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MICHAEL MAWSON AND 
PHILIP G. ZIEGLER 


DIETRICH Bonhoeffer (1906-45) is one of the most celebrated and debated theologians 
of our age. During his lifetime he made important contributions to many of the major 
areas of theology: ecclesiology, creation, Christology, discipleship, and ethics. His early, 
university theology is marked by sophisticated, interdisciplinary engagements with 
social theory and philosophy. His work during the 1930s includes profound theo- 
logical reflections, biblical expositions, and position papers, many in the service of the 
Confessing Church. His late theology displays a number of bold and innovative claims 
about faith in the light of secularism and modernity. All of this work, along with his 
many sermons, pastoral studies, and ecumenical activity, has contributed to a wide- 
spread and sustained interest in Bonhoeffer and his theology. His dramatic biography— 
especially his involvement in organized, high level resistance to Hitler, and consequent 
imprisonment and execution—has further contributed to this interest. 

Bonhoeffer is one of a handful of modern theologians to have had a major impact 
outside of universities and seminaries. His life has been the subject of documentaries, 
films, a number of novels, a musical, comic books, and various other kinds of media. 
In Christian contexts, he is frequently drawn upon and appealed to in sermons, work- 
shops, and popular literature, often in relation to questions of formation and disciple- 
ship. In wider contexts, he has inspired poets, artists, novelists, activists, and even some 
politicians. He was invoked in support of the death-of-God movement and secular the- 
ologies of the late 1950s and 1960s (cf. MacLaughlin, 2016). And more recently he has 
become a contested figure in political debates in North America amongst evangelicals 
(cf. Haynes, 2018). 

Bonhoeffer is a figure of global importance. His main works have been translated into 
numerous languages; he is now read, discussed, and debated in churches and seminaries 


* In terms of important poets and novelists, see work by W. H. Auden and the Scottish novelist George 
MacKay Brown. In terms of politicians, the former Australian prime minister Kevin Rudd has written on 
and appealed to Bonhoeffer, as has the former British prime minister Gordon Brown. 
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throughout Asia, Africa, South America, and beyond. In particular, his witness has 
influenced and inspired Christian involvement in political and liberation movements, 
notably in the struggle under apartheid South Africa in the 1980s (see Chapter 28 of this 
handbook). More recently, his witness has continued to inspire student protesters in 
Hong Kong and political dissidents in China (cf. Lam, 2019). 


BONHOEFFER’S LIFE 


Bonhoeffer’s life now has been presented in a number of scholarly and popular biog- 
raphies (see Chapter 31 of this handbook). The first section of this handbook, ‘Life 
and Context; also contains detailed, scholarly treatments of the major stages and areas 
of Bonhoeffer’s life and background. This makes it necessary to provide only a brief 
overview here. 

Bonhoeffer was born in Breslau (now Wrocław), Poland and grew up in a promin- 
ent bourgeois family in Berlin. During his time at university he proved himself to be a 
brilliant student of theology, drawing the attention of his Berlin teachers Adolf von 
Harnack, Karl Holl, and Reinhold Seeberg. By the age of 23 he had already completed 
his doctorate on the sociality of the church, Sanctorum Communio, and soon after a 
Habilitationschrift on the relationship between theology and philosophy, Act and 
Being (see Chapter 1 of this handbook). In 1930, at age 24, he spent a year in the United 
States at Union Theological Seminary, studying with Reinhold Niebuhr, John Baillie, 
and Harry F. Ward, among others (see Chapter 2). During his time in New York he 
also became involved in the Abyssinian Baptist church in Harlem, an experience that 
would prove vital for his developing reflections on race and racism in the context 
of Germany. The following year Bonhoeffer began a promising academic career in 
Berlin, where he delivered courses as a Privatdozent on a range of topics, including 
Christology, creation and fall, ecclesiology, systematic theology, and philosophy of 
religion (see Chapter 3). 

Following the rise of National Socialism, Bonhoeffer became an integral figure in the 
Confessing Church and its resistance to the ‘Nazification’ of the German churches. 
In particular, he became the director of a Confessing Church seminary, briefly in Zingst 
and then in Finkenwalde, which was eventually declared illegal and closed down by the 
Gestapo in 1937. Drawing on these experiences in Finkenwalde he wrote two books, 
Discipleship (1937) and Life Together (1939), both of which have been important and 
influential for subsequent theological reflection upon Christian life, community, and 
formation (see Chapter 4). 

After returning from New York in the summer of 1939, through his brother-in-law 
Hans von Dohnyani Bonhoeffer joined the conspiracy against Hitler that was centred in 
the Abwehr or Military Intelligence. As an agent of the Abwehr he had freedom to travel 
internationally and sought, unsuccessfully, to open lines of communication between 
the conspirators and the Allies using his ecumenical church contacts (see Chapter 5). 


INTRODUCTION 3 


Alongside these political activities he worked on his Ethics, his magnum opus, which 
was published posthumously and in fragmentary form after the war. 

In April of 1943 Bonhoeffer and several others from his circle were arrested and 
imprisoned. During his imprisonment, Bonhoeffer continued to read and write the- 
ology. In particular, he exchanged letters with his close friend Eberhard Bethge, in which 
he began to explore provocative theological ideas about a ‘non-religious Christianity’ 
for a ‘world come of age. Bethge saved this material and arranged for its publication in 
the early 1950s as Widerstand und Ergebung (translated as Letters and Papers from 
Prison). Finally, in February 1945, Bonhoeffer was moved from his prison cell in Berlin 
without warning, and executed in the Flössenburg concentration camp in April 1945. 
His fate remained unknown to his family until several months after the war. 


BONHOEFFER SCHOLARSHIP 


In the decades since his death, Bonhoeffer’s theology has shaped and influenced many 
of the significant debates in theology and theological ethics. The first generation of 
Bonhoeffer scholars—which included most prominently his close friend and former 
student Eberhard Bethge—was effective in establishing Bonhoeffer as a significant theo- 
logian in his own right. (On generations of scholarship, see Clark and Mawson, 2013: 
2-13.) Moreover, these early scholars collected and consolidated Bonhoeffer’s varied and 
diffuse body of writings, an effort which initially led to the six-volume Gesammelte 
Schriften, and culminated in the definitive, critical edition of the Dietrich Bonhoeffer 
Werke, now fully translated into English (see Chapter 30 of this handbook). 

This early scholarship allowed for subsequent scholars to concentrate on the detail 
of Bonhoeffer’s theology. A number of scholars have now written monographs on indi- 
vidual works by Bonhoeffer, including on his dissertations Sanctorum Communio 
(e.g. von Soosten, 1992; Mawson, 2018) and Act and Being (Boomgaarden, 1999; 
Tietz-Steiding, 1999; DeJonge, 2012), Creation and Fall (Hamilton, 2016), writings from 
the Finkenwalde period such as Discipleship (Schmitz, 2013) and his reflections on the 
Psalms (Pribbenow, 2018), and his posthumously published Ethics (Kaiser, 2015; 
Moberly 2013; F. Barth, 2011) and Letters and Papers (Wiistenberg, 1998; Marty, 2011). 

Other scholars have provided in-depth treatments of Bonhoeffer’s key relationships 
and influences, including with Martin Luther (Barker, 2015; DeJonge, 2017) Karl Barth 
(Pangritz, 2000; Van't Slot, 2015), Kant and Hegel (Marsh, 1994; Floyd, 2008; Robinson, 
2018), Kierkegaard (Kirkpatrick, 2011) and Heidegger (Plant, 2008; de Keijzer, 2018). 
Furthermore, there has been important work connecting Bonhoeffer to themes in medi- 
eval and patristic theology (Harvey, 2008; Zimmermann, 2019). 

Increasingly, scholars have been drawing upon Bonhoeffer for more constructive 
and creative projects. This has included work in systematic theology and dogmatics 
(Holmes, 2016; Janz, 2004; Ziegler, 2018), as well as in the areas of public and political 
theology (Smit 2016; Brown, 2019). Noteworthy here is ongoing work in the area of 
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conflict and reconciliation drawing inspiration from Bonhoeffer (McBride, 2011), as well 
as work on globalization (Lovin, 2008). And there has been an important ever-expanding 
body of work drawing on Bonhoeffer to engage pressing issues such as interreligious 
dialogue (Greggs, 2011; Lovat, 2012), feminism and gender studies (Muers, 2010; 
Dahill, 2009; Guth, 2013), race and whiteness (Young, 1998; Williams, 2014; Halbach, 
2017), disability theology (Swinton, 2012; Wannenwetsch, 2012), and the environmental 
crisis (van der Heuvel, 2017; Rayson, 2017). The rich body of scholarship engaging with 
Bonhoeffer continues to expand at an almost exponential rate. 


AIMS OF THE HANDBOOK 


The main aim of this handbook is to survey, assess, and present the field of research and 
debate as evidenced in some of the best scholarship that currently exists on Bonhoeffer 
and his theology. In particular, this handbook aims to take account of developments in 
the two decades since the last major reference work on Bonhoeffer (de Gruchy, 1999). 
On this basis the handbook aims to provide a resource that can assist with and deepen 
ongoing and future work. It is not possible, of course, to include or even to refer to the 
full breadth of scholarship on Bonhoeffer, even in a handbook of this length. In the con- 
text of wider scholarship, this handbook has several more specific aims and emphases. 

First, this handbook aims to present scholarly, critical presentations and assessments 
of Bonhoeffer and his legacy, as well as of previous Bonhoeffer scholarship. There has 
been a continuous (perhaps understandable) temptation toward hagiography among 
those who have been drawn to and inspired by Bonhoeffer. In recent decades, a number 
of scholars have been pursuing more careful and responsible accounts of Bonhoeffer 
and his work. This includes historians who have sought to provide more balanced 
accounts of Bonhoeffer’s role in both the Confessing Church struggle and conspiracy 
against Hitler. Several essays in the first section of this handbook, ‘Life and Context; 
exemplify this important shift. In addition, scholars have become increasingly willing to 
identify and discard problematic aspects of Bonhoeffer’s life and theology (e.g. his early 
statements on Jews, perspectives on gender roles, political conservatism, etc.). While 
many essays draw attention to Bonhoeffer’s positive contributions, several essays also 
identify limits and problems with his thinking as it stands. 

In the context of wider scholarship, this handbook gives particular attention to 
Bonhoeffer as theologian. Scholars have often made use of Bonhoeffer’s compelling 
biography to interpret and makes sense of his complex theological claims and positions. 
And, at least in some cases, this has proceeded at the expense of the richness and sub- 
stance of the theology itself.” Accordingly, this handbook aims to provide rigorous 
engagements with and assessments of Bonhoeffer’s theology on its own terms. 


> To be clear, this is not to deny the deep connections that exist between Bonhoeffer’s life and writings, 
nor the sense in which all theology is on some level contextual. 
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The handbooks second section, “Theology and Doctrine; contains ten essays organized 
by traditional systematic or doctrinal loci. Bonhoeffer is well known for his reflections 
on Christology, creation, and ecclesiology; less attention is typically given to his insights 
into the doctrine of God, pneumatology, and eschatology. To properly understand 
Bonhoeffer and his work, it is important to attend to the full breadth and depth of his 
thinking. Along similar lines, several essays in the third section, “Ethics and Public Life; 
demonstrate how Bonhoeffer’s ethical claims and engagements are deeply integrated 
with theological commitments. 

In addition, this handbook aims to draw attention to some of the creative and con- 
structive work that is drawing upon Bonhoeffer and his theology. Indeed, a central part 
of Bonhoeffer’s legacy has been to inspire diverse kinds of thinking and action, and in 
ways that go beyond Bonhoeffer himself. The handbook aims to showcase some of the 
best work drawing upon Bonhoeffer for engaging contemporary challenges. While this 
kind of creative and constructive engagement and work runs throughout the handbook, 
itis particularly evident in the fourth section: “Thinking After Bonhoeffer: 

The contributors to the handbook include scholars with a wide variety of perspectives 
and interests. An important part of Bonhoeffer’s legacy has been its ability to inspire 
scholars of diverse confessional, theological, and political backgrounds. The handbook 
aims to encapsulate some of this diversity and ensuing debate. Furthermore, while 
written primarily for an English language readership, contributors include a number 
of leading German Bonhoeffer scholars. The handbook also includes contributions 
from several prominent theologians and ethicists better known for their work in other 
areas. Finally, it includes contributors from several generations of scholarship: estab- 
lished scholars, some of whom themselves have played important roles in establishing 
Bonhoeffer’s importance and securing his legacy; and emerging scholars, who are 
engaging Bonhoeffer and his theology with new questions and perspectives. 


OVERVIEW OF THE HANDBOOK 


The structure of this handbook is intended to provide readers with a clear and con- 
cise overview of Bonhoeffer’s biography and intellectual context; his contributions to 
all areas of doctrinal theology, ethics, and public life; the significance of his thought 
for some contemporary issues and debates (i.e. around gender, race, global contexts, 
contemporary philosophy, etc.); and an evaluation of some existing resources for 
studying Bonhoeffer. 

The first section, “Life and Context, provides a detailed outline of Bonhoeffer’s 
biography and the contexts that gave rise to his theology. It includes essays focused 
on his studies in Tübingen, Rome, and Berlin (1923-9), his time in the United States 
of America (1930-1), his work as a Privatdozent or lecturer (1931-3), his role in the 
Confessing Church (1935-9), and his involvement in the conspiracy against Hitler (1941-5). 
In addition, this section includes essays on Bonhoeffer’s ecumenical involvements, 
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Bonhoeffer and the Jewish question, and Bonhoeffer as preacher. These essays together 
explore the dynamic relationship between Bonhoeffer’s life and theology. 

The second and third sections, “Theology and Doctrine’ and ‘Ethics and Public Life; 
more directly examine Bonhoeffer’s contributions to major areas of Christian theology 
and ethics. These essays together present Bonhoeffer’s understanding of and approach to 
each of these areas, as well as summarizing and assessing the state of the secondary schol- 
arship and interpretative debates. Finally, many of these essays critically assess Bonhoeffer’s 
contribution to these topics in light of more recent scholarship and developments. 

The fourth section, “Thinking After Bonhoeffer; showcases work drawing Bonhoeffer 
into dialogue with various pressing issues and topics, including feminism, race, public 
theology in South Africa, and contemporary philosophy. In recent decades, as already 
mentioned, Bonhoeffer’s theology has provoked significant critical reflection on social 
and cultural issues. The essays in this section exemplify how his writings can continue to 
contribute to such reflection today. 

The fifth and final section, ‘Studying Bonhoeffer, consists of three concise essays on 
resources for the contemporary study of Bonhoeffer and his theology, including sources 
and texts, biographies and portraits, and readings and receptions. These essays also 
all address pressing historiographical issues and problems surrounding writing about 
Bonhoeffer’s life and theology. 
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THE SELF TURNED IN ON ITSELF 


In 1923 Dietrich Bonhoeffer followed a family tradition by starting his university 
education in Tübingen. The leading theologians there were Karl Heim and Adolf Schlatter, 
the latter of whom especially interested the 17-year-old Bonhoeffer. But he was appar- 
ently drawn most to courses offered by the philosopher Karl Groos, including logic, 
the history of modern philosophy, and Kant’s Critique of Pure Reason. In two semesters 
at Tübingen, Bonhoeffer took a variety of courses without a commitment to any par- 
ticular area, but with repeated forays into modern philosophy, especially epistemology 
(Bethge, 2000: 56). 

Bonhoeffer’s attraction to philosophy would endure throughout his student years. 
His writings in this period—from his 1923 arrival in Tübingen to his 1930 inaugural lec- 
ture in Berlin—stand out for their philosophical technicality. Readers who encounter 
Bonhoeffer in the engaging, spiritual style of Discipleship or the provocative, prophetic 
reflections of Letters and Papers from Prison, and then turn eagerly to his early work, 
may quickly be turned back by a barrage of Hegelian language in Sanctorum Communio 
or Heideggerian jargon in Act and Being. Some of this may have been youthful aca- 
demic posturing, but the early theological positions Bonhoeffer developed in dialogue 
with philosophy continued to inform his later thought when that dialogue receded 
(Tietz, 2009: 41). 

The image that best captures the student Bonhoeffer’s evaluation of philosophy is that 
of a self-enclosed circle (Tietz, 2009: 31). Philosophy since Descartes, Bonhoeffer 
judged, had focused on epistemological issues with special attention to the role of the 
self in knowledge. This subjective, epistemological orientation of modern philosophy 
culminated for Bonhoeffer in the idealism of Fichte and Hegel. Here the knowing self is 
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so much the condition of all knowledge that the I ‘is imprisoned in itself, it sees only 
itself, even when it sees another, even when it wants to see God’ (DBWE 2: 45). While 
Bonhoeffer’s image of the self-enclosed circle applied to idealism above all, he found 
that all modern schools of philosophy, to one degree or another, suffered the same fate. 
In more or less straightforward ways, the knowing subject so determined modern phil- 
osophy that apparent knowledge of God, the world, or others reduced to knowledge 
of the self. 

This critique of academic philosophy had basic theological import because Bonhoeffer 
extended the image of the self-enclosed circle to all thinking in the state of sin. Martin 
Luther had portrayed the sinner in terms of the ‘heart turned in on itself’ (cor curvum 
in se). Bonhoeffer gave this an epistemological twist (Tietz-Steiding, 1999). For sinners, 
who have torn themselves out of relationship with God and others, and enshrined them- 
selves in God’s place, it is fitting that their knowing begins and ends with themselves 
(DBWE 10: 425). It is especially this philosophically informed vision of sin that con- 
tinued to shape Bonhoeffer’s later thinking. He wrote even in Ethics that, for sinners, 
‘[a]ll knowing is now based on self-knowledge. The original comprehending of God, 
human beings, and things has now become a sacrilegious grasping of God, human 
beings, and things... Knowing now means establishing the relation to oneself, recogniz- 
ing oneself in everything, and everything in oneself’ (DBWE 6: 308). 

This critique of philosophy and corresponding depiction of sin were only accessible, 
Bonhoeffer thought, from the vantage point of redemption in Christ. Christ, who exists 
as church-community, encounters the sinner by the Holy Spirits actualization, freeing 
the enclosed self for true relations with God, world, and others. In redemption, the sin- 
ner is translated from one state of being and knowing—the sinful, self-referential isola- 
tion of being-in-Adam—into another—the redeemed sociality of being-in-Christ. It is 
only from the point of view of redemption that one can recognize the previous sinful 
state for what it is: the illusion of freedom projected by a captive self (DBWE 2: 45-6); 
the Godlikeness that Adam asserts even as he falls further from God (DBWE 3: 115-20). 
Only from being in Christ do we know what it is to be in Adam. 

Bonhoeffer’s early thinking exhibited, then, a contrast between two fundamentally 
different modes of existence: being in Adam and being in Christ. Bonhoeffer’s criti- 
cisms of other theologians frequently pivoted on the fulcrum of this contrast, as his 
critique of philosophy qua idealism swivelled into a critique of theology. Bonhoeffer 
wrote that ‘the language of idealism’ had proven ‘so enchanting that theology could not 
resist it’ (DBWE 2: 51), enchanting to the old Adam in whose thrall theologians, like all 
believers, in some sense remain. Just as Bonhoeffer saw idealism lurking in all philoso- 
phy, so he frequently saw idealistic thinking subtly undermining the best of theologies. 
As elaborated below, Bonhoeffer criticized other theologians by sometimes pointing to 
the remnants of idealism. To identify these remnants is—put theologically—to indict 
theology for thinking in Adam when God has claimed it as thinking in Christ, for fail- 
ing to register that revelation in Christ reshapes reality and ‘yield[s] an epistemology of 
its own (DBWE 2: 31). 
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In 1924 Bonhoeffer returned to his home city, enrolling in what is now the Humboldt 
University of Berlin. The theology faculty at this prestigious university was august, none 
more so than the Church historian Adolf von Harnack. At various times the Rector 
of the university, Director of the Royal Library, and President of both the Academy of 
Sciences and the Kaiser Wilhelm Society, Harnack embodied German culture and 
learning. Bonhoeffer knew him already as a childhood neighbour in the Grunewald 
area of Berlin, a district favoured by academics. At the time of Bonhoeffer’s matricula- 
tion Harnack had already retired, but Bonhoeffer attended the seminars he still offered 
for select students. Bonhoeffer established himself as a leader in this group, organizing 
and editing a student Festschrift for Harnack (Bethge, 2000: 67-8; DBWE 9: 370-85) and 
representing these students with a eulogy at Harnack’s funeral (DBWE 10: 379-81). 
Bonhoeffer held Harnack in great respect for the rest of his life, reading his works even 
in prison (Rumscheidt, 2008: 217). 

When Harnack showed interest in supervising his dissertation, however, Bonhoeffer 
demurred (Bethge, 2000: 78). Perhaps he was more attracted to working with Harnack’s 
younger colleague—Karl Holl—a leader of the Luther Renaissance, that eruption of 
scholarship on Luther’s theology and religious experience in the early decades of the 
twentieth century. Holl was innovative in his reliance on newly discovered source 
material that shed light on the ‘young Luther’, and he was thoroughly modern in his 
focus on Luther’s lived experience and religious personality. This allowed Holl to get 
back behind the corrupting influence of Lutheran orthodoxy, which he thought desic- 
cated and systematized Luther’s religious insights. Working from Luther's experience of 
justification, Holl set the doctrine of justification at the centre of Luther’s thought with- 
out the backings of orthodoxy. Holl’s refreshing interpretation of Luther encouraged 
Bonhoeffer, who took Holl’s seminars in 1925-6, to give justification a prominent place 
in his own thinking. Bonhoeffer considered writing his dissertation with him, but Holl 
died unexpectedly in 1926. 

By then Bonhoeffer already leaned toward yet another distinguished Berlin professor— 
Reinhold Seeberg, a historian of dogma and social ethics. Bonhoeffer apparently chose 
Seeberg not primarily because of his considerable academic reputation but because he 
promised a comfortable working relationship. Seeberg, for his part, was impressed with 
Bonhoeffer’s background in philosophy (Bethge, 2000: 56) and agreed to a ‘half-historical 
and half-systematic dissertation on ‘the subject of religious community’ (DBWE 9: 148-9). 
This became Sanctorum Communio: A Theological Study of the Sociology of the Church, 
which was finished in 1927 and published after heavy revision in 1930. 

While a vicar in Barcelona in 1928-9, Bonhoeffer began contemplating a post-doctoral 
dissertation. Seeberg suggested ‘something historically or biblically oriented... For 
example, how about examining the question of why ethical problems receded so strongly 
in twelfth-century scholasticism, and how the presentation in John of Salisbury’s 
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“Metalogicus” is to be evaluated...(DBWE 10: 145). Bonhoeffer had other ideas. He had 
written to Seeberg several months earlier about ‘another project, albeit again not his- 
torical but rather systematic. It picks up the question of consciousness and conscience 
in theology and also several Luther citations from the big Galatians commentary’ 
(DBWE 10: 122). The result was Act and Being: Transcendental Philosophy and Ontology 
in Systematic Theology, which was finished in 1930 and published the following year. 
Thematically closer to Bonhoeffer’s vision than Seeberg’s suggestions, Act and Being was 
supervised by Wilhelm Liitgert, a specialist in systematics and New Testament who had 
succeeded Seeberg after his retirement. 

In Berlin, Bonhoeffer maintained a respectful, critical distance from his teachers. He 
readily learned from them but never became any one professor's disciple. Furthermore 
his decisions in favour of one professor over another were sometimes driven by hap- 
penstance or a desire for intellectual freedom. This critical distance was perhaps simply 
due to his personality. But it is also true that in the winter 1924/25 semester, Bonhoeffer 
discovered the work of Karl Barth, and this gave him theological reasons to be critical of 
his Berlin teachers. 


THE TURN 


Bonhoeffer’s first intensive reading of Barth's theology was a turning point in his early 
career. Several bouts of flu gave him the time to absorb Barth’s work from the early 1920s, 
especially the second edition of Romans and the essays collected in The Word of God and 
Theology. Bonhoeffer’s correspondence with friends and family evidence a decided shift 
in attention (Bethge, 2000: 73; DBWE 9: 572), and a summer 1925 seminar paper reflects 
this Barthian turn (DBWE 9: 285-300). 

Bonhoeffer saw the Barthian movement as crucial not only to his own intellectual 
development but also in the history of theology. Barth played a central role in 
Bonhoeffer’s lectures on “The History of Twentieth-Century Systematic Theology; 
delivered in the winter 1931/2 semester. As Bonhoeffer told that history, theology div- 
ides into two groups: pre-Barthian culture Protestantism, which addresses culture, 
positions the Church in relationship to culture, and avoids making unbearable claims 
on culture; and Barth’s theology, which dedicates itself to the Word of God even as it 
speaks against culture (DBWE 11: 224-41). That there could even be a stark oppos- 
ition between the Word of God and culture was counter to the dominant theological 
mood in Berlin. 

However, this opposition was a basic feature of Barth’s theology, funded by his 
dialectical account of the relationship between God and the world. As he wrote in the 
preface to Romans II, his theological standpoint recognized ‘the “infinite qualitative 
distinction” between time and eternity, and [regarded] this as possessing negative as 
well as positive significance: “God is in heaven, and thou art on earth”’ (Barth, 1975: 10). 
Embedded in this statement are two dialectical relationships: one between God and 
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world, another between time and eternity (McCormack, 1995: 245-62). Because God is 
wholly other than the world (that is the first dialectic), there is no path from the world to 
God. The only possible connection between God and the world is through revelation, 
which is a path from God to the world. And because revelation is also understood 
accordingto the second dialectic oftime and eternity, no temporal or historical moment 
can be identified with revelation. Revelation is in that sense non-historical. In it God 
touches the world and eternity touches time as a tangent touches a circle—touches with- 
out touching (Barth, 1975: 30). Revelation, considered under these two dialectics, is the 
radical judgement on everything worldly and temporal, including the highest heights of 
culture and the furthest progression of history. 

If theology is about revelation, and revelation comes from God to us, then any attempt 
to ground theology on our side of these dialectics is bound to fail. In the 1920s Barth set 
himself especially against two such misguided attempts: historicism, which grounded 
theology in history, and psychologism, which grounded theology in psychological 
experiences, structures, or processes (McCormack, 1995: 249). This brought Barth directly 
into conflict with Bonhoeffer’s teachers in Berlin. 

From Barth’s vantage point, Holl’s interpretation of Luther was psychologism. For 
Holl, ‘Luther's religion is a “religion of conscience”’ because it ‘issues from a particular 
kind of conscientious experience, namely the experience of obligation to the uncondi- 
tional divine will (Holl, 1977: 48). An undated student note shows Bonhoeffer resisting 
this interpretation on broadly Barthian grounds: “Theological logic intends to set itself 
free from psychologism. It does not speak of sin and revelation as contents of conscious- 
ness. Instead, it speaks of them as realities of revelation. (DBWE 9: 300). Bonhoeffer 
extended this critique of psychologism to Seeberg as well, who spoke of a human cap- 
acity, a ‘religious a priori [that] is supposed to be fundamentally open to the divine will’ 
Bonhoeffer rejected this, arguing that revelation runs counter to any such ‘natural religi- 
osity (DBWE 2: 57-8). On the issue of psychologism, Bonhoeffer sided with Barth 
against his teachers. 

Barth's critique of historicism led to an epic confrontation with Harnack in 1923. 
Barth, a former student of Harnack, had produced lectures and papers that tied the 
theological task less to the scholarly discipline of history and more to revelation, the 
Bible, and preaching. Harnack correctly perceived the distance Barth had travelled 
and published a series of questions directed to him and his likeminded colleagues. 
Throughout Harnack’s questions, there rings a refrain about the necessity for faith 
and theology to rest on ‘historical knowledge and critical reflection’ (Harnack and 
Barth, 1968: 166). Barth’s responses emphasized the discontinuity of history and 
revelation, at least when considered from the perspective of the human work that is 
historical inquiry, and re-affirmed his understanding of revelation as the bridging 
of this discontinuity from the other side (Harnack and Barth, 1968: 182). After a series 
of exchanges, the debate affirmed what Harnack called ‘the chasm that separates us’ 
(Harnack and Barth, 1968: 174). On the one side of the chasm stood Harnack and the old 
guard for whom theology’s object was the historical Jesus and his effects, from which 
knowledge of God would follow. On the other side was Barth and the new guard for 
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whom the object oftheology was revelation, with its paradoxical relationship to history. 
Bonhoeffer signed up with the new guard in that 1925 seminar paper, where he treated 
the significance of historical-critical method as largely negative for the task of theology 
(DBWE 9: 285-300). 

But Bonhoeffer reserved some characteristic critical distance for Barth as well. 
Bonhoeffer’s discovery of Barth marked not the end but the beginning of a process that, 
if attention is restricted to the student years, culminated with Act and Being and the 
related inaugural lecture. This process began with Bonhoeffer heeding the Barthian call 
to ground theology in revelation rather than history. But it was propelled by dissatisfac- 
tion with Barth's thin relationship between revelation and history. This process played 
out in Bonhoeffer’s negotiation of perhaps the two most important contemporary influ- 
ences on his student theology: the Luther Renaissance, especially in the figure of his 
Berlin teacher Karl Holl, and dialectical theology, especially in the figure of his teacher 
from afar, Karl Barth. Further, this process played out against the background of his 
critique of philosophy, since he saw in both Holl and Barth the ongoing influence of 
idealism. Finally, this was a process of re-articulating the significance of Martin Luther's 
theology in a post-idealist, Barthian context. Bonhoeffer portrayed Luther as, against 
Holl, a Christocentric theologian of revelation, whose understanding of revelation, 
against Barth, located God fully in history as Christ and Church. 


IN CONVERSATION WITH KARL HOLL 


In 1930 the 24-year-old Bonhoeffer completed his student days by delivering his 
inaugural lecture, “The Anthropological Question in Contemporary Philosophy and 
Theology. Discussing various philosophical and theological approaches to the question 
of ‘what it means to be a human being’ (DBWE 10: 389), he claimed that the ‘overwhelm- 
ing majority of contemporary theologians’ identified the conscience as the place where 
God encounters humanity and, therefore, the place from which to answer the anthropo- 
logical question. ‘[O]ne particularly impressive representative’ of these theologians of 
conscience, he continued, was Holl, who ‘characterized Luther’s religion as “religion of 
conscience”’ (DBWE 10: 400-1). At the end of his student years Bonhoeffer invoked 
his former teacher, now four years dead, as the leading representative of the majority 
movement in contemporary theology. 

Bonhoeffer went on in the inaugural lecture to criticize this theology of conscience 
from the point of view of a theology of revelation. Drawing from arguments in Act and 
Being, Bonhoeffer’s critique of philosophy’s self-enclosure swivelled into a critique of 
the theology of conscience: to ground theology in the conscience is to ground it in the 
self. Instead Bonhoeffer advocated with Barth that theology must be rooted in revela- 
tion, which, properly understood, encounters the self from outside. ‘In revelation, 
however, the human being is torn out of this reflection and receives the answer to his 
question only from and before God’ (DBWE 10: 403). 
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Alongside this criticism of the theology of conscience in general, Bonhoeffer specifically 
targeted Holl’s characterization of Luther in terms of conscience, an interpretation he 
faulted for ‘a peculiarly meager estimation of Christology in Luther’ (DBWE 10: 401). 
These two points—the critique of conscience and the meagre Christology—belonged 
together in Bonhoeffer’s argument because the particular brand of revelation-theology 
that he contrasted with conscience-theology was one that identified Christ as revelation 
par excellence. In a summative passage of the inaugural lecture, Bonhoeffer said: ‘Hence 
the human being can understand himself no longer from within himself but rather 
from within the Christ who exists as church-community, from within his word... [T]he 
human being can understand himself only in direct relation to that word’ (DBWE 10:407). 
Bonhoeffer here posed an alternative: theological inquiry could begin with either 
conscience or Christ, either with something immediate to the human self or with God’s 
external, mediating word. Viewed from this alternative, Holls reliance on conscience 
and his meagre estimation of Luther’s Christology were inseparable. 

When the alternative is put this way—conscience or Christ—the critique of Holl 
takes on enormous significance in Bonhoeffer’s development. Bonhoeffer is generally 
seen as a Christocentric thinker. That Christocentrism required him to take Holl’s the- 
ology head on. And, crucially, Bonhoeffer’s protest was against Holl, not Luther. It was 
not Luther’s Christology that he found meagre but Holl’s estimation of it. Remarkably, 
then, Bonhoeffer’s inaugural lecture signalled his intent to follow a Christocentric path 
alternative to what he portrayed as the dominant theology of conscience, and his strat- 
egy was to read Luther against the leader of the Luther renaissance. 

Even more boldly Bonhoeffer read Luther against Holl at the very fulcrum on which 
Holl’s epoch-making interpretation turned: Luther's spiritual trials or Anfechtungen— 
those moments when ‘God seems terribly angry, when ‘there is no flight, no comfort’ 
(Luther, 1999: 129). In that same summative statement where Bonhoeffer presented 
conscience and Christ as opposing bases for theology inquiry, he appealed to Luther and 
pointed to the crucial role of Christ in Luther’s Anfechtungen (DBWE 10: 407). This was 
a shot across the bow of Holl’s Luther interpretation, which put extraordinary emphasis 
on Luther’s Anfechtungen but read them in a way that minimized Christ’s role. Holl 
claimed that in Luther’s most severe Anfechtungen, ‘Christ himself seemed to vanish’ 
or recede, leaving Luther to stand face to face with God and the first commandment. 
From this Holl concluded that ‘contrary to common opinion, Luther's piety was not 
Christ-centered in the sense that his whole faith was based totally and solely on Christ’ 
(Holl, 1977: 77-9). This illegitimate side-lining of Christs mediation in Luther, 
Bonhoeffer judged, was the sine qua non of Holl’s Lutheran theology of conscience: ‘It is 
no coincidence that Holl both defines Luther's religion as a religion of conscience and 
admits to the possibility of finding God without Christ in the first commandment’ 
(DBWE 2: 211 fn.11). 

The effect of Bonhoeffer’s critique of Holl was to translate the theology of justification 
from the conscience into the interpersonal sphere. The implications of this translation 
are too wide-ranging to explore here (DeJonge, 2017: 37-41), but one such implication is 
especially noteworthy: the Church comes to the fore. 
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Holl had intended to recover from Luther the communal character of justification 
and its connection to the Church. Arguing that recent Protestantism has misunderstood 
Luther as an individualist (Holl, 1966: 62-6), Holl tied Luther’s doctrines of justification 
and Church together because the word of God establishes relationships not only 
between God and the human but among humans as well. In language reminiscent of the 
Lutheran confessions and echoed in Bonhoeffer, Holl wrote that the Church ‘is founded 
by the Word of God and is wherever that Word is preached. It is the communion of 
saints...(Holl, 1923: 312n.3). Holl’s Luther interpretation worked to recover the social 
character of Luther’s thinking by connecting the doctrines of justification and Church. 

Bonhoeffer followed Holl’s judgement that Protestant individualism betrayed Luther's 
communal thinking (DBWE 11: 289). But, again, Bonhoeffer saw Holls attempted 
retrieval of Luther’s sociality undermined by the association of justification with con- 
science: “When conscience is said to be an immediate relation to God, Christ and the 
church are excluded, because God's having bound the divine self to the mediating word 
is circumvented’ (DBWE 2: 141). If the individual conscience mediates between the 
sinner and God in the moment of justification, then the Church must be an afterthought 
to justification, even if a crucial and immediate afterthought. When Bonhoeffer trans- 
lated justification into the interpersonal sphere, however, the connections between 
justification, Christ, and the church-community became immediate. To be justified is 
to be in Christ’s presence in the Church. 

It is fitting that the critique of Holl brought the Church into the foreground because 
the Church was a special focus of Bonhoeffer’s student years. After two semesters in 
Tübingen and before further study in Berlin, Bonhoeffer had taken a trip to Italy and 
North Africa. While in Rome Bonhoeffer wrote in his diary, ‘I think Pm beginning to 
understand the concept of “church”’ (DBWE 9: 89). He spent his first two semesters in 
Berlin absorbed in the theme of the Church and the social question (DBWE 9: 571), an 
interest which came to fruition especially in Sanctorum Communio. Bonhoeffer’s inter- 
est in the Church complemented his critique of philosophy, for it is the revelation 
of Christ through the Holy Spirit in the Church that breaks the self out of isolation. 
Moreover, as we have seen with Holl, the dogmatic topic of the Church went on to 
become a leverage point in his critical conversations with other theologians. This was 
equally true in Bonhoeffer’s interaction with Barth. 


IN CONVERSATION WITH KARL BARTH 


The works of Barth that Bonhoeffer read in his first serious encounter with the theolo- 
gian contained remarkably critical comments about the Church. This can be under- 
stood in terms of Barth's dialectic, since the Church stands with culture and history on 
the world side of the confrontation between God and world. In fact, the Church stands 
under even more severe judgement than much of the world because the idolatrous, 
human attempt to reach God finds expression especially in the Church. “To a greater or 
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lesser extent, the Church is a vigorous and extensive attempt to humanize the divine, to 
bring it within the sphere of the world of time and things’ (Barth, 1975: 332). This hubris- 
tic, churchly attempt to work from humanity to God finds its judgement in revelation, 
God's movement toward humanity. Here the Church stands under especially acute 
divine judgement. 

In articulating the divine judgement on the Church, Barth stood against the confu- 
sion of God and humanity which he saw was rampant in theology. Indeed this diagnosis 
of theological trends likely encouraged Barth to hit this negative note with frequency 
and passion. But to focus on Barth’s negative judgement on the Church is to miss both 
the bigger picture of his theology as well as Bonhoeffer’s reaction to it. Even within 
Barth’s dialectical framework, the positive case for the Church is always there to be 
made. In the Church ‘where the human attempt fails, God will succeed, and for this 
reason the church can be seen not only in negative terms but in a positive light’ 
(Bender, 2013: 31; see also McCormack, 1995: 285). The issue is not, then, that Barth is 
simply negative regarding the Church. The issue is about the conditions under which he 
is both positive and negative, namely the previously discussed dialectics of God-world 
and eternity-time as well as, ultimately, the non-historical concept of revelation that 
governs it. 

Barth’s negative judgement on the Church applied to the visible Church, the Church 
that exists in history on the worldly, temporal side of the dialectics. This negative judge- 
ment on the Church becomes positive in the event of revelation. Under revelation, the 
sinful Church becomes the redeemed Church. But just as revelation touches the tem- 
poral world as a tangent touches (without touching) a circle, so the redeemed Church 
touches (without touching) the historical, sinful Church. Consistent with the non- 
historical event of revelation, the redeemed Church, too, is non-historical. For this 
reason, the visible, historical Church remains under judgement. There is no way to 
speak of the historically existing Church positively except as the site for non-historical 
revelation. As a critique of the theological confusion of God and world, this manner of 
speaking is extraordinarily powerful, but it makes impossible ‘a positive and construct- 
ive account of the church as a new community in the world, or as a discussion of the 
church in the traditional terminology of its being the people of God, the body of Christ, 
or the fellowship of the Holy Spirit’ (Bender, 2013: 36). This leaves no room to speak of 
the Church, we might say, as the sanctorum communio. 

In Sanctorum Communio, then, Bonhoeffer considered the Church under an alter- 
native concept of revelation, one that located revelation emphatically on the histor- 
ical, temporal side of any time-eternity dialectic. “Revelation enters into time not just 
apparently but actually, and precisely by so doing it bursts the form of time? What is 
‘decisive about the revelation of God’, Bonhoeffer writes, is ‘that God’s word became 
history [Das Geschichtegewordensein seines Wortes)’ (DBWE 1: 143). Revelation, 
so understood, establishes the Church in its negative and positive significance as a 
historical community. The historical, visible, sinful Church is not just the negative 
locus of a non-historical revelation. Rather, revelation binds itself to the Church in 
historical continuity. 
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Bonhoeffer’s historically enduring positive relationship between revelation and 
Church is not, however, a return to the historicism Barth criticized. Even as Bonhoeffer 
portrayed revelation as actually entering time, he emphasized that the Church is consti- 
tuted from the divine side, from revelation (DBWE 1: 137). The Church arises not out of 
human action but out of divine action. In that sense, Bonhoeffer had taken the Barthian 
turn. The disagreement with Barth was about how to think about that divine action, that 
revelation. For Bonhoeffer, revelation was a divine action in history, and this allowed 
him to speak about the historically existing Church as the positive locus of revelation in 
a way that Barth could not in, for example, Romans II. 

Barth’s theology moved on quickly from the version Bonhoeffer read intensively 
in 1924-5. Most significant for this discussion is that Barth’s time-eternity dialectic 
migrated from eschatology to Christology. That is, the absolute qualitative difference 
between God and world soon played out no longer in the dialectical relationship 
between time and eternity but rather in the dialectical relationship between divinity 
and humanity in Christ (McCormack, 1995: 327-8). To plot Bonhoeffer’s ongoing 
disagreement with Barth would therefore require examining their differing concep- 
tions of the humanity-divinity relationship in Christ. This would require consideration 
of Bonhoeffer’s 1933 ‘Lectures on Christology’ (DBWE 12: 299-360), which fall outside 
of his student years (see DeJonge, 2017: 42-76). In any case, there is a sense in which the 
discussion of the Church in Sanctorum Communio had already arrived at the nub: the 
concept of revelation (von Soosten, 1992: 222). In his post-doctoral dissertation, Act and 
Being, Bonhoeffer organized his critique of Barth around this issue (DeJonge, 2012a: 
32-5 and 2012b: 122-3). 

One line of Act and Being’s argument against Barth is akin to what has just been 
presented. Bonhoeffer argues that Barth’s concept of revelation, which he character- 
izes as a momentary and non-historical ‘act’ of God, cannot make sense of the histor- 
ically continuous aspects of the Christian life, including the life of the Church. Barth 
cannot portray the Church as divinely grounded in its historical continuity but only 
as a historically existing “human community to which Christ then comes or not’ in 
momentary acts of revelation (DBWE 2: 112). Barth’s act-concept of revelation may 
re-establish the transcendence of God that theological historicism and psychologism 
had bargained away, but it cannot do justice to the historically continuous elements 
of Christianity. 

There is, however, another line of argument in Act and Being which suggests that 
Barth's concept of revelation actually fails even to secure God’s transcendence (DeJonge, 
2012a: 58-68). The background for this argument is Bonhoeffer’s portrayal of idealistic 
philosophy’s utter lack of transcendence. Bonhoeffer initially distinguishes Kant’s 
transcendental philosophy from later idealism because Kant took his orientation not 
from the thinking self but from the self’s reference to something that transcends it. 
Nonetheless, Bonhoeffer goes on to argue that the formal, empty character of tran- 
scendence in Kant, exemplified by the elusive ‘thing in itself} means his transcendental 
philosophy ultimately collapses into idealist self-reference. The transcendent in ques- 
tion is not robust enough to counter the knowing self’s insatiable desire to refer all of 
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reality to itself. To escape idealist self-reference, Bonhoeffer argues, transcendence must 
be real rather than ideal. It must be a transcendence in history (DBWE 2: 45). 

Bonhoeffer’s analysis of transcendental philosophy’s failure to escape the problems of 
idealism then swivels into a theological critique of Barth. While affirming Barth’s desire 
to re-establish divine transcendence, Bonhoeffer sees in Barth’s ‘wholly other’ God rem- 
nants of Kant’s empty, formal transcendent. Can the revelation of such a God really 
encounter the sinner if, as Barth’s act-concept of revelation seems to require, such reve- 
lation touches history without touching? The transcendence of revelation, Bonhoeffer 
argues, must be transcendence fully in history. The task of Act and Being, with some 
philosophical cues from Martin Heidegger’s radical critique of idealism, is the articula- 
tion of such a concept of revelation. 

Bonhoeffer names this concept ‘person. Formally defined, a person is the coordin- 
ation of act and being, ‘never in being without act, and never in act without being’ 
(DBWE 2: 159). To say that revelation is person, then, is to say with Barth that revelation 
has the character of act and therefore escapes domestication by the knowing self. But to 
say that revelation is person is also to say, in a way that Bonhoeffer judges Barth cannot, 
that revelation encounters as act out of its being in history (DBWE 2: 144). In this way, 
Bonhoeffer intends his person-concept of revelation to incorporate Barth’s concern 
with the transcendence of revelation while overcoming the problems introduced by an 
ahistorical concept of revelation. 

The philosophical language of Act and Being’s person-theology, which tends toward a 
formal definition of person developed against the background ofan abstract ‘problem of 
act and being, can obscure the theological provenance of Bonhoeffer’s understanding 
of revelation. This obscurity is lifted to some degree in the ‘Christology Lectures, when 
Bonhoeffer maps the language of act and being onto traditional Christological language 
(DBWE 12: 314-15). This signals that Bonhoeffer’s more philosophical discussion of the 
persons act-being structure is oriented above all to explicating the ‘personal ontological 
structure’ of Christ (DBWE 12: 310). The abstract, formal language of act and being 
unpacks what is revealed in the person of Christ, especially as Christ has been under- 
stood in the tradition of Luther. For Luther, Christ reveals that God’s honour rests not in 
transcendence of history but rather ‘in giving the divine self for our sake in the deepest 
condescension (Luther, 1970: 72; quoted in DBWE 2: 82n.1). 

The intellectual culmination of Bonhoeffer’s student years, then, was his post- 
doctoral dissertation, Act and Being. It offered a theological framework that allowed 
him, among other things, to position himself in relationship to both Barth and Holl. 
Indicating his debt to Barth, Bonhoeffer framed the argument in terms of the concept of 
revelation, categorizing theologies by either their act- or being-concepts of revelation. 
Bonhoeffer faulted act-theologies, such as Barth’s, for treating revelation as a non- 
historical act that could not theoretically ground the historically continuous being- 
elements of the Christian life. And he faulted a diversity of being-theologies for 
effectively confining revelation to what already is in the world, as he judged Holl to have 
done when he tied revelation to the conscience. Being-theology could not theoretically 
ground the transcendence of God's revelation. Bonhoeffer’s solution to this problem was 
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revelation conceived as person, the unity of act and being. And the paradigm of such 
revelation was the person of Christ, who is God’s transcendence in history, and whose 
ongoing presence is the church-community. 
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BONHOEFFER IN 
NORTH AMERICA 


GARY DORRIEN 


DIETRICH Bonhoeffer famously judged that American theologians and clergy trivialized 
liberal theology to the point of utter bankruptcy (cf. DBWE 10: 306). He came to this 
verdict shortly after arriving at Union Theological Seminary in September 1930 as a 
Sloane post-doctoral fellow, where Bonhoeffer grieved that faculty, classmates, and local 
clergy substituted humanistic bromides for Christian doctrine. Karl Barth, Bonhoeffer’s 
theological North Star, had stridently railed against liberal theology. Bonhoeffer, still 
grateful for his liberal training at Berlin under Adolf von Harnack, Reinhold Seeberg, 
Karl Holl, and Adolf Deissmann, and admiring of these teachers, did not rail. But 
Bonhoeffer shared Barth’s conviction that liberalism had nearly ruined Protestant 
theology and that Harnack had played a major role in the near ruination. 

At Union, Harnack had a strong legacy through two of his protégés, theologian 
William Adams Brown and church historian/Union president Arthur C. McGiffert, and 
had influenced many others. Bonhoeffer charged that Union theologians carried out the 
logic of liberalism to a shockingly self-negating degree. At least his teachers at Berlin 
had remembered what theology was supposed to be about: teaching the doctrines and 
taking Martin Luther seriously. At Union, Bonhoeffer said, theologians did not even try 
to teach real theology. The strongest faculty employed Christian phrases to buttress 
what they really cared about: religious socialism. Others espoused a shallow religious 
humanism that did not deserve to be called theology. Bonhoeffer thought he was open 
to being challenged by Union faculty, because Union taught social ministry better than 
any other seminary, and he was already skeptical of the post- Kantian scholasticism that 
filled his habilitation thesis, Act and Being. Then he protested that Union threw theology 
overboard in pursuit of social-ethical relevance. 

On his fellowship application, Bonhoeffer said he wanted to study his field—systematic 
theology—in a different cultural context. Elsewhere he had said that he sought a foreign 
experience and a ‘cloud of witnesses’ (Heb. 12:1). His charmed life showed through 
in both explanations, until Bonhoeffer despaired that he might be wasting his time 
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in New York. For him, theology had offered a means to achieve intellectual distinction, a 
refuge from family expectations, a gateway to a respectable career, a way to avoid political 
contention, and eventually, something inspiring—Barthian theology. Then he fumed 
and grieved that Union did not teach his field. American theologians, having experi- 
enced World War I very differently than Europeans, did not need a Crisis Theology 
after the war ended and could not fathom its Continental versions. Bonhoeffer was 
slow to grasp the difference, partly because he resisted political topics in the first place. 
He was also determined to live in the realm of high theology, where Americans 
inexplicably refused to go. To comprehend why Americans denigrated Barth and theo- 
logical seriousness, Bonhoeffer looked for a deeper explanation than the corruptions 
of liberalism or anything merely political. He did so just before the Great Depression 
drove Americans to devise their own Crisis Theology, although Bonhoeffer did not see 
that coming either, because he could not discern such a theology in Reinhold Niebuhr’s 
torrent of opinions. 

Bonhoeffer took courses in philosophy of religion with both Niebuhr and Eugene 
Lyman, systematic theology with John Baillie and Henry Pitney van Dusen, practical 
theology with seminary president Henry Sloane Coffin, Christian ethics with Niebuhr 
and Harry Ward, and church and community with Charles C. Webber. Repeatedly he 
implored classmates to rediscover the doctrines that made theology worth studying. 
It galled Bonhoeffer that Union liberals dismissed doctrinal theology as an outdated 
enterprise. They asked him breezy, clueless, uninterested questions about Barth, some- 
how looking down on Barth without fathoming what made him a towering theologian. 
Local clergy were even worse, preaching topical sermons that never mentioned the cross 
or resurrection. Bonhoeffer tried to explain why Barth mattered. Barth had saved him 
from Union’s fate; moreover, Union’ particular brand of liberal theology was inferior to 
the kind that Barth and Bonhoeffer had discarded. When Bonhoeffer warmed to this 
theme, he did not mention that his just-completed habilitation thesis sharply criticized 
Barth's doctrine of revelation (cf. DBWE 2: 81-102). Moreover, he admired Union's deep 
commitment to social justice ministry without absorbing that Union leadership in this 
area was entirely a Social Gospel achievement (DBWE 10: 462-76, 643-5). 


LIBERAL THEOLOGY IN GERMANY 


Bonhoeffer had come to liberal theology by default, and then dropped it when he read 
Barth. His father, Karl Bonhoeffer, had barely tolerated the cultural Protestantism 
(Kulturprotestantismus) of the Prussian Union Church, and his mother, Paula Bonhoeffer, 
was only slightly more religious, in cultural Protestant terms. The Bonhoeffer family was 
a close-knit brood of high achievers for whom religion was mostly for the low achieving. 
A bit of religion was good for society, as long as it served the regnant bourgeois order, 
although Paula Bonhoeffer perceived that her sensitive sixth child Dietrich had a 
spiritual streak. 
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Bonhoeffer decided on a theological career when he was thirteen years old, shortly 
after his oldest brother Walter was killed in World War I. Paula Bonhoeffer, devastated 
by Walter's death, was not surprised by this decision. Karl Bonhoeffer, grieving more 
stoically, was dismayed. Bonhoeffer’s older brothers, Karl-Friedrich and Klaus, who 
were more hostile to religion, were appalled. To them, any time spent on theology 
was wasted and incomprehensible. Karl-Friedrich and Klaus, besides not fathoming 
Bonhoeffer’s religious bent, did not appreciate that he had to excel at something differ- 
ent from them. As it was, taking up theology of any kind was a stretch for Bonhoeffer. 
Had there been no illustrious modern tradition of liberal theology to study, theology 
would not have seemed a credible option. 

Bonhoeffer took for granted during his gap year at Tübingen and his early studies at 
Berlin that the great German theologians, from Friedrich Schleiermacher to Harnack, 
defined what modern theology was about. Schleiermacher dispensed with external 
authorities, refused to believe any particular thing on the basis of authority, based his 
constructive theologizing on a theory of religious feeling, and interpreted doctrines as 
fallible attempts to explicate the Christian community's experience of redemption in 
Christ. In the mid-nineteenth century, the neo-Kantian and Hegelian schools competed 
with Schleiermacher’s approach, which yielded fusions called ‘mediating theology. 
In the 1870s, Albrecht Ritschl launched a fourth major school of German theology by 
emphasizing modern historical consciousness. Instead of overcoming historical criti- 
cism in the hermeneutical or philosophical manner of Schleiermacher, Kant, or Hegel, 
Ritschl said that theology needed to become explicitly historicist: Christianity is an irre- 
ducibly historical movement with a distinct social-ethical character. To recover the 
original character of Christianity in the early church's apostolic circle of ideas, one must 
use the tools of historical criticism, interpreting the results from the inside perspective 
of faith. Early Christianity was a Jesus movement focused on the kingdom of God. Thus, 
there is nothing deeper in Christianity than its practical, moral, teleological character as 
a distinct type of social-ethical religion. 

The Ritschlian School offers the rare example of disciples surpassing the founder, as 
both Harnack and Ernst Troeltsch exceeded Ritschl’s contribution to theology. In the 
late nineteenth century the Ritschlian School swept the field, chiefly under Harnack’s 
influence at Berlin. Brown and McGiffert were among the many who found the role 
model for their entire careers by studying under Harnack. Brown was born into wealth 
and liberal religiosity through his family’s longstanding connections to Wall Street and 
Union. Studying at Yale, Brown was exhorted by sociologist William Graham Sumner to 
brush aside the lowly and weak; Social Darwinism defined the scientific understanding 
of society and social evolution. Studying at Union, Brown was told by teachers and 
classmates to aim for Berlin, chiefly because Harnack taught there. 

Harnack taught two generations of Berlin students to say that Christianity is essen- 
tially a life, not a doctrine or even an ethic. The life is kindled afresh in age after age. To 
grasp this life with comprehension, Harnack urged, one must study its entire history, 
just as one studies the root and stem ofa tree, plus the bark, the branches, and the way it 
blooms. Instead of overcoming history by dogma, historical criticism purifies dogma, 
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breaking the power of the traditions that fossilized Christianity into something alien 
to the gospel of Jesus. The Ritschlian School adopted Ritschl’s neo-Kantian principle 
that religion belongs to practical reason and its conception of value, not to scientific 
reason or metaphysical speculation. Harnack, however, had a simpler idea than Ritschl 
of the original gospel. For Ritschl, claiming the historical Jesus was never quite the point, 
because what mattered was the development of the Jesus movement's defining ideas. 
For Harnack, the figure of Jesus and his teaching, crystallized in the Lord’s Prayer, were 
very much the point. Brown caught the difference, preferring Harnack’s personalistic 
emphasis. He couldn't get enough of Harnack’s teaching: ‘I have heard many great lec- 
turers, but Harnack was the only man I could hear for two hours a day for six days in the 
week, for two years, and at the end, look forward as eagerly to the last lecture as to the 
first. There was a freshness about his mind, an ability to see things in proportion, that 
I have never found equaled in any other teacher’ (Dorrien, 2003: 27). 


LIBERAL THEOLOGY IN AMERICA 


For Brown and McGiffert, Harnack settled the question of how theology should be 
taught in the modern age. Christianity is based on the person and gospel of Jesus and 
nothing else. Historical criticism yields the apostolic gospel in its original simplicity and 
beauty. In 1892 Brown returned from Berlin just as Union biblical scholar Charles Briggs 
underwent his first trial for heresy in the Presbyterian Church. Union came slowly to its 
path-breaking role in theology because it took pride in representing the New School and 
Old School factions of the Presbyterian Church. W. G. T. Shedd, Union's only theologian 
in the 1880s, was a rigid defender of biblical infallibility who allowed a single exception to 
seventeenth-century Reformed orthodoxy: God does not send infants to hell. When 
Shedd belatedly retired in 1890, Union struggled and failed to replace him, partly because 
so much was at stake. 

Meanwhile church historian Philip Schaff retired from Union in 1892 and Briggs 
was expelled from the Presbyterian Church in 1893 for applying historical criticism to 
the Bible. Union replaced Schaff with McGiffert, impressed that he had studied under 
Harnack at Berlin and earned his doctorate at Marburg. The theology chair was a harder 
call, but Brown won the position just as Union was compelled to leave the Presbyterian 
Church due to its support of Briggs. Union Seminary, without really deciding to become 
a bastion of liberal theology or ecumenism, very quickly became both. It placed 
Harnack’s two leading American disciples in major chairs and operated without a 
denominational sponsor. Brown taught at Union until 1936, playing a leading role in the 
ecumenical movement. He exemplified the liberal mainstream of the American Social 
Gospel, which fused Ritschlian theology to progressive social activism. McGiffert 
taught at Union until 1927 and served as its president from 1917 to 1926. On his watch, 
Union established close ties with Columbia University and became one of the two 
leading American centres of graduate training in theology. Union and its chief rival for 
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theological leadership, the University of Chicago Divinity School, espoused similar 
forms of Social Gospel ethics and politics, and different forms of liberal theology. 

Brown and McGiffert exemplified Union’s Ritschlian faith that historical criticism 
yields the Jesus of history and thus confirms the faith of Christianity. Jesus taught an 
ethic of the kingdom of God, which the Social Gospel construed as a call to trans- 
form the structures of society in the direction of social justice. The Social Gospel, in 
this rendering, had much at stake in the Ritschlian argument that historical criticism 
is an indispensable ally of Christian faith that establishes the social-ethical Jesus of 
the Social Gospel. The founding liberal theologians at Chicago, Shailer Mathews and 
George Burman Foster, had the same belief when they began their careers in the early 
1890s, but in the early twentieth century they stopped saying that historical criticism 
yields the Social Gospel Jesus or even a liberal Jesus. Mathews and Foster monitored 
the pitched battle in the Ritschlian School that produced the History of Religions 
School. Two arguments split the German Ritschlian theologians: Was Jesus an other- 
worldly apocalypticist, as Religionsgeschtliche Schule critics said? And how can a 
genuinely historicist approach privilege any particular religion, as the Ritschlians 
did with Christianity? 

Ernst Troeltsch and Wilhelm Bousset led the fight in Germany for a fully historicist 
theology that did not privilege Christianity or Christian questions. For theology to be 
critical, Troeltsch contended, it had to evaluate religions from a neutral standpoint, and 
not be derived from any particular religious tradition. (Troeltsch, however, also claimed 
for most of his career that Christianity was the best religion because it distinctly valorized 
the sacred absoluteness of individual personalities.) Harnack and Wilhelm Herrmann 
countered that privileging Christianity was legitimate because no religion can be 
understood from a purely outsider perspective. The kingdom faith of Jesus is valued as 
absolute only by those who follow Jesus. Harnack defended the mainstream Ritschlian 
School balance between history and faith, Troeltsch pushed historicism as far as he dared, 
and Herrmann dropped Ritschl’s defining commitment to historical consciousness. 
Under the pressure of his debate with Troeltsch, Herrmann returned to Schleiermacher’s 
appeal to spiritual experience, albeit with an exaggerated anti-historical logic that 
Schleiermacher himself did not espouse. 

Mathews and Foster founded Chicago School liberalism on the premise that theology 
had to become as scientific and modernist as possible, although Foster’s wavering on 
this proposition contained an echo of Herrmann versus Troeltsch. At times Foster was 
Chicago's most forceful proponent of pragmatic empiricism. At other times he said that 
empiricist tools do not grasp what really matters in religion—inspiration, personality, 
spiritual power—and that religion is pointless without a real God. On the one hand, 
pragmatic functionalist interpretations barely scratched the surface of religion; on the 
other, theologians had to make do with them. The Chicago theologians became a school 
by throwing aside Foster’s double-mindedness. Mathews, Gerald Birney Smith, Edward 
Scribner Ames, and Shirley Jackson Case opted wholly for pragmatic empiricism, 
disavowing the Ritschlian claim that evangelical norms and the modern scientific 
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worldview fit together. At Union Seminary, theologians said that modern Christianity 
did not break continuity with historic Christianity. At Chicago, theologians replied that 
modernity was a revolution, breaking continuity. 

The Chicago School developed a distinct sociological form of the History of 
Religions approach, emphasizing social process and the development of institutions. 
It was naturalistic and idealistic, describing God as a personification of ideals, without 
agreeing whether God is a cosmic reality. Most importantly, it adopted the signature 
ideas of Harvard philosopher William James: pragmatism and radical empiricism. 
Jamesian pragmatism construed all concepts as habits of belief or rules of action. Ideas 
are true according to their practical usefulness. Ideas are like knives and forks, enab- 
ling useful action. The early Chicago School wanted no more philosophical under- 
girding than the pragmatism of James and Chicago philosopher John Dewey. It sought 
to eliminate post-Kantian transcendental givens from theology, making theology as 
scientific as possible. The other idea that the Chicago School took from James, how- 
ever, opened the door to what became process theology, a school of thought overflow- 
ing with philosophical claims. James taught that experience is relational. Instead of 
focusing on atomistic units of experience, empiricism needed to study experience as a 
flowing, immediate continuity. Life is a continuous flux or stream of experiences lack- 
ing distinct boundaries. Radical empiricism, in James’ conception, focused on the 
relational flow of experience. The Chicago School thus espoused a form of process 
theology long before its third generation adopted the metaphysical organicism of 
Alfred North Whitehead. 

When Bonhoeffer arrived at Union in 1930, the Chicago School was in its second- 
generation heyday. America’s leading theologian was D. C. Macintosh, a Chicago School 
protégé of Foster who taught for twenty-nine years at Yale. The most prominent new- 
comer in theology was Henry Nelson Wieman, who joined the Chicago faculty in 1927. 
Macintosh developed a realistic monist epistemology for conceiving theology as an 
empirical enterprise. He argued that theology apprehends its divine Object by studying 
religious experience. With echoes of Kant and James, Macintosh taught that human 
beings have a right to believe in the God that must exist if they are to lead morally healthy 
and rational lives. Wieman fashioned a similar pragmatic realism with a sharper edge, 
protesting that liberal theology had become too subjective—talking too long-windedly 
about history, shrinking from defending God’s objective existence, and compensating 
with social activism. Wieman charged that liberal theology drove strong and intelligent 
people away from religion by convincing them that nothing serious was at stake. His 
alternative conceived God as a structured event and theology as the analysis of the total 
event of religious experience. Human life and the flourishing of the good, Wieman 
reasoned, are necessarily dependent on something. If there is a human good, it must 
have a source—a something of supreme value. Wieman made this ‘something’ the 
object of theology. His thought was indebted to Whitehead, but Wieman judged that 
Whitehead was too metaphysical, so the Whitehead vogue at Chicago had to wait for 
generation three. 
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BONHOEFFER’S ASSESSMENT OF UNION 
THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


These were the strongest voices in American theology when Bonhoeffer arrived at Union. 
He recognized that Union mostly stuck to the Ritschlian side of the debate over his- 
toricism and held back from Chicago's wholehearted pragmatic empiricism. Union's 
president in 1930, Henry Sloane Coffin, was a silk-stocking Yankee, Presbyterian min- 
ister, and evangelical liberal. He had declined the Union presidency in 1916 before 
accepting it in 1926. Then he ran the seminary until 1945, when he was succeeded at 
Union by another ardent Ritschlian liberal, Pitney Van Dusen. Bonhoeffer grasped that 
Union took pride in proclaiming as much of the gospel message as it deemed to be cred- 
ible on liberal terms, and that Union had much at stake in doing so. But he gasped at the 
differences between Union liberalism and the kind he threw off at Berlin. Bonhoeffer’s 
early letters registered the shock, deriding his classmates and teachers as ignorant 
‘schoolboys’ (Primaner) (DBWE 10: 251). He kept saying it after he left Union, reporting 
to the German Church Federation Office that Union liberals were sadly wrong, in their 
trivializing way, in imagining they were Christians. 

He said it bluntly to his friend Helmut Rößler in December 1930. American liberal 
Protestantism, Bonhoeffer wrote, was ‘infinitely depressing’ to him, ‘smiling in despera- 
tion’ without realizing it was desperate: 


The almost frivolous attitude here is unprecedented, and my hope of finding Heb. 
12:1 fulfilled has been bitterly disappointed. Moreover, theology in Germany seems 
infinitely provincial to them here; they just don’t understand it; they grin when you 
mention Luther (DBWE 10: 261). 


A week later, writing to German church superintendent Max Diestel, Bonhoeffer allowed 
that American seminarians were certainly friendly; they even expected professors to be 
friendly. But conversations with American students and professors ‘almost never yield 
anything of substance; because Americans were averse to substance and truth: 


There is no theology here. Although I am basically taking classes and lectures in 
dogmatics and philosophy of religion, the impression is overwhelmingly negative. 
They talk a blue streak without the slightest substantive foundation and with no 
evidence of any criteria. The students—on the average twenty-five to thirty years 
old—are completely clueless with respect to what dogmatics is really about. They are 
not familiar with even the most basic questions. They become intoxicated with lib- 
eral and humanistic phrases, are amused at the fundamentalists, and yet basically 
are not even up to their level. (DBWE 10: 265-6) 


Bonhoeffer struggled to convey how bad it was. He had groused about shallow stu- 
dents at Berlin, too, but he assured Diestel that this was much worse. Americans 
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‘dreadfully sentimentalized’ religion, they spouted their opinions with ‘an almost 
naive know-it-all attitude, and any reference to Luther evoked insolent laughter. They 
were proud to be superficial, counting it as sophistication. With a glimmer of some- 
thing important, Bonhoeffer said that most of the theologians and clergy at Union 
accepted James’ notion of a finite God: “They find it to be profound and modern and 
do not sense at all the impertinent frivolousness in all such talk? Local church services 
were much the same: 


The sermon has been reduced to parenthetical church remarks about newspaper 
events. As long as I’ve been here, I have heard only one sermon in which you could 
hear something like a genuine proclamation, and that was delivered by a Negro 
(indeed, in general I’m increasingly discovering greater religious power and origin- 
ality in Negroes) (DBWE 10: 266). 


That was another important glimmer; Bonhoeffer caught that gospel truths were exist- 
ential to Adam Clayton Powell Sr. and his African American congregation at Abyssinian 
Church. Overall, however, the case for despair was overwhelming. Bonhoeffer puzzled 
over how the usual fare in American churches could be called Christianity. The Federal 
Council of Churches, he reported, was equally frivolous: ‘People talked about every- 
thing, except about theology. Only rarely did anyone venture any comments really get- 
ting to the point, and if they did, the discussion quickly moved on to the daily agenda’ 
(DBWE 10: 266-7). 

Why did Americans take pride in being shallow? Liberalism was a factor, Bonhoeffer 
judged, and so was practicality. But liberal theology had a profound intellectual legacy, 
and the entire Ritschlian School was unabashedly practical. It seemed to Bonhoeffer 
that something distinctly American was at play. He focused on this puzzle while 
overlooking colossally worse developments in Germany. Lutheran theologians Paul 
Althaus and Emanuel Hirsch won large and very respectable church followings by 
lauding the Nazi movement, stoking nationalist resentments, baptizing Nazi ideology, 
and subsequently cheering for Adolf Hitler when he took power. In February 1931, 
Rößler cautioned Bonhoeffer not to exaggerate the comparative badness of the 
American situation. The situation in Germany was terrible, he warned: “The powerful 
völkisch movement is combining a purified, red-hot national feeling with a new 
paganism...clothed in a Christian garb, which made it hard to oppose. Rößler said that 
Bonhoeffer did not notice only because he was resolutely non-political, and he did not 
have to struggle for his economic existence. It was nice that Bonhoeffer could concen- 
trate on high theology, but the Nazis had theology too: they had a chiliastic doctrine in 
the idea of the Third Reich and an Antichrist doctrine in their hatred of Jews. Rößler 
observed that variations of these ideas were spreading throughout the world. He 
understood, he said, why Bonhoeffer floated above it all, because Rößler felt the same 
temptation. He also commended Bonhoeffer for holding fast to the Christian gospel. 
Rößler did not say, perhaps out of friendship, that these two things actually did not fit 
together (DBWE 10: 282-3). 
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Meanwhile Bonhoeffer stewed over American shallowness. Nearly every classroom and 
dormitory discussion raised the issue for him. Every day he conversed with Americans 
who did not assume what he assumed. More precisely, virtually all Americans appar- 
ently held assumptions that were self-evident to them, ‘but so alien to me. Bonhoeffer 
felt compelled to comprehend ‘this foreign style of thinking’ (DBWE 10: 310), so he 
asked Lyman to tutor him on James’ philosophy. Lyman agreeably met with Bonhoeffer 
every other week, poring over James, Dewey, and American pragmatist Ralph Barton 
Perry, while Bonhoeffer also took Lyman’s second semester course on ‘Religious Aspects 
of Contemporary Philosophy, which featured James’ book, The Varieties of Religious 
Experience (James, 1902). 

James taught that religious and social ideals were better defended by an open-minded 
radical empiricism than by metaphysical systems spun out of concepts. Radical empiri- 
cism, on his terms, respected the human experience of plurality and different kinds 
of unity in a world of flux and sensation. Non-empirical philosophies claiming some 
truth beyond the realm of practical actuality were simply unreal, parading mere sup- 
positions about reality. In James’ striking image, speculative philosophy held reality 
no better than a net holds water. The fresh and winsome brilliance of James’ writing 
captivated Bonhoeffer, without persuading him. Bonhoeffer could see why James was 
famous, at least in America, although he shook his head at James’ vague polytheism and 
he flatly rejected James’ claim that religious individuals care about God’s efficiency, not 
God's reality. God’s reality is a basic conviction, Bonhoeffer countered, not a philosoph- 
ical question. Bonhoeffer claimed that he read almost all of James’ philosophical works 
at Union. Then he moved on to Dewey, who never dazzled, but who thoroughly carried 
out the pragmatic instrumentalist approach to philosophy (DBWE, 1; 310, 438-40). 

Now Bonhoeffer understood why liberal Americans thought they could be anti- 
intellectual and intellectually advanced at the same time. He also studied Whitehead, 
Boston University personalist theologian Albert C. Knudson, and Harvard naturalist 
philosopher George Santayana, but all these were variations on philosophical schools 
he knew something about. The pragmatism of James and Dewey was new to Bonhoeffer, 
and revealing. It was a school of philosophy that rejected philosophy. It reduced thought 
to a teleological function: the service of life. It explicitly rejected the idea that truth is 
the norm of all thinking. Bonhoeffer took satisfaction in solving his American puzzle. 
American academics, he told the Church Federation Office, truly believed that the 
entire Kantian epistemological approach to philosophy was pointless, because it did 
not advance life. For Americans, truth was not normative or even valid; it was merely 
whatever worked. American pragmatism was precisely ‘the destruction of philosophy as 
the question of truth, in which philosophy was reduced to ‘a positive individual discip- 
line with practical goals’ (DBWE, 10: 310). Though Bonhoeffer acknowledged that the 
Chicago School was more Jamesian than Union Seminary, he implied that Union faculty 
exaggerated the difference. Union Seminary was so Jamesian that no faculty member 
taught or even understood how Paul and Luther conceived Christianity (DBWE 10: 311). 
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In Bonhoeffer’s telling, Union had four groups of faculty. The strongest group clustered 
around social ethicists Niebuhr and Harry Ward, because both were radical Socialists 
and Union conceived theology as a handmaiden of social ethics. Niebuhr, to Bonhoeffer, 
was fascinating, bristling, and incomprehensible, regaling classes with barrages of 
opinion that swirled around everything except God. Bonhoeffer would take a few notes 
at the beginning of class, lay down his pen in frustration, and stare imperiously at 
Niebuhr, who felt the disparity in doctorates between them: Niebuhr, zero; Bonhoeffer, 
two. On one occasion after class, Bonhoeffer tartly asked Niebuhr whether Union 
was a theological school or a school for politicians. Niebuhr pushed back, declaring 
that Bonhoeffer’s concept of grace was too otherworldly, Lutheran, and ethically trun- 
cated. That was a foretaste of Bonhoeffer’s critique of cheap grace, although Bonhoeffer 
never acknowledged that he owed this theological debt to his enduring and loyal 
friend, Niebuhr. 

The second faculty group at Union was churchly and liberal, not radical. Its ringleader 
was Church of Scotland theologian John Baillie, whose position Bonhoeffer described 
as a blend of Ritschl, Herrmann, and Scottish Enlightenment rationalism—three forms 
of liberalism in which ‘the notion of an internal theological criticism is completely 
unknown and not understood. The Baillie group, though assigned to teach Christian 
doctrine, plainly did not, leaving commitment to dogmatics ‘in utter disarray’ (DBWE, 
10: 308). The third group taught philosophical and cultural topics—very well in Lyman’s 
case; Lyman came out best in Bonhoeffer’s accounts of the Union faculty. Bonhoeffer’s 
assessment of the fourth group—the practical theologians—depended on the context. 
He befriended a professor of church and community, Gaylord S. White, and his favourite 
course at Union was on church and community, taught by Charles C. Webber, a radical 
Socialist. Both were resources for Bonhoeffer’s developing theology of sociality (cf. 
Green, 1999). To the Church Federation Office, however, Bonhoeffer blasted the prac- 
tical theologians for ignoring the gospel message of the church. According to him, the 
only exception was the famous Harry Emerson Fosdick, who sometimes wedged some 
gospel content into his sermons at Riverside Church and homiletics classes at Union, 
although Bonhoeffer judged that Fosdick was basically an Emersonian idealist with a 
Social Gospel veneer. 

Bonhoeffer grieved throughout his year at Union that American liberals did not care 
about theology enough to fight about it. He chafed at lectures that breezed past fine doc- 
trinal points. Even in dormitory discussions, normative judgments were censored. 
American liberals, he said, believed in the spirit of fairness, not in truth. As long as a 
classmate was likeable, no disapproving comment was allowed. Bonhoeffer was incredu- 
lous. Why study at a seminary if you could not criticize somebody's theology? The 
American Theological Society (ATS) was no better. Baillie served as ATS president in 
1930/1, inviting Bonhoeffer to attend the groups spring meeting at Union. Bonhoeffer 
found it pitifully superficial, ‘almost like discussions among students in their first semester’ 
(DBWE, 10: 295). 
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FRIENDSHIPS AT UNION AND 
THE IMPACT OF HARLEM 


Yet Bonhoeffer’s post-doctoral year at Union was enormously beneficial for him, begin- 
ning with the friendships he made among classmates. He befriended three Social Gospel 
socialists who spoke the language of commitment that he respected: United Church 
of Canada minister John King Gordon, American Presbyterian seminarian William G. 
Klein, and American Methodist doctoral student James Dombrowski. Gordon went 
on to co-found the Co-operative Commonwealth Federation of Canada, Klein taught 
social science at Warren Wilson College in North Carolina, and Dombrowski worked 
with Myles Horton at the Highlander Folk School in Tennessee. These were perhaps the 
three most radical Christians that Bonhoeffer ever met. 

He formed closer friendships with four others. One was a Reformed seminarian from 
a German-speaking Swiss canton, Erwin Sutz, and another was an American Reformed 
doctoral student, Paul Lehmann. Bonhoeffer had things Germanic in common with Sutz, 
but more importantly, Bonhoeffer, Sutz, and Lehmann shared a passion for Barthian 
theology. Lehmann, at the time writing a dissertation on Ritschl and Barth, was a 
Norman Thomas socialist and pacifist, and later became a prominent theologian himself. 
A third friendship was distinctly important for Bonhoeffer. A. Franklin Fisher, a black 
Baptist seminarian from Birmingham, Alabama, reached out to Bonhoeffer and intro- 
duced him to Abyssinian Baptist Church in Harlem (cf. Williams, 2014). It was there 
that Bonhoeffer got his reward for coming to New York. A fourth friend, Swiss/French 
Reformed seminarian Jean Lasserre, was a pacifist headed toward a noted career in the 
International Fellowship of Reconciliation. Bonhoeffer had never known a no-exceptions 
pacifist and could not imagine a Lutheran pacifist. It did not help that American liberal 
theology emphasized the peace-making Jesus of the Sermon on the Mount. But Lasserre 
and Abyssinian Church got to him. 

The Barth connection with Sutz and Lehmann was precious for Bonhoeffer. Barth said 
that liberal theology, Catholicism, Protestant orthodoxy, and every form of cultural and 
political theology rendered faith as a human achievement, always disastrously. The only 
way to avert pagan idolatry in theology was to accept the revelatory faith proclaimed by 
Luther and Calvin, as refashioned by Barth: faith is a gift of the Holy Spirit; faith is not 
assent to doctrine; revelation is not doctrine or any ‘thing’ at all; theology explicates the 
Word of God alone; Christian faith is not a worldview; and theology belongs distinctly 
to the church. Like Hegel, Barth conceived revelation as divine self-revealing, although 
Barth never acknowledged that he got his (Hegelian) concept of revelation from 
Herrmann (cf. Dorrien, 1999: 14-46). Barth construed the self-authenticating character 
of revelation in neo-Reformation terms as the interaction of Word and Spirit, reclaim- 
ing ancient ways of speaking of Christ as Logos and of God as Triune mystery. He 
insisted that this was the language of authentic Christian theology; it sounded strange to 
modern Protestants only because they trafficked in pitiful substitutes. 
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Bonhoeffer had found his theological studies to be dismal fare until he read Barth in 
1925 and became a Barthian. Barth’s second-edition Epistle to the Romans and his 1925 
reader, Das Wort Gottes und Die Theologie, enthralled Bonhoeffer, enabling his entire 
theological career. Nearly everything that Bonhoeffer ever wrote about theology held 
Barth in mind, sometimes very critically, as in his habilitation thesis, Act and Being 
(DBWE 2), which gave highest place to a Barthian argument about the nature of revela- 
tion: should revelation be conceptualized in terms of acting (God is the one who always 
acts) or in terms of being (God is the one who is)? Is there a way to conceive revelation as 
a reality prior to these transcendental and ontological categories? 

Bonhoeffer arrived in New York fresh from his critique of Barth’s dialectical actualist 
concept that God’s knowing is the creative origin of the world. He allowed that Barth 
found a way to preserve God's freedom from the world, but at the price of losing God’s 
inner continuity and the continuity of God’s relation to the world. Bonhoeffer hoped to 
engage American theologians on these issues. He thought he was open to being taught, 
because he had misgivings about his dissertation. If theology belongs solely to the 
church, as he asserted in his inaugural lecture at Berlin, and if Jesus fits into no philo- 
sophical system, what was the point of his post-Kantian straining over interpretations of 
existence? Act and Being, he began to say, operated in the realm of the ‘phraseological, 
but he wanted to engage with the real world. Bonhoeffer came to Union eager to be 
pushed on this issue, only to discover that theologians there did not bother to teach 
doctrinal theology. He never said afterwards that he was wrong to be so disappointed, 
and he never took back the scathing things he wrote about white American church ser- 
vices. Yet Bonhoeffer allowed his Social Gospel friends to challenge him. He immersed 
himself, through Unions church and community courses, in forms of social ministry 
that did not exist in Germany, and he was rocked by a powerful, buoyant, African 
American version of the Social Gospel at Abyssinian Church. 

Bonhoeffer had never conversed with a person of colour before he arrived in New 
York. Fisher became the first by seeking him out; then Bonhoeffer read books assigned 
at Union by W. E. B. Du Bois, Booker T. Washington, and James Weldon Johnson— 
another first for him. Fisher took him to Abyssinian Church and also introduced 
Bonhoeffer to educators at Howard University, where Fisher had graduated in 1930. By 
Bonhoeffer’s account, at Abyssinian he experienced the only genuine Christianity that 
he witnessed in the United States. Adam Clayton Powell Sr. preached the gospel of Jesus 
at Abyssinian with passion, conviction, and creativity. The congregation roared with 
heartfelt faith when it sang and prayed and shouted. Bonhoeffer was surprised and 
enraptured by all of it. He learned that worship could be joyful, at least when African 
Americans gathered to worship. He told Myles Horton, at the time a Union student, that 
black Americans were the only Americans capable of real religion. 

Powell preached that the mere act of seeking the kingdom of God brought all things 
needed to the seeker, exactly as Jesus said in the Sermon on the Mount. He tooka similar 
view of Matthew 25, urging congregants to see Jesus in the poor and oppressed. In both 
cases, the gospel proclaimed truths of his experience. Powell taught his children to think 
of their step-grandfather, Anthony Dunn, when they pictured Jesus. Dunn was a former 
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slave of Virginia planter Llewellyn Powell, he had a letter ‘P’ branded on his back, and he 
took in many homeless people, including Powell’s mother, Sally Dunning. To see Jesus 
in Dunn was to remember the human being who gave refuge to the mother of the very 
slaver who had owned and burned him. Powell preached every week about suffering, 
forgiving, and demanding justice, like Jesus. 

Bonhoeffer caught the searing sincerity in Powell’s preaching and the extraordinary 
joy in black worship, a stunning contrast to melancholic German Lutheranism and 
stuffy white American Protestantism. Powell had dragged Abyssinian to Harlem in 1923, 
forcing his reluctant congregation to leave mid-Manhattan. He had built Abyssinian 
into a powerhouse of 7,000 members, achieving national eminence as a champion of 
the Social Gospel. Powell preached revival sermons about the necessity of progressive 
theology. He talked about getting heaven into people, not people into heaven, and 
building the kingdom on earth. Conservatives lost the gospel, he said, by dogmatizing 
it, and rationalists lost it by letting go of Jesus. Powell commended modern scholarship 
and gospel-centred preaching. Politically he operated in the same integrative fashion, 
commending Washington and Du Bois, urging churchgoers to enter the struggle for 
social justice by fusing the best parts of the Washington and Du Bois traditions 
(Dorrien, 2015: 425-47). 

Powell shook his head at the lifelessness of conventional church religion. Christianity 
is pointless, he urged, if one does not experience the gospel as a power of personal and 
social salvation. Jesus loved his enemies and suffered for others on the way to Calvary. 
To follow Jesus is to take up the costly, fellow-suffering discipleship of the Sermon on 
the Mount and the cross. Powell often lamented that most ministers were provincial 
fundamentalists who distorted the gospel, which caught up with him just as Bonhoeffer 
began teaching Sunday School at Abyssinian. 

In December 1930, Powell dramatically challenged all black ministers to make a sacri- 
ficial offering for the poor. He had pledged $1,000 to Abyssinian’s food pantry, and kept 
driving his 1926 Packard, even though church officers wanted to give him a new one. If 
all black ministers followed his example, he said, no black American would go hungry 
this Christmas. Powell broke it down nationally, declaring that the 10,000 ministers 
who were well off should donate their entire salary for January, February, and March. He 
urged the second tier of 10,000 ministers to donate half their salary for these months, 
and the third tier of 10,000 to donate one-fourth. Anyone who failed to do this, he 
declared, had no business preaching about the sheep and goats of Matthew 25. 

He got an avalanche of responses from black ministers, nearly all of them infuriated 
and offended. Powell’s clerical colleagues said that he lived in a different world from 
them, he was a privileged character and publicity hog, his luxurious home was magnifi- 
cently furnished, their congregations did not offer new Packards and European vaca- 
tions, and he ‘should get a clue. Sometimes they embellished their protestations with 
exaggerated ideas of Powell’s lifestyle. The outpouring of indignation deeply wounded 
Powell; he said it was the most painful experience of his life. Exactly what Bonhoeffer 
understood about this episode is unknown, because he never wrote about his experi- 
ences at Abyssinian. The little that he knew about black church Christianity he learned 
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through Fisher, who went on to a pastorate in Atlanta and later a movement partnership 
with Martin Luther King Jr. in the Southern Christian Leadership Conference. 
Bonhoeffer was chagrined to miss Easter Sunday at Abyssinian, because he did not 
know that Easter was a ticket-buying occasion there. The previous December, however, 
he was moved by Powell’s bold plea to practice Matthew 25. Powell’ call to make sacri- 
fices for the poor was a thunderbolt of real-world theologizing. It rang with the same 
gospel conviction that Bonhoeffer later expressed in declaring that one had to cry out 
for the Jews to qualify for singing the Gregorian chant. 

Bonhoeffer’s friendship with Lasserre was similarly impactful. They bonded over 
European affinities and steered carefully around French-versus-German grievances 
until a watershed evening in the spring of 1931. The film version of Erich Maria 
Remarque’s bestselling novel, All Quiet on the Western Front, opened at a Manhattan 
film theatre. Bonhoeffer and Lasserre watched it together, very uncomfortably. The 
story depicted the desperate futility and suffering of German troops during World 
War I. In Germany, the Nazis railed that the book and film were degenerate, pacifist, 
and anti-German. In New York, the film got an American audience to cheer for Germans 
against the French. Lasserre was stunned that a movie could whip an American audi- 
ence into one-sided forgetting. Bonhoeffer, embarrassed by the story and theatre 
scene, sympathized with Lasserre, who was deeply moved by Bonhoeffer’s reaction. 
For both it was a breakthrough experience of Christian communion prevailing over 
national loyalties, and of sealing a special friendship. Lasserre was a crucial witness 
for Bonhoeffer, one who exemplified Sermon on the Mount discipleship, although 
Bonhoeffer had returned to Germany before he realized how deeply Lasserre had 
influenced him. 

Bonhoeffer had a standard speech on war that he gave, evidently several times, to 
New York church groups. It was friendly, peaceable, defensive, and a wildly optimistic 
assessment of the German peace movement. He cautioned Americans that Germany 
was no more at fault in 1914 than Russia and France and that Article 231 of the Treaty of 
Versailles, which blamed Germany entirely, was grossly unjust, yielding twelve years of 
German suffering. Germans were suffering terribly, Bonhoeffer said, but they did not 
despair and they gave no consideration whatsoever to another war. He emphasized 
the latter point, because Americans asked him about it constantly, which he found 
astonishing. Another war was out of the question, even as governments prepared for 
war. Bonhoeffer said that the German Youth Movement was powerful, surging, and 
‘entirely pacifistic, an ‘enormous power’ for peace (DBWE, 10: 417). German youths 
stretched out their hands to Americans out of love for Germany and the desire for 
peace. He ended by stressing the importance of loving one’s home. ‘Love your home 
better than all? he urged (DBWE, 10: 419). If Germans, Americans, and all other peoples 
merely loved their homes more than they cared about all political and economic ideas, 
then there would be no more wars. 

This call for peace idealized the very youth movement that would surge into the 
Nazi party and lift Hitler above conventional right-wing nationalists. Bonhoeffer’s 
resolve to confront the real world had barely begun when he returned to Germany. 
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BONHOEFFER THE 
ACADEMIC THEOLOGIAN 


PETER FRICK 


INTRODUCTION 


THE element that is missing in the two typical portrayals of Bonhoeffer as a spiritual 
mentor and martyr is that he was more than anything else an academic theologian. This 
claim may be substantiated by a brief look at his writings. Of the sixteen volumes of the 
Dietrich Bonhoeffer Works English (DBWE), there are more volumes of a strictly aca- 
demic nature (DBWE 1, 2, 3, 6 and large sections in volumes 11, 12, 14, 15) than either 
those dealing with him as conspirator (DBWE 8, 16) or spiritual mentor (DBWE 4, 5). 
This ordering of his writings sheds light on the specific years when Bonhoeffer was 
engaged in academic pursuits. DBWE 1 and 2 are the fruit of his student days, and 
DBWE 3, 11, 12, 14 and 15 are the fruit of his two academic positions, namely his teaching 
at the University of Berlin (1932/3) and his being the director of the underground seminary 
of the Confessing Church both in Finkenwalde and then also during the year following 
its official closure (1935-7). 

But in what sense can we call Bonhoeffer an academic theologian and what is the 
significance of that identity for Bonhoeffer himself? According to Eberhard Bethge, 
Bonhoeffer had already decided as a boy to become ‘a minister and theologian’ 
(Bethge, 2000: 36). In view of that decision, at age 15 Bonhoeffer took biblical Hebrew in 
school, in addition to Latin and Greek, and thus laid the foundation for an academic 
career in theology. While the mastery of the ancient languages was an entry require- 
ment, the acquisition of the methods in theology, alongside his interest in philosophy, 
was learned at the university. The acceptance into a pastorate was, however, contingent 
on his success as a student of theology. During the 1920s in Germany, the academic 
training in theology at the university level was the necessary prerequisite in order to be 
considered for a position in the church—not the other way round. In other words, a call- 
ing to a pastorate was not the primary step and theological education a mere secondary 
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step to facilitate the calling. For Bonhoeffer the sequence was clear: academic theology 
is the foundation of a position in a pastorate and not its consequence. In a short lecture 
during the summer semester in 1933 entitled “What Should a Student of Theology Do 
Today?, Bonhoeffer cautions that it is not necessary to wait for an experience of ‘being 
called’ to pastoral ministry. What makes one a theologian, he asserts, is the ‘real willing- 
ness to work seriously, to study, and to think. It is not the experience of a call but the 
determination to do sober, earnest, and responsible theological work that is the gateway 
to the study of theology’ (DBWE 12: 433). 

The focus of this essay will be on Bonhoeffer’s four semesters of teaching theology at 
the University of Berlin. I will briefly examine each of the four semesters, and follow this 
with a discussion of the main features of Bonhoeffer’s academic theology. 


CONTEXT: THE TRANSITION FROM STUDENT 
TO UNIVERSITY TEACHING 


Bonhoeffer finished his doctoral dissertation Sanctorum Communio at the age of 21 in 
1927, and his Habilitation, a post-doctoral thesis requisite for teaching at the univer- 
sity level, Act and Being, in 1930. In these two dissertations, he addressed the question 
of the human being from sociological, ecclesiological, theological, and philosophical 
angles. Following Sanctorum Communio, Bonhoeffer spent a year of pastoral ministry 
in Barcelona and upon his return to Berlin wrote Act and Being. But before he started 
his official teaching at the University of Berlin, he spent almost a year of advanced 
studies at Union Theological Seminary in New York. In a broad sense, the question 
that occupied him in his two dissertations was carried over into his teaching at the 
university once he returned from New York. The question of the human being was 
immediately the focus at the public inaugural lecture “The Anthropological Question 
in Contemporary Philosophy and Theology’ in July 1930 (DBWE 10: 389-408). Taking 
his ideas in Sanctorum Communio and Act and Being still further, in this lecture 
Bonhoeffer poses the question of ‘what it means to be a human being (Mensch) 
(DBWE 10: 389). His thesis is that ‘the human being tries to understand himself either 
from the perspective of his works or from that of his limits’ (DBWE 10: 389). 
Bonhoeffer reiterates much of what he had said in his dissertations. In a first part he 
sketches the anthropological concepts of Scheler, Heidegger, Tillich, and Grisebach. 
Although he recognizes the strength of each conception, in the end he dismisses them. 
As in Act and Being, Bonhoeffer argues once more that human self-understanding 
cannot come from self-reflection, ‘but in the act-of-relating [Aktbezug] to God. 
Concretely, ‘true self-understanding is found only in the actus directus...which only 
God can establish. Before God’s revelation a human being recognizes that ‘his essence 
is not his own possibilities but rather determined by the statements “You are under 
sin” or “You are under grace”’ (DBWE 10: 405). 
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WINTER SEMESTER 1931/2: SYSTEMATIC 
THEOLOGY AND PHILOSOPHY 


During his academic career at the University of Berlin, Bonhoeffer taught as Privatdozent, 
a university instructor who was not on the regular university payroll. In his first semes- 
ter he offered two academic presentations. The first was a lecture entitled “History of 
Twentieth-Century Systematic Theology’ (DBWE 11: 224-44). In retrospect he admits 
in a letter to his friend Erwin Sutz, that this first attempt at university teaching was 
‘boring enough too—at least for me’ (DBWE 11:96). The young Bonhoeffer presented 
an overview of nineteenth- and twentieth-century German theology in the context of 
culture, war, and ethics. Arguably the most significant point as far as our understanding 
of Bonhoeffer’s development of his theology is concerned is §10, entitled “The Turning 
Point. In a programmatic statement Bonhoeffer declares boldly: ‘Barth no longer wants 
to confuse religion with God, this indicates that the turning point has been reached; it is 
not psychosis resulting from war but rather listening to God’s word’ (DBWE 11: 226-7). 
Although Barth does not figure prominently in the main corpus of Sanctorum Communio 
(cf. Pangritz, 2008: 247-9), Bonhoeffer’s increasing admiration for Barth’s theological 
thinking was acknowledged indirectly when he spoke of ‘the most recent change 
of direction in theology’ (DBWE 1: 213), a reference to Karl Barth. In Act and Being 
(cf. Pangritz, 2008: 249-52), however, Barth played an important role for Bonhoeffer, 
so much so that later in a seminar presentation in New York he called Barth ‘the founder 
and most original thinker of the theology of crisis’ (DBWE 10: 462-3). But why this 
admiration? 

In a New York seminar Bonhoeffer says that Barth has been thinking ‘exclusively and 
intensively of the Adyos feos’ (DBWE 10: 462) and in ‘History of Twentieth-Century 
Systematic Theology’ he remarks that Barth’s theology does not arise from the bank- 
ruptcy of culture or the recent trauma of World War I, but from the pulpit. Going beyond 
his training in liberal theology, Barth discovered ‘a new reading of the Bible, a new way 
of seeing humankind from God’s perspective’ (DBWE 11: 226). Since Barth's theology is 
directly related to preaching, theology always aims at the sermon. More precisely, how 
does theology help the preacher to speak God's word correctly? Bonhoeffer notes that as 
preacher ‘I am to speak, yet it is not I, but God’ who must speak (DBWE 11: 227). In any 
case, the preached word, the sermon, is not a human word about God, but nothing else 
but the word of God that must come from God. 

After his New York seminar, John Baillie had characterized Bonhoeffer as ‘the most 
convinced disciple of Dr. Barth (Bethge, 2000: 158). Here Bonhoeffer had tried to show 
his fellow students how Barth emphasizes ‘the category of the word of God, of revelation 
straight from above, from outside of man’ (DBWE 10: 467). And then Bonhoeffer adds 
that ‘theology is the scientific (wissenschaftliche) consideration of this category (DBWE 
10: 467). In other words, what impresses Bonhoeffer so much with Barth is not that he 
thinks theologically about God, the word of God, revelation, sin, and grace, but that he 
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brings those categories to a focal point—by means of wissentschaftliche Theologie—in 
the preaching of God’s word from God. To get there, Barth rediscovered ‘the world of 
biblical thinking... [and] the logic ofthe Bible, [namely] God’s coming which destroys all 
human attempts to come, which condemns all morality and religion’ (DBWE 10: 466; 
cf. Pangritz, 2008: 252-4). At a most foundational level, all theology is in the service 
of making intelligible the word from God to humanity. As Bonhoeffer remarks in 
a lecture the following semester, for Barth ‘theology is related to the “preaching” 
church’, ‘because theology is the function of the church’ (cf. DBWE 11: 285), a point we 
will return to below. 

The second academic offering during the semester was a seminar on “The Concept of 
Philosophy and Protestant Theology. The only written record of the seminar is a very 
short fragment by Bonhoeffer himself regarding notes on Heidegger and Grisebach. 
Bonhoeffer assumes that there isa reality that already exists | Vorgegebensein]. Heidegger 
merely absorbs this reality as Dasein and in Grisebach reality as it exists remains 
inaccessible (cf. DBWE 11: 244-6). 


SUMMER SEMESTER 1932: 
CHURCH AND ETHICS 


Bonhoeffer offered the lecture course “Ihe Nature of the Church (DBWE 11: 269-332) 
and a seminar on the topic ‘Is There a Christian Ethic?’ (DBWE 11: 333-41). He formu- 
lated the central question of the lecture—not surprisingly it shows parallels with his 
dissertation Sanctorum Communio—as ‘what is the church as the revelation of God!? 
(DBWE 11: 272; original emphasis). To answer that question, he structured the lecture in 
two parts: in part I Bonhoeffer discusses the Place of the Church and in part II the Form 
of the Church. Of interest for our purposes is Bonhoeffer’s insistence in part I that 
the church is the ‘presupposition of all theology’ (DBWE 11: 290). On the one hand, 
Bonhoeffer wants to overcome the Protestant penchant for individualism and subjectiv- 
ism in theology (he includes Luther and Barth [DBWE 11: 289]). But more importantly, 
on the other hand, since the church is the locus of revelation, dogmatic theology must 
begin with an article on the church (DBWE 11: 289-90). Bonhoeffer recognizes the dia- 
lectical difficulty that the church is seen at the same time as being presupposition (as place 
of revelation) and object of theology (as dogmatic article), but the difficulty is mediated 
by what he calls an ‘ecclesial epistemology’ in favour of a ‘transcendental philosophy’ 
(DBWE 11: 290). What this ecclesial epistemology entails, Bonhoeffer attempts to clarify 
in part II. Reminiscent of Sanctorum Communio, he maintains that the fundamental 
structure of the church is Christ existing as church-community (cf. DBWE 11: 301). 
Christ is not the founder but the foundation of the church; his death and resurrection 
now constitute the new humanity. 
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Bonhoeffer’s second offering, the seminar ‘Is There a Christian Ethic?) is more difficult 
to understand because a full reconstruction of the text is impossible. Chronologically, 
this seminar falls between Bonhoeffer’s lecture in Barcelona, ‘Basic Questions of a 
Christian Ethic’ (cf. DBWE 10:359-78), and his later work Ethics. Given the brevity of the 
text, what can we say about the main ideas in this seminar? According to a student 
transcript, Bonhoeffer rejected six possibilities for the grounding of theological ethics: 
the order of creation, conscience, the Christian principle of love, the situation, belief 
in the forgiveness of sins, and the Sermon on the Mount (cf. DBWE 11: 341). All of these 
realities—though given by God—are nonetheless bound up with the fallenness and sin 
of the world, and hence cannot provide sufficient criteria for Christian ethics. The sole 
criterion is the present Christ. 


WINTER SEMESTER 1932/3: 
ANTHROPOLOGY AND CREATION 


In his lectures on ‘Review and Discussion of New Publications in Systematic Theology, 
Bonhoeffer reviews ten recent publications on theology, dealing mostly with the ques- 
tions of the state and ethics. More directly, he addresses questions of theology found in 
Karl Heims Glaube und Denken and Karl Barth's Fides Quaerens Intellectum (cf. DBWE 
12:191-213). Not surprisingly, Bonhoeffer returns to Barth again and even frames his 
entire discussion of these new publications against Barth’s Letter to the Romans. In his 
introductory remarks, Bonhoeffer comes straight to Barth's insistence on deus dixit— 
that God’s word has been revealed vertically from above. Because only God can speak 
and speaks from above in Christ, therefore all human speech about God is always from 
below to above (cf. DBWE 12: 192). Building further on Barth, in his review of Fides 
Quaerens Intellectum, Bonhoeffer affirms Barth's basic position regarding the definition 
of theology. Given the deus dixit, Bonhoeffer once again takes over Barth's theological 
baseline that theology is bound to and always in the service of the church. Indeed, the- 
ology is not an a priori intellectual endeavour but is dependent on the mpooAöyıov— 
that is, the credo—of the church. The basis for theological knowledge is the fides qua 
creditur (the act of faith itself), even while its objective is the fides quae creditur (the 
content of faith). The two belong together and cannot be separated—in Bonhoeffer’s 
words, adapting Barth and Anselm, ‘intelligere because in every credere there is intel- 
ligere’ (DBWE 12: 198). 

In the same semester Bonhoeffer also offered dogmatic exercises on the theme 
“Theological Anthropology’; Bonhoeffer’s original title had been “Theological Psychology’ 
In broad strokes, Bonhoeffer once more brought together various aspects of his earlier 
academic interests. The theme of the seminar, ‘the believing soul in light of the precon- 
dition of God’s revelation (DBWE 12: 214), brings together and examines the questions 
of epistemology and ontology in the framework of faith. As in earlier work, his main 
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thesis is that there is no possibility of a formal ontology because being is always analogia 
relationis and not analogia entis. Hence, ‘the human being understands himself not 
through himself but through God’ (DBWE 12: 219). 

Bonhoeffer’s lecture series, ‘Creation and Fall. A Theological Exposition of Genesis 
1-3’ (DBWE 3), was probably one of his most successful academic offerings of his short 
career at the University of Berlin; indeed, Bethge called it a ‘first small literary success’ in 
spite of the fact that it had many critics (Bethge, 2000: 216). Originally delivered under 
the title ‘Creation and Sin, the published version of the lectures became Creation and 
Fall in order to distinguish it from Emmanuel Hirsch’s recent book Schöpfung und 
Sünde. Bonhoeffer had not initially planned to publish these lectures, but he was per- 
suaded to do so by some of the students who heard him deliver them. 

Creation and Fall is decisive for Bonhoeffer’s development as a theologian. As de 
Gruchy remarked: ‘indeed Creation and Fall represents a turning point in Bonhoeffer’s 
theological development and as such is of particular interest’ (DBWE 3: 6). Earlier we 
noted that Bonhoeffer attributed to Barth a turning point in theology. Now we must 
note that Bonhoeffer himself, most likely encouraged by Barth, experienced his own 
turning point as a theologian. What, precisely, is that turning point? In the Introduction, 
Bonhoeffer emphasizes that the church must see and understand all things from the 
end. Because Christ is the end, therefore, the beginning must be seen from the end. 
In his words, the church ‘views creation from Christ’ (DBWE 3: 22). In addition to this 
eschatological view of creation, Bonhoeffer similarly holds that theological interpret- 
ation ‘takes the Bible as the book of the church (DBWE 3: 22). This, for him, is the Bible’s 
presupposition, method and objectivity (Sachlichkeit). Although then and now few 
theologians would agree with Bonhoeffer on these questions of prolegomena, they are 
important in that they opened a path of a ‘transitional stage’ (DBWE 3:10); for the first 
time Bonhoeffer lectured on a biblical book and thus followed in the footsteps of Barth. 
Like his admired teacher, his intent was never to provide a standard exegesis in the 
tradition of the history-of-religion school or liberal theology a la Harnack; for both 
the blending of categories such as theology and exegesis went against the spirit of 
wissenschaftliche theology. There can be no doubt that Bonhoeffer did not read the 
creation narrative in a literal sense—according to Bethge, he called the Genesis creation 
narrative a ‘legend’ (Bethge, 2000: 215); Bonhoeffer himself referred to it as ‘blatant 
mythology’ (DBWE 3:75)—but neither did he concentrate on a mere source-critical 
analysis or comparative data from other religions, as was customary at the time. Like 
Barth, who had provided a model in his commentary on Romans, Bonhoeffer was not 
content with merely explaining an ancient biblical text by means of the standards of 
contemporary exegesis. Barth himself had postulated that the crucial task of biblical 
interpretation is to explicate ‘the Word...in the words (Barth, 1960: 22). One example 
is Bonhoeffer’s treatment of Jesus the Christ as ‘the new center’ (DBWE 3: 92). If Christ 
is not relegated to the boundaries of life but occupies the strongest place—the centre— 
then also ‘God is at once the boundary and the center of our existence’ (DBWE 3: 86; 
original emphasis). 
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SUMMER SEMESTER 1933: CHRISTOLOGY 


In his ‘Lectures on Christology’ Bonhoeffer argues that the christological question is 
‘the central question of all knowledge’ because it raises ‘the question of existence as an 
ontological question about the being of Jesus Christ’ The christological is an ontological 
question because it shows the ‘ontological structure’ of who Jesus is (DBWE 12: 304). 
Building on this baseline, Bonhoeffer reverses Schleiermacher by arguing that Christology 
is not identical to soteriology but precedes it. The common theological position to 
understand Christ from his works ‘cannot succeed’ (DBWE 12: 309) because knowledge 
of the person of Christ can only come through revelation. The form of Christ, Bonhoeffer 
argues, is that of Word, sacrament, and church-community while the place of Christ is 
that of the centre of history and nature. Some of the ideas expressed in these lectures 
have their precedents in Bonhoeffer’s earlier work. For example, the declaration that 
Christ is the centre is a theme that shows itself already in ‘Creation and Fall (cf. DBWE 
3:86, 92), but is now more fully developed. Christ is the centre not in an abstract theo- 
logical sense, but he is ‘the center of human existence’ (DBWE 12: 327) in all its dimen- 
sions, and that means that God is pro-me, the mediator between the old fallen world and 
the beginning of the new creation. Later, in prison, Bonhoeffer says similarly that ‘God 
is not a stopgap ... God is the center of life’ (DBWE 8: 406; cf. 366). 


BONHOEFFER THE ACADEMIC THEOLOGIAN 


Given Bonhoeffer’s formal lectures and seminars at the University of Berlin, in what 
sense can we characterize him as an academic theologian? Can we trace, for example, in 
what manner he understood theology or what kind of theological method he espoused? 

In order to answer these questions, let us begin with Bonhoeffer’s own definition of 
theology and his view of both various sub-disciplines of theology and other disciplines 
in their relation to theology. At the beginning of Sanctorum Communio, Bonhoeffer 
clarifies that his work belongs ‘properly, not to the sociology of religion, “but to the- 
ology’ (DBWE 1: 32) even though his dissertation seeks to understand ‘the structure of 
the given reality’ of the church as revealed in Christ ‘from the perspective of social phil- 
osophy and sociology’ (DBWE 1: 33). Similarly, Bonhoeffer clearly perceived Act and 
Being as a work that belonged to the discipline of systematic theology as is evident in the 
subtitle— Transcendental Philosophy and Ontology in Systematic Theology. The key ques- 
tion for Bonhoeffer is again theological, namely how God’s being in revelation may be 
understood as ‘a matter of the formation of genuine theological concepts’ (DBWE 2: 27). 
The adequacy of these theological concepts arises for Bonhoeffer in his examination of 
the concept of God’s being and a corresponding cognition—in other words, the dynamic 
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tension between ontology and epistemology, act and being (DBWE 2: 27). It is quite 
apparent that Bonhoeffer envisions his first two academic works as belonging to the 
category of theology although he pays significant attention to the disciplines of sociology, 
sociology of religion, and philosophy proper. To repeat, Act and Being he envisions 
as belonging more specifically to the field of systematic theology. It is noteworthy that 
Bonhoeffer uses the expression ‘systematic theology’ in his first public lecture course as 
a university lecturer. As outlined above, his lectures during the winter semester 1931/2 
were on “The History of Twentieth-Century Systematic Theology. A quick perusal of the 
table of contents indicates something extremely important about Bonhoeffer’s concep- 
tion of systematic theology. In short, the array of topics is mind-boggling. The young 
lecturer discusses subjects such as: society, Church, and theology in the context of the 
early twentieth century; the theory of religion; the philosophy of neo-Kantianism; 
epistemology and religion; the nature of Christianity; the absoluteness of Christianity; 
the biblical Christ; justification and sanctification; ethics and culture; God, the Word 
of God and theology; proclamation, the problem of ethics, and obedience. This list 
leaves no doubt that Bonhoeffer freely transgresses the boundaries of the subjects that 
were customarily reckoned to fall within the discipline of systematic theology. Why did 
Bonhoeffer conceive of systematic theology in so completely different a manner than 
did, for example, his theological mentor Karl Barth, who had recently started the publi- 
cation of his systematic opus, the Church Dogmatics? Should we simply assume that 
Bonhoeffer was too young (after all, he completed his doctoral dissertation at age 21 
and was 24 years young when he delivered his inaugural lecture!), too theologically 
immature, or too careless in his presentation of theology? Was he, consequently, unable 
to match the systematic acumen of Barth? Or is his understanding of theology idio- 
syncratic to the extent that, although he knew the customary division of theology, he 
adhered to that division only to the extent that it served a greater purpose? As we shall 
see, the last view is definitively the case. 

First, Bonhoeffer’s understanding of the theological discipline(s) can be seen ina letter 
he wrote before his first visit to Union Theological Seminary in New York. He writes 
to the German Academic Exchange Program in January 1930, explaining that he wishes 
to study at an American university. Then he identifies ‘systematic theology’ as his ‘aca- 
demic discipline’ (meine Wissenschaftsdisziplin) and notes further that his interest lies 
in studying ‘dogmatics’ and the two related fields (Grenzgebiete) of ‘sociology’ and ‘phil- 
osophy. And finally he adds that in his dissertation he worked out ‘the systematic foun- 
dation of the sociology of the church (DBWE 10: 162). Bonhoeffer puts here succinctly 
what he has otherwise stated in the introductions to Sanctorum Communio and Act 
and Being. But the element that is new here and stated for the first time unambiguously 
is that he sees himself as a systematic theologian. But again, what kind of a systematic 
theologian? This brings us to the next and decisive point. 

Second, as is apparent from what has been said above, in particular in relation to his 
lectures on the “History of Systematic Theology, Bonhoeffer does not think of systematic 
theology as the theological construction of doctrine or a system of theology that follows 
a rigorous and logical method of order and development. Perhaps not surprisingly, 
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Bonhoeffer’s theological publications do not bear the marks of a theological system, or 
at least a theology that is systematic to the extent that it follows a scheme based on 
presuppositions, followed by arguments and arriving at corresponding conclusions. 
His theology is far from what his contemporaries would have accepted as systematic 
theology. And yet he claims that his discipline is systematic theology! An answer to the 
apparent incongruity may be found in Sabine Dramm’s remark that for Bonhoeffer ‘die 
Theologie war Dreh- und Angelpunkt seines Lebens’ (Dramm, 2001: 33). This statement 
is true in two ways. In one sense, theology was the pivotal axis for Bonhoeffer. Put differ- 
ently, everything he did—within and outside the academy—was consistently filtered 
through the lens of theology. In another related sense, all of Bonhoeffer’s life was thus 
indirectly determined by theological thinking. That thinking, Dramm contends, was 
grounded in a thoroughly academic theology, but it was from its very inception directed 
toward the praxis of theology—that is to say, toward faith and church, preaching and 
pastoral care (Dramm, 2001: 33). 

The areas in which Bonhoeffer’s academic theology took on concrete and practical 
dimensions may broadly be presented in six steps, namely with regards to the church, 
exegesis, ethics, ecumenical work, public theology and preaching. Needless to say, there 
is overlap among those categories and several themes could easily be represented under 
more than one heading. 

1. Church. From the outset Bonhoeffer made Barth's dictum that theology is a function 
of the church his own overarching theological foundation (cf. DBWE 11: 285-6). It merits 
repeating that all of Bonhoeffer’s theological works were in one way variants of this basic 
dictum. Whether it was solid academic groundwork, an essay, a lecture or a book-length 
manuscript, all of these endeavours aimed principally at the theological clarification 
and ecclesial discipleship of the church. From the beginning, the emphasis on the idea of 
the church as Christ existing as community had its roots in his doctoral dissertation and 
runs like the red thread through all of his life, even if it was not always visible. A telling 
example of his ecclesial theology is his lecture on “The Nature of the Church. Bonhoeffer 
notes explicitly that his presentation is a ‘systematic, not historical lecture (DBWE 11: 
275). In other words, Bonhoeffer’s aim was not merely to describe the historical contexts, 
tensions, and sociological nuances of the church, but to make it theologically intelligible. 
The systematic element of his presentation is no doubt in the structure and sub- 
structure of the lectures with the basic division in part I of the form and the place of the 
present Christ in the church. Here, everything moves for Bonhoeffer toward the 
theological crescendo that Christ is the centre of nature, history, and human life. In part 
II, Bonhoeffer examines the historical Christ, but still from a point of interest of system- 
atic understanding and not mere historical description. The theme of church is 
important in Finkenwalde and later, in Ethics, Bonhoeffer included the two chapters 
‘Church and the World T and ‘On the possibility of the Church’s Message to the 
World’ (cf. DBWE 6: 339-62). 

2. Exegesis. Just as theology is a function of the church for Bonhoeffer, similarly 
exegesis is a function of theology, or, to be more precise, theological interpretation. We 
have already noted that the paradigm for theological interpretation is Bonhoeffer’s 
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‘Creation and Fall’; the same may be said of his christological interpretation in The 
Prayerbook of the Bible: An Introduction to the Psalms (cf. DBWE 5). In both instances 
Bonhoeffer is not in the least interested to provide a standard explanation in terms of 
philology, parallels from the history of religions, literary criticism, form criticism, etc. It 
is evident in ‘Creation and Fall’ that he is aware of these questions, but they are of no 
concern to him. Without going into any detail, Bonhoeffer did not take the creation 
narrative as a literal or scientific account of the beginning of the world. Adam may bea 
tale, myth, or legend but we cannot simply treat it as such in our imagination for that 
‘would altogether discount our actual situation’ (DBWE 3: 92). In other words, ‘the his- 
torical Adam is conceivably dispensable for Bonhoeffer because what is at stake is our 
human existence and of that Adam is representative in a theological sense. And yet, at 
the same time Bonhoeffer does not shy away from affirming the anthropomorphic con- 
ception of God in Genesis 1:7 because a ‘childlike anthropomorphism is less abstract 
than the view of ‘God as such’ (DBWE 3: 75). Curiously at first, Bonhoeffer can do away 
with a mythic Adam and accept an anthropomorphic manner of speaking of God in the 
same lecture; the proper name of God is Jesus Christ. For Bonhoeffer, both the theological 
interpretation of Adam and the christological name of God hinge on nothing less than 
the concreteness of our lives. Our existence is at stake—nothing less. Our thinking is 
tied to our being—our fallen being, that is (cf. DBWE 2: 136). At bottom, then, theological 
interpretation is always existential interpretation (cf. DBWE 3: 92). And this, it seems, is 
what matters to Bonhoeffer as it did to Barth from whom he learned the trade of theo- 
logical exegesis over against abstract theological thinking. In prison he was still thinking 
about biblical interpretation, but now uttered his famous call for a non-religious 
interpretation of biblical concepts (DBWE 8: 372-3). 

3. Ethics. Bonhoeffer’s movement from exegesis to theological interpretation to ethics 
may be demonstrated, for example, by his understanding of good and evil. In his exegesis 
of ‘Creation and Fall, Bonhoeffer comments that Adam in his obedience to God cannot 
know what good or evil are and he cannot conceive of death. In the strictest sense, 
Bonhoeffer contends, Adam is beyond good and evil (DBWE 3: 87; original emphasis). 
Bonhoeffer obviously refers to one of Nietzsche's works of the same title. He further 
invokes Nietzsche in his explanation that good and evil, in Hebrew tob and ra, may be 
more precisely interpreted as meaning pleasurable and painful (DBWE 3: 88). Later, in 
Ethics, he returns to these earlier thoughts. He plainly deconstructs as ‘outrageous 
demand’ (DBWE 6: 47) the usual Christian position that ethics requires a person to be 
good or to do good. Even as Christians, we do not have a criterion by which we can judge 
good and evil. It is the ‘first task of Christian ethics’ (DBWE 6: 299) to supersede that 
distinction because it leads us right back to the origin (Ursprung), namely Adam, with 
whom the problem began in the first place. The foundation for a Christian ethic, he 
claims in a clear theological assertion, ‘is God’ reality revealed in Chris? (DBWE 6:49; 
original emphasis) becoming real and concrete in the one reality of the world and 
church ‘in the form of Christ’ (DBWE 6: 102). 

One particular instance in which Bonhoeffer’s academic-systematic theological 
interest comes to the fore is the question of the relation between eschatology and ethics. 
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According to Bethge, Bonhoeffer feared that the prominence Barth gave to eschatology 
in his theological thinking might in fact turn out to become a hindrance to concrete 
ethical action (Bethge, 2003: 35). In good systematic fashion, Bonhoeffer tries to sort out 
the correlation between dogmatic theology as a function of the church vis-a-vis Barth’s 
understanding that God’s predestination constitutes the church in the first place but is 
also its boundary (DBWE 11: 284-6). Later, in Ethics, Bonhoeffer wrestles with the 
question ‘If human love is given by God’s election (he employs this term alongside that 
of predestination) how then is it still possible to speak of loving as a human act 
(cf. DBWE 6: 336)?’ 

4. Ecumenical work. Perhaps somewhat surprising, Bonhoeffer’s participation in ecu- 
menical work was squarely based on his being a theologian. Two brief examples must 
suffice. In a lecture delivered to the International Youth Peace Conference in 
Ciernohoské Kupele in July 1932, Bonhoeffer entitled his address ‘On the Theological 
Foundation of the Work of the World Alliance: He indicts the audience with his bold 
opening statement that ‘there is still no theology of the ecumenical movement’ (DBWE 
11: 356) and the further claim that ‘we have failed in a timely way to work out clear theo- 
logical lines’ (DBWE 11: 357) for ecumenical work. In this lecture, Bonhoeffer draws on 
several ideas on theology and ethics that he had discussed during his teaching in the 
summer semester of 1932. With that in view, he seems to equate the ecumenical move- 
ment with the theological concept of the church. The ecumenical movement must for- 
mulate its new self-understanding on the basis of ‘the revelation of God in Christ’ and in 
that process ‘bring forth a new theology (DBWE u1: 356). In another address in Gland in 
August 1932, Bonhoeffer again argues theologically, this time against war and for peace. 
“The Church of Christ stands against war in favor of peace [because] war...lays waste to 
God's creation and obscures the view of revelation (DBWE 11: 380). 

5. Public theology. At the risk of oversimplification, it seems that for Bonhoeffer the- 
ology was not merely a function of the church but, via the church, ultimately for the 
good ofall humanity. In a sense, then, almost all theological reflection entails the dimen- 
sion of the public sphere, sometimes directly, but most often indirectly. The address in 
Gland is an appropriate example here. Even though Bonhoeffer argued theologically 
and ethically, his desired outcome and hope was that war can be avoided for the sake of 
peace. 

Other examples of Bonhoeffer’s foray into public theology include a good number 
of his public lectures and other writings. During his first teaching semester at Berlin, 
he also gave the public lecture “The Right to Self-Assertion’ and wrote the very short 
piece ‘Pastoral Care for Protestant Students’ In both of these pieces, Bonhoeffer’s main 
concern is essentially the well-being of the students in the context of ‘the question of 
existence [Daseinsfrage] ... [and] the fragmentation of society into classes (DBWE 11: 
248). Especially when deeply dividing ‘ideologies reach their end’ (DBWE 11: 257), the 
church has its place for where the students really want it to be. In both cases, 
Bonhoeffer’s reflections are grounded in theology but aim squarely at the social and 
mental well-being of students. In another lecture the following semester, “Thy 
Kingdom Come! The Prayer of the Church-Community for God’s Kingdom on Earth, 
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Bonhoeffer unmasks both those who flee into ‘the otherworldliness of religious escap- 
ism’ (DBWE 12: 286) and those who succumbed to ‘pious, Christian secularism (DBWE 
12: 287) and falsely believe they can establish God’s kingdom on earth. Theologically 
speaking, both positions are false because only in the power ‘of the absolute miracle’ 
(DBWE 12: 291) of the resurrection of Jesus Christ lies the foundation of our faith for 
the coming of God’s kingdom. It is a matter of prayer and faith. 

More overtly public are Bonhoeffer’s reactions to the Aryan paragraph during the 
summer semester of 1933. In the essay “The Church and the Jewish Question’ and a fol- 
low-up memorandum and further theses on the Aryan paragraph, he argues, again from 
his theological convictions, that the church cannot exclude pastors of Jewish back- 
ground from its ministry or Jewish members of the church. Whatever one makes of 
Bonhoeffer’s positions on ‘the Jewish Question, it is clear that he rejects being ‘hood- 
winked by statements as to its relative harmlessness’ because the Aryan paragraph cre- 
ates an ‘excluding Church’ and in so doing ‘loses Christ himself’ (DBWE 12: 372). 
Bonhoeffer’s clear public stand was based on his deep theological positon regarding ‘a 
right concept of the church’ (DBWE 12: 362) and the church’s ‘unconditional obligation’ 
to help the Jewish victims or even to destroy ‘the wheel itself? (DBWE 12: 365). 

6. Preaching. Repeatedly we have noted that for Bonhoeffer theology is a function of 
the church. Concretely this means for him that ‘theology is related to the “preaching 
church”’ (DBWE 11: 285; original emphasis). The heart of the church is the preacher's 
sermon. Bonhoeffer reminds his Finkenwalde students that this is so because in the ser- 
mon ‘Christ speaks to us through Christ’s Holy Spirit’ and this does not happen ‘outside 
or alongside but only and exclusively through the word of Scripture itself? (DBWE 14: 
417; original emphasis). The grand underlying assumption is that God’s word is its 
own power to bring about salvation (cf. Romans 1:16-17, the verse given to Bonhoeffer 
on the occasion of his confirmation) and the fruit of the Holy Spirit. 

Surprisingly, already in a dense but beautiful page in Act and Being, the young 
Bonhoeffer explains that theology is a positive science [Wissenschaft] and it ‘must be in 
immediate reference to preaching’ Still, the preacher never preaches theology, but only 
a theologically reflected word of God. Ultimately ‘theology cannot speak creatively’ but 
only humbly because the church knows in faith that theology is merely ‘the remem- 
brance’ of God’s word and promises (DBWE 2: 131). Because the church is grounded on 
the assurance of the faithfulness of God it is a boundary for theology so it ‘can never go 
astray. Paradoxically, then, ‘the community of faith needs theology (DBWE 2: 132). 


CONCLUSION 


In an overwhelming sense, both Bonhoeffer’s writing and his biography lead to the 
firm conclusion that rigorous theological thinking was the large bracket within which 
all of his life took shape. In a letter from the monastery in Ettal, Bonhoeffer writes to 
Bethge that his aunt has been given about four to six weeks of life because of cancer. 
Then he asks what he would do if death was impending and provides a telling answer: 
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‘I believe that I would try to teach theology again as before and to preach often’ 
(DBWE 16: 161). These simple words are sufficient evidence of the things that at bottom 
really matter for Bonhoeffer: theology and preaching; or, as we have argued, an academic 
theology of the highest calibre that aims at the sermon within the church-community. 

From his early teen years to the end of his life Bonhoeffer was shaped by theology and, 
posthumously, became known as a shaper of theology himself. Academic theology in an 
encyclopedic sense (drawing on philosophy, social philosophy, sociology) constituted 
for Bonhoeffer the backbone of his academic teaching in the university and the under- 
ground seminary. Indeed, with ease he moved from the university to the seminary. 
From London he wrote to his friend Erwin Sutz: ‘I no longer believe in the university; 
in fact I never really have believed in it—to your chagrin (DBWE 13: 217). The reason 
he no longer believed in the university is not that all of a sudden he rejected academic 
theology; what he rejected was a form of academic theology that in his view left a 
deep vacuum in the students’ own spiritual life and proved useless for the work of the 
pastor and preacher. Here he comes close to Barth once more; Barth wrote his Letter to 
the Romans out of his own uneasiness with academic theology. It was of his years at 
Finkenwalde, not surprisingly, that he said in retrospect that they were perhaps the most 
fulfilling time of his life. It was a time when he could teach theology unhindered and 
preach often. 
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BONHOEFFER AND THE 
CHURCH STRUGGLE 


MATTHEW D. HOCKENOS 


INTRODUCTION TO THE CHURCH STRUGGLE 


DURING the German Church Struggle (Kirchenkampf) from 1933 to 1945, Dietrich 
Bonhoeffer blazed a trail few in the Confessing Church (Bekennende Kirche) were will- 
ing to follow. His sweeping repudiation of the German Christian movement (Deutsche 
Christen), his refusal to compromise with his conservative colleagues, his work on behalf 
of the ecumenical movement, and his public condemnation of anti-Semitic persecution 
made him a thorn in the side of the German Christians, their Nazi partners, and many 
confessional leaders. Reared in a highly educated liberal-leaning household, and only 
27 years old when Hitler came to power, Bonhoeffer rejected the conservatism and 
nationalism of official Protestantism and developed a unique theological basis for resist- 
ing German Christian heresies and Nazi racial policy. Although the defence and rescue 
of Jews was peripheral to the Church Struggle, Bonhoeffer was one of a small minority 
of churchmen and women who openly criticized racial anti-Semitism and aided a small 
number of Jews (Barnett, 2007: 54-7). 

Yet Bonhoeffer’s courage, far-sightedness, and self-sacrifice should not blind us to his 
shortcomings. In the mid-1960s, amid the ‘Bonhoeffer boom’ in the U.S. and the U.K., 
Rabbi Steven Schwartzschild warned against facile hagiographic interpretations of this 
‘rarest of dissenters. Schwarzschild was not questioning Bonhoeffer’s fortitude. Instead, 
he was reminding his audience of ‘the ambiguity of the best of [German] Protestant 
Christians’ during the Nazi period. Specifically, Schwartzschild pointed to Bonhoeffer’s 
theological anti-Judaism and more generally to the anti-Judaism and anti-Semitism of 
many in the Confessing Church (Schwartzschild, 1965: 227, 253-4). 

The myth of the Confessing Church heroically going to battle against the Nazis can be 
traced to well-meaning but sensational newspaper stories published in the United States 
and elsewhere during the Church Struggle. The myth was solidified in the immediate 
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post-war years when German churchmen—including Martin Niemöller, the undisputed 
leader of the Confessing Church in Nazi Germany—speciously described the Church 
Struggle as a battle ‘in which we opposed the concentration camps, the persecution of 
the Jews, the doing away with Christian morals and standards throughout the nation, 
and similar things’ (Niemöller, 1947). Niemöller and countless others after him used 
Bonhoeffer’s example to tout Confessing Church martyrdom. 

Niemöller’s exuberance notwithstanding, the Church Struggle was not first and 
foremost an effort to resist Nazis or Nazi racial policies. Rather, it was an internal 
quarrel between factions of the German Protestant Church (Deutsche Evangelische 
Kirche). This dispute had two components. The principal dispute was between Protestant 
churchmen in the German Christian movement and the Confessing Church. The 
former wanted to Nazify the church organizationally, politically, and theologically, 
while the latter wanted to protect the church's traditional doctrine, leadership, 
and structure. The secondary dispute involved a clash within the Confessing Church 
over how far to push against the German Christians and the Nazis. Finally, there 
was a separate church-state struggle, as a small faction in the radical wing of the 
Confessing Church opposed the Nazi government’ incursions into church affairs 
(Scholder, 1988a: 94). Bonhoeffer was active in all three arenas and could often be 
found at the forefront. 

But Bonhoeffer was less consistent in his fight against Nazi anti-Semitism. During 
various periods, especially after Kristallnacht, he was silent when he should have spoken 
out against Nazi persecution of Jews. Neither did he ever explicitly revoke his anti- 
Judaism (Barnett, 2007: 58-9). Thus did Rabbi Schwartzschild caution against Bonhoeffer’s 
saintly portrayal. Bonhoeffer was certainly one of the ‘best of [German] Protestant 
Christians; but he was not without faults. 

While the German Christians and the vast majority of established church leaders— 
including Niemöller in Berlin-Dahlem—greeted Hitlers appointment to the chancel- 
lorship enthusiastically, Bonhoeffer and his family opposed Hitler from the beginning. 
Shrewdly ingratiating himself to church leaders early in 1933, Hitler praised Christianity 
as the ‘foundation of our entire moral health’ (DBWE 12: 10). His promise to restore the 
authoritarian state, reassert German power in the world, and work arm in arm with 
churches appealed to church leaders, many of whom were conservative, anti-communist 
nationalists. But Bonhoeffer’s parents had raised a cosmopolitan humanist with a strong 
civil libertarian streak, who was not easily swayed by Hitler’s overtures to the church or 
his ultra-nationalist and anti-Semitic propaganda. 

In February, just two days after Hitler’s elevation to the top of the German govern- 
ment, Bonhoeffer went on the airwaves to warn of the idolization of human leaders. 
He told his listeners that leaders who set themselves above the rest of humankind, 
who effectively turn themselves into gods, are in fact misleaders and mock God 
(DBWE 12: 280-2). Later that month, Bonhoeffer implicitly rebuked Hitler and the German 
Christians when he preached in Berlin: “The worship of God and not of humankind is 
what takes place at the altar of our church. Anyone who wants to do otherwise...cannot 
come with us into God’s house’ (DBWE 12: 462-3). 
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The day after Bonhoeffer’s sermon, on February 27, an arsonist destroyed the Reichstag, 
the German parliament building in the centre of Berlin. No one knows who started the 
fire, but Hitler pounced on the opportunity to blame the Communists. He convinced 
President Hindenburg to sign a decree the next day suspending civil rights and outlaw- 
ing the Communist Party. Heavily armed storm troopers (Sturmabteilung, SA) were 
ordered to round up political opponents and shoot anyone who resisted. The Enabling 
Act came four weeks later, on March 23, when Reichstag delegates voted to relinquish 
their legislative powers and grant Hitler four years of dictatorial control. Aside from 
the Socialists, all the Reichstag delegates voted for the Enabling Act; evidently, 
Germany's traditional elites, including Catholic and Protestant church leaders, found 
Hitler’s assurances persuasive. After all, he promised not only that the new government 
would restore law and order, but also that the Catholic and Protestant churches would 
be the moral anchors of the nation. 

The Nazi version of law and order, of course, did not benefit all of Germany’s citizens. 
Exasperated with the slow pace of change and Hitler’s kowtowing to conservatives, storm 
troopers roamed the streets of Germany’s major cities beating up Jews and defacing 
their property. In a March 30 diary entry, the literary scholar and baptized Jew Victor 
Klemperer described the atmosphere in Dresden: ‘Mood as before a pogrom in the 
depths of the Middle Ages or in deepest Czarist Russia....I feel shame more than fear, 
shame for Germany’ (Klemperer, 1999: 9). Two days later storm troopers participating in 
the Nazi-led boycott of Jewish-owned businesses marched through hundreds of towns 
and cities singing anti-Semitic songs, blocking shoppers, and smashing windows. The 
Nazis followed up the street violence with the first major piece of legislation against Jews, 
issuing on 7 April 1933 the Law for the Restoration of the Professional Civil Service, with 
its Aryan paragraph’ banning Jews (non-Aryans) from state employment. 


THE CHURCH AND THE JEWISH QUESTION 


Bonhoeffer feared that something like the Aryan paragraph would be implemented in 
the churches, thereby barring Protestant pastors who had a Jewish parent or grandpar- 
ent. He had good reason to be concerned, for Hitler appointed the German Christians’ 
leader, Ludwig Müller, as his personal adviser on Protestant church affairs that April. 
Moreover, the German Christians were gaining ground in many of the twenty-eight 
regional churches. Notoriously anti-Jewish, the German Christians wanted to limit 
membership in the church to ‘Christians of the Aryan race, proclaiming: “We recognize 
in race, ethnicity [Volkstum], and nation orders of life given and entrusted to us by 
God, who has commanded us to preserve them? (Solberg 2015: 49-50) For the German 
Christians, it was repugnant to think that a pastor with Jewish ancestry could lead a 
congregation of Aryan parishioners. To prevent such a disgrace they openly lobbied for 
the application of the Aryan paragraph to the church. 

The issue was especially urgent for Bonhoeffer because it was personal. His close 
friend and fellow pastor, Franz Hildebrandt, had a Jewish mother. His twin sister’s husband, 
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Göttingen University law professor Gerhard Leibholz, was also at risk of losing his 
position thanks to his Jewish ancestry. When virtually no one else in the church was 
willing to take a determined stand on the Nazi persecution of Jews and Christians with 
Jewish ancestry, Bonhoeffer boldly wrote a call to action in April entitled, “The Church 
and the Jewish Question. The government’s failure to protect the rights of its Jewish 
citizens, Bonhoeffer argued, obligated the church to intervene in the traditional sphere 
of the state by aiding and defending German Jews (DBWE 12: 366). He also called on 
the Church to embrace baptized Jews among its membership and to reject the right 
of either secular or religious authorities to exclude them from the Church. 

“The Church and the Jewish Question’ should be commended for its moral clarity 
with respect to the defence of Jews and baptized Jews. But, as Rabbi Schwartzschild 
pointed out many years ago, Bonhoeffer’s essay also described Jews as the people who 
‘hung the Redeemer of the world on the cross’ and as a consequence ‘must endure the 
curse of its action in long-drawn-out suffering’ until they recognize Christ as Lord 
(DBWE 12: 367). This smacked of Christian anti-Semitism or anti-Judaism. Such lan- 
guage did not advance Bonhoeffer’s case that the church had a responsibility to aid 
persecuted Jews (cf. Pangritz, 2013: 107). 


CHURCH AND STATE RELATIONS 


In the spring of 1933 Bonhoeffer’s critique of the Nazi state and plea for the defence of 
German Jews were too extreme even for the burgeoning anti-German Christian forces 
in the churches. Known as the Young Reformers, the latter were outspoken against the 
German Christians and the exclusion of baptized Jews from the church. But the group, 
which included Bonhoeffer and Niemöller, also declared its allegiance to the Nazi state. 
No doubt Bonhoeffer disagreed with their ‘joyful affirmation’ of the new state, but this 
was the nature of the Church Struggle: its primary concern was not to contest Nazism 
but to protect the church from incursions by opportunists with dubious Christian 
credentials, such as Bishop Müller and his ilk. 

By early summer 1933, the contradiction at the heart of the Young Reformers’ simul- 
taneous ‘no’ to the German Christians and ‘yes’ to the Nazi state was abundantly clear. In 
June, the Nazi state commissioner for the Prussian churches, August Jager, suspended 
the entire church leadership in Prussia and replaced them with German Christian 
churchmen. In the July 23 nationwide church elections—in which Hitler blatantly 
interfered—the German Christians won approximately two-thirds of seats. Only in 
Bavaria, Württemberg, and Hanover did the old guard retain control of ‘intact churches." 


* Confessing Church leaders distinguished between ‘intact churches, which remained under the lead- 
ership of established churchmen, and ‘destroyed churches, which had fallen into the hands of German 
Christian leaders through elections. The latter included the Prussian provincial churches (except Westphalia) 
as well as Saxony, Thuringia, Schlewig-Holstein, Mecklenburg, Brunswick, Hesse, and several smaller 
regional churches (see Hockenos, 2004: 18-19). 
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The state’s interference in church affairs on behalf of the German Christians convinced 
Bonhoeffer that the Church Struggle was not only an internal church conflict, as it was 
for the other Young Reformers. He perceived a conflict that ‘strikes at the very roots of 
National Socialism’ (DBWE 13: 147-8). 

He and others in the church opposition increasingly believed that a theological 
statement was needed to illuminate the errors of the German Christians and clarify the 
differences between the politically and racially motivated theology of the German 
Christian movement and the confessional theology of the Reformation. With this as 
their goal, Bonhoeffer and several Lutheran colleagues gathered at the Bethel Institute 
and wrote a confession of faith. “The Holy Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments are 
the sole source and norm for the doctrine of the church, they began. It was on the 
authority of Scripture that the authors refuted many German Christian heresies. To 
Bonhoeffer’s dismay, however, a hard-hitting section addressing “The Church and the Jews’ 
went unpublished. “The fellowship of those belonging to the church is not determined 
by blood nor, therefore, by race, but by the Holy Spirit and baptism; this section declared. 
“We object to the attempt to make the German Protestant Church into a Reich church for 
Christians of the Aryan race .... This would set up a racial law at the entrance to the church 
(DBWE 12: 420). This uncompromising position went too far for many churchmen. 

Frustrated by the opposition’s tentativeness on the Jewish Question, Bonhoeffer pub- 
lished a pamphlet, “The Aryan Paragraph in the Church, in advance of the September 5 
meeting of the Prussian Church synod. He hoped to influence the delegates’ debate on 
the implementation of the Aryan paragraph in the Prussian Church. The pamphlet 
repeated the Bethel charge that the Aryan paragraph was false doctrine which destroyed 
the substance of the church by establishing racial criteria for entry. But the new German 
Christian leadership in the Prussian Church refused to allow any debate at the synod, 
leading the opposition to walk out in protest. So many of the German Christian dele- 
gates appeared in their brown SA uniforms that the gathering has been dubbed the 
‘brown synod. With the opposition silenced, the brown synod overwhelmingly approved 
the Aryan paragraph for the Prussian Church. Other German Christian-controlled 
regional churches followed suit. 

Muzzled in their own church, Bonhoeffer, Niemöller, and the opposition they led 
created the Pastors’ Emergency League. Unlike the Young Reformation movement, the 
League had sharp teeth. It called on pastors to commit themselves to the scriptures and 
confessions, to reject the Aryan paragraph, and to assist financially pastors affected by 
the racial legislation. Still, for Bonhoeffer and Hildebrandt, these were limited ambi- 
tions. They had sought a more radical response to the brown synod, arguing that the 
schism caused by the German Christian takeover called for the mass resignation of 
opposition pastors and the founding of a Free Church (Scholder, 1987: 481). But their 
older and more conservative colleagues were not prepared to throw down the gauntlet 
over the Jewish Question; they wanted to remain within the German Protestant Church 
and fight for a church based on the Reformation Confessions. Perhaps it was this very 
moderation that attracted so many pastors to the League. Within two weeks, 2,000 
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pastors had signed the Pastors’ Emergency League pledge. By the end of the year, the 
number had grown to more than 6,000. 

Ihe Pastors’ Emergency League immediately began preparing for the National Synod 
to be held in Wittenberg on September 27. On the morning of the synod’s opening, 
Niemöller, Bonhoeffer, Hildebrandt, and others drove to Wittenberg to distribute a peti- 
tion listing the League's objections to the German Christians and the Aryan paragraph. 
They handed out the text to any who would accept it and posted it on telegraph poles, 
trees, and buildings throughout the city centre. The petition concluded: 


We will not stop our struggle against everything that destroys the church in its 
essence. We will not stop protesting loudly and clearly, far and wide, against any 
violation of the church’s confession. We will not stop or falter in our work, in loyal 
obedience to our ordination vows, for the upbuilding of the German Evangelical 
Church. (DBWE 12:18) 


Although the petition had no immediate impact on the synodal delegates—they 
unanimously elected German Christian leader Ludwig Müller as Reich Bishop—it 
set the tone for the rest of the Church Struggle. The Aryan paragraph was tabled in 
Wittenberg, but not in response to the League’s protest. The racial legislation had 
become too controversial as a result of the negative attention from abroad. 

Bonhoeffer himself worked to cultivate that controversy. A week before the National 
Synod in Wittenberg, Bonhoeffer had joined a meeting of the World Alliance for 
Promoting International Friendship through the Churches in Sofia, Bulgaria. He 
informed his foreign colleagues of the church situation in Germany and urged them 
emphatically and explicitly to denounce racial persecution of Jews in Germany and pro- 
test the Prussian synod’s adoption of the Aryan paragraph. The assemblage agreed, and 
Bonhoeffer personally took a copy of the statement to the German consul in Sofia to 
demonstrate Nazi damage to Germany’s reputation abroad (Barnett, 1995: 455). His 
actions earned a rebuke from the German Foreign Office and infuriated Theodor 
Heckel, who oversaw the German Protestant Church relations with foreign churches. 
Although the Sofia Resolution had little to do with the National Synod’s silence on the 
Aryan paragraph, Bonhoeffer believed that working with the ecumenical community 
could bring about real pressure on the Nazis and the German Christians. 


CONTINUING THE STRUGGLE FROM LONDON 


In October Bonhoeffer surprised many of his colleagues in the church opposition when 
he accepted an offer to serve as the pastor of two German congregations in London. Ina 
diffident letter to Karl Barth a week after his arrival in England, he laboured to explain 
his decision to leave Germany just when the Church Struggle was heating up—a 
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decision of which he knew Barth would disapprove. Bonhoeffer wanted his own 
parish—which would have been difficult in German Christian-dominated Prussia— 
and a stronger connection with the ecumenical movement. He also expressed to Barth 
disappointment over his isolation within the Church opposition. ‘So I thought it was 
about time to go into the wilderness for a spell, and simply work as a pastor, as unobtru- 
sively as possible’ He continued, ‘Perhaps this can also be a way of giving some real 
support to the German church? (DBWE 13: 23) Barth was not convinced. ‘Get back to 
your post in Berlin straightaway!’ he barked. “You need to be here with all guns blazing!’ 
(DBWE 13: 39). 

It turns out that Bonhoeffer did not need to be in Berlin physically in order to fulfil 
Barth’s wishes. Bonhoeffer stayed in England for another seventeen months where he 
was anything but an unobtrusive pastor. Through a steady stream of correspondence, 
telephone conversations, and trips to Berlin, Bonhoeffer participated energetically in 
the Church Struggle. A turning point came in mid-November as a result of a notorious 
German Christian rally at the Sports Palace in Berlin. Keynote speaker Reinhold Krause, 
a Nazi and the leader of the Berlin German Christians, called for drastic changes in the 
church, including eliminating the Old Testament ‘with its stories of cattle-dealers and 
pimps’ and the dismissal not only of pastors with Jewish ancestry but of all church 
members with Jewish roots. The 20,000 attendees at the rally repeatedly interrupted 
Krause’s address with wild applause, especially when he disparaged Jews or praised 
Hitler. The event was a sickening display of how deeply the National Socialist mentality 
had infiltrated the German Protestant Church. Even Reich Bishop Miller and the mod- 
erate wing of the German Christians were taken aback, declaring, ‘It signifies nothing 
less than removing the Bible from its position as the unique and immovable foundation 
of the church’ (Solberg, 2015: 265). The Sports Palace debacle and subsequent fragment- 
ing of the German Christian movement furthered the opposition’s resolve and swelled 
the Pastors’ Emergency League’ ranks (Bergen, 1996: 17). 

From London, Bonhoeffer and five fellow pastors ministering to German congre- 
gations formally expressed their indignation to the Reich Church government. They 
threatened to leave the Reich Church if the German Christians continued to violate the 
basic principles of the Reformation (DBWE 13: 49-50). ‘Now is the time when we must 
be radical on all points, Bonhoeffer wrote Niemöller, ‘without fear of the possible dis- 
agreeable consequences for ourselves’ (DBWE 13: 56). Reich Bishop Miller responded 
to the Pastors’ Emergency League protests in January 1934 by issuing the so-called muz- 
zling decree forbidding church officials from speaking out against the Reich Church 
government. The London pastors responded again, but this time to none other than 
Hindenburg and Hitler. “The danger of secession remains imminent, they wrote, as long 
as the German Christians continued to dishonour the Holy Scriptures and the Church's 
confessions and Reich Bishop Müller remained in office (DBWE 13: 83-4). Heckel made 
repeated unsuccessful attempts, including a visit to London in February, to rein in the 
renegade London parishes. 

Bonhoeffer’s ecumenical work was a further aggravation for Heckel and the Reich 
Church government. He quickly became a close confidant of the well-connected George 
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Bell, the Anglican bishop of Chichester and president of the ecumenical Council of 
Life and Work. Bonhoeffer fed Bell information that the bishop would then use to 
express publicly his displeasure with the direction of the Reich Church. Bonhoeffer 
wrote to Bell in March 1934: “Ihe question at stake in the German Church is no longer 
an internal issue but is the question of the existence of Christianity in Europe’ It was 
therefore appropriate for the ecumenical movement and Bell to address the German 
situation. ‘Please do not be silent now!’ Bonhoeffer urged (DBWE 13: 118-19). Bell did 
not disappoint; he wrote editorials in major newspapers, as well as letters to German 
Christian leaders and ecumenical contacts—even to Hindenburg. 

In the spring of 1934, as Jager and other church officials made more drastic attempts 
to Nazify the church, the internal opposition began to refer to itself as the Confessing 
Church—emphasizing their loyalty to the Reformation confessions. Along with a name 
change came increasing radicalism. In late April, at a meeting in the south German city 
of Ulm, Confessing Churchmen declared the Confessing Church the ‘legitimate 
Evangelical Church of Germany’ (Scholder, 1988b: 85). This was the break with the Reich 
Church that Bonhoeffer had longed for. At the first synod of the Confessing Church held 
in Barmen in late May 1934, delegates from Reformed, United, and Lutheran churches 
across Germany approved the Barmen Theological Declaration as the theological foun- 
dation of the Confessing Church. The Barmen Declaration, authored primarily by Karl 
Barth, called on the church to trust and obey the one Word of God alone. A church that 
proclaimed ‘other events, powers, historic figures, and truths, as God’s revelation’ prac- 
ticed false doctrine (Hockenos, 2004: 179). Bonhoeffer fully embraced the Declaration 
and the Confessing Church's claim to be the true church. 

Much of Bonhoeffer’s correspondence from the summer of 1934 indicates his intense 
preparations for a forthcoming ecumenical conference on the Danish island of Fang, 
where he was to speak. He wanted the ecumenical movement to explicitly condemn 
the Reich Church and unequivocally back the Confessing Church. He wrote to Bishop 
Ammundsen of Denmark: ‘It must be made quite clear...that we are immediately 
faced with the decision: National Socialist or Christian’ (DBWE 13: 192). At Fang, 
Bonhoeffer broke with the nationalism of the Reich Church and called prophetically 
for the ecumenical movement to make the work of peace one of its central purposes. 
He was understandably pleased when the Fang Resolution of August 30 denounced 
the Reich Church’s autocratic and forceful methods, including suppression of free dis- 
cussion. The Resolution also expressed sympathy for, and close fellowship with, the 
Confessing Church. 

In October, five months after the Confessing Church declared itself the true church, 
a second confessional synod took place in Niemöller’s parish of Dahlem. There the 
Confessing Church accused Miiller of violating the Reich Church’s constitution and 
took the radical step of setting up an ‘emergency’ church government, the Council of 
Brethren. The Confessing Church called on pastors to ignore the Reich Church govern- 
ment and to adhere to the Brethren Council’s leadership. To Bonhoeffer and others in 
the Niemöller wing of the Confessing Church, this seemed like a logical step. But the 
conservative bishops from the German intact churches considered the move extreme. 
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Disagreement over the Dahlem Resolution brought into greater focus the second 
component ofthe Church Struggle: the dispute within the Confessing Church between 
radicals and conservatives. In London, Bonhoeffer helped craft a statement on behalf 
of the London congregations in support of the Dahlem Resolution. (DBWE 13: 231) 
To the charge that the Confessing Church was just a ‘movement’ within the church, 
Bonhoeffer responded, “We are not a movement; we are the church of Jesus Christ’ 
(DBWE 14: 124). Many agreed. In March 1935, more than 700 Confessing pastors from 
Prussia were arrested for condemning the German Christians and the Nazi view of 
religion from the pulpit (Gerlach, 2000: 80). 


THE FINKENWALDE YEARS 


Following the decision to break with the Reich Church, the Confessing Church opened 
five preachers’ seminaries to train seminarians for the Confessing Church. The Council 
of Brethren asked Bonhoeffer to direct one of these seminaries, in northeast Germany 
on the Baltic Sea. Bonhoeffer struggled with his decision. He wanted to stay in London 
in order to maintain ties with the ecumenical movement or else go to India to study with 
Gandhi. But ultimately he chose to return home, where he was needed most and could 
do the work that best matched his skill set: restoring the theological health of the 
German pastorate (DBWE 13: 217; DBWE 14: 16). 

Bonhoeffer arrived on the shores of the Baltic in April 1935. Briefly located in Zingst 
and later in the remote Pomeranian village of Finkenwalde, Bonhoeffer developed a 
program of study that prepared seminarians for the Church Struggle—‘for ministry to 
the world; as he put it (DBWE 14: 96). A semester at Finkenwalde was more than four 
months of rigorous study. It was also the experience of young Christian men living 
together for the purposes of prayer, fellowship, and thanksgiving. “The greatest value in 
this seminary period, Bonhoeffer believed, ‘comes from living together with a brother- 
hood of theologians engaged in their final, common preparation for ordination. It is a 
quiet and yet extremely moving time’ (DBWE 14: 285-6). He was at home in this envir- 
onment and loved the work personally and professionally. More than 500 seminarians 
chose to attend the underground schools between 1935 and 1939. The graduates were 
risking their salaries, pensions, and job security. But this was the type of sacrifice 
Bonhoeffer called for in Discipleship (DBWE 4), his 1937 book insisting that true faith 
required one to change one’s life, to live in obedience to the one Word—in short, to for- 
feit worldly comforts for a life of witnessing to Christ. 

During the two years that Bonhoeffer was at Finkenwalde, the Confessing Church 
came under increased pressure from the Nazi state. With the German Christians in 
retreat ever since the Sports Palace fiasco, Hitler turned more and more to the state to 
divide and pacify the churches. In 1935 Hans Kerrl, Hitler’s new minister of church 
affairs, pushed Reich Bishop Müller aside and imposed a new church government. 
Handpicked committees would guide all regional churches except the intact ones. 
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Additional legislation from 1935 made it illegal for Confessing Church congregations 
in Prussia to take up collections, fill pastoral positions, order pulpit declarations, 
levy church taxes, call synods, and, as we have seen, engage in theological training 
(Helmreich, 1979: 194). In the same year, the Nazis issued the Nuremberg Laws denying 
Jews citizenship and forbidding marriage and intercourse between Jews and gentiles. 

Nazi legislation and Kerrl’s committees sowed disruption and confusion in the 
Confessing Church ranks. By appointing committees to govern the destroyed churches 
and not the intact ones, Kerrl drove deeper the wedge between the Dahlemites and 
conservative bishops. While the intact churches were willing to work with Kerrl and 
his committees, Bonhoeffer and the Niemöller wing of the Confessing Church saw 
them as ‘merely a screen to mask the destruction of the church’ (Bethge, 2000: 497). In 
response, Bonhoeffer and his seminarians distributed Pastor Otto Dibelius’s pamphlet 
“The State Church Is Here!’ excoriating the states incursion into church governance. 
They also issued a manifesto declaring the Confessing Church's brethren councils the 
only legitimate church government (DBWE 14: 191). At the Prussian confessing synod 
in Berlin-Steglitz in late September 1935, Bonhoeffer and his students conveyed their 
opposition to the church legislation and the Nuremberg laws, but the synod was divided 
on these issues. 

The December 1935 decree criminalizing Confessing Church seminary training 
did not lead to the immediate closure of the seminaries, but it did encourage some of 
the ordinands to pursue ‘legalization. They took their examinations with the German 
Christian-controlled committees so that they could become pastors in the Reich Church 
and take a salary. As far as Bonhoeffer was concerned, this was the ultimate betrayal. 
Thus his controversial claim that anyone who ‘knowingly separates himself from the 
Confessing Church in Germany separates himself from salvation (DBWE 14: 675). 

In light of Bonhoeffer’s harsh statements and opposition to the Nazi state, moderates 
and conservatives in the Confessing Church considered him an extremist. For his part, 
Bonhoeffer was incensed by the conservative wing’s compliance with Kerrl’s committees 
and defence of the state's right to pass anti-Semitic legislation. The clash led to stagna- 
tion at the Bad Oeynhausen confessing synod in February 1936. Bonhoeffer believed the 
Confessing Church had at best ‘remained motionless’ and perhaps even had ‘regressed’ 
from the decisions made at Dahlem (DBWE 14: 142-3). A hard-hitting memorandum 
to Hitler from the Dahlem wing improved Bonhoeffer’s spirits, but only briefly. The 
memorandum frankly criticized Nazi church policy and, more remarkably, the Nazi 
attempt to force racial anti-Semitism on the Christian population. Bonhoeffer wrote to 
his students, “We can all tell that things have once more started moving in our church’ 
(Bethge, 2000: 534). This was more hope than reality. 

During his Finkenwalde days, Bonhoeffer remained a key contact between the 
Confessing Church and the ecumenical movement. He continued to press his ecu- 
menical colleagues abroad—albeit unsuccessfully—to abandon any relationship with 
the Reich Church and deal solely with the Confessing Church. In March 1936 the 
Finkenwalde seminarians joined Bonhoeffer on a study trip to Denmark and Sweden 
during which he gave several addresses. From Bonhoeffer’s point of view, the trip was a 
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wonderful example of Christian brotherhood across national borders. But the Ministry 
of Church Affairs saw it differently. They did not think Bonhoeffer’s activities were 
conducive to German interests. Heckel declared, Because one could charge him 
[Bonhoeffer] with being both a pacifist and an enemy of the state, the Regional Church 
Committee might be well advised to dissociate itself from him and to take measures to 
ensure that he will no longer train German theologians’ (DBWE 14: 148). 

Between 1936 and 1938, Nazi authorities did just that. They banned Bonhoeffer from 
teaching and restricted his publishing, public speaking, and travel. In July 1937 they 
arrested Niemöller, and in August they shuttered the five illegal seminaries. More than 
two dozen of Bonhoeffer’s students were thrown in prison. These years were the begin- 
ning of the demise of the Confessing Church and the end of the Church Struggle. Police 
repression, internal strife, and exhaustion had limited the Confessing Church’s ability to 
respond effectively to events. 

The best illustration of the Confessing Church’s increasing weakness and submissive- 
ness is the debate over whether confessing pastors should swear loyalty to Hitler. In 
April 1938, when nationalist fervour swelled in the wake of the Anschluss with Austria, 
the head of the Prussian Church ordered all Prussian pastors to swear an oath to Hitler. 
Anyone who refused would be dismissed. The German Christians enthusiastically 
complied; the order’s purpose, after all, was to put the Confessing Church on the spot. 
Within the Confessing Church, there were agonizing discussions over whether swear- 
ing one’s loyalty to the Führer violated a pastor’s ultimate allegiance to God. In the end, 
Confessing Church leaders permitted pastors to take the oath, and most did. Because 
Bonhoeffer was not officially a pastor of a congregation, he did not have to take the oath. 
Instead, he chastised Confessing Church leaders for lacking ‘courage of faith’ and ‘readi- 
ness to suffer (DBWE 15:57). 

Fed up with the state of affairs in the church and fearful that he would be called up for 
military service in a war he opposed, Bonhoeffer chose exile once more. This time he 
went to the United States, where American contacts had invited him to teach and work. 
Immediately wracked with guilt for leaving his country, church, and former seminar- 
ians at a time of crisis, he stayed for only a month. ‘I must live through this difficult 
period of our national history with the Christian people of Germany, he told Reinhold 
Niebuhr. ‘Christians in Germany will face the terrible alternative of either willing the 
defeat of their nation in order that Christian civilization will survive, or willing the 
victory of their nation and thereby destroying our civilization. I know which of these 
alternatives I must choose (DBWE 15: 210). 


POLITICAL RESISTANCE IN THE ABWEHR 


A year after Bonhoeffer’s return to Germany, Hans von Dohnanyi, his brother-in-law 
and an agent in the Office of Military Intelligence (Abwehr), drew Bonhoeffer into the 
political resistance movement led by Colonel Hans Oster and Admiral Wilhelm Canaris. 
In addition to travelling abroad to inform ecumenical leaders about the resistance’s 
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plans to overthrow Hitler, Bonhoeffer worked with Friedrich Perels, a lawyer in the 
Confessing Church, to document the deportation of German Jews, which began in 
October 1941 (DBWE 16: 225-9). Bonhoeffer also played a minor role in ‘Operation 7; in 
which Dohnänyi and others in the Abwehr successfully rescued fourteen Jews and 
Jewish converts from deportation in 1942. 

Even before Bonhoeffer had joined the political resistance, the Church Struggle had 
shown signs of petering out. The beginning of the war in the summer of 1939, and the 
invasion of Russia two years later, overshadowed church events. In 1942 Bonhoeffer 
acknowledged, ‘Our present wartime situation is particularly unsuited for attempting a 
far-reaching alteration of the church’s way’ (DBWE 16: 265). For one thing, during the 
war forty-five per cent of ordained pastors and ninety-eight per cent of non-ordained 
vicars were called up for service. The numbers were even higher for pastors and vicars 
associated with the troublesome Dahlem wing of the Confessing Church (Helmreich, 
1979: 306). And then there was simply the love of fatherland that led many confessing 
pastors to put aside their misgivings with Hitler and the German Christians and focus 
on contributing to the war effort. Hitler, for his part, did not want any trouble from the 
churches and ordered the state and party to desist in their persecution. Thus, an uneasy 
truce developed both within the Protestant Church and between the Confessing Church 
and the state. Still, the Church Struggle was never far from Bonhoeffer’s mind during his 
time in the resistance. Through personal and circular letters to his former seminarians, 
Bonhoeffer continued to show deep devotion to the fellowship created at Finkenwalde. 
As the lure of legalization became greater during the war, Bonhoeffer went on urging his 
former seminarians to adhere to the Barmen-Dahlem line (DBWE 16: 26s). 

With his arrest in April 1943 for resistance activities, Bonhoeffer’s involvement in the 
Church Struggle ended. A few months prior to his imprisonment, in a Christmas letter 
to a few friends, he reflected honestly on the successes and failures of the previous ten 
years. Lamenting the lack of civil courage and responsible action by Christians in Nazi 
Germany he concluded: 

Inactive waiting and dully looking on are not Christian responses. Christians are 
called to action and sympathy not through their own first-hand experiences but by the 
immediate experience of their brothers, for whose sake Christ suffered (DBWE 8: 49). 

By ‘brothers he meant Jews. The church, he bemoaned, remained ‘mute when it should 
have cried out’ and ‘has become guilty of the lives of the weakest and most defenseless 
brothers and sisters of Jesus Christ’ (DBWE 6: 138-9). Although Bonhoeffer confessed 
candidly to his friends that he shared this guilt, his efforts—however imperfect—to 
defend the Church and its ‘defenseless brothers and sisters of Jesus Christ’ remains a 
testament to his distinctive place in the church's resistance to Hitler. 
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BONHOEFFER AND 
THE CONSPIRACY 


VICTORIA J. BARNETT 


DIETRICH BONHOEFFER’S role in the conspiracy to overthrow the Nazi regime has 
been a central theme in the scholarship about him. The understandable fascination with 
this aspect of his life has led to considerable embellishment about his actual role in the 
conspiracy, portraying him as a central figure in the conspiracy (he was not) and por- 
traying the conspiracy as the defining aspect of his life (it was not). It has also provoked 
ongoing debate about how this Christian pastor and theologian reconciled his pacifism 
and faith with ties to a conspiracy that planned to kill Adolf Hitler and other leading Nazis. 

Most scholarship on this topic draws from Eberhard Bethge’s extensive and careful 
narrative in his biography of Dietrich Bonhoeffer, which traced Bonhoeffer’s path from 
his days as a young theologian to Confessing Church pastor to resistance figure 
(Bethge, 2000). In the lengthy section on the wartime and resistance period Bethge gave 
a detailed account of Bonhoeffer’s interactions with the different groups connected to 
the 20 July conspiracy. In the decades that followed, he expanded on that narrative, 
offering his own reflections and insights into how Bonhoeffer’s role in these resistance 
circles might shed light on his theological and religious development. Bethge was an 
eyewitness to much of what he described, including meetings with some conspirators 
and resistance circles, and after Bonhoeffer’s arrest he travelled to Switzerland with an 
Abwehr passport in July 1943 to meet with ecumenical leaders. In October 1944 Bethge 
himself was arrested and imprisoned until 25 April 1945. 

In the biography and subsequent writings, Bethge was notably circumspect in his 
account of Bonhoeffer’s role. In a 1975 essay, ‘Christian Political Involvement; he wrote: 
“...Bonhoeffer’s activity in the resistance movement must not be overrated politic- 
ally... (his) share in the conspiracy was small’ (Bethge and De Gruchy, 1975: 128). In the 
same essay, he stressed that throughout this period Bonhoeffer’s focus remained his 
own theological work, particularly the Ethics manuscripts and his ongoing reflections 
about the church-state relationship. Nonetheless, in this essay and elsewhere, Bethge 
emphasized that Bonhoeffer agreed politically with the conspiracy aims, arguing that 
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intellectually ‘we must count Bonhoeffer among the foremost protagonists of the 
German political resistance’ (Bethge and De Gruchy, 1975: 129). 

Bethge also acknowledged a complexity about these German resistance circles that 
has been largely overlooked in the Bonhoeffer literature, but which is essential for an 
accurate understanding of this history and may in fact offer profound insights into 
Bonhoeffer’s theological reflections during his resistance period: the morally problem- 
atic nature of the 20 July resistance circles. The 20 July conspirators, including those 
connected to the Dohnanyi-Canaris group and the Kreisau circle, were high-ranking 
diplomatic, military, and political figures who at some point had turned against the 
regime. By the time they joined the resistance against Nazism, many of them had a 
record of open support for the regime and its anti-Jewish measures. 

Some of them, such as Criminal Police Commissioner Arthur Nebe, Field Marshall 
Walter von Brauchitsch, and Baron Alexander von Falkenhausen, were involved in war 
crimes. Even those opposed to National Socialism from the beginning, such as Hans 
von Dohnanyi, pursued successful careers during the Nazi years and moved in the high- 
est circles of the Nazi regime. It was inevitable that in the process they made a number of 
compromises, leading to what Christine von Dohnanyi later described as ‘unavoidable 
complicity’ in the evils of the regime (Smid, 2002: 2). 

Despite these complexities and Bethge’s own caution, much of the scholarly and 
popular understanding about this aspect of Bonhoeffer’s life has exaggerated his role 
and portrayed the 20 July resistance in a largely hagiographic light. This is in contrast to 
more recent historical studies of the German resistance and its leading figures, the war, 
and the Holocaust. These works offer a more complex view of this history, one that 
might give insight into Bonhoeffer’s historical role in the conspiracy, as well as into 
his theological and political development during this period of his life. This essay will 
attempt to examine Bonhoeffer’s role in the German resistance circles in light of this 
broader body of scholarship and the issues it raises: first with a brief overview of 
Bonhoeffer’s role; secondly with an examination of where he stood on the larger land- 
scape of the different German resistance groups; and finally with a summary of the 
problematic aspects of the German resistance and some concluding observations. 


BONHOEFFER’S ROLE IN THE 
GERMAN RESISTANCE CIRCLES 


Eberhard Bethge dated Bonhoeffer’s connection to the conspiracy to the spring of 
1938, when a series of conversations took place in the Bonhoeffer family home among 
Hans von Dohnanyi, Dietrich Bonhoeffer, and various military and political officials. 
These first serious discussions about a possible coup arose in the wake of the Fritsch 
crisis in the spring of that year. In November 1937 Hitler addressed the commanders of 
the different military branches, a meeting in which it became clear that Hitler was 
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planning for war. His plans met with firm opposition from General Werner von Fritsch 
and War Minister Werner Blomberg, which in turn led Hitler to remove both men from 
their positions. Hitler ordered Reich Justice Minister Franz Gürtner to investigate and 
defame Fritsch on trumped-up charges ofhomosexuality; Gürtner handed the case over 
to his assistant, Hans von Dohnanyi. 

‘These events provoked unrest in military and diplomatic circles, which led to the first 
conversations among a small group of trusted officials about the possibility of over- 
throwing the regime. At this early stage, the coup plans did not foresee the assassination 
of Hitler but his arrest and trial, and perhaps even a psychiatric evaluation by Karl 
Bonhoeffer with the goal of delegitimizing the Fiihrer among Nazi elites. Dohnanyi 
came into contact with Colonel Hans Oster, General Ludwig Beck, and lawyer Dr Karl 
Sack, all of whom subsequently became involved in the 20 July conspiracy. Their early 
coup plans were abandoned after Hitler’s successful annexation of Austria on 12 March 
1938, which met with widespread popular enthusiasm (Bethge, 2000: 626-7). In the 
years before the final 20 July attempt in 1944 there were several more aborted or failed 
attempts to overthrow Hitler, involving a small but growing group of officers and diplo- 
mats, many of whom were in contact with Dohnanyi through his connections within 
the Justice Ministry and to Military Intelligence. 

Bonhoeffer’s participation in these conversations and his deepening involvement in 
the conspiracy thereafter can be attributed primarily to his close friendship with Hans 
von Dohnanyi, who was the ‘intellectual head’ of the conspiracy (Smid, 2002: 7). 
Married to Bonhoeffer’s sister Christine, Dohnanyi had worked as a prosecutor in 
Hamburg for the Justice Ministry; in 1934 he was appointed to work directly under 
Franz Giirtner, the Reich Justice Minister. While the appointment brought Dohnanyi 
into the highest echelons of the regime, his opposition to National Socialism is well 
documented. He had a number of close Jewish friends and colleagues from his Hamburg 
days who were immediately affected in 1933 by the new anti-Semitic legislation. 
Reaching out to his brother-in-law Dietrich for assistance, Dohnanyi helped several of 
them emigrate. For others, like Gerhard Lassar, an old friend of Dohnanyi’s who had 
become a professor of public law, no help was possible, and Dohnanyi was deeply shaken 
by Lassar’s suicide in 1936. After the 1934 Röhm Putsch (in which Hitler ordered the 
murders of his political rivals in the party as well as a number of opposition figures) 
Dohnanyi began to compile a list of Nazi crimes. He continued however to work within 
the regime. “As his wife wrote after the war, Dohnanyi decided ‘that the only justification 
for a man of his conviction to cover for having a responsible position in the civil service 
was on the one hand to sabotage the National Socialist lunacy, on the other hand use the 
means in his power to help those who were being harmed’ (Smid, 2002: 172-3). 

It was a resistance from within, with all the moral ambiguity and complexity that such 
a position entailed. The same can be said of his brother-in-law Dietrich Bonhoeffer, who 
shared Dohnanyis views about the fundamental illegitimacy of the Nazi regime, an 
argument that Bonhoeffer made in his 1933 essay, “The Church and the Jewish Question; 
basing his conclusions on the Nazi persecution of the Jewish minority as an abuse of 
governmental power (DBWE 12: 364-6). Although Bethge identified 1938 as the year of 
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Bonhoeffer’s shift into the realm of political activism, Bonhoeffer made numerous 
comments and references throughout the 1930s that revealed his political objections 
to the regime, including his 1933 letter to Reinhold Niebuhr about the need for a civil lib- 
erties union (DBWE 12: 94) and a 1936 Bible study in Finkenwalde about the possible 
justifications for ‘tyrannicide’ (DBWE 14: 338). Long before the actual conspiratorial 
conversations began in 1938, Bonhoeffer was one of a small group of Germans who 
understood that National Socialism would be a catastrophe for Germany. 

Within this community, Bonhoeffer moved in different circles, each of which is relevant 
for understanding his role in the conspiracy. These included international ecumenical 
movements, individuals tied to the Confessing Church, and the personal connections of 
the Bonhoeffer family that made him personally acquainted with some of the diplo- 
matic and military officials who eventually became active in the conspiracy. Two other 
members of the Bonhoeffer family—Dietrich Bonhoeffer’s brother Klaus and his 
brother-in-law Rüdiger Schleicher (married to Ursula Bonhoeffer) —also had ties to the 
20 July conspiracy. Klaus Bonhoeffer directed the legal department for the national 
German airline Lufthansa, and worked closely with a fellow lawyer, Otto John (who had 
ties to British intelligence) and his brother Hans John (who was Schleicher’s assistant). 
This group, too, conveyed messages to Allied contacts (Bethge, 2000: 623, 750; Hoffmann, 
1977: 245-8). 

Even as he became privy to conversations about a possible conspiracy, Bonhoeffer in 
1938 was still supervising the theological training of Confessing Church pastors and 
wrestling with mounting pressures on the Confessing Church. As war loomed, he also 
faced the imminent threat of military conscription. Hoping to avoid military service, in 
the spring of 1939 Bonhoeffer approached his ecumenical contacts about the possibility 
of a position overseas. This led to an invitation from the Federal Council of Churches 
and Union Theological Seminary in New York. 

He arrived in New York on 12 June 1939 but soon decided to return to Germany, sail- 
ing back on 7 July. It is impossible to determine the extent to which his decision was 
motivated by his ties to the conspiracy. In the summer of 1939 there were no concrete 
plans for a coup and he could not have known where things would lead, although he 
indicated to New York friends like Henry Leiper and Reinhold Niebuhr that he felt 
called to be part of the anti-Nazi movements back home. In his New York diary (DBWE 
15: 221ff.) he wrote several times about his strong sense of guilt that he had abandoned 
his seminarians, who would be called soon to fight Hitler’s war. 

Bonhoeffer returned to a different Germany and a new urgency among opponents of 
the regime. The period between the German invasion of Poland on 1 September 1939 
and October 1940, when Bonhoeffer finally received his exemption from military service 
and was assigned to the Military Intelligence (Abwehr) office in Munich, was turbulent. 
Within weeks of the war's onset, most of the young men Bonhoeffer had trained for 
ministry in the Confessing Church were serving on the eastern front, and Bonhoeffer 
himself faced military service as well. On 9 September 1939 he applied for the military 
chaplaincy. That application was denied in February 1940 and Bonhoeffer received 
another conscription notice. Hans von Dohnanyi, now assigned to the Military 
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Intelligence office headed by Admiral Wilhelm Canaris, began efforts to obtain a 
wartime exemption for his brother-in-law. 

Politically, the German victory in Poland was followed in spring 1940 by the successful 
invasions of Denmark, Norway, Luxembourg, Holland, and France; Italy entered the 
war in June as a German ally. As the German army swept across Europe, Jews in the 
occupied countries were rounded up and confined to ghettos or slaughtered and bur- 
ied in mass graves. The T-4 ‘euthanasia’ killings of institutionalized patients began in 
October 1939. 

There were also growing tensions within the Confessing Church. Although Bonhoeffer 
and Eberhard Bethge were included in some of Dohnanyi’s meetings with Hans Oster, 
most of the resistance meetings in which Bonhoeffer took part concerned the pressures 
on the Confessing Church. Dohnanyi, who had offered legal advice to the Confessing 
Church during the 1930s, continued to help it during the early war years, hiding 30,000 
RM that the Council of Brethren kept in reserve in a hidden safe at his home in Sacrow 
(Smid, 2002: 182-3, 342). Dohnanyi also obtained military exemptions for seven other 
men connected to the Confessing Church: Eugen Gerstenmaier, Hans Schonfeld (who 
was working at ecumenical offices in Geneva, but who as a German citizen could have 
been drafted), Eberhard Bethge, Wilhelm Niesel, Hans Peter Jannasch, Wilhelm Rott, 
and Ernst Wolf. Bonhoeffer’s role in arranging these exemptions was one of the charges 
brought against him when he was arrested in 1943. 

Once Bonhoeffer was assigned to the Munich Military Intelligence office, Dohnanyi 
tasked his brother-in-law with using his ecumenical connections on behalf of the resist- 
ance circles. Bonhoeffer’s most active period in the resistance began. He worked closely 
with Josef Müller, a Catholic lawyer with long-standing ties to Vatican circles (Müller 
had known Eugenio Pacelli—who in 1939 became Pope Pius XII—since the 1920s) as 
well as connections to Catholic resistance circles in Germany. Müller, Bonhoeffer, and 
Dohnanyi became involved in the “Vatican exchanges’—a series of messages between 
German resistance circles and the Vatican, with the goal of getting a papal commitment 
to help broker a peace deal between Germany and the Allies in the event of a successful 
coup (Klemperer, 1992: 171-80). 

From November 1940 to February 1941 Bonhoeffer stayed at a Benedictine monastery 
in Ettal, Bavaria. Bethge and Dohnanyi joined him there for part of that period, and 
there were meetings with Justice Minister Franz Gürtner and another member of the 
resistance, Wilhelm Schmidhuber. Around Christmas they met secretly with the two 
highest ranking Vatican officials: the Popes personal secretary, Robert Leiber, and Ivo 
Zeiger, a German Jesuit who directed the Pontifical Gregorian University in Rome. 

During that same period, Bonhoeffer conveyed similar peace feelers to his colleagues 
in the Protestant ecumenical movement, traveling to Switzerland in March and 
September 1941 and May 1942, to Norway and Sweden with Helmuth James von Moltke 
in May 1942 (where Bonhoeffer, joined by Hans Schönfeld, also visited George Bell in 
Sigtuna), and to Italy with Dohnanyi in the summer of 1942. 

From spring 1940 until June 1941, Dohnanyi and Oster hoped to gain the support of 
military leaders for a coup. Their primary contact was General Walter von Brauchitsch, 
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whom Hitler dismissed in December 1941. In October 1941 the deportations of Berlin 
Jews began, and Bonhoeffer and Confessing Church lawyer Friedrich Perels prepared a 
detailed memo that was sent to contacts abroad; Dohnanyi also sent it to his key con- 
tacts in military circles in the hope that this would move them to action. The Berlin 
deportations added to their sense of urgency. After von Brauchitsch’s dismissal, 
Dohnanyi and Admiral Wilhelm Canaris decided to help a small group of friends and 
colleagues who were affected by the deportation orders to escape Germany. This initia- 
tive, ‘Operation Seven, successfully got fourteen individuals to safety in Switzerland; 
eleven of them were Christians of Jewish descent and three were secular Jews. Dietrich 
Bonhoeffer was instrumental in putting Charlotte Friedenthal, a Confessing Church 
employee, on this list. 

Throughout this period, Bonhoeffer visited or was in contact with a number of differ- 
ent opposition and resistance circles in Germany. Some but not all of these had ties to 
the 20 July circles. The Kreisau circle and the Freiburg circle were focused on plans for a 
post-Nazi Germany in the event of a successful coup. On behalf of the Geneva ecumen- 
ical officials, Bonhoeffer commissioned the members of the Freiburg circle to create a 
memorandum outlining the possible plans for the re-establishment of civil structures 
after the Nazi defeat (Bethge, 2000: 775-7). 

Other contacts were simply with individuals and small groups who were engaged in 
resistance activity. Some seem to have been by coincidence: Bonhoeffer’s stay at Ettal 
coincided with that of Rupert Mayer, a Jesuit who had protested publicly against Nazi 
measures; Mayer had been imprisoned and after the Catholic Church intervened was 
placed under house arrest in Ettal. Another significant contact was Gertrud Luckner, a 
Catholic social worker active in the Catholic Peace Movement who organized rescue 
and other assistance to Jews in the Freiburg area; she was arrested in March 1943 and 
sent to the Ravensbriick concentration camp. In a post-war interview Luckner stated 
that she met with Bonhoeffer during the early 1940s. At the end of 1942, Falk Harnack 
contacted his cousin Dietrich Bonhoeffer and arranged a meeting in Munich with him, 
Klaus Bonhoeffer, and the White Rose group. Led by Hans and Sophie Scholl, the White 
Rose was a group of college students planning various resistance initiatives, the first of 
which was the dissemination of a statement condemning the deportations of the Jews 
and calling upon the German population to rise up in opposition. In February 1943 the 
group was arrested and executed before the meeting with the Bonhoeffers could take 
place (see Bethge, 2000: 1010, fn. 284). 

As the arrests of Luckner and the White Rose group indicate, by early 1943 the 
Gestapo was cracking down ona number of opposition groups. In April1943 Bonhoeffer, 
Christine and Hans von Dohnanyi, Josef Müller and his wife Maria, and Miiller’s secre- 
tary were arrested; Hans Oster were placed under house arrest. Ironically, the Gestapo 
was unaware of the extent of their ties to other resistance circles, and although by 
then there had been several failed attempts to kill Hitler, all remained undiscovered. The 
arrests were due to the Gestapos investigation of currency violations related to 
Operation Seven, since large amounts of money had been sent abroad to obtain Swiss 
visas for the fourteen people rescued. The money trail led the Gestapo to Wilhelm 
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Schmidhuber who under interrogation betrayed the links to the Munich Military 
Intelligence oflice and, with that, to Dohnanyi, Bonhoeffer, Müller, and Oster. 

Bonhoeffer was charged with evasion of military service, helping others in the 
Confessing Church evade military service, and giving false information about his mili- 
tary status (DBWE 16: 436). The latter charge, because Hans von Dohnanyi had obtained 
Bonhoeffer’s exemption for work in Military Intelligence, led to closer scrutiny of the 
Munich office and the Military Intelligence circles under Canaris. Even as Dohnanyi’s 
other connections came under greater investigation, he tried to avoid implicating his 
brother-in-law. Only after the failed 20 July attempt did the Gestapo realize the extent to 
which both men had connections to conspiracy leaders. Klaus Bonhoeffer and Rüdiger 
Schleicher were not arrested until late September 1944, after the Gestapo’s discovery of 
the Zossen files, incriminating documents that had been written by Hans Oster and 
Dohnanyi. After the discovery of Canaris’s diaries in the spring of 1945, the extent of 
Dietrich Bonhoeffer’s knowledge of the conspiracy became known. Hans von Dohnanyi 
and Dietrich Bonhoeffer were executed on 9 April 1945—Dohnanyi in Sachsenhausen 
and Dietrich Bonhoeffer in Flossenbürg. Klaus Bonhoeffer and Rüdiger Schleicher were 
shot on 23 April 1945 in Berlin. 


UNDERSTANDING BONHOEFFER’S 
ROLE IN THE CONSPIRACY 


After 1945 Eberhard Bethge offered several frameworks for understanding Bonhoeffer’s 
gradual move from Confessing Church pastor to participant in a political conspiracy. 
Bethge delineated two general periods: the period from 1933 to 1939 in which Bonhoeffer’s 
activities were ‘organizational-agitational’ and from 1939 to 1945, when they were 
‘conspiratorial’ (Bethge, 1999: 5-6). In his biography, he divided the actual period of 
Bonhoeffer’s involvement in conspiracy circles into five stages (Bethge, 2000: 622): the 
first began with the Fritsch crisis in early 1938 and ended with the Munich agreement in 
September 1938; the second ended with the invasion of France in May 1940; the third 
delineated Bonhoeffer’s active period in the Abwehr, from May 1940 until his arrest on 
5 April 1943; and the fourth encompassed the early period of his imprisonment, from 
April 1943 until the failed coup on 20 July 1944. Bethge characterized the fifth stage, from 
20 July 1944 until the executions of the Bonhoeffer family members in April 1945, 
as ‘the struggle for survival. 

While these frameworks are descriptively and chronologically useful, they imply an 
inevitability that is somewhat misleading. Although Bonhoeffer’s political opposition to 
National Socialism was already clear in 1933, there was no way for him to know where 
this might lead, and throughout the 1930s his theological work and activism occurred 
within the context of the Protestant Church Struggle, focused against the antisemitism 
and ideological heresies of the German Christian movement. That battle was primarily 
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theological, as Bonhoeffer and others tried to create a Confessing movement that would 
repudiate the nazification of Christianity. As many of his writings from this period make 
clear, particularly Discipleship, Bonhoeffer believed that only a genuine and faithful 
Christianity could combat and resist the greater evils of National Socialism. Although 
his political views were certainly known in international ecumenical circles, there is 
little evidence during this period of overt political activism. 

In contrast, there were circles in Berlin in 1933, notably those tied to Pastor Friedrich 
Siegmund-Schultze, which immediately engaged in illegal actions to counter Nazi 
measures. Ihe Gestapo arrested and expelled Siegmund-Schultze in June 1933 (Bethge, 
2000: 284). Bonhoeffer’s focus at that point was the battle within the churches and after 
1935 his focus was on training his seminarians. As was the case with his brother-in- 
law Hans von Dohnanyji, it was a kind of resistance from within, and it is clear from 
Bonhoeffer’s writings throughout this period that he sought to foster the kind of faith 
and intellectual courage that could withstand Nazi ideology. The question arises, however, 
as to whether the resulting conflicts also raised his awareness of not being able to escape 
entirely the compromises of living and working in Nazi Germany. This aspect is much 
clearer in the case of Dohnanyi, who wrote openly about his struggles of conscience in 
the correspondence with his wife (Smid, 2002: 164, 245). Bonhoeffer was certainly aware 
of what he described as ‘the sphere of relativity, in the twilight that the historical situ- 
ation casts over good and evil’ (DBWE 6: 222) and he wrote eloquently of the failures of 
the German elites in the 1942 letter, ‘After Ten Years, which was addressed to Dohnanyi, 
Bethge, and Hans Oster, his closest friends in the conspiracy (DBWE 8: 37-52). 

The accidental nature of Bonhoeffer’s move into the conspiracy and his peripheral 
role in the larger picture tend to be overlooked, although Bethge acknowledged both 
aspects. As the correspondence and documentation from 1938 through April 1943 dem- 
onstrate, Dohnanyi brought Bonhoeffer into Military Intelligence in order to keep him 
out of military service. The major studies of the German resistance circles, including 
those by Peter Hoffmann (1977), Klemens von Klemperer (1992), and Winfried Meyer 
(1993), show how marginal Bonhoeffer’s role during this period was in the larger scope 
of the conspiracy. 

Neither was Bonhoeffer the only person in the conspiracy tasked with conveying 
messages to foreign contacts on behalf of the resistance, including ecumenical colleagues. 
Eugen Gerstenmaier and Hans Schönfeld also moved in Confessing Church and ecu- 
menical circles, received Abwehr exemptions, and carried out similar assignments to 
their foreign contacts. A Confessing Church pastor, Gerstenmaier became involved in 
the Kreisau circle; Schonfeld worked in the Geneva ecumenical offices. There were deep 
political tensions between both men and Bonhoeffer (and subsequently Bethge), since 
both Schönfeld and Gerstenmaier had been conservatively neutral on many issues dur- 
ing the Church Struggle and both men had ties to Bonhoeffer’s nemesis, Church Foreign 
Bishop Theodor Heckel (Gerstenmaier in fact had been Heckel’s assistant). 

Smid’s study of Hans von Dohnanyi suggests that Bonhoeffer’s role in his relationship 
with his brother-in-law was primarily that of counsellor and advisor (Smid, 2002: 261-2; 
see also Bethge, 2000: 623-5). In a situation in which there were few people he could 
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trust, Hans von Dohnanyi relied increasingly upon Bonhoeffer’s insights, and in turn 
Bonhoeffer’s growing awareness of the political realities (including, after the war began, 
the atrocities being perpetrated) moved him to the conviction that decisive action 
against the regime was necessary. Bethge noted several occasions on which Bonhoeffer 
made remarks to Confessing Church contacts that indicated his new level of political 
awareness as well as caution (Bethge, 2000: 681-5; 714-15). Bonhoeffer’s theological 
reflections during this period—including the material in Ethics and his prison letters— 
can be read partly as extended reflections on the complexity of the new world in which 
he found himself. 


UNDERSTANDING BONHOEFFER THE 
THEOLOGIAN IN THIS CONTEXT 


Scholars have struggled to understand the apparent contradictions between 
Bonhoeffer’s engagement in the Church Struggle, his role as pastor, and his presence ina 
political conspiracy that sought the overthrow of the Nazi regime. A particular theo- 
logical challenge is posed by the seeming discrepancy between his pacifist writings in 
the early 1930s and the nature of the conspiracy, and some scholars have argued that his 
presence in the conspiracy has been misinterpreted as actual support for its use of vio- 
lence (Nation, Siegrist and Umbel, 2013). On this latter point, the post-war accounts by 
those who knew Bonhoeffer are clear. In addition to Bethge, Klaus Bonhoeffer’s widow 
Emmi stated after 1945 that the entire family saw the conspiracy’s plans to kill the lead- 
ing Nazis as a political necessity (Barnett, 1992: 202). In his memoir, Otto John, who 
worked closely with Klaus Bonhoeffer, recalled Dietrich Bonhoeffer’s description of 
Hitler as an ‘anti-Christ’ who had to be eliminated; there is a similar account by Gerhard 
Ritter, who was a member of the Freiburg circle (John, 1972: 68; Deutsch, 1968: 355). 

A related question has been whether Bonhoeffer’s theological writings comprise a 
coherent whole that can encompass his early work on Christology and the nature of the 
church, his political critiques of National Socialism, the writings during the Church 
Struggle, the reflections on the life of faith in Discipleship and Life Together, and the 
Ethics and prison letters—or whether his move from Confessing Church activist to con- 
spiracy participant marked a significant break in his thinking. According to Bethge, 
Bonhoeffer himself refused to claim the church's sanction for the political conspiracy 
(Bethge, 2000: 751-2), and Bethge described Bonhoeffer’s presence in the conspiracy as 
a ‘borderline’ situation (Bethge, 2000: 791-7) in which Bonhoeffer played a unique role 
that combined theological reflection and action. While his theological writings from the 
resistance period cannot be understood fully without some awareness of their historical 
and biographical context, there are continuities between Bonhoeffer’s early seminal 
theological concepts—about the church, Christology, the centrality of community— 
and his prison reflections as he pondered the future relevance of these concepts. 
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Historians have focused more recently on the troubling nature of the 20 July circles 
with respect to their record under National Socialism, particularly during the war. Of all 
the resistance groups with which Bonhoeffer could have associated himself, the 20 July 
circles were the most problematic morally. Here indeed there seems to be a break— 
acknowledged by Bethge as well—between Bonhoeffer’s early unambiguous opposition 
to the regime (he wrote in 1934 that ‘we are immediately faced with the decision: 
National Socialist or Christian’ (DBWE 13:192)) and his acceptance of the necessity of a 
‘double life’ for the sake of resistance (Bethge, 2000: 684-5). Like his brother-in-law, 
Hans von Dohnanyi was fundamentally opposed to National Socialism from the begin- 
ning—yet his career took him into morally ambiguous situations that only grew more 
complex over time. Dohnanyi worked for Justice Minister Franz Gürtner, for example, 
who in 1940 fired Confessing Church lawyer Lothar Kreyssig for his attempt to stop 
the euthanasia program. Other figures, such as Carl Friedrich Goerdeler, Wilhelm 
Canaris, and Bonhoeffer’s second cousin Paul von Hase, had strong records of loyalty to 
the regime in the early years of National Socialism: recent biographies of von Hase 
(Kopp, 2001) and Canaris (Mueller, 2006) document their support for the regime’s anti- 
Jewish measures in particular. 

More troubling is the actual involvement of some conspiracy members in war crimes. 
General Alexander von Falkenhausen, who briefly shared a cell with Dietrich Bonhoeffer 
during the transport from Buchenwald to Flossenbiirg, was tried and convicted in 1951 
of war crimes in Belgium, where he had led the Nazi military government (Falkenhausen 
had ordered the execution of hostages and deportations of Jews). Reich Criminal Police 
Commissioner Arthur Nebe, whose ties to the conspiracy went back to 1938, oversaw 
the murders of more than 46,000 civilians in 1941 (Gerlach, 2000: 129). In 1942 Colonel 
von Gersdorff, who attempted the March 1943 assassination of Hitler, was receiving 
regular reports of mass shootings and atrocities from the Eastern Front (Gerlach, 2000: 
129-30) and approved the deployment of the command staff under the 9" army division 
for ‘purging and security duties’ (Gerlach, 2000: 130), which involved the mass executions 
of Jews in Lithuania and Belorussia. Henning von Tresckow, Carl-Hans von Hardenburg, 
and Fritz Graf von der Schulenberg approved the shootings of “bandits; ‘partisans, and 
Soviet prisoners-of-war. These euphemisms— von Treskow’s office reported in 1943 that 
more than 100,000 ‘bandits’ had been ‘eliminated’—did not mask the intent or the reality; 
as Reich commissioner Heinrich Lohse noted, ‘Locking men, women, and children in 
barns and burning the barns down does not seem to me to be a suitable method of fighting 
bandits even if the aim is to exterminate the population (Gerlach, 2000: 135). 

Bethge addressed these issues in his account of Bonhoeffer’s ‘double life’: “The use of 
camouflage became a moral duty... The uncompromising Bonhoeffer was no longer 
offended when Oster and Dohnanyi kept in touch with such shady people as Karl Wolff, 
the Berlin police president Count Helldorff, or the director of the Reich criminal 
investigation office Arthur Nebe’ (Bethge, 2000: 628). As this illustrates, however, the 
conspiracy had brought Bonhoeffer into a very different world, which helps explain the 
reluctance of Allied leaders to respond to the peace feelers that Bonhoeffer and others 
conveyed via their church contacts. The reality was that the very presence within the 
conspiracy of military leaders who continued to implement Nazi war aims led Allied 
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leaders to view such peace feelers with distrust. Karl Barth later wrote to Bethge of a 
wartime conversation in which Bonhoeffer told him ofthe conspiracy aims and was sur- 
prised when Barth responded with scepticism and distrust of the generals and told him 
that this would be ‘a dead end’ (Plant, 2014: 8). 

In fact, the complexity ofthe world ofthe 20 July group and the related issues of com- 
plicity may be the impulse for some of Bonhoeffer’s provocative reflections in Ethics, 
documents such as ‘After Ten Years; and his prison letters. 


CONCLUSIONS 


How is Bonhoeffer’s role in the conspiracy to be understood, particularly in conjunction 
with his theological work? As Eberhard Bethge's account illustrates, there is a logical 
path from Bonhoeffer’s early opposition to National Socialism to his involvement in the 
attempts to overthrow the regime. The political conclusions he drew in 1933 about the 
Nazi regime's lack of moral legitimacy—a conviction that was shared throughout the 
family—gave him an unusual clarity in the Church Struggle and an openness as time 
progressed to a more overtly political opposition. Although it cannot be viewed as inevit- 
able, there is a sense of natural progression that led Bonhoeffer to his involvement in the 
resistance. The moral complexity of this particular group of conservatives is especially 
underscored by the fact that they remained embedded in Nazi governmental structures 
and loyalties, even as they began to turn against the regime. Bonhoeffer’s particular role 
may have been to bring them to reflect on their deeper moral loyalties and the necessity— 
as he emphasized in Ethics—of ‘free responsible action’ for the sake of Nazism’s victims 
and the future of a different Germany. 

Many questions remain that merit further research and reflection, including the 
development of Bonhoeffer’s own attitudes toward the underlying philosophies and 
political views of the different resistance groups. Certain aspects of Bonhoeffer’s journey 
and his developing theological thought may have been obscured by the almost exclusive 
focus on the 20 July group and the hagiography that has arisen around this history. His 
ties to resistance groups beyond the 20 July group, including the Freiburg circle, individ- 
uals like Gertrud Luckner, the leftist circles connected to Falk Harnack and the White 
Rose group, and some of Klaus Bonhoeffer’s connections remain an under-explored 
area for further research. Bonhoeffer’s intersections with these other groups might shed 
new light on his political thinking, as well as give new and interesting insights into his 
theology during this critical period. 
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BONHOEFFER AND 
ECUMENISM 


KEITH CLEMENTS 


From his later student days onwards Dietrich Bonhoeffer was passionately concerned 
with the nature of the Church, its unity, and its calling to serve the peace of the world. As 
a theologian, as a foremost pastor and teacher in the Church Struggle and the Confessing 
Church, and as a participant in the German political resistance his activities and think- 
ing were inseparable from his ecumenism. At the same time, he did not fit easily into the 
prevailing ecumenical ethos of the 1930s. Bringing his own distinctive approach and 
theology into the movement he was often as much a critic as a supporter of it, and the 
questions he asked of it remain challenging today. 


AN ECUMENICAL FORMATION: 
THE YOUNG BONHOEFFER 


Bonhoeffer’s journey into ecumenism was greatly stimulated by his first experiences 
abroad, especially in Rome in 1924 but also in Barcelona 1928/9 and, quite decisively, in 
the USA 1930/1 (see Chapters 1 and 2 of this volume). Theologically, however, his doc- 
toral thesis Sanctorum Communio (DBWE 1) with its key concept “The church is Christ 
existing as church-community [Gemeinde]’ (DBWE 1:121) was foundational. According 
to this, the essential church can be looked for wherever the Word of God is preached and 
where Christ takes shape as a community of relations of mutual love and forgiveness, 
embodying and reflecting Christ’s own ‘vicarious representative action (Stellvertretung). 
This had the effect of theologically relativizing the self-proclaimed distinctives of the 
various church traditions. In fact, insofar as Bonhoeffer developed an ‘ecumenical 
theology’ it was basically the ecclesiology of Sanctorum Communio transferred to the 
international stage. The church, Christ existing as community, is nota religious association; 
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it is nothing less than the new humanity in Christ. On the wider level the same applies to 
the ecumenical fellowship as the new humanity which transcends all human boundaries 
in embodying and proclaiming God’s peace and reconciliation—hence its concrete, 
imperative, and urgent nature. As early as 1931, addressing student gatherings in the USA, 
Bonhoeffer could uninhibitedly proclaim ‘the great idea of the unity of Christianity, 
above all personal and national desires of the one Christian people in the whole 
world...’ (DBWE 10: 417). 


IN ECUMENICAL SERVICE, 1931-3 


Bonhoeffer returned home to Berlin from the USA in July 1931, to begin work as a 
junior lecturer in the university and to continue his preparation for ordination. Just 
how far he was now infected with the ecumenical idea became evident when in 
August he and his friend Franz Hildebrandt ventured to prepare a new catechism set- 
ting out in contemporary and simplified language the core tenets of the Reformation 
faith. It included a short and terse answer to the question of why are there so many 
churches: “We really should be one church. Due to our inexplicable disunion, we 
insist on a new community [Gemeinschaft] of all Christians. To have such a new com- 
munity is never possible for us as human beings other than in expectation and in a 
faith that is faithful to God’s church (DBWE 11: 265). But Bonhoeffer himself was 
about to become not just an advocate of unity but an ecumenical activist, thanks in 
great measure to Max Diestel, superintendent of the Berlin-Lichterfeld church district 
within which Bonhoeffer’s home parish of Grunewald lay. It was Diestel who had 
encouraged Bonhoeffer to take up the Barcelona appointment and who facilitated his 
scholarship at Union Seminary in New York. A committed ecumenist, he was secre- 
tary of the German section of the World Alliance for International Friendship 
through the Churches, which was to hold its eighth international conference in 
Cambridge, England, in September 1931. Bonhoeffer accepted Diestel’s invitation for 
him to be one of the German youth delegates. 

The Cambridge conference saw Bonhoeffer’s entry into publicly recognized ecumen- 
ical work, and it was a somewhat surprising route. There were more prestigious ecu- 
menical bodies on the world scene: notably the Universal Christian Council for Life 
and Work, founded in 1924 and drawing the (mainly Protestant) churches together to 
address social and international issues; and the Faith and Order movement launched in 
1927, facilitating inter-church dialogue on doctrinal issues. In contrast to these organiza- 
tions, which were officially mandated and supported by the participating churches, the 
World Alliance, which had been founded on the very eve of war in 1914, was a much less 
official body constituted mainly by individual enthusiasts and groups though including 
some leading church figures, academics, and prominent laity. In fact the World Alliance 
had a close working relationship with Life and Work, and indeed from 1932 had a joint 
secretariat with that body in Geneva. Its dominant ethos was pragmatic: how to prevent 
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another war was the main question to be addressed and at Cambridge the main topic 
was disarmament. Bonhoeffer at first shared much of the scepticism of his fellow 
German Lutherans at this example of optimistic Anglo-Saxon liberalism. But other 
considerations evidently weighed with him. Whatever else, the World Alliance was 
devoted to peace and non-violence, the causes which had now become central to him. 
Second, ecumenical peace work was now being targeted by the rising nationalist 
movement in Germany, not least in the churches. Even attendance at Cambridge and 
other such meetings was being denounced as traitorous to German interests. 

At Cambridge Bonhoeffer accepted appointment as one of three honorary youth 
secretaries of the World Alliance, his responsibility being for Germany and Central 
Europe. This gave him a place on the joint Youth Commission of the Alliance and Life 
and Work, on which senior figures in both organizations also sat. He was thus now 
directly linked into leading circles of the ecumenical movement, and it was via the Youth 
Commission that his formal relationship with the ecumenical bodies continued for 
the next six years. His deep commitment to the cause added much to his already heavy 
academic and pastoral workload in Berlin during 1931/3, and Bonhoeffer took his full 
share of the administrative and committee work that this entailed. He was expected 
particularly to help build up the Youth Work of the World Alliance in Germany and its 
neighbours, and to organize regional study conferences on peace-building. In Germany 
especially, all this was being made more difficult by the increasingly strident nationalism 
not only in society at large but also within the churches where the ‘German Christian’ 
movement (Deutsche Christen) was seeking to draw Protestantism into league with the 
burgeoning National Socialist cause. Crucial to his role was his close contact with 
H. L. Henriod, secretary of the joint Youth Commission of the World Alliance and 
Life and Work in Geneva. 

From the start, Bonhoeffer saw his role in ecumenism not just as an organizer and 
administrator but as a theologian, for in his view the ecumenical movement was badly 
in need of theology. This need he saw and addressed at two levels. First, the virulent 
nationalism of the time required not just an idealistic, quasi-political opposition but a 
theological critique. Nazism and other forms of nationalism were drawing on religious 
support, for example in the German Christians’ notion of nationhood and race as 
divinely instituted ‘orders of creation. Bonhoeffer argued forcibly against this at an ecu- 
menical youth study meeting in Berlin in April 1932, and at the International Youth 
Peace Conference in Ciernohorské-Kupele, Czechoslovakia in July that year. 

The second theological issue which concerned Bonhoeffer, and even more passion- 
ately, was the nature of the World Alliance itself, and indeed all the ecumenical bodies. 
“There is still no theology of the ecumenical movement, he declared at the start of his 
address at Ciernohorské Kupele (DBWE 11: 356). He was criticizing the way in which all 
the ecumenical bodies saw themselves as essentially functional organizations promot- 
ing cooperation and mutual understanding among the churches on different topics. For 
Bonhoeffer such a functional understanding was inadequate and, as far as the World 
Alliance was concerned, left it without any spiritual or intellectual rock on which to 
withstand the nationalistic assaults on it. Daringly and quite uniquely for his time, 
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Bonhoeffer argued that unless the World Alliance saw itself as a manifestation of church 
it had no real theological or indeed practical basis. As he said at Ciernohorske Kupele: 


The work of our World Alliance...is grounded in a very distinct conception of the 
church. The church as the one church-community [Gemeinde] of the Lord Jesus 
Christ, who is Lord of the world, has the task of speaking his word to the entire 
world. The range of the one church of Jesus Christ is the entire world. There are local 
boundaries for the proclamation of each individual church but the one church has 
no boundaries around it. (DBWE 11: 358) 


Bonhoeffer repeated the message a few weeks later at the Ecumenical Youth Conference 
at Gland, Switzerland: “We are not a purely functional organization of church business 
but rather a distinct form of the church itself... The World Alliance has become the 
anxious church of Jesus Christ, which has become terrified and sensitive, made fearful 
by the anxiety of the world, and calling upon its Lord’ (DBWE 11: 377). In the face of 
growing nationalism and militarism, he was calling upon the ecumenical movement to 
offer more than an idealistic internationalism. The difficulty, according to Bonhoeffer, 
was that the churches as yet could not even claim to have the same understanding of 
the Gospel, and this vitiated their common witness. During this same period—summer 
1932— Bonhoeffer was lecturing at Berlin University on “The Nature of the Church and 
dealt with the question of the Church's unity. This, he states, lies in the unity of God 
and God's self-revelation in the one Jesus Christ, and it is this belief which must be 
maintained in the face of all visible disunity: ‘Division is to be carried as cross; believing 
that God [has] called it as una sancta’ (DBWE 11: 330). Witness to Christ by a broken 
church had therefore to be a repentant witness. 


ECUMENISM AND THE ONSET 
OF THE CHURCH STRUGGLE 


In the days immediately following Hitlers advent to power on 30 January 1933, most 
German church leaders were quick to allay any anxieties among their colleagues abroad 
and to present a positive picture of what the new order might mean for Christianity in 
Germany. For several weeks at least they were given the benefit of the doubt in Geneva 
and elsewhere, but the doubts increased as Hitler’s draconian decrees took effect and 
the persecution of the Jews began. Nevertheless during the spring and summer the 
German scene remained confusing to outside observers—and to many Germans too. 
Not all, however, in the international ecumenical leadership were prepared to take at 
face value the official optimistic noises from Berlin. In particular, in George Bell, 
Anglican bishop of Chichester, Life and Work had had since 1929 a president who saw 
that goodwill could only be sustained if there was truthfulness and honesty on all sides. 
In May, H. L. Henriod reported to the executive meeting of Life and Work in London 
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on a recent visit to Berlin. There was by now a rising tide of concern from the churches 
abroad about what was happening in Germany and it fell to Life and Work to try and 
convince their German colleagues that this had to be taken seriously and answered 
honestly. Here is where Dietrich Bonhoeffer came to play a vital role. 

Bonhoeffer’s own sharp reaction to the Nazi revolution and his entry into the first 
stage of the Church Struggle are treated elsewhere in this volume (see Chapter 4). For 
him what was happening was an ecumenical issue, and it galvanized his own ecumenism 
to anew level, not just of theology but of action. Whereas for many German Protestants 
what was happening in their country and their churches was a purely German matter 
not permitting of any criticism or intervention from outside, Bonhoeffer from the start 
saw that it demanded a response from those abroad who were part of the one church of 
Jesus Christ, and therewith the German churches had to be truthful. Even this was to 
verge on the hazardous, since the regime by now was including under illegal ‘malicious 
practices’ any spreading of ‘derogatory’ reports on the German scene. 

For Bonhoeffer it was crucial that the ecumenical fellowship abroad should realise 
that what was at stake in the German Church Struggle was no parochial German matter 
but the Gospel itself, and therefore of vital concern to all churches everywhere. In his 
eyes the German Christian movement, with its call to sacralize race and nationhood, to 
expel ‘non-Aryans’ from church positions and to replace the Christ of the gospels with a 
Nordic ‘heroic’ Jesus, was promoting not just an eccentric form of Christian belief but 
sheer heresy. A church which made race, not baptism, the criterion of membership was 
no longer the church of Jesus Christ. With the so-called Brown Synod of 5 September 
and its decision to introduce the Aryan paragraph into the Prussian Church, a status 
confessionis arose and separation was called for. As that synod ended, Bonhoeffer’s 
immediate action was to inform Henriod in Geneva by telegram. In September two 
significant meetings took place outside Germany which enabled more exposure of the 
German scene to ecumenical scrutiny: the executive committee of Life and Work in 
Novi Sad, Yugoslavia, and the executive of the World Alliance in Sofia, Bulgaria. At the 
former meeting, chaired by George Bell, the serious international concerns about 
Germany were raised and a heated debate with the Germans ensued. The German 
opposition to any ecumenical intervention was led by Theodor Heckel, a senior official 
in the Foreign Office of the German Evangelical Church. Bell eventually proposed a 
resolution recording the deep concern about the restrictions on freedom of speech and 
actions against the Jews. It was passed, with the Germans, led by Heckel, dissenting. 
Bonhoeffer was not present at Novi Sad but he was (unlike Heckel) at the World Alliance 
meeting in Sofia, and here he was instrumental in a much sharper resolution being 
adopted, deploring racial discrimination in Germany as elsewhere but particularly with 
regard to the Jews in Germany, and specifically protesting against the decisions of the 
Prussian Synod which were ‘a complete denial of the explicit teaching and spirit of the 
Gospel of Jesus Christ’ (DBWE 12: 174-5). Bonhoeffer was now not just an informed and 
committed theological participant in the ecumenical movement: he was an agent at the 
heart of its decision-making. Equally, he was in the forefront of his own church's struggle 
to maintain itself as the authentic church of Christ in Germany and therewith to face its 
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ecumenical responsibility. Ihe figure with whom Bonhoeffer would increasingly cross 
swords was Theodor Heckel, who in 1934 became head of the so-called Reich church’s 
Foreign Office, with the status of bishop. Heckel was not a ‘German Christian’ but the 
fact that he acquiesced in that movement's presence in the Reich church, not to mention 
the unworthy Reich bishop Ludwig Müller, meant that in Bonhoeffer’s eyes he was 
complicit in heresy and thus fatally compromised. 


ECUMENICAL FRIENDSHIP 
AND ECUMENICAL CHALLENGE 


As related elsewhere in this volume (see Chapter 4), Bonhoeffer’s reasons and motives 
for taking up the pastorate of two German congregations in London from October 1933 
to April 1935 were complex. But from the start it was clear to him and to others that his 
time in London would carry an important ecumenical component given his already 
recognized role within the World Alliance and his known stance in the increasingly 
fraught Church Struggle. The church opposition in Germany being led by such as Martin 
Niemöller and Karl Barth now had an utterly committed representative in Britain where 
not only was there intense public interest in the Church Struggle but where several of 
the key players in the ecumenical world were based. During his first seven months in 
London, Bonhoeffer, in the midst of all his pastoral duties, used the contacts he already 
had there and developed highly important new ones, to great effect. He gave first-hand 
accounts of the Church Struggle to the other German pastors in Britain, and drew on 
the support of most of them for the church opposition. In February 1934 H. W. Fox, 
secretary of the British section of the World Alliance, secured for him an interview with 
the archbishop of Canterbury, Cosmo Gordon Lang. News of this infuriated the Reich 
church officers in Berlin, especially as a few days earlier the archbishop had declined to 
see Theodor Heckel who had come on an unsuccessful mission to try and steer the 
German pastors back into accord with the Reich church. But most important of all for 
Bonhoeffer’s ecumenical role were the friendships he formed with two of the foremost 
actors on the ecumenical stage: J. H. Oldham and George Bell. Oldham was secretary of 
the International Missionary Council, child of the 1910 World Missionary Conference 
which was widely recognized to be the genesis of the modern ecumenical movement. 
His interests and engagements ranged far wider than the conventional missionary 
agenda and he was the effective, unobtrusive schemer behind the plans that were grad- 
ually taking shape to co-ordinate the several ecumenical enterprises into what would 
eventually become the World Council of Churches. He knew German and Germany 
well, having studied there, and was already deeply concerned about the recent events. 
A relationship of deep trust and respect quickly grew between Oldham and Bonhoeffer. 
With George Bell, bishop of Chichester and president of Life and Work, Bonhoeffer 
had had only very slight contact before his move to London. But each instantly saw the 
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importance ofthe other in their shared concerns. In Bonhoeffer Bell found a first-hand 
and utterly reliable source of what was afoot in Germany, who moreover spoke excellent 
English (Bell hardly knew German). In Bell Bonhoeffer found not only a senior church 
figure deeply sympathetic to the church opposition but the person who, as president of 
Life and Work, could speak on behalf of the ecumenical fellowship more authoritatively 
than anyone else. The close bond that grew between them became the most important 
friendship with a non-German in Bonhoeffer’s whole life. 

The ecumenical importance of that friendship became apparent during the winter of 
1933/4. Bonhoeffer kept the bishop fully briefed on what he himself was hearing and 
reading from Germany in the weeks leading up to the Barmen Synod. The brutal meas- 
ures being taken against oppositional pastors by both the Reich church and the state 
caused increasing alarm abroad, and Bonhoeffer was receiving almost daily requests 
from Germany for the churches abroad to speak out. Bell was already making candid 
approaches to Reich bishop Miiller by letter but in conversation with Bonhoeffer agreed 
that a more public statement should be made. This took the form of a message by Bell to 
all the churches in membership with Life and Work, issued on Ascension Day, 10 May 
1934, almost three weeks before the Barmen Synod. It expressed solidarity with those in 
Germany who were suffering on account of their faithfulness to the Gospel. Bonhoeffer 
had seen the statement in draft and while deeply appreciative of it suggested certain 
amendments in order to lend it greater weight and sharpness—which Bell readily 
accepted from the young German. 

Bonhoeffer himself was not present at the Free Synod of Barmen but Barmen 
was to have no more passionate and resolute advocate. Above all, he was to be 
uncompromisingly persistent in arguing its ecumenical implications. The first major 
ecumenical event after Barmen, at the end of August 1934, was the meeting of the 
Council of Life and Work on the Danish island of Fang, running concurrently with a 
conference of the joint ecumenical Youth Commission for which Bonhoeffer had a 
major responsibility. Fano gave the ecumenical movement its first opportunity to 
make an official response to the new fact of the Confessing Church. It is highlighted 
in Bonhoeffer’s own story as the occasion of his famous ‘peace sermon’ when he 
starkly challenged the churches to declare against war and proclaim peace as the 
command of God (see Chapter 24 of this handbook). But that declaration has to be 
seen in the context of his persistent concern since 1932 which now came to a head at 
Fang: how the ecumenical bodies saw themselves—as functional organizations pro- 
moting goodwill, or a form of church? That question was also now immeasurably 
sharpened since Barmen, for it was the claim of the Confessing Church that it, and it 
alone, could be considered the authentic Evangelical Church of Germany. Would the 
ecumenical movement accept that claim? 

At Fanø the Council of Life and Work, presided over by George Bell, essentially 
accepted that claim, endorsing Bell’s Ascension Day message, condemning the autoc- 
racy now endangering Christian witness in Germany, and declaring its desire “..to 
assure its brethren in the Confessional (sic) Synod of the German Evangelical Church 
of its prayers and heartfelt sympathy in their witness to the principles of the Gospel, 
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and ofits resolve to maintain close fellowship with them’ (Clements, 2015: 139). This was 
in the teeth of fierce opposition from Theodor Heckel, senior member of the official 
(ie. Reich church) delegation. Bonhoeffer was well satisfied and grateful to Bell. Moreover 
both Bonhoeffer and Karl Koch, President of the Confessing Synod, were co-opted onto 
the Council as consultative members, which incensed Heckel even further. It was not 
however a total victory, since at Heckel’s request the Council also recorded its wish to 
remain ‘in friendly contact’ with all church groups in Germany. This sounded benign at 
the time. In fact it was to breed endless dispute in the coming years. Where was the line 
to be drawn between ‘friendly contact’ and ‘close fellowship’? In the preparations for 
Fanø Bonhoeffer had already laid down certain markers of sound practice. Whereas 
in Geneva H. L. Henriod had presumed upon the convention that all delegates would 
be nominated by the churches of their respective countries, Bonhoeffer insisted that the 
youth delegates from Germany, as from all other countries, would be chosen by the 
Youth Commission, ensuring that in the German case they would be those in sympathy 
with the Confessing Church. He threatened to withdraw from the conference altogether 
ifit meant that he himself would be considered as part of a delegation with Reich church 
members; and in eventually accepting Geneva's invitation to address the conference he 
made clear that he was doing so on behalf of the Youth Commission and not as part of 
the ‘German delegation. 

The two addresses Bonhoeffer gave at Fanø show just how radically he was pressing 
the case for the ecumenical movement to see itself, and to act, as church. His ‘peace ser- 
mon’ (DBWE 13: 307-10) was a morning Bible exposition based on Psalm 85:9 in which 
he declared: “There shall be peace because of the Church of Christ, for the sake of which 
the world exists. And this Church of Christ lives at one and the same time in all peoples, 
yet beyond all boundaries, whether national, political, social or racial? It is the Church 
that must call the world to peace, and only ‘the one great Ecumenical Council of the 
Holy Church of Christ over all the world can speak out’ so that the peoples will rejoice at 
the proclamation of the peace of Christ. Bonhoeffer here was not calling for an ecumen- 
ical council to be convened sometime in the future. He was daring the World Alliance 
and Life and Work, gathered on Fang, there and then to speak as such a council. The 
hour was critical, the trumpets of war were sounding: ‘For what are we waiting... Who 
knows whether we shall see each other again in another year?’ His second paper had 
been requested by Hans Schonfeld, research secretary of Life and Work in Geneva, on 
“The Church and the Peoples of the World’ Schönfeld was hoping for a measured, 
scholarly examination of the methodology of church-state relations and church pro- 
nouncements in the public sphere. He was dismayed on receiving in advance a copy of 
Bonhoeffer’s outline, for Bonhoeffer had added the subtitle Fundamental Principles 
of the World Alliance: At Fano Bonhoeffer rode roughshod over all Schönfeld’s protests 
and, having contrasted both secular pacifism and militarism on the one hand with 
Christian obedience to God’s command of peace on the other, once again turned his 
attention to what the World Alliance considered itself to be and was called to do: ‘It is 
only as Church that the World Alliance can preach the Word of Christ in full authority 
to the Churches and nations. As a society it stands without authority with innumerable 
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other societies of the same kind. (DBWE 13: 304-5) This was the track Bonhoeffer was to 
maintain thereafter. 

During his London period, Bonhoeffer’s personal ecumenism was refreshed in his 
relations with the variety of English churches. He preached in a Baptist church in south 
London, gave a lecture to the students at Richmond Methodist College, and enjoyed 
a short stay at the Quaker centre at Woodbrooke, Birmingham. He journeyed north of 
the border and renewed acquaintance with John Baillie, the most eminent theologian 
in the Church of Scotland, whom he had known at Union Seminary in New York. Then, 
in March 1935, as his time in London drew to a close, helped by George Bell’s introduc- 
tions he visited the Anglo-Catholic monasteries and theological seminaries at Cowley 
(Oxford), Kelham, and Mirfield, experiencing their practice of communal discipline 
and spirituality with a view to the theological seminary he was being called to set up and 
lead for the Confessing Church back in Germany. 


FINKENWALDE: THE CONFESSING CHURCH 
AND THE ECUMENICAL MOVEMENT 


Far from withdrawing him from ecumenical matters, Bonhoeffer’s role as director of 
the illegal seminary at Finkenwalde from 1935 thrust him even more deeply into ecu- 
menical issues posed by the Church Struggle. Soon after arriving at Finkenwalde he 
received from the Anglican theologian Leonard Hodgson, secretary of the Faith and 
Order movement, an invitation to attend a planning meeting for the next World Faith 
and Order Conference scheduled for 1937 in Edinburgh. On learning that representa- 
tives of the Reich church would also be present, Bonhoeffer flatly declined. A vigorous 
exchange of letters ensued (DBWE 14: 71-3), Hodgson stating that Faith and Order was 
anxious to secure advice from ‘all branches of the Christian Church’ and Bonhoeffer 
replying that the Confessing Church could not sit down with representatives of the 
Reich church, which ‘no longer serves Christ but the Antichrist. Two very different 
understandings of ecumenism were manifest here. For Hodgson, ecumenism meant 
dialogue between all churches accepting ‘Christ as God and Saviour, and Faith and 
Order could not according to its own rules make a judgment between those churches. 
For Bonhoeffer the Reich church, whatever verbal claims it made to such belief, had by 
its words and actions forfeited its right to represent the German Evangelical constitu- 
ency at the ecumenical table, and the ecumenical movement had at certain points to 
make such a judgment. The Confessing Church's claim was that it alone, on the basis of 
Barmen, could be recognized as the Evangelical Church of Germany. For the Confessing 
Church to concede the right of the Reich church to be present would be to deny its own 
existence as laid down at Barmen. This became the basic and fraught issue between the 
Confessing Church leadership and the rule-book observing minds in the ecumenical 
movement who saw the German church scene as one of various ‘parties, of which the 
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Confessing Church was one, all of which had to be treated ‘fairly. From the Fang 
conference onwards the Confessing Church received much more sympathy from Life 
and Work as compared with Faith and Order. It should be noted that Bonhoeffer’s 
antipathy to Faith and Order was not on account of its devotion to doctrinal matters at 
the expense of peace and justice issues. He never subscribed to the cheap slogan of the 
time ‘doctrine divides, service unites. It was rather that in his eyes Faith and Order was 
not doctrinal enough, to the point of refusing to distinguish between a church wishing 
to adhere to Christian truth and a heretical church. 

Spurred by his exchange with Hodgson, Bonhoeffer wrote a most significant essay, 
“The Confessing Church and the Ecumenical Movement (DBWE 14: 393-412). In part 
it is a summary of what he had been saying for the past three years on the need for a 
proper theology of the ecumenical movement, but now sharply focused on the need 
of the present hour. Almost at the start he states: "Ihe German church struggle is the 
second great stage in the history of the ecumenical movement and will be decisive for 
its future’? He writes gratefully of all that the ecumenical movement has done so far 
and not least in its oneness of spirit with the Confessing Church. But the encounter of 
the Confessing Church and the ecumenical fellowship has posed sharp new questions— 
above all ‘Is the ecumenical movement in its visible form church?... Has the real ecu- 
menicity of the church as attested in the New Testament come to visible and appropriate 
expression in ecumenical organisations?’ While welcoming all the instances of joint 
study, cooperation, and common worship, Bonhoeffer wishes to know whether the ecu- 
menical movement takes as seriously as does the Confessing Church the decision for the 
truth of Christ which can be the only real foundation for ecumenism. 

Here Bonhoeffer is fighting on three fronts. First, he defends international ecumen- 
ism against the nationalist protest that it is a hostile interference in the church of one's 
own country. Second, he rejects the liberal view of ecumenism as simply a cooperative 
enterprise accepting of the existence of different ‘branches’ of the one church without 
addressing seriously the question of their unity in truth. Third, he warns his fellow 
Confessing Germans against self-righteousness and superiority towards the ecumenical 
churches abroad. Barmen had confessed not against other churches in general but spe- 
cifically against the German Christian heretics and their allies. The Confessing Church 
must always be grateful to its ecumenical brethren, and needs them, Bonhoeffer states, 
in effect asking for an ecumenism of critical mutual accountability by the churches 
under the Word of Christ. That might mean a restless, untidy, and at times disputatious 
ecumenism but so what, if it would eventually under God lead to a renewed and 
strengthened ecumenism. He concludes: ‘[The ecumenical Council] is not an ideal which 
is set up but a commandment and a promise—It is not high-handed implementation of 
one’s own goals that is required but obedience’ 

This essay, published in August 1935, can be seen as in parallel with his 1936 paper 
‘On the Question of Church Communion’ which caused heated controversy in Germany 
on account of what was alleged to be its fanatically exclusive claim to truth on behalf 
of the Confessing Church (see Chapter 4). By contrast, “Ihe Confessing Church and 
the Ecumenical Movement’ seemed to make little impact, but W. A. Visser’t Hooft states 
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that he found it important and stimulating in his preparatory work for the 1937 Oxford 
conference on ‘Church, Community and State, the first truly global ecumenical event 
since Barmen and a major step on the way to the formation of the World Council of 
Churches (Clements, 2015: 179). It is now widely recognized as one of the most signifi- 
cant ecumenical documents of the twentieth century. Moreover the questions that 
Bonhoeffer was asking, far from being abstract theology, had immediate practical import 
on the matter of who should be invited from Germany to attend ecumenical meetings. 
In 1935, as has been noted, Bonhoeffer declined to attend a Faith and Order meeting 
because Reich church participants would be present. The Confessing Church’s claim to 
be not just another German church but the authentic Evangelical Church of Germany 
meant a continual struggle within the ecumenical movement. 

Faith and Order continued to insist on ‘impartiality’ in dealing with the different ‘par- 
ties’ in Germany, and this suited well Theodor Heckel’s policy in Berlin. Within Life and 
Work there was much more recognition of the Confessing Church. Leaders like George 
Bell, J. H. Oldham, and the Frenchman Pierre Maury saw the rightness of Bonhoeffer’s 
claims and Bonhoeffer knew they were pushing the boat as far as they were able in his 
direction. But other factors were at work. In Geneva, the staff persons H. L. Henriod and 
Hans Schönfeld, while never as determinedly neutral as Leonard Hodgson at Faith and 
Order, were at times nervous about offending the Reich church authorities and Theodor 
Heckel in particular. That last-minute clause at Fang about maintaining ‘friendly con- 
tact’ with all church groups was wreaking mischief. There was also a further problem. 
Increasingly, attendance of the Germans at international meetings required the sanction 
of the state authorities who in turn looked to Heckel to confirm their credentials. While 
Heckel did not go so far as to debar Confessing Church representatives, he would only 
countenance a German delegation that included the Reich church. That created a near- 
insurmountable dilemma for Life and Work: the Confessing Church could only be there 
if the Reich church was present too. No Confessing Church representatives attended 
the council of Life and Work in Chamby, Switzerland, in 1935. Bonhoeffer having made 
his feelings clear nevertheless did attend the meeting the following year, as did Karl 
Koch. Heckel being present, Bonhoeffer and Koch kept their distance from the Reich 
church group and Bonhoeffer took care not to speak in the formal, minuted sessions. 
Also, in March 1936, in a gesture of ecumenical commitment defiant of the Reich church, 
Bonhoeffer had taken his Finkenwalde seminarians on a visit to Sweden, where they 
were officially received by Archbishop Erling Eidem and met with the theological 
faculties of Stockholm and Sigtuna—a visit which thereby accorded official recogni- 
tion of the Confessing Church, much to the indignation of Heckel and the Reich 
church leadership. 

By now the issue was becoming acute with the approach in 1937 of the Life and 
Work Oxford conference on ‘Church, Community and State. Bonhoeffer was becoming 
increasingly impatient with the equivocation of Henriod in Geneva as regards the 
German youth delegation. Bonhoeffer believed he had both the agreement of the 1936 
Chamby meeting and the personal backing of George Bell that the German youth dele- 
gates be selected by the Youth Commission, and not by the church authorities. But at a 
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meeting of the Youth Commission in London in February 1937 it transpired that 
Henriod was insisting that it was a matter for the church authorities, albeit including 
the Confessing Church. Bonhoeffer was incensed and after heated exchanges and corre- 
spondence resigned from the Youth Commission. Eventually the Confessing Church 
withdrew its intention to attend Oxford, and the whole matter became academic when 
the German authorities refused travel visas for all Germans except for a very small group 
from the free churches. 

Bonhoeffer had certainly made a valiant stand on behalf of the Confessing Church 
and for the challenge it thrust at the ecumenical movement. The absence of the Germans 
at Oxford and Edinburgh was a singular testimony to the costly witness in Germany— 
which was certainly recognized at Oxford in the conference's clear message of solidarity 
with the Confessing Church. An unwelcome longer-term consequence however was now 
becoming apparent: the total absence of the Confessing Church from the important 
developments following Oxford and Edinburgh towards the formation of the World 
Council of Churches (WCC). The Oxford and Edinburgh conferences being the bodies 
authorizing the next moves, churches not actually represented at Oxford and Edinburgh 
could not be appointed to the provisional committee which agreed on the WCC consti- 
tution at Utrecht in 1938. There was a danger that the Confessing Church might now be 
in permanent exile from the ecumenical movement, and this Bonhoeffer was determined 
to resist. There remained of course Geneva, but Henriod and Schonfeld he considered 
unable to represent the cause of the Confessing Church there. 

Accordingly, after discussions with Hans Bohm, secretary for foreign affairs in the 
Confessing Church, Bonhoeffer went to London in March 1939 for five weeks, with a 
mandate to explore possibilities for a new Confessing Church entry into the ecumenical 
movement. He met with George Bell to whom he also unburdened himself about his 
personal dilemma of whether to go abroad to avoid his military call-up. But his main 
approach on the ecumenical issue, perhaps surprisingly in view of their abrupt exchange 
in 1935, was to Leonard Hodgson, secretary of Faith and Order. Bonhoeffer met with 
Hodgson in Oxford and brought an idea which he and Böhm had devised: the possibil- 
ity of a Confessing Church appointment in Faith and Order, or at any rate a representa- 
tive on the Faith and Order continuation committee. But Hodgson was as adamant as he 
had been in 1935 that Faith and Order could not take a partisan view and that only a 
German church body commanding the confidence of ‘the whole church; such as did not 
exist in Germany, could be dealt with. The most he might offer would be an invitation 
for Confessing Church representatives to come as guests to the continuation committee 
or to work on its commissions. This was far from what Bonhoeffer had been hoping for. 
Hodgson just did not see the claim of the Confessing Church. Their encounter grew 
heated and was fruitless. The reasonable Anglican and the Barthian Confessing pastor 
were speaking from different theological worlds. 

Much more productive was a brief meeting in London with W. A. Visser’t Hooft, the 
secretary of the WCC in formation. There was instant rapport between Bonhoeffer and 
the young Dutchman who was already known for his decidedly Barthian theology and 
his outright support for the Confessing Church. In office Visser’t Hooft, as occasion 
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demanded, was to overrule any equivocation by Henriod and Schönfeld. Thus was begun, 
and sealed, another ecumenical friendship which was to prove crucial in the coming 
days. Whatever the problems on the formal and organizational level, from September 
1939 made even more difficult by war, ecumenism was now to be more a matter of 
personal relationships of trust and shared commitments. 


ECUMENISM IN WAR AND RESISTANCE 


To some of his American friends, Bonhoeffer’s hasty return to Germany from the USA 
in summer 1939 seemed like a rejection of ecumenical hospitality. But to stay there in 
safety, he felt, would have been a misuse of their generosity. He could now be authentic- 
ally ecumenical only from within the perilous context of his own church and people. 
The ecumenical consciousness never left him, though now it had to be in clandestine 
form. As is well known (see Chapter 5 of this volume) it was the wide range of his con- 
tacts abroad, thanks to his ecumenical activities, which made him a useful recruit into 
the Abwehr wing of the resistance. During 1941/2 these were exploited to the full in 
his three visits to Switzerland (and the WCC in Geneva in particular), those to Norway 
and Italy, and above all his visit to Sweden in 1942 where he met with George Bell and 
gave him detailed information to be passed to the British government. It was not how- 
ever simply a matter of his ecumenism now being utilized for the political resistance. 
The involvement in resistance, equally, enabled him to develop and widen still further 
his ecumenical engagement, now increasingly oriented towards a vision of recon- 
struction for post-war Europe. Bonhoeffer with other Confessing Church leaders was 
increasingly concerned to counter the intellectual, as well as organizational, isolation of 
the Confessing Church from the burgeoning stream of ecumenical thinking. This is 
quite clear from the accounts of his discussions—often on specifically ecumenical 
matters—in Geneva with Visser t Hooft and other figures (Clements, 2015: 223-8). There 
he eagerly read up on what was being written by British friends such as George Bell and 
J. H. Oldham. His interest is seen especially in the paper that he and Visser’t Hooft 
drafted in response to the book by William Paton, the colleague of J. H. Oldham and 
associate secretary of the WCC in London, on the restoration of law and human rights 
in a post-Hitler Germany. 

At home Bonhoeffer was secretly working on social ethics with the theologians, 
industrialists, and social scientists of the so-called Freiburg Group, who had been asked 
to be in effect a commission of the Confessing Church, and whose papers were to prove 
a significant contribution to preparations for the first assembly of the WCC in 1948. But 
also of note is his renewed interest in Catholicism, in part a fruit of his close contacts 
with the Bavarian Catholics in the resistance, his stay at the Ettal Benedictine monas- 
tery, and particularly his close working relationship with his senior in the Bavarian 
Abwehr, the church legal adviser Josef Müller. Bonhoeffer’s letters to Eberhard Bethge 
from this period include fascinating passages on Catholic life, ethics, and spirituality, 
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and Catholic-Protestant relations. He admits to ‘a dangerous sentence’ in asking whether 
inter-confessional unity requires complete doctrinal agreement (DBWE 16: 83-4). 

The ecumenical consciousness remained during Bonhoeffer’s imprisonment. The 
whole presupposition of his explorations of a religionless Christianity is that the world 
come of age is a challenge to all confessions equally, and that Christians of whatever 
tradition will have to re-learn from each other and from the world—the oikoumene— 
itself what the great traditional concepts of faith now mean. Significantly, his last known 
words before being taken to Flossenbürg for execution were a message to George Bell, 
restating what had been his central belief for the last fifteen years of his life: “With him, 
I believe in the principle of our universal Christian brotherhood which rises above all 
national interests, and that our victory is certain’ (Clements, 2015: 1). 
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BONHOEFFER AND 
THE JEWS 


ANDREAS PANGRITZ 


INTRODUCTION 


DIETRICH BONHOEFFER was among the first theologians in 1933 to call for the 
Protestant church in Germany to join in solidarity with the Jews (cf. Bethge, 2000: 272). 
There were others like Friedrich Siegmund-Schultze, Elisabeth Schmitz, Wilhelm 
Vischer, and Karl Barth, all of whom had similarly opposed the antisemitic ideology and 
policies of the Nazi state and protested against the adoption of the ‘Aryan paragraph’ 
within the church. However Barth later confessed (on the occasion of the publication of 
Eberhard Bethge’s biography of Bonhoeffer in 1967) that he had long since considered 
himself ‘guilty’ of not having expressed his solidarity with the Jews ‘with equal emphasis 
during the Church struggle’ In particular, he noted that the Barmen Declaration, which 
he had drafted in 1934, omitted this issue entirely (Barth, 1971: 119; cf. Bethge, 1982: 58). 

Bonhoeffer’s attitude towards the Jews has been a controversial topic. While some 
have suggested that he was ‘among the earliest and strongest on the Christian side to 
break fresh ground’ for ‘theology after the Holocaust’ (Bethge, 1982: 45; cf. Gerlach, 1993: 
420), others have argued that his theology reproduced the traditional Christian ‘teach- 
ing of contempt’ (Fleischner, 1975: 24; cf. Bethge, 1982: 47). Indeed, Franklin Littell 
famously concluded that ‘the sad truth is that Bonhoeffer was much better than his 
theology’ (Littell, 1996: 51). 

In the context of such debate, William Jay Peck argued that Bonhoeffer’s lived solidar- 
ity with the Jews can be understood as a sign of repentance for his earlier anti-Jewish 
theology and statements: Deeds must precede words. In theology deeds, examples, 
must display the message. Thus we might argue that Bonhoeffer intuitively sensed that 
his task was to overcome anti-Judaistic formulas in theology first with his life’ According 
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to this line of thinking, Bonhoeffer repented of his earlier theology ‘in the only way in 
which he could take it back, by entering into solidarity with the victims ofthe Holocaust 
through his death’ (Peck, 1981: 100). Indeed, Bethge himself suggested that ‘there is no 
doubt that Bonhoeffer’s primary motivation for entering active political conspiracy was 
the treatment of the Jews by the Third Reich (Bethge, 1982: 76). 

The debate around the tensions between Bonhoeffer’s theology and action intensified 
following an unsuccessful attempt in 2000 to have him recognized as one of the ‘right- 
eous among the nations’ at Yad Vashem, the Holocaust memorial in Jerusalem (Haynes, 
2006: 15-18). Despite this failure, Richard Rubenstein has suggested that ‘Bonhoeffer 
fully merits the accolade “righteous Gentile,” arguing that paradoxically it was the same 
anti-Judaistic theological tradition that drove him into solidarity with Jewish victims of 
the Holocaust (Rubenstein, 2000: 41-4). And Stephen R. Haynes has suggested that deci- 
sions of Yad Vashem need not ‘discourage us from speaking of Bonhoeffer the rescuer’ 
(Haynes, 2006: 109). 


CONTEXT AND ACTION 


Eberhard Bethge observes that while Bonhoeffer grew up amidst assimilated and even 
baptized Jewish families in the Grunewald neighbourhood of Berlin and associated with 
Jews as a matter of course, yet the young Bonhoeffer ‘did not establish links during the 
twenties with that Jewish revival’ which has been so significant for contemporary reli- 
gious and philosophical scholarship, ‘centering around names such as Franz Rosenzweig, 
Martin Buber, Eugen Rosenstock and Leo Baeck (Bethge, 1982: 50-2). Bonhoeffer 
shared in a widespread Protestant ignorance of the theological thinking of his Jewish 
contemporaries: e.g. his treatment of the I-Ihou (Ich-Du) relation in Sanctorum 
Communio (DBWE 1: 51-7) makes no reference to Martin Buber’s earlier Ich und Du 
(Buber, 1923). 

When the National Socialists came to power in 1933, Bonhoeffer sought ways to 
respond to this new government and its antisemitism. In this context, Victoria J. Barnett 
identifies four main areas of ‘Bonhoeffer’s activism and clear opposition to the Nazi 
anti-Jewish measures, as well as his commitment to help its victims’ (Barnett, 2013: 221). 
These were: (1) his ecumenical activities and attempts to have European ecumenical 
leaders condemn Nazi measures; (2) his attempts in September of 1935 to mobilise the 
Berlin Steglitz Synod of the Confessing Church to condemn the Nuremburg laws and 
persecution of Jews; (3) his work on behalf of Jewish refugees, especially during his time 
in London (October 1933 to April 1935) and during his participation in the military con- 
spiracy (e.g. Operation 7); and finally (4) his report with Friedrich Perels in October 
1941 about Jewish deportations from Berlin (Barnett, 2013: 218-20). The question arises, 
then, as to whether these actions are more significant than the earlier theology. 
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EARLY ACTIONS AND REACTIONS TO 
THE ‘ARYAN PARAGRAPH’ (1933) 


The boycott of Jewish businesses and the adoption of the ‘Law for the Reconstitution of 
the Civil Service’ with its so-called ‘Aryan paragraph in April 1933 provoked a number of 
reactions by leading figures in the Protestant church. Otto Dibelius, general superin- 
tendent of the Kurmark province of the Evangelical Church of the Old Prussian Union, 
justified the boycott of Jewish businesses in his weekly column ‘Wochenschaw’: “The 
government of the Reich has felt compelled to organize the boycott of Jewish businesses— 
in the correct perception that, because of the international relations of Jewry, the foreign 
agitation will probably cease the soonest when it becomes dangerous in economic terms’ 
(cf. Pangritz, 2016: 163; translation mine). Even more radical were the German Christians, 
who campaigned for the application of the ‘Aryan paragraph’ to the Protestant church 
and were to win the church elections of 23 July 1933. 

In this context, Bonhoeffer’s essay “The Church and the Jewish Question —finished 
on 15 April 1933 and published in the journal Der Vormarsch in June 1933—can be 
regarded as an exceptional expression of solidarity with the persecuted Jews. James 
Kelley has presented the most careful assessment to date of this essay and its relevance 
for post-Holocaust theology (Kelley, 1995: 89-126). The essay famously includes the 
oft-quoted claim that in certain situations it might become necessary ‘to throw oneself 
between the spokes of the wheel; in order to stop political oppression and to rescue 
people in danger (DBWE 12: 365; translation altered; cf. DBWE 16: 541, fn. 10). However, 
the essay contains a number of theological ambiguities. Most obviously, the term ‘Jewish 
question’ suggested that the Jews were a problem requiring a solution by some ‘govern- 
ment intervention (Haynes, 2006: 67; cf. 57-62). 

As published, Bonhoeffer’s essay comprises two main sections, preceded by a short 
introduction and framed with quotations from Martin Luther (see DBWE 12: 361, fn. 1). 
The quotations suggest that Luther himself was positive towards the Jews and opposed 
antisemitism (cf. Edwin H. Robertson, 1991: 127), an obvious apologetic distortion: for 
example, there are selective quotations from Luther’s late Admonition against the Jews’ 
(1546) to suggest that he advocated for toleration for those Jews ready to be christianized, 
whereas the text is truly an exhortation to expel the Jews. 

Bonhoeffer introduces his essay by recalling the ‘fact, unique in history, that the Jew is 
subjected to special laws by the state, solely on the basis of his race and regardless of the 
religion to which he adheres; and then posing two questions corresponding to the con- 
tent of the essay’s two sections. First: “How does the church judge this action, and what is 
the church called upon to do about it?; and second: “What are the consequences for the 
church’s position towards the baptized Jews in its congregations?’ (DBWE 12: 362) 

The second section of the essay, dealing with the question of how the church should 
treat its members of Jewish descent, was drafted first; indeed much of it had originally 
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been presented to a circle of young pastors in Berlin, where it had provoked heated 
discussion (Bethge, 2000: 272). Bonhoeffer makes clear at the outset that the state has 
no right to intervene on this issue: A baptized Jew is a member of our church. For the 
church, the Jewish question is therefore different from what it is for the state’ The differ- 
ence is based on the fact that ‘[f]rom the point of view of Christ’s church, Judaism is 
never a racial concept but rather a religious one... it means the “people Israel” ’ a people 
constituted by “God’s law’. Accordingly, ‘being a Jewish Christian is a religious and not 
a racial concept’ Therefore, Bonhoeffer maintains that there were ‘Gentile Jewish 
Christians and Jewish Gentile Christians. The meaning of this paradoxical thought 
becomes clear when Bonhoeffer contends that ‘Jewish Christians are not people of 
Jewish race who have been baptized Christians, but rather Jewish Christians in the 
church’s sense are those who see their belonging to the people of God...as determined 
by their observance of a divine law. In contrast, ‘Gentile Christians...see no other pre- 
requisites for their belonging to the people of God... than their being called to it by God, 
through God’s Word in Christ’ (DBWE 12: 368). Evidently, Bonhoeffer uses the Lutheran 
distinction between law and gospel to align Jewish Christianity with the law and Gentile 
Christianity with the gospel. In this perspective, Bonhoeffer’s close friend Franz 
Hildebrandt, in spite of his Jewish mother, was not a ‘Jewish Christian’ but a ‘Gentile 
Christian’ because he himself affirmed the Lutheran distinction of law and gospel. 

Bonhoeffer continues using this Lutheran distinction in a highly paradoxical way to 
blame the German Christians for implementing a ‘modern Jewish Christian type. In 
particular, he insists that the demand for ‘racial uniformity among the members of a 
congregation by adopting an ‘Aryan paragraph’ perverts the ‘Gentile Christian’ church 
of the gospel into a Jewish Christian’ church of the law. While it would be acceptable 
that they ‘withdraw from the Gentile Christian congregation, Bonhoeffer regards it as 
‘ecclesially impossible ...to exclude those persons in the congregation who belong to the 
Jewish race from the congregation on the grounds that they disturb the legalistic Jewish 
Christian claim’ of the German Christians (DBWE 12: 368f.; translation altered). While 
nothing would preclude Christians of Jewish origin voluntarily forming their own con- 
gregation, a compulsory exclusion of Gentile Christian Jews who are already members 
in the Gentile Christian ethnically German church...would always mean a genuine 
church schism...? Simply by making ‘racial uniformity a church law to be fulfilled as a 
requirement for fellowship in the church; the ‘excluding church community’ would 
constitute itself as ‘a Jewish Christian community (DBWE 12: 369; translation altered). 

The issue, Bonhoeffer claims, is not whether ‘church members of German descent 
can support fellowship in the church with Jews; but rather ‘whether or not the church 
is still church; i.e. a church ‘where Jew and German together stand under God’s Word. 
A person who ‘feels unable to continue in church fellowship with Christians of Jewish 
origin’ may leave this church but, Bonhoeffers says, such a one ‘is bringing about the 
Jewish Christian idea of a religion of law, that is, he is lapsing into a modern type of 
Jewish Christianity’ (DBWE 12: 370). 

The first part of the essay, likely added after the adoption of the ‘Law for the 
Reconstitution of the Civil Service’ on 7 April, asks how the church should behave in the 
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face of the new anti-Jewish state laws. On the basis of the Lutheran doctrine of the two 
kingdoms (cf. DeJonge, 2016: 142-6), Bonhoeffer emphasizes that Protestant churches 
are ‘not encouraged to get involved directly in specific political actions of the state’ 
(DBWE 12: 362). Indeed, the church ought not to interfere with state action because 
“[h]istory is not made by the church but rather by the state. Bonhoeffer even concedes: 
“Without doubt one of the historical problems that must be dealt with by our state is the 
Jewish question, and without doubt the state is entitled to strike new paths in doing so. 
And he adds: “The church knows about the “moral” injustice that is necessarily involved 
in the use of force in certain concrete state actions. The church cannot primarily take 
direct political action .... Even on the Jewish question today, the church cannot contra- 
dict the state directly and demand that it take any particular different course of action’ 
(DBWE 12: 363). 

Nonetheless, Bonhoeffer emphasizes that the Lutheran doctrine of the two kingdoms 
does not imply ‘that the church stand aside, indifferent to what political action is taken’ 
(DBWE 12: 363). Instead, he considers three levels of action the church has to take with 
respect to state policies. First, the church ‘can and must... keep asking the government 
whether its actions can be justified as legitimate state actions, that is, actions that create 
law and order, not lack of rights and disorder’ Bonhoeffer emphasizes that ‘the church 
will have to put this question with the utmost clarity today in the matter of the Jewish 
question: Generally speaking, both situations of ‘too little law and order or too much law 
and order compel the church to speak’ Referring to the situation of the Jews, he explains 
that there is ‘too little law and order wherever a group of people is deprived of its rights. 
Although Bonhoeffer regards ‘the concept of rights’ as ‘subject to historical transforma- 
tions, he is convinced that ‘a step backward... would be the expression of a lawless state? 
On the other hand, ‘too much law and order... would mean the state developing its use 
of force to such a degree as to rob the Christian faith of its right to proclaim its message’ 
(DBWE 12: 364). Such claims undergird the criticisms Bonhoeffer makes of state inter- 
ference in the church later in the essay. 

A second level of church action in the face of state policies, Bonhoeffer says, involves 
‘service to the victims of the state’s actions. This clearly refers to the situation of the Jews 
in the Nazi state. He continues: “The church has an unconditional obligation toward the 
victims of any societal order, even if they do not belong to the Christian community’ 
(DBWE 12: 364). This sentence makes clear that it would be a mistake to interpret 
Bonhoeffer’s essay as restricting solidarity solely to baptized Jews: church membership 
is irrelevant when solidarity with the victims of state policies is required. 

The most revolutionary aspect of the essay, breaking with traditional Lutheran teach- 
ing, must be seen in the third possible level of church action in face of the state. Here, the 
task is ‘not just to bind up the wounds of the victims beneath the wheel but to throw one- 
self between the spokes of the wheel’ (DBWE 12: 365; translation altered). Bonhoeffer 
emphasizes that such church action moves beyond the limits of the framework of the 
two kingdoms and becomes ‘direct political action. This option should be taken only ‘if 
the church sees the state to be failing in its function of creating law and order’ Again, 
Bonhoeffer speaks about two kinds of failure: first, where law and order atrophy and 
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groups of citizens are deprived of their rights; second, where there is a hypertrophy of 
law and order, whereby the state overreaches so as to disrupt the church and restrict its 
proclamation. The first refers to discriminatory laws against the Jews, the second refers 
to the threat of an ‘obligatory exclusion of baptized Jews from our Christian congrega- 
tions or a ban on missions to the Jews. In either case, Bonhoeffer holds, ‘the church 
would find itself in statu confessionis, and the state would find itself in the act of self- 
negation’ Even then, the church's conflict with the state would be ‘the paradoxical 
expression of its ultimate recognition of the state; ie. an attempt ‘to protect the state 
from itself and to preserve it’ (DBWE 12: 366). 

With respect to the societal context, Bonhoeffer is convinced that ‘the Jewish ques- 
tion poses the first two possibilities’ of ecclesial action in face of the state ‘as challenges of 
the hour, which it has a duty to meet’ Regarding the ‘necessity for immediate political 
action by the church, however, he suggests that it should be ‘decided by an “evangelical 
council” as and when the occasion arises (DBWE 12: 366f.). 

In spite of the fact that Bonhoeffer’s essay must be read as a call for solidarity with 
the Jews in Nazi Germany (Bethge, 2000: 273; cf. Gerlach, 1993: 56), its theology is 
highly ambiguous. This can be seen from the handwritten headings Bonhoeffer applied 
to the two sections in the final draft typescript, headings not reproduced in the pub- 
lished version in 1933: Ahasver peregrinus’ [Wandering Ahasuerus] and ‘Modernes 
Judenchristentum’ [Modern Jewish Christianity]. While the first heading suggests that 
Bonhoeffer regarded the Jewish history of suffering as a divine punishment because the 
Jews allegedly had crucified the Messiah, the second blames the German Christians for 
representing a modern type of Jewish Christianity, because they have reintroduced a 
new (racial) law into the church of the gospel. The sense of both headings can be traced 
back to anti-Judaistic Lutheran traditions (cf. Pangritz, 2013: 95-102). 

The ambiguity of his position becomes obvious in the last paragraph of the first sec- 
tion, supplemented in the printed version of the essay. Here Bonhoeffer—with reference 
to Luther’s Table Talk—emphasizes that ‘[t]he church of Christ has never lost sight of the 
idea that the “chosen people,’ which hung the Redeemer of the world on the cross, must 
endure the curse of its action in long-drawn-out suffering’ To be sure, in contrast to 
Luther Bonhoeffer does not think that it is the task of the authorities to execute God's 
wrath against the Jews: “We know that no state in the world can come to terms with this 
enigmatic people, because God has not yet come to terms with it. Every new attempt to 
“solve” the “Jewish question” comes to grief because of the meaning of this people for 
salvation history, and yet such attempts have to be made again and again’ However 
Bonhoeffer is convinced that the history of Jewish suffering will only end ‘in the final 
homecoming of the people Israel to its God’—that is, ‘in Israel’s conversion to Christ’ 
And this event, Bonhoeffer insists with reference to Gottfried Menken, will ‘be the end 
of its people's sufferings’ (DBWE 12: 367). 

While no doubt well intended, such emphasis on conversion and the Christian mission 
to the Jews still reflected and reaffirmed problematic Christian attitudes towards Judaism 
as deficient and at best tolerable as a precursor of Christianity (cf. Zerner, 1999: 196). 
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At this stage, Bonhoeffer combines traditional ‘teaching of contempt’ with a call for 
Christian repentance: “The church’s knowledge of the curse that weighs upon this people 
takes it far beyond any sort of cheap moralizing. Instead, it knows itself as the church that 
is unfaithful to its Lord over and over again, and that it shares in the humiliation that it 
sees in this outcast people, and full of hope it views those Israelites who have already 
come home, who have come to faith in the one true God in Christ... (DBWE 12: 367). 

Taken as a whole, Bonhoeffer’s essay certainly calls for the church to intervene on 
behalf of the Jews, and yet a ‘theological anti-Judaism clearly undercuts his call to help 
the victims and even resist the state’ (Barnett, 2013: 225). Nonetheless, as one commenta- 
tor notes, without ‘his problematic readings of his theological inheritance; Bonhoeffer 
‘would have had no archimedean point with which to oppose Hitler and National 
Socialism’ (Rubenstein, 2000: 41). 


DISCUSSIONS IN THE CHURCH ABOUT 
THE ‘ARYAN PARAGRAPH’ 


In the summer of 1933 Bonhoeffer repeated his warning against the impending intro- 
duction of an ecclesial ‘Aryan paragraph’ In a memorandum written in July of that year 
he states that ‘the Aryan paragraph in the form contained in the first program of the 
“German Christians” is a “status confessionis” for the Church and repeats his charge that 
the German Christians are putting the church of the gospel ‘under the Law’ and thus 
transforming it into ‘a Church of Jewish Christian type’ (DBWE 12: 372). 

In the theses on “The Aryan Paragraph in the Church, drafted and discussed during 
the preparations for the Old Prussian General Synod of 5-6 September 1933, Bonhoeffer 
repeats the idea that ‘if the church excludes the Jewish Christians, it is setting up a law 
with which one must comply in order to be a member of the church community, namely, 
a racial law. Accordingly, he continues: ‘A church today that excludes Jewish Christians 
has itself become a Jewish Christian church and has fallen away from the gospel, back to 
the law’ (DBWE 12: 426). Problematically, by blaming the German Christians for being 
in reality Jewish Christians, the attribute ‘Jewish is in effect being used as an invective. 
Consequently, Bonhoeffer’s insistence on the unity of Jews’ and ‘Germans’ within the 
church simultaneously normalizes anti-Jewish prejudices among the ‘German church 
people’: “Here, where the Jewish Christian whom I dont like is sitting next to me among 
the faithful, this is precisely where the church is’ (DBWE 12: 428). 

In August 1933 Bonhoeffer participated in the attempt to formulate a Lutheran con- 
fession against the German Christians, the so-called Bethel Confession. The first draft of 
its article “The Church and the Jews’ (cf. Busch, 2003: 47-50) had been contributed by 
the Reformed theologian Wilhelm Vischer (cf. Carter, 1987: 81, 255) and was then revised 
on the basis of discussions between Vischer, Bonhoeffer, and Georg Merz. Detailed 
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comparison of Vischer’s original draft with the August version’ (reproduced in DBWE 
12: 416-24) shows the latter text represented a compromise between Bonhoeffer’s 
Lutheran and Vischer’s Reformed approaches (cf. Pangritz, 2015: 71-94). 

While Vischer approached the question from the perspective of the doctrine of pre- 
destination according to which Israel is God’s chosen people whom God remains faith- 
ful to in his ‘world politics’ (Busch, 2003: 45), Bonhoeffer aimed to give the text a more 
Lutheran shape. As Merz later recalled, Bonhoeffer’s work on the text was ‘completely 
in favour of “the Lutheran way” (Carter, 1987: 152); he had insisted on inserting the dis- 
tinction between ‘law and gospel into the chapter, a move that led to the problematic 
definition of Jewish Christians as ‘legalistic’ (DBWE 12: 420). The resulting polemical 
comparison of the ‘Aryan paragraph’ as a ‘racial law’ with the alleged ‘legalism’ of Jewish 
Christianity is scarcely serviceable since the ‘Aryan paragraph’ was not a ‘religious’ but a 
political law, the purpose of which was not to prevent a ‘legalistic heresy, but to exclude 
Christians of Jewish descent from the church. 

When the Bethel Confession was considerably altered again before its final publication 
later in 1933, Bonhoeffer and Vischer both refused to sign. According to Bethge it was 
chiefly the fact that “Vischer’s chapter on the Jewish question’ was ‘watered down’ that 
prevented Bonhoeffer from agreeing with the final version (Bethge, 2000: 303). 

After the ‘brown’ synod of the Old Prussian Church (5-6 September 1933) adopted an 
‘Aryan paragraph, the Pastors Emergency League was founded to demonstrate solidar- 
ity ‘with non-Aryan colleagues. The League arose out of a protest filed with the church 
authorities, drafted and signed by Bonhoeffer and Martin Niemöller. Their appeal 
contended that while according to the church's confession the teaching office was only 
tied to authorized vocations, ‘the Aryan clause of the new Church Civil Service Law has 
given rise to a legal situation that directly contradicts this fundamental principle of the 
confession .... We therefore demand the repeal of this law (Bethge, 2000: 306-9). 
Bonhoeffer wrote to Barth about this matter, seeking advice regarding the practical 
consequences of a status confessionis’ (cf. DBWE 12: 164-6). In reply Barth recom- 
mended assuming ‘a highly active, polemical position of waiting’ instead of breaking 
with the state church and forming a ‘Free Church’ as Bonhoeffer himself had suggested 
(in DBWE 12: 168). 

Responding to a proposal from Bonhoeffer, when the World Alliance met in Sofia, 
Bulgaria, in late September 1933, it resolved to deplore ‘the fact that the State measures 
against the Jews in Germany have had such an effect on public opinion that in some cir- 
cles the Jewish race is considered a race of inferior status’ In particular, it protested 
‘against the resolution of the Prussian General Synod and other Synods which apply the 
Aryan clause of the state to the Church, putting serious disabilities upon ministers and 
church officers who by chance of birth are non-Aryan (cf. Bethge, 2000: 315). The 
impact of these activities became evident at the National Synod in Wittenberg on 27 
September 1933 where, even as it elected the German Christian candidate, Ludwig 
Müller, as Reich bishop, it did not discuss the issue of whether the ‘Aryan paragraph’ 
should be applied to the church (cf. Barnes, 1999: 119). 
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FAILED REACTIONS TO THE ‘NUREMBERG 
LAWS’ AND NEW PERSPECTIVES ON 
THE OLD TESTAMENT (1935) 


Bonhoeffer was disappointed that the treatment of the Jews in the racist ‘Nuremberg 
Laws’ of 16 September 1935 did not become an issue at the Old Prussian confessing 
synod in Berlin-Steglitz later that same month. In this context the memorandum ‘On 
the Situation of German non-Aryans’ by Elisabeth Schmitz, earlier attributed to Marga 
Meusel (Bethge, 2000: 488; cf. Gerlach, 1993: 143-5), should be mentioned (Schmitz, 
1999: 218-61). In her memorandum, completed in mid-September 1935, Schmitz urges 
the Confessing Church to uncompromising solidarity with the persecuted Jews: 


The fact that there can be people in the Confessing church who dare assume that 
they are entitled, even called, to preach God's justice and mercy to the Jews in the 
present historical situation when their present sufferings are our crime, is a fact that 
must fill us with icy fear. Since when has the evil-doer had the right to pass off his 
evil deed as the will of God? 

(Schmitz, 1999: 246; translation in Bethge, 2000: 488f.). 


According to Bethge this passage ‘clearly presses toward a renunciation of the mission to 
Jews’ (Bethge, 1982: 73), and the fact that ‘Bonhoeffer sent a copy of the memorandum to 
his friend Julius Rieger in London’ may indicate that he identified himself with Schmitz’s 
position (Bethge, 2000: 489). 

Also relevant here is Bonhoeffer’s famous statement that ‘only the person who cries 
out for the Jews may sing Gregorian chants’ (cf. Bethge, 1982: 71; translation altered). As 
this statement has only been handed down orally, however, it is difficult to reconstruct 
its original context or precise meaning. Bethge came to date the remark to late 1935 and 
so argued that it should be interpreted as a reaction to the ‘Nuremberg Laws’ and to the 
failure of the Steglitz synod to protest (Bethge, 1982: 71). 

During Bonhoeffer’s directorship of the Confessing Church seminary in 
Finkenwalde, a shift in his theological evaluation of the Old Testament law is apparent. 
Arising from lectures given at Finkenwalde, Discipleship interprets God’s grace as ‘costly 
grace, i.e., grace with ethical consequences (DBWE 4: 45). Likewise, faith in Christ and 
obedience to God’s law are drawn closely together: ‘Only the believers obey, and only the 
obedient believe’ (DBWE 4: 63). Christ is thus not separated from the law, but is the one 
who ‘sets the law of the Old Covenant into force’ and brings it to ‘fulfilment’ (DBWE 4: 
116-18). Here, a christological hermeneutic renders the Old Testament law a witness to 
Christ. Notably, although Bonhoeffer’s declaration that ‘the disciples are bound to the 
Old Testament law’ (DBWE 4: 116) is provocative within a Lutheran context (cf. Bethge, 
2000: 565), his ‘refusal to relinquish the law does not ensure a positive assessment of its 
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role in Judaism’ (Haynes, 2006: 90). Indeed, the polemics against the alleged hypocrisy 
of the Pharisees continues in Discipleship and Ethics indicating that ‘attention to the 
Old Testament as Scripture...does not by itself represent an opening to Judaism’ 
(Haynes, 2006: 86). 


THE KRISTALLNACHT POGROM, 
THE DEPORTATIONS OF THE JEWS, 
AND ETHICS (1938-43) 


The persecution of the Jews in Nazi Germany reached a new nadir with the Kristallnacht 
pogrom on 9-10 November 1938. Bonhoeffer, then teaching in remote Pomerania, 
travelled to Berlin to get more detailed information. When his candidates in Köslin 
discussed the event with him a few days later, he had ‘turned in a most decisive way 
against making any connections between the event and a curse on the Jews because of 
the crucifixion of Christ; virtually rejecting ‘any punishment theory’ (Bethge, 1982: 74£.). 
It seems that it was at this time that Bonhoeffer underlined the verse in Psalm 74:8— 
‘they burned all the meeting places of God in the land’—in the Bible that he ‘used for 
prayer and meditation... and wrote beside it “9.11.38”? (Bethge, 2000: 607). 

In a circular letter to the Finkenwalde students written a few days later, Bonhoeffer 
inserted the sentence: ‘In the last few days, I have thought much about Ps. 74, Zech. 2:8, 
Rom. 9:4-5, and 11:11-15. That leads deeply into prayer’ (DBWE 15: 84). According to 
Bethge this combination of biblical quotations indicates Bonhoeffer’s reaction, ‘stimu- 
lating a complete theology of Israel in contrast to the time, and communicating his 
own involvement as well’ (Bethge, 1995: 65). In other words, the experience of the 
Kristallnacht pogrom was a turning point for Bonhoeffer, one which eventually led him 
to join the military conspiracy against Hitler (cf. Bethge, 1982: 75f.). 

Because of the nature of the conspiracy, there are very few references to the Jews in 
Bonhoeffer’s later writings. Nonetheless, what references there are confirm that his 
theological perspective regarding Jews had changed after 1938. This is apparent in 
Bonhoeffer’s love for the Psalms as the ‘Prayerbook of the Bible; and his suggestion that 
Psalm 119 expresses ‘joy in the law’ (DBWE 5: 164). Although he continued to read the 
Old Testament christologically, two manuscripts of his Ethics are also revealing with 
respect to Jewish-Christian relations. 

In ‘Heritage and Decay, drafted in 1940 and revised in the autumn of 1941, Bonhoeffer 
appears to have abandoned the theology of curse in favour of a more ‘Barthian’ perspec- 
tive grounded in election (DBWE 6: 103-33). Originally, Bonhoeffer wrote that the 
historical fact of the appearance of Jesus Christ 2,000 years ago joins us to a heritage 
that reaches back even ‘before the appearance of Jesus Christ into the people Israel, so 
that “Western history is by God’s will inextricably bound up with the people Israel? 
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Revising the text in 1941 he noted in the margin that the inextricable bond between the 
history of the West and the people Israel is to be understood ‘not just genetically but ina 
genuine, unceasing encounter’ (DBWE 6: 105; translation altered). Bonhoeffer wanted 
to avoid the view that the church is related to Israel only historically. Rather, Christians 
should engage in an ongoing dialogue with Jews because, as Bonhoeffer says—citing 
Romans 11:22, ‘see the kindness and the severity of God’—‘the Jews keep open the 
question of Christ; they are the sign of God’s free, gracious election and of God's rejecting 
wrath? At the end, he draws out the present significance: ‘Driving out the Jew(s) from 
the West must result in driving out Christ with them, for Jesus Christ was a Jew’ (DBWE 
6: 105; translation altered). This passage is one of the most important in Bonhoeffer’s 
Ethics for Jewish-Christian relations (cf. Peck, 1973: 158), not least because it overcomes 
the ambiguities of “The Church and the Jewish Question’: the idea of ‘a genuine, unceasing 
encounter’ between Christians and Jews seems to renounce the earlier call for a continuing 
Christian mission to the Jews. 

Ihe editors of the critical edition of Bonhoeffer’s Ethics note that it was during the 
night of 16/17 October 1941 that ‘the mass deportation of Jews from Berlin residences 
begar (DBWE 6: 105, fn. 9). Against this background, Bonhoeffer’s marginal additions 
can be seen as a response to the deportations. This becomes even more compelling given 
that in late October 1941 Bonhoeffer and Friedrich Justus Perels wrote two reports 
for Hans von Dohnanyi ‘On the Mass Deportation of Jewish Citizens’ and ‘On the 
Evacuation of “Non-Aryans”’ (DBWE 16: 225-7; 227-9). Dohnanyi planned to share the 
reports with certain generals close to the conspiracy who would be ‘pressed into action 
if and when the worst actually happened’ (Bethge, 1982: 81f.). 

Bonhoeffer’s 1941 revisions of Heritage and Decay’ should also be understood in rela- 
tion to Barth’s influence: in part, they relate to the ‘doctrine of Israel’ that Barth had 
developed in his doctrine of God as a paraphrase of Romans 9-11 (Barth, 1942: 215-336). 
Here Barth uses Rom. 11:17-22— the same verses that Bonhoeffer refers to in his margin 
comments—to provide a christological basis for solidarity with the Jews. Barth writes: 


Whoever has Jesus Christ in faith cannot wish not to have the Jews. He must have 
them along with Jesus Christ as His ancestors and kinsmen. Otherwise he cannot 
have even the Jew Jesus. Otherwise with the Jews he rejects Jesus Himself. This is 
what is at stake... when it has to be demanded of Gentile Christians that they should 
not approach any Israelite without the greatest attention and sympathy 

(Barth, 1942: 318f.; translation mine). 


Bonhoeffer’s very wording invokes Barth’s doctrine of ‘God’s gracious election’ 
(Gottes Gnadenwahl), a term purposed to overcome the traditional understanding of 
double predestination: when God in his mercy chooses ‘reprobation, perdition and 
death’ for himself in Jesus Christ, no human being can be regarded as lost (Barth, 
1942: 177). Therefore, the Jews cannot be regarded any longer as rejected, as had been 
the case in traditional teaching. When Bonhoeffer appeals to ‘God’s free, gracious 
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election’ in relation to the relationship of the Christian West to the Jews he is drawing 
on Barth in this way.’ 

Yet, when Bonhoeffer revised his manuscript in autumn 1941 (cf. DBWE 6: 471 
[Appendix 2]) Barth’s discussion of Israel in Church Dogmatics II/2 had not yet been 
published (cf. Haynes, 2006: 184, fn. 91). Indeed, it was only when Bonhoeffer visited Barth 
in Switzerland in May 1942 that he accessed the page proofs (DBWE 16: 276). Nonetheless, 
it is likely that Bonhoeffer had already spoken with Barth about the situation of the Jews in 
Germany during earlier visits in spring and September 1941 (DBWE 16: 219). And he likely 
knew of Barth's statement on the occasion of the Kristallnacht, in the speech “The Church 
and the Political Question of Today’ (December 1938), that ‘[w]hoever rejects the Jews and 
persecutes them, rejects and persecutes the one who died for the sins of the Jews and only 
thereby for our sins’ (Barth, 1948: 89f.). Bonhoeffer also may have been aware of Barth's 
speech, ‘Our Church and Switzerland in present times’ (November 1940), in which he 
uses language anticipating Bonhoeffer’s margin notes in “Heritage and Decay’ There, 
Barth claims that the ‘most inward core of the world empire ascending today’ consists of 


hate against and rejection [ Verstoßung] of the Jews .... However, the Son of Man, who 
was the Son of God, was a Jew .... The very fact that we cannot reject [von uns stoßen] 
God’s salvation, that has come precisely to the Jews and from the Jews to us, makes it 
impossible for us to conform to the present world empire. On the same grounds we 
cannot participate in all the remaining inhumanities of this world empire 

(Barth, 1948: 175; translation mine). 


This perspective also has ethical implications in that it entails the recognition that the 
traditional ‘teaching of contempt’ had had disastrous consequences, including the 
deportation and extermination of the Jews. This led Bonhoeffer to acknowledge that a 
‘reversal of the traditional theory of rejection’ is necessary (Klappert, 1982: 97; transla- 
tion mine). In this respect Bonhoeffer even goes beyond Barth. His phrase about the 
Jews’ keeping ‘open the question of Christ’ (DBWE 6: 105) is revolutionary. As Kelley 
boldly interprets the passage: 


According to this view, the Jews’ questioning what Christians believe is the essential 
other side of their faith. The impossible expulsion of the Jews would destroy 
Christianity itself, since Christ himself was a Jew. It would also remove ‘the sign’ of 
the necessary dialogue of commitment and doubt which is essential to faith 
(Kelley, 1989: 89). 


* This is reinforced in the original German. The English driving out the Jew(s) from the West’ has 
been used to translate “Verstoßung d. Juden aus dem Abendland’ (DBW 6: 95). While the translation obvi- 
ously alludes to the expulsion of the Jews, Bonhoeffer does not just speak of Vertreibung (i.e. ‘expulsion’ 
or ‘driving out’). Rather, he uses the term “Verstoßung, which clearly places these historical events in a 
theological perspective. In particular, Luther had earlier used the verb verstoßen in his translation of 
Rom. 11:1, which the New English Bible translates: ‘Has God rejected his people? I cannot believe it!’ If 
Bonhoeffer’s term ‘Verstoßung’had been rendered into English as ‘rejection, this would more clearly sig- 
nal that he sees the deportations as a consequence of the ‘teaching of contempt. 
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This perspective should not simply be dismissed because it allegedly reproduces the 
‘witness-people myth’ (Haynes, 2006: 69-95, 145-7). What Haynes calls the ‘witness- 
people myth will remain indispensable as long as the Bible has any relevance to theology, 
because it is closely related to the conception of Israel as God’s Chosen People. 
Theologically, it makes a difference whether the Jews are denigrated as a people cursed 
by God in accordance with the traditional ‘teaching of contempt, or whether they are 
respected as the people of the unbroken covenant. 

A second manuscript from Bonhoeffer’s Ethics also displays developments in his 
understanding of the Jewish-Christian relationship. The text “Guilt, Justification, 
Renewal; drafted in 1941 (cf. DBWE 6: 134-45, 471 [Appendix 2]), contains a confession 
of guilt for ‘what the Christian individual... and what his church has wrongly done or 
failed to do in the situation of Nazi Germany’. Bonhoeffer organizes the confession 
along the lines of the Ten Commandments. Regarding the prohibition against killing, 
he writes: 


The church confesses that it has witnessed the arbitrary use of brutal force, the suf- 
fering in body and soul of countless innocent people, that it has witnessed oppres- 
sion, hatred, and murder without raising its voice for the victims and without 
finding ways of rushing to help them. It has become guilty of the weakest and most 
defenseless brothers and sisters of Jesus Christ (DBWE 6: 139). 


The editors of the critical edition of Ethics point out that ‘[t]he phrase about the “broth- 
ers and sisters of Jesus Christ” was added later in order to make the reference, especially 
to the Jews, unmistakably clear’ (DBWE 6: 140, fn. 25). According to Bethge, this was 
‘the first reference in the circles of the Confessing Church to Jews (in general) as broth- 
ers [and sisters] in the full sense, just when they were on their way to destruction: He 
further suggests that Bonhoeffer wanted to show his ‘deep solidarity with the victims of 
the Holocaust’ but also a ‘self-imposed restraint’ by speaking this way, observing thereby 
‘a certain respect for distance .... Only ifatoned for, only if accepted by “those brothers”, 
may permission be granted to say indeed “our brothers”’ (Bethge, 1982: 80f.). 

Bethge’s conclusion may be overdrawn, but it is nonetheless true that while writing 
this confession Bonhoeffer had entered into solidarity with Jews through ‘concrete 
actions’ (Bethge, 1982: 81), as indicated in the two reports about the deportations of 
Jews from Berlin mentioned above (DBWE 16: 225-9). In his essay on “Personal” and 
“Objective” Ethos’ probably written in 1942, Bonhoeffer asked whether ‘the church [is] 
merely to pick up the victims, or must the church take hold of the spokes of the wheel 
itself? (DBWE 16: 541). Although the Confessing Church remained unwilling to enter 
into direct political action, Bonhoeffer sensed that it was time ‘to throw oneself 
between the spokes of the wheel’ (DBWE 12: 365; translation altered). Relevant here is 
Bonhoeffer’s involvement in ‘Operation 7, a successful attempt to smuggle a number of 
people of Jewish descent into Switzerland (cf. Meyer, 1993: 70-82); financial irregular- 
ities related to this operation eventually led to Bonhoeffer’s arrest and imprisonment 
(cf. Barnes, 1999: 125). 
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THEOLOGICAL REFLECTIONS ON 
JEWISH SUFFERING, 1943/4 


Given the conditions of imprisonment, it is unsurprising that no statements regarding 
the Jews can be found in Bonhoeffer’s Letters and Papers from Prison. Nevertheless, 
attempts have been made to interpret some of these writings—especially those where 
suffering is reflected upon in theological terms—in a way that has far reaching implica- 
tions for the Jewish-Christian relationship. Though speculative, some of these inter- 
pretations should be taken seriously. 

First, we need to recognize Bonhoeffer’s intensified orientation towards the Old 
Testament. On the second Sunday in Advent 1943, he writes to Eberhard Bethge: ‘I 
notice more and more how much I am thinking and perceiving things in line with the 
Old Testament? Alluding to the ineffability of God’s name according to Jewish tradition, 
he continues: ‘Only when one knows that the name of God must not be uttered may one 
sometimes speak the name of Jesus Christ .... Only when one accepts the law of God as 
binding for oneself may one perhaps sometimes speak of grace .... Whoever wishes to 
be and perceive things too quickly and too directly in New Testament ways is to my 
mind no Christian’ (DBWE 8: 213). Bonhoeffer’s call for a ‘religionless Christianity’ in ‘a 
world come of age’—i.e. a Christianity ‘that has to detach itself from privilege and trium- 
phalism’ (Barnett, 2013: 234)—has to be understood in line with the Old Testament: 
“Thats the way it is in the Old Testament, and in this sense we don't read the New 
Testament nearly enough in the light of the Old’ (DBWE 8: 367). 

Writing “Thoughts on the Day of Baptism for his godson in May 1944, Bonhoeffer 
claims that, preoccupied with its survival, the church ‘has become incapable of bringing 
the word of reconciliation and redemption to humankind and to the world’, such that 
one day ‘Christian thinking, talking, and organizing must be born anew’ Until that time 
the ‘Christian cause will be a quiet and hidden one, but there will be people who pray 
and do justice and wait for God’s own time. And the sermon ends by quoting Proverbs 
4:18, emphasizing the justice of the law: “The path of the righteous is like the light of 
dawn, which shines brighter and brighter until full day’ (cf. DBWE 8: 389f.). 

While simply ‘acknowledging the necessity for Christians to retain the Old 
Testament...and to learn from it how to understand the revelation in Jesus Christ is not 
tantamount to appreciation for...Judaism’ (Haynes, 2006: 105), Bonhoeffer further 
relates his rediscovery of the Old Testament to ‘the Israelites’: “That the Israelites never 
say [!] the name of God aloud is something I often ponder, and I understand it increasingly 
better’ (DBWE 8: 189). Here, the present tense of ‘say’ seems to indicate that Bonhoeffer 
is thinking of contemporary Jews. In any case, while in his earlier reading he found 
‘Christ in the Old Testament; by the end, Bethge claims, ‘he tried to understand Christ 
only from the Old Testament’ (Bethge, 1982: 88). In the letter of 18 July 1944, just two 
days before the failed coup détat, we read: “That is “uerávoia” ... allowing oneself to be 
pulled into walking the path that Jesus walks, into the messianic event, in which Isa. 53 
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is now being fulfilled!’ (DBWE 8: 480) Bringing together the messianic passion and 
contemporary events, Bonhoeffer here suggests that Isaiah 53 is ‘now’ being fulfilled ‘in 
the representative suffering of Israel for the nations’ such that, in this way, the Jews really 
‘keep open the question of Christ’ (Bethge, 1982: 84f.). Given that Jewish tradition iden- 
tifies the suffering servant of God with the very people of Israel, Bethge suggests that 
perhaps Bonhoeffer ‘was nearer to Jewish tradition than he knew himself’ (Bethge, 1982: 
87; cf. Klappert, 1982: 117-20). When, finally, in his ‘Outline for a Book from August 
1944, Bonhoeffer criticizes the Confessing Church as a ‘Church defending itself’ with 
‘no risk taking for others’ (DBWE 8: 500) he once again invokes Prov. 31:8 (‘Speak out for 
those who cannot speak’) to suggest that ‘the church is church only when it is there for 
others’ (DBWE 8: 503). As Klappert comments, this means concretely that the ‘Church 
for others’ involves ‘showing solidarity above all with the Jews’ (Klappert, 1982: 98; 
translation mine). 


CONCLUSION 


Bonhoeffer was not the only one to demand ecclesial solidarity with the Jews in the years 
of the Nazi rule in Germany. Rather, he was part of a network of theologians who were 
concerned about the so-called Jewish Question’ and who felt it necessary to revise the 
theological tradition in this respect. Indeed, the theological anti-Judaism inherent in the 
Lutheran tradition had initially made it difficult for Bonhoeffer to overcome the ‘teaching 
of contempt: As we have seen, the traditional conviction that the Jewish people had been 
rejected by God and the Lutheran distinction between law and gospel rendered his essay 
“The Church and the Jewish question theologically ambiguous, making a recognition 
of the continuing relevance of God’s covenant with Israel as God’s chosen people very 
difficult. It is only in the manuscript “Heritage and Decay’ in his Ethics that Bonhoeffer 
displays a more positive theological understanding of God’s election of Israel: 


Christian humanism alone...does not explain Bonhoeffer’s decision to join the 
resistance.... Bonhoeffer’s path to resistance was accompanied by a deep-seated 
conviction that Jewish suffering held unique significance for Christians and called 
for a singular response (Haynes, 2006: 140). 


Although Bonhoeffer’s vision of Jews as a mirror of election and judgment in his 
Ethics is still ‘rooted in the same mythological structure from which curse theology 
emerged’ (Haynes, 2006: 101), whether the witness of this people is seen as a sign of 
God's wrath or interpreted messianically makes for a crucially important difference. It 
seems that in his Letters and Papers from Prison Bonhoeffer finally had come to the intu- 
ition that the fate of the Jews in Europe represented a challenge that required a revision 
of the christological centre of Christian theology in light of the Old Testament. Indeed, 
‘for Bonhoeffer the Jew is always brother before being other’ (Haynes, 2006: 142). 
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BONHOEFFER 
THE PREACHER 


DAVID J. LOSE 


DIETRICH Bonhoeffer is known as many things: theologian, ethicist, witness, and martyr 
are commonplace. More recently, pastor, youth worker, prophet, and even spy have 
been added to the list of designations applied to him. Given the variety of roles he played 
and the breadth and continuing importance of his scholarly work, it may be easy to 
forget that Dietrich Bonhoeffer was also a preacher. Though he held no single preaching 
assignment or pastorate for an extended period of time— which may explain the limited 
scholarly work on this dimension of Bonhoeffer’s career—the practice of preaching was 
central to his understanding of the church and his self-understanding as a theologian 
and pastor. Through his experiences as a preacher in German-speaking congregations 
in Spain and England, as well as through his role as a teacher of preachers at the under- 
ground seminary at Finkenwalde, Bonhoeffer developed the outlines of a clear and 
dynamic homiletic that continued to mature throughout his life. As the churches in the 
West increasingly move into cultural circumstances Bonhoeffer anticipated in his 
thoughts on the emerging ‘religionless’ age, his reflections on preaching have much to 
offer contemporary practitioners and hearers alike. In order, therefore, to offer a useful 
introduction to his role as a preacher and to explore the potential of his homiletical 
thought to shape the preaching of the Church today, this chapter is divided into three 
sections. The first traces some of the influences on Bonhoeffer’s homiletical imagination 
in order to investigate his conviction that for preaching to be faithful it must be inher- 
ently and inescapably biblical, by which he meant that the preacher's primary task is 
to accompany the ancient witness of Scripture into the present world and reality of its 
contemporary hearers. The second section delves more deeply into his belief that under- 
standing the nature of the biblical witness as a living and evocative word fundamentally 
shapes the task of the preacher to offer an immediate, existential, and even provocative 
message. Both biblical witness and evangelical sermon, that is, prompt a ‘present-tense’ 
encounter with the living God. The third section explores Bonhoeffer’s later thoughts on 
‘religionless’ Christianity that lead to advocating a ‘worldly’ kind of faith and preaching 
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that may serve as a timely and important resource for those who proclaim God’s word 
to the gathered assembly today. 


THE PREDIGERSEMINAR AND THE NATURE 
OF BIBLICAL PREACHING 


In the spring of 1933, just a few months after Adolf Hitler was named Chancellor of the 
German Reich, the German Christians (Deutsche Christen), a self-named branch of the 
Protestant church that supported an ardent nationalism, increasingly took control of 
the German Evangelical Church (Deutsche Evangelische Kirche) in order to undermine 
traditional practices of church governance and endorse Nazi ideology. In response, 
Protestant leaders opposed to Hitler’s policies, including Karl Barth, Martin Niemöller, 
and Bonhoeffer, formed an ecclesial resistance movement that soon developed into what 
came to be called the Confessing Church (Bekennende Kirche). In 1934 the Confessing 
Church held synods first at Barmen—issuing the declaration of the same name that 
rejected the Church’s subordination to the State—and then later at Dahlem, affirming the 
Barmen Declaration and authorizing the formation of several underground seminaries. 
This decision signalled the resistance movement's early priorities to oppose the Nazi 
party's attempt to dominate church theology and practice and to train leaders rooted 
in devotion to Scripture and the confessions rather than political ideology. Not yet 
30 years old, Bonhoeffer was tapped to lead one of the five seminaries. 

Founded in Zingst in 1935 and moved soon thereafter to Finkenwalde, the seminary 
gave Bonhoeffer the opportunity to put into practice convictions about Christian com- 
munity he had developed over the previous decade during his extensive international 
travels. In the late 1920s, Bonhoeffer had served as assistant minister to a German 
congregation in Barcelona where he fell in love with preaching, pastoral care, and youth 
ministry. In New York in 1930/1 for graduate study at Union Seminary, Bonhoeffer 
became disenchanted with a ‘liberal’ form of Christianity that seemed devoid of any dis- 
tinctly biblical character and preferred instead issue-oriented preaching. At the same 
time, Frank Fisher, an African American fellow seminarian, invited Bonhoeffer into the 
vibrant fellowship of the historic Abyssinian Baptist Church in Harlem (see Chapter 26 
of this handbook). There, Bonhoeffer developed an appreciation for the ‘protest theol- 
ogy, dynamic preaching, and spirituals of the Black Church and strengthened his con- 
viction that genuine faith was not merely intellectual but required a holistic commitment 
to a life of discipleship modelled on the teachings and life of Christ. After two years 
of lecturing in Berlin (1931-3), Bonhoeffer, disappointed by the rise of the German 
Christians, accepted a two-year post to serve several German-speaking congregations 
in London (1933-5), where he spent time with a number of cloisters and religious com- 
munities and became an admirer of their shared communal life. When he returned to 
Germany then to lead the school at Finkenwalde, Bonhoeffer brought the convictions 
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formed by these various experiences and forged them into a distinct curriculum and 
pedagogy designed to prepare ministers to preach the Word faithfully and resist the 
oppression of Hitler’s Nazism. 

While Bonhoeffer had been preaching for a decade before coming to Finkenwalde, 
his reflections on preaching reached their maturity during his time as director and pri- 
mary teacher of the illegal seminary. Developed through his practice as both preacher 
and teacher of preachers, these reflections were animated by his absolute devotion to 
Scripture. In this sense, Bonhoeffer is in every way a theologian not simply of the Church 
but of the Word. Indeed, the Church—both universally and in its particular manifest- 
ation in and as local congregations—is both created by and dependent on the Word. 
Given his unflinching conviction that ‘the congregation is built solely on the Word of God’ 
(DBWE 16: 494), and the consequent and crucial place of preaching in the church as the 
central place for the expression of that word, it is perhaps quite right that Finkenwalde 
bore the traditional German designation of ‘preachers’ seminary’ (Predigerseminar), 
organized for the primary purpose of training pastors to ground congregations in the 
life-giving witness of Scripture during a time of national crisis. As he writes in a letter to 
supporting congregations a few months after taking up his post: 


The special character of a preachers’ seminary of the Confessing Church derives 
from the crisis into which the Church Struggle has led us. The Bible stands at the 
center of our work. It has once again become the point of departure and center of 
our theological work and of all our Christian activity. Here we have learned once 
again how to read the Bible prayerfully (DBWE 14: 111). 


Bonhoeffer’s deep sense of the centrality of Scripture to the Christian life thoroughly 
shapes his understanding of preaching, though not in ways immediately recognizable 
by today’s preachers. In fact, Bonhoeffer often stands in rather stark contrast to recent 
trends in biblical preaching that have focused on the historical and literary integrity of 
biblical passages. For instance, he often treats a single verse or brief passage rather than 
a larger narrative unit, at times explores its context only briefly, and occasionally seems 
to sacrifice biblical exegesis to theological aim. Despite these differences from today’s 
practice, however, Bonhoeffer’s testimony regarding the inescapably biblical character 
of preaching is impossible to misinterpret. Christian preaching, he writes, is ‘a com- 
missioned, not a spontaneous, witness.... The biblical witness itself and alone is the 
content of our witness’ (DBWE 14: 535). Similarly, he also tells his students that ‘the 
particular goal of any individual sermon is that the text itself comes to expression 
(DBWE 14: 497). For this reason, he continues, it is not a good sign when someone says 
that the sermon was beautiful or moving, but the ‘best reaction of the congregation is 
if it opens the text once more’ (DBWE 14: 497, fn. 39). Preaching, for Bonhoeffer, is both 
inescapably and inherently biblical. In fact, when it strays for its content from the bib- 
lical witness, it strays from its evangelical mandate and validation. Hence, Bonhoeffer 
asserts that the proper question for a Christian preacher is never ‘what’ shall I preach 
on, but rather, ‘from what biblical passage shall I preach and, even more importantly, 
“What is the text itself saying?’ (DBWE 14: 499). 
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Ihe roots of this insistence rest in Bonhoeffer’s conviction that Christian preachers 
are dependent, or secondary, witnesses to the action of God in Christ, and both the 
noun and its modifiers matter. Like the apostles, preachers are called to witness to what 
they have seen and heard; they do not bear witness to themselves, but to Christ. At the 
same time, and unlike the apostles, contemporary preachers ‘are not testifying to what 
we have seen and touched, but to what we have not seen and touched but to what the 
apostles saw and touched’ (DBWE 14: 535). Hence, preachers are witnesses, but dependent 
witnesses, called to the same tasks as the apostles yet ineluctably reliant on their prior 
and primary testimony to execute that task. 

This, in turn, leads to two related elements of Bonhoeffer’s theology of biblical 
preaching: the relationship of the gospel to Scripture and the relationship of Scripture 
to preaching. First, because Christ stands at the centre of the Scriptures, the gospel of 
Jesus Christ provides Christian preachers with the definitive hermeneutical lens by 
which to make sense of the whole biblical witness. Bonhoeffer confessed that because 
Jesus is not simply ‘found in’ the word, but actually ‘is’ the Word, his life, death, and 
resurrection serve as the focal point and interpretive key of all Scripture (DBWE 14: 
509-10, 515). This leads to a very high sense of Scripture’s standing and authority: 
“The Bible is the book in which God’s word is stored until the end of the world, and 
this distinguishes it from all other books’ (DBWE 14: 517). It simultaneously leads to 
a clearly christocentric hermeneutic: because the Apostles’ witness ‘has as its object 
the witness of God and Jesus himself; Bonhoeffer asserts, ‘only where Christ is preached 
is God present’ (DBWE 14: 534-5). The necessity of the gospel of Jesus Christ not 
simply to inform but to indelibly shape preaching comes through in Bonhoeffer’s 
conviction that, ‘If the sermon is to be a witness, it must always be a witness to Christ’ 
(DBWE 14: 535). The faithful preacher therefore recognizes that the God revealed in 
Jesus Christ is consistently and simultaneously the subject of both Scripture and the 
evangelical sermon. 

Second, it is important to note that, for Bonhoeffer, while Scripture is central to 
Christian faith and life because of its witness to Christ, Scripture nevertheless finds its 
primary, or as Bonhoeffer will say, essential expression not as it is read, but only as it is 
preached in the gathered assembly (DBWE 14: 517). Why? Because through the actual, 
concrete act of preaching, the Christian community gains access, not to historical facts, 
data, or stories about Christ, but rather to the living Lord who meets hearers in the pre- 
sent. According to Bonhoeffer, as Clyde Fant describes, ‘Revelation must not be located 
in a unique occurrence in the past in some objective entity which has no connection 
with our present existence’ (Bonhoeffer, 1975: 29). Rather, Bonhoeffer stands in agree- 
ment with Martin Kahler’s assessment that ‘the preached Christ is both the Historical 
One and the Present One’ such that, because of the temporal chasm separating present- 
day Christians from the events described in Scripture, the proclaimed Christ provides 
today’s believers with their only ‘access to the historical Jesus’ (see DBWE 14: 510, fn. 87). 
Following Martin Luther, Bonhoeffer describes both Scripture and sermon as ‘word of 
God; but gives pre-eminence to preaching, as Scripture finds its ‘essential use’ as it is 
interpreted through proclamation and in order to fashion the congregation where 
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Christ is present in the preached word and sacraments (DBWE 14: 517). It is, indeed, 
through the sermon that the Spirit is at work creating for the present-day believer an 
experience of Jesus the Christ, which is why Bonhoeffer describes proclamation of the 
Scriptures ‘the office of the Spirit? (DBWE 14: 457). The primary task of the preacher, 
according to Bonhoeffer, is therefore to interpret Scripture in order that the witness of 
past events and deeds may speak into the present and thereby usher hearers into an 
encounter with the living Lord. 


PREACHING AS PRESENT-IENSE ENCOUNTER 


Bonhoeffer’s interest in the capacity of biblical preaching to encounter hearers in their 
present existence helps to explain what often strikes contemporary preachers as one 
of the more curious aspects of his understanding of preaching. For at numerous points 
in his writing, Bonhoeffer evidences an almost allergic reaction to what he termed 
‘relevant’ sermons. Very much like his elder contemporary Karl Barth in this respect, 
Bonhoeffer distrusted the vigorous attempts of many preachers to be relevant, contem- 
porary, even contextual. Speaking of the source, prompt, and impetus of the sermon as 
its ‘causality, Bonhoeffer stresses the importance of preachers responding to the right 
causality, asking whether the ‘causality of the sermon [is] perhaps the preachers own 
pious consciousness or experience? The needs of the moment? [The] need to exert 
influence, to instruct, or impress others? Answering his own question, Bonhoeffer 
stresses that ‘within the practical preaching office, such causalities quickly collapse’ 
(DBWE 14: 490). 

Given this sentiment, one may naturally wonder if Bonhoeffeer was arguing for 
irrelevant, or at least a-contextual, preaching. But even a brief perusal of Bonhoeffer’s 
own sermons, clearly shaped by and addressed to the events of his day, quickly dispels 
that idea. Rather, it appears that Bonhoeffer’s distrust of the quest for relevancy rested in 
his concern that when preachers approach the Bible seeking relevant or contemporary 
answers to contemporary questions, they unwittingly transform the Scriptures from 
a present-tense, living word into a static, past-tense collection of information. What 
Bonhoeffer objected to was by no means the desire of the preacher to speak to the pre- 
sent realities of hearers, but rather the desire to apply so-called biblical concepts or prin- 
ciples to contemporary situations rather than interpret or exposit Scripture so that it 
might speak into and shape the present. Bonhoeffer believed that by moving from the 
enduring and vital call to interpret and proclaim to the more pedestrian task of applying 
Scripture, preachers transform the Bible from the living Word of God into something 
more akin to a divine reference book. 

This difference between application and interpretation is central to Bonhoeffer’s 
theology of preaching. Application, for Bonhoeffer, consists of seeking to find some 
past principle or religious truth and apply it mechanistically to today’s questions and 
circumstances. For instance, if you have a question about how to handle the stresses of 
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contemporary life or are wondering what candidate to vote for in a given election, then 
you should turn to this or that passage of Scripture and find a religious principle or timeless 
truth that fits your situation. Interpretation or, as Bonhoeffer often says, exposition, on 
the other hand, is the attempt to speak Scripture into the present on its own terms in 
order to see what questions and answers, problems and responses Scripture itself elicits. 
In the interpretative act, neither the answers nor the questions are presupposed; rather, 
the task is to see what happens when we stand amid our own circumstances and attempt 
to listen as attentively as possible to the living and active word. 

Bonhoeffer’s counsel invites a reversal of the common expectation about the flow of 
biblical preaching; that is, rather than starting with contemporary issues and probing 
Scripture to see if it has anything relevant to offer, the preacher instead begins with 
Scripture to see what insight it might shed on the nature of our contemporary issues. 
As he writes in his 1935 lectures to his students, the task for the preacher ‘is not a justifi- 
cation of Christianity to the present but a justification of the present to the Christian 
message’ (DBWE 14: 416). Therefore, as he insists, the truly relevant ‘is not where the 
present age announces its claims before Christ, but where the present age stands before 
the claims of Christ’ (DBWE 14: 417). 

At the heart of this difference between application and interpretation, Bonhoeffer 
insists, stands a fundamental question about the relationship between the preacher and 
the Bible. Is the preacher the primary actor in the sermonic enterprise or is Scripture? 
When we attempt to apply Scripture to present circumstances, Bonhoeffer fears, we 
place ourselves over Scripture. ‘It pleased God to speak to us in the word of the Bible. 
This is why a sermon is an exposition, not an application, of the word of the Bible. 
[Application] on our part constitutes going beyond the word’ (DBWE 14: 492). In con- 
trast, the preacher who attempts to interpret Scripture stands in the background, not 
advancing a particular agenda but rather merely assisting with the release, or even 
birth, of the word into the present that it may affect and shape the congregation. As 
Bonhoeffer writes, Scripture ‘seeks exposition within the congregation. It proceeds out 
on its own initiative into the church-community: the pastor is merely laborer, adding 
nothing of his own, confident that this word is capable of everything. Rather than using 
the Bible for something he wants, he is instead completely utilized by Scriptures itself” 
(DBWE 14: 517). 

Bonhoeffer’s conviction that the sermon is a present-tense, immediate word (rather 
than merely a relevant one) stems from his prior conviction about Scripture itself as a 
present-tense, immediate word, through which Christ encounters people through the 
proclamation of the gospel in the power of the Spirit. Indeed, as Bonhoeffer intuits, 
one’s sense of the nature of the sermon is intimately related to one’s sense of the nature 
of the gospel. Posing a rhetorical question about the ‘finality, or telos, of preaching, 
Bonhoeffer offers several possible answers: “What do I want? Self-description of con- 
gregational piety? (Schleiermacher) Edification? Education?’ Dissatisfied with these 
possibilities, Bonhoeffer urges preachers to aim higher and recognize that their preaching 
has a more significant telos: “The finality of the sermon is the church. I preach, because 
the church exists, so that the church may come into being? For this reason, as he continues, 
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the preacher is not out to accomplish some predetermined and personal goal, even one 
as pious soundingas the edification or inspiration ofthe congregation, but rather preach 
so that the church may find its life in the word (DBWE 14: 491). 

This commitment shapes not only the desired end ofthe sermon but also the means. 
As he writes, “This is why in my sermon I avoid all devices, pathos, rhetoric, didacticism, 
begging, unctuousness, artifice, pushiness, extolling the message, because I must abstain 
from all personal goals: If the goal of the sermon is to create a community rather than 
move an individual or even group of believers, the preacher is to remain ‘solely [focused] 
on the matter at hand, refer to the word spoken by God, and that means an exposition of 
Scripture’ (DBWE 14: 491). 

Biblical preaching, according to Bonhoeffer, is precisely present-tense interpretation 
that rests on confidence that Scripture is a living, active word, not merely a static refer- 
ence book of religious principles that are to be applied to contemporary life. And when 
this happens—when Scripture is set loose and goes forth to create an encounter between 
contemporary hearers and the living Lord—a congregation of persons is transformed 
into the church of Jesus Christ. 


CHRISTIANITY AFTER RELIGION 
AND WORLDLY PREACHING 


Arrested in April of 1943 in relation to his involvement in attempts to help Jews flee 
Germany for Switzerland, Bonhoeffer continued his pastoral duties throughout his 
imprisonment by seeking to comfort fellow prisoners with the promises of the gospel. 
During this time, he also wrote a number of letters to friends and relatives that were 
smuggled uncensored from prison by sympathetic guards. In these letters, published 
posthumously as Letters and Papers from Prison, Bonhoeffer began to outline what he 
described as ‘religionless Christianity. These reflections offer insight into the continued 
development of Bonhoeffer’s reflections on preaching and hold significant potential for 
shaping contemporary homiletical thought and practice. 

While Bonhoeffer’s reflections on the calling of the Church in a ‘post-religious’ world 
do not originate in his years in prison, they do take on a maturity and urgency that is 
hard to miss. For this reason, while one can already detect in his Finkenwalde lectures 
an emerging sense of the distinct character preaching must assume in light of a changed 
and changing world that anticipates his reflections from prison, his later and more 
developed thoughts also accent and extend the relevance of Bonhoeffer’s earlier homi- 
letical ruminations for those who preach today, seventy years later, in a context that 
continues to move well beyond its religious moorings. 

‘Reflections, however, is probably too tame a word to describe adequately Bonhoeffer’s 
late thoughts. Indeed, if we take Bonhoeffer seriously, ‘agitations’ might be more apt. 
As he confides to his former student and friend Eberhard Bethge in April of 1944, 
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he anticipates that even Bethge might ‘worry’ about the direction in which his thought is 
moving as he seeks to answer a persistent and restless question: 


What keeps gnawing at me is the question, what is Christianity, or who is Christ 
actually for us today. The age when we could tell people with words—whether with 
theological or with pious words—is past, as is the age of inwardness and of con- 
science, and that means the age of religion altogether. We are approaching a com- 
pletely religionless age: people as they are now simply cannot be religious anymore 

(DBWE 8: 362) 


Characteristically, Bonhoeffer’s agitation and consequent theological quest stems from 
reflection not merely on theological ideas but also on the concrete practices of the 
church. As he writes, 


Our entire nineteen hundred years of Christian preaching and theology are built 
on the ‘religious a priori’ in human beings. ‘Christianity’ has always been a form 
(perhaps the true form) of ‘religion. Yet if it becomes obvious one day that this 
‘a prior? doesn't exist, that is has been a historically conditioned and transitory form 
of human expression, then people really will become radically religionless—and 
I believe that is more or less the case (why, for example, doesn't this war provoke 
a ‘religious’ reaction like all the previous ones?)—what does that then mean for 
‘Christianity? (DBWE 8: 362-3). 


Indeed he concludes: “The foundations are being pulled out from under all that 
“Christianity” has previously been for us’ (DBWE 8: 363). 

It is easy to hear Bonhoeffer’s critical comments about the fate of religion as either a 
nostalgic lament for a ‘Christian society’ of the past, or a rejection of the church and its 
theology in the present. They are neither. Rather, Bonhoeffer criticizes ‘religion’ because 
he understands it as humanity’s attempt through words, rituals, and practices to connect 
with, and eventually control, God in order to tend to particular needs or to order a cha- 
otic world rather than risk a more immediate and absolutely uncontrollable experience 
of the living God. This penchant to draw upon God when we have hit our limits is, for 
Bonhoeffer, the heart of religion and an illegitimate way to speak of God: 


Religious people speak of God at a point where human knowledge is at an end 
(or sometimes when they’re too lazy to think further), or when human strength fails. 
Actually, its a deus ex machina that they're always bringing on the scene, either to 
appear to solve insoluble problems or to provide strength when human powers 
fail....Inevitably that lasts only until human beings become powerful enough to 
push the boundaries a bit further and God is no longer needed as deus ex machina. 

(DBWE 8: 366) 


Religion, according to Bonhoeffer, too often results from our desire to use God to solve 
our problems and thereby it ultimately insulates us against the God who invades our 
world through the person of Jesus Christ by managing our experience of God. 
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When Bonhoeffer criticizes Christianity as too ‘religious, he does so not to make it 
more spiritually pure but, on the contrary, in order to offer a version of Christianity that 
is more ‘worldly, a term that itself demands careful attention. For if we take ‘worldly’ to 
mean contemporary or culturally significant, this may seem quite inconsistent with his 
counsel that preachers should not seek to be relevant. But Bonhoeffer’s insistence on 
‘worldly theology and preaching stems from his conviction that God meets humans 
always and precisely in our own space and time—that is, in the actual world that God 
created, redeemed, and continues to love. Preaching that does not accompany the Word 
into our actual life in the world in order to drive us more deeply into that very world may 
be religious, even pious, but it is neither biblical nor faithful. As he writes, “What is 
beyond this world is meant, in the gospel, to be there for this world’ (DBWE 8: 373). 
Whereas Christianity could formerly get by being a religion in a world where piety, 
theological language, and ritual practice was sufficient to uphold a mythic understand- 
ing of the cosmos, in a ‘world come of age’ and stripped of its myths, Christianity must 
discard religion—even its own identity as a religion’ —as insufficient to speak to people 
where they live, move, and have their being. 

The issue at the heart of Bonhoeffer’s distinction between pious religion and worldly 
faith is not dissimilar to that between biblical application and biblical interpretation 
notes above. In each of the former, the believer or preacher makes use of God or God's 
word in order to secure a measure of certainty or independence, while in each of the 
latter the believer or preacher remains dependent on God’s grace and mercy alone, 
stripped of the comforts of religiosity but in this way more open to the dynamic pres- 
ence of the living God. Worldly preaching, therefore, stands against any attempt to 
ground Christian faith in anything but dependence on God’s word and grace, and urges 
Christians to expect God’s promise and summons to come to them precisely amid their 
day-to-day circumstances. 

These convictions, expressed at Finkenwalde and extended while in prison, have at 
least three implications for biblical preaching. First, and as anticipated above, the 
preacher should focus not on prearranged agendas or issues, even when these are 
developed to meet the perceived need of the congregation, but rather should seek to 
set the Bible loose in the assembly so that it may surprise, confront, comfort, and 
encourage them. The preached word, according to Bonhoeffer, does what God does. As 
he tells his students at Finkenwalde, “God's intention is to bear or sustain us, not to 
teach or improve us (DBWE 14: 511). Indeed, this word, as he continues, is self-propelled, 
working according to its own proper momentum to achieve not what the preacher 
desires but what God ordains: 


The word has an inherent movement toward the church-community. The preacher 
is not the one who implements the application of the word; he does not form and 
shape [it] in view of the congregation itself. Instead, the word moves on its own 
initiative; it rises from the Bible and assumes the form of a sermon on its own. Christ 
as the sermon goes out to the congregation in order to embrace this congregation 
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and to bear or sustain it. The preacher should recognize this inherent movement of 
the word, should not impede it in any way or set his own movement into motion. 
(When we do that, we ourselves are turning the word into an instructional word, 
educational word, stimulating word, but then it has no capacity to sustain.) 

(DBWE 14: 511) 


For this reason, Bonhoeffer conceives of exegesis primarily as attentive listening, dis- 
cerning in what way Jesus is simultaneously speaking to us as his disciples and calling us 
to be his disciples gathered as the church here and now, responding to the need of the 
world not simply on the world’s terms but in light of the biblical witness. 

Second, sermons should be concrete, authentic, and accessible in terms of both 
their content and language. Sermons, that is, should not focus on abstract doctrine, 
principles, or ethics, but rather delve into the concrete actions and events described in 
Scripture so that they may speak to the concrete realities of our present life and call us 
not to an intellectual, but rather an actual and full-bodied, discipleship. Indeed, and per- 
haps not surprisingly, Bonhoeffer believes discipleship is the hallmark of the faithful 
preacher because it is the hallmark of the church: “The truth and reality characterizing 
the sermon depend on the form of existence of the church itself, and that means on 
discipleship... obedience to the command of Christ’ (DBWE 14: 491). For this reason, 
‘doctrinal’ or ‘teaching’ sermons fall short of Scripture’s purpose. Ultimately, for 
Bonhoeffer, any preaching that leads hearers into an intellectual, doctrinal, or liturgical 
safe-haven rather than shapes them as disciples by immersing them in the challenging 
realities of the biblical witness in order to prepare them for the equally challenging but 
also beloved realities of the present world, strays from the purpose of scripture. 

It is important to note once again, however, that to be concrete and authentic is not 
the same as pandering to the perceived needs or issues of the congregation or larger 
culture in the attempt to gain a hearing by being relevant. Rather, Bonhoeffer insists 
that only by being faithful to its unique and concrete identity as people formed by 
God's redemptive word will the church find an audience by speaking a word that is in 
the fullest sense ‘true: As he contends, “The truth and reality characterizing the sermon 
depend on the form of existence of the church itself, and that means on discipleship’ 
(DBWE 14: 491). Only by creating for hearers an encounter, even confrontation, with the 
concrete witness of Scripture to God’s action in Christ can a preacher hope to speak 
meaningfully into the actual world that his or her hearers inhabit. 

Bonhoeffer’s preference for worldly faith rather than pious religiosity demands 
that preachers also pay careful attention to the language they employ. In particular, 
Bonhoeffer warns against fleeing too easily to the language of the church—which he 
sometimes refers to as ‘the language of Zion’ —be that the language of piety, doctrine, or 
liturgy. Rather, preachers should strive to speak naturally, in the vernacular of their 
people, so that the biblical witness might more easily address contemporary hearers. 
In this regard, Bonhoeffer took Luther’s translation of the Bible into German as a 
model and urged preachers similarly to render their biblical interpretation as simply 
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and clearly as possible so that it might be understandable and attractive. As Bonhoeffer 
urges in a 1932 sermon: 


One cannot understand or preach the gospel concretely enough. A real evangelical 
sermon should be like holding a pretty red apple in front of a child or a glass of cool 
water in front of someone who is thirsty and then asking: do you want it? We should 
be able to talk about matters of our faith in such a way that the hands reach out for 
it further than we can fillthem. (DBWE 11: 443) 


The preacher, in short, should strive for language that makes the biblical witness 
imaginable, compelling, and inviting, so that the hearer is confronted through the 
testimony of the biblical writers with the demands and promises of the living God in 
order to be prepared to take his or her stand in the world. 

Third, Bonhoeffer’s advocacy for ‘worldly’ faith and preaching is grounded on his 
acceptance of Scripture as a true witness to God’s twin concerns: 1) to bear and sustain 
the world in love and 2) to be known in and through Jesus Christ. Both these concerns 
are inextricably linked because it is through Christ's life, death, and resurrection that 
God’s love for the world comes to fullest expression (John 3:16-17). In this regard, 
Bonhoeffer stood against what he viewed as the error of liberalism, whether as mani- 
fested in the issue-oriented preaching he heard at Union Seminary that may have 
derived ‘principles’ from Scripture but was ultimately driven by and dependent on cur- 
rent ideologies, or as it took shape in Rudolf Bultmann’s attempt to address a scientific 
world by ‘demythologizing’ the New Testament. Both of these moves make the classic 
‘liberal’ error of subordinating God’s self-revelation in Scripture to current political 
concerns or philosophical preferences. By treating Scripture as only a spring board to 
‘the real issue’-—be that some political aim or the kernel of truth of a biblical passage 
absent the husk of first-century myth—the preacher robs Scripture of its ability to create 
disciples who are reverent to God’s word precisely in order to be responsive to God’s 
beloved world. As Bonhoeffer writes to Bethge from his cell at the Tegel prison, 
Bultmann, in his estimation, did not go 


‘too far, as most people thought, but rather not far enough. Its not only the ‘mythologi- 
cal concepts like miracles, ascension, and so on (which in principle cart be separated 
from concepts of God, faith, etc.) that are problematic, ‘religious’ concepts as such. 
You can't separate God from the miracles (as Bultmann thinks); instead, you must 
be able to interpret and proclaim them both ‘nonreligiously (DBWE 8: 372). 


At the same time, Bonhoeffer rejected what he considered Barth’s more conservative 
and positivistic approach of simply declaring Scripture the ground of all revelation and 
his consequent staunch preference for the ‘strange new land’ of the Bible and its distinct 
language and customs that would serve, according to Barth, to challenge the assump- 
tions of the day. In light of the increasingly religionless world of the twentieth century, 
Bonhoeffer perceived in Barth’s insistence on the a priori place of Scripture as the 
unquestioned foundation on which Christian theology and proclamation stands an 
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ill-fated project of ‘restoration’ that led one away from the world God loves rather than 
demanding one embrace it (DBWE 8: 372). 

In contrast to the ‘abridgement’ of the biblical witness on the one hand, or the positiv- 
istic insistence on its terms on the other, Bonhoeffer envisaged the preacher’s task as 
fundamentally more dynamic, material, and, above all, theological (DBWE 8: 372). That 
is, the preacher's job is to set the biblical word loose in the midst of the congregation in 
order that hearers might encounter through the prior witness of the writers of Scripture 
the living God who confronts them in, and prepares them to engage with, the present- 
day world. The goal, in other words, was neither to make the biblical witness acceptable 
to the modern world (the liberal project), nor to draw the modern hearer into the 
biblical word (the post-liberal, neo-orthodox project), but rather to listen to what God 
was saying through the earlier witnesses in order to shape present-day disciples to love 
and care for the world. In order to do this, the church, according to Bonhoeffer, needs 
to abandon concerns for the purity of its doctrine and language, for its relevance and 
its status, even for its own survival. This call and its challenge continues. Indeed, 
Bonhoeffer’s verdict regarding the world in which Bethge’s newly baptized son will grow 
up seems eerily prescient: 


You are being baptized today as a Christian. All those great and ancient words of the 
Christian proclamation will be pronounced over you, and the command of Jesus 
Christ to baptize will be carried out, without your understanding any of it. But we 
too are being thrown back all the way to the beginnings of our understanding. What 
reconciliation and redemption mean, rebirth and the Holy Spirit, love for one’s 
enemies, cross and resurrection, what it means to live in Christ and follow Christ, 
all that is so difficult and remote that we hardly dare speak of it anymore. In these 
words and actions handed down to us, we sense something totally new and revolu- 
tionary, but we cannot yet grasp it and express it. That is our own fault. Our church 
has been fighting during these years only for its self-preservation, as if that were an 
end in itself. It has become incapable of bringing the word of reconciliation and 
redemption to humankind and to the world (DBWE 8: 389). 


All concerns for the Church's purity, status, and relevance are ultimately religious 
concerns that silence the very preaching that might make it, counter-intuitively, genu- 
inely pure, useful, and relevant. Ultimately, the point of preaching that was at one and 
the same time fully worldly and fully biblical was nothing less and nothing more than 
listening attentively to the biblical witness in order to set loose both the demands and 
promises of God in Scripture that they may speak anew to, shape, and redeem contem- 
porary hearers. 

Throughout these later reflections, Bonhoeffer’s concern for a ‘worldly, even non- 
religious faith and preaching was occasioned in part by his conviction that religion 
regularly served to distort the true import of the gospel. That is, while in the humiliation of 
Christ God clearly determines to meet us in our finitude and vulnerability, religion 
urges us to find the means ourselves by which to reconnect with the divine—hence 
the linguistic connection between legio—‘attachment,; as in ligament —and re-ligio, as in 
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‘religion, the attempt to be re-attached to God. But Bonhoeffer’s concern for a ‘worldly’ 
faith and preaching was also occasioned by his conviction that the world had ‘out- 
grown’ and even become suspicious of typical religious explanations of the events of 
the world that the church had been accustomed to offering without serious thought 
and accepting without question. In a ‘world come of age, as Bonhoeffer characterised 
his society, Christian theologians and preachers need again to avoid simply trying to 
apply religious principles and instead ask what it means to be a follower of Jesus 
Christ in this day and age. In fact, Bonhoeffer contends that such a world—aware as never 
before of its stark ‘aloneness’—will be more open to and appreciative of the kind of genu- 
ine, concrete, and worldly preaching he advocates than to sermons that seek to restore 
the ‘religious’ era for which we too often pine. Bonhoeffer’s invitation is for preachers to 
boldly announce the reconciliation of God to a world that knows itself to be hopelessly 
divided and the redemption of Christ to a world keenly aware of its need. In this regard, 
Bonhoeffer as teacher, pastor, theologian, and witness continues to offer poignant and 
powerful counsel to those charged with proclaiming the word, and he does so pre- 
eminently as one preacher to another. 
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INTRODUCTION 


IN a 2001 essay John Webster observed that ‘the significance of Scripture and its 
interpretation for understanding... Bonhoeffer has often been passed over rather 
quickly’ (Webster, 2001: 89). Since Webster’s remark there have been a number of 
important articles and essays focusing on Bonhoeffer’s use of Scripture (e.g. Winter, 2012 
and 2014; Zimmerman, 2012; Plant, 2014). But there still have been only a few mono- 
graphs and more in-depth studies on this area of Bonhoeffer’s theology (e.g. Kuske, 1976; 
Hamilton, 2016; Pribbenow, 2018). What makes this neglect even more striking is the 
sheer amount of Bonhoeffer’s own writing that engages with and reflects upon the Bible, 
whether in sermons, essays, books, commentaries, or letters. 

Ihe aim of this chapter is to indicate some of the contours of Bonhoeffer’s way of 
approaching the Bible. In pursuing this task I draw on material from across his writings, 
giving particular attention to places where he explicitly reflects upon the nature and 
interpretation of Scripture. This includes two important essays—the 1925 “The Historical 
and Pneumatological Interpretation of Scripture’ (DBWE 9: 285-300) and the 1935 
‘Contemporizing New Testament Texts’ (DBWE 14: 413-33)—as well as a brief 1936 
letter from Bonhoeffer to his brother-in-law, Rüdiger Schleicher (DBWE 14: 166-70). In 
outlining Bonhoeffer’s approach, I draw examples from his sermons and expositional 
texts, particularly Creation and Fall (DBWE 3), Discipleship (DBWE 4), and his writings 
on the Psalms: parts of Life Together (especially DBWE 5: 48-80), The Prayerbook of the 
Bible (DBWE 5: 155-77), an unfinished meditation on Psalm 119 (DBWE 15: 496-528) 
and the Finkenwalde ‘Lecture on Christ in the Psalms’ (DBWE 14: 386-93). 
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THE BIBLE IN BONHOEFFER S 
LIFE AND WORK 


In an oft-quoted letter from 1936, Bonhoeffer reflects back upon his earlier academic 
studies and subsequent ‘discovery’ of the Bible: 


I threw myself into my work in an extremely un-Christian and not at all humble 
fashion... At that time, I was terribly alone and left to myself. It was quite bad. But 
then something different came, something that has changed and transformed my 
life to this very day. For the first time, I came to the Bible .... The Bible, especially the 
Sermon on the Mount, freed me from all this... (DBWE 14: 134). 


At the time he made these remarks Bonhoeffer was engaged in training seminarians for 
the Confessing Church in Finkenwalde (see Chapter 4 of this handbook). This period of 
his life was marked by intensive scriptural engagement: he gave numerous courses on 
biblical books for his students, he preached regularly, and he wrote some of his best 
known works: Life Together (DBWE 5: 25-118), The Prayerbook of the Bible (DBWE 5: 
155-77), and Discipleship (DBWE 4). This activity displays the profound impact of the 
earlier ‘discovery. It was also at this time that Bonhoeffer wrote the provocative and 
insightful essay on scriptural interpretation: ‘Contemporizing New Testament Texts.’ 
During his later incarceration in Tegel prison, Bonhoeffer again turned to the Bible 
with particular intensity. In a letter from 18 November 1943, he notes in passing that he 
has just ‘read the Old Testament two and half times through’ and ‘learnt a great deal’ 
(DBWE 8: 181). In another letter he reflects that his experiences have given him a deeper 
appreciation of certain biblical texts and themes (DBWE 8: 79). And even when he 
recounts ‘going through weeks without reading much of the Bible, he expresses confi- 
dence that ‘after a time I'll be ravenous again’ (DBWE 8: 326). As Martin Kuske has shown, 
many of the provocative insights and concepts that Bonhoeffer developed in his late the- 
ology emerged from engagements with Old Testament texts (Kuske, 1976: 132-59). 
Nonetheless, if Bonhoeffer’s letter from 1936 testifies to his coming to the Bible —and 
if the impact of this discovery is then apparent in both his Finkenwalde writings and his 
prison theology—many features of his basic approach to scriptural interpretation were 
already in place much earlier. Even if he had been proceeding in an ‘un-Christian fash- 
ion, his academic dissertations are permeated by biblical concepts and references in 
ways that have not always received sufficient recognition. (For example, limited atten- 
tion has been given to the organizing role of 1 Cor. 15 for the last section of Act and Being, 
DBWE 2: 136-61.) During his academic studies Bonhoeffer also wrote a number of 
essays and seminar papers engaging closely with biblical texts, including on John and 
Paul's letters (DBWE 9: 395-404), Job (DBWE 9: 420-36), and Amos 9 (DBWE 9: 447-9). 


* In October of 1936 Bonhoeffer notes in passing in a letter to Erwin Sutz: ‘I would really like to try 
my hand at a book on hermeneutics’ (DBWE 14: 273). 
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These early essays display inchoate insights and claims that Bonhoeffer takes up and 
develops in his later writings. 

While a student in Berlin, Bonhoeffer wrote another important essay that reflects on 
the Bible and its interpretation directly: the 1925 “The Pneumatological and Historical 
Understanding of Scripture’ Even if this early essay is schematic and overdrawn, it still 
presents a commitment to the Bible as ‘God’s word’ and ‘where God speaks’ (DBWE 9: 
288), which would remain central for Bonhoeffer’s approach. This early essay is further 
significant in that it displays the two main influences on Bonhoeffer’s approach to the 
Bible and wider theology: Karl Barth and Martin Luther. 

On the one hand, scholars have pointed to this essay as evidence of Barth’s impact upon 
the young Bonhoeffer (e.g. Schlingensiepen, 2010: 30). Having only recently encountered 
Barth, Bonhoeffer enthusiastically promotes an understanding of the Bible as God’s freely 
chosen place of revelation. As Barth had asserted the previous year (and as Bonhoeffer 
had read), ‘the Bible does not tell us how we are supposed to talk with God, but rather what 
God says to us. It does not say how we are to find our way to him, but how God has 
sought and found the way to us’ (Barth, 2011: 25). Bonhoeffer’s early essay is perhaps best 
read as an enthusiastic endorsement of and expansion on this key Barthian claim. 

On the other hand, while Barth may have provided the proximate impetus for 
Bonhoeffer’s way of approaching Scripture, this early essay also displays the formative 
influence of Luther. Even more so than Barth, references to Luther abound in Bonhoeffer’s 
scriptural engagements and theology, here and elsewhere (cf. Krötke, 2008: 57-60). 
Luther’s influence is especially evident in Bonhoeffer’s deep insistence on the historicity 
(Geschichtlichkeit) of the Bible and the hiddenness of God’s word in these human words 
and texts (cf. DBWE 9: 293-4). 


THE BIBLE AS GOD’s WORD IN HUMAN 
HISTORY AND LANGUAGE 


Along with Barth and Luther, a central commitment of Bonhoeffer’s approach to the 
Bible is that it is here that God has chosen to reveal Godself. God has chosen Scripture as 
the place of self-revelation. This means, among other things, that it is pointless to search 
for God elsewhere and otherwise (Luther, 1961: 342; cf. Chapter 10 of this handbook). In 
the essay ‘Pneumatological Interpretation, Bonhoeffer asserts that ‘revelation can be 
found for us only in Scripture’ (DBWE 9: 289). In line with Luther’s sola scriptura, he 
holds that there is no sure access to and knowledge of God apart from the biblical 
texts: “To the question of why revelation is to be found precisely here the answer must 
simply be that this is where God speaks and this is where it pleases God to be person- 
ally revealed (DBWE 9: 289).” God has chosen to reveal Godself through the Bible, 


> Bonhoeffer also quotes Luther: ‘If God gives me wooden apples and tells me to take and eat, I should 
not ask why’ (DBWE 9: 289). 
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meaning that from our side we are to simply accept and attend to these texts as the place 
ofrevelation (cf. DBWE 4: 260; DBWE 14: 421). As Bonhoeffer formulates this claim in a 
later lecture at Finkenwalde, ‘It pleased God to speak to us in the word of the Bible alone’ 
(DBWE 14: 492). 

What immediately follows from this is that the Bible discloses and directs us to God 
in and as Jesus Christ (cf. Krötke, 2008: 56). This is because, as Bonhoeffer insists in the 
essay ‘Contemporizing, ‘as a whole and in all its parts, it [the Bible] is nothing other than 
this witness of Christ, Christs life, death and resurrection’ (DBWE 14: 424; emphasis 
added). The Bible’s sole task as God’s chosen place and means of revelation is to witness 
to Christ.” And once again, the Bible is the only means by which God has chosen to do 
this (see DBWE 12: 376). As he reflects in Discipleship, ‘For how do we know that Christ 
is still present with us today in the way that Paul proclaims? How else, but from scripture 
itself? (DBWE 4: 206). By attending to Scripture as God’s word and witness, Christ 
encounters us and we begin to learn who God is. 

Nonetheless, Bonhoeffer is clear that affirming the Bible as God’s word and witness 
in no way undermines its status as a set of human and historical texts. Indeed, for 
Bonhoeffer the Bible is God’s word only in terms of its historical, temporally bound 
form. He lays this out in ‘Contemporizing’: 


[T]he word of God and the word of human beings are bound together in the Holy 
Scriptures, but they are bound such that God himself states where his word is and 
that he speaks that word within the word of human beings. The human word does not 
cease being temporally bound and transient by becoming God’s word; instead, it is 
precisely as such a historic, temporal word that it is indeed the word of God 
(DBWE 14: 421). 


That God ‘speaks within the word of human beings’ means that the Bible is and remains 
a set of human texts and words. And this means that God’s word is bound up with all the 
ambiguities and contingencies of history. We encounter God only in the unstable and 
fragile histories and language of the Bible’s human authors: “Through the Bible in its 
fragility, God comes to meet us...(DBWE 12: 288).* 

One place this emphasis on God’s word in human history and language is especially 
apparent is in Bonhoeffer’s meditations on the Psalms. The Psalter is ‘“God’s word, and at 
the same time with few exceptions the prayers of human beings’ (DBWE 5: 53). 
Bonhoeffer notes that many of the Psalms are attributed to David, who ‘according to the 
witness of the Bible’ is ‘a prototype of Jesus Christ’ (DBWE 5: 158). Accordingly he 
reflects, ‘It is important for us that even David not only prayed out of the personal rap- 
tures of his heart, but from Christ dwelling in him. To be sure, the one who prays these 


> Bonhoeffer had most likely taken this language of ‘witness’ from Barth (e.g. Barth, 1991: 201-2). 

* As Zimmermann writes, ‘In entering humanity, God has also entered the ambiguity of language and 
history. His divine reality shines forth through the unstable medium of human communication. Textual 
ambiguities and even conflicting views of Jesus’s actions are part of the scandal constituted by the 
incarnation and kenosis of God’ (Zimmermann, 2012: 773). 
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Psalms, David, remains himself; but Christ dwells in him and with him’ (DBWE 5: 159). 
When reading the Psalms we are to attend to David’s words and prayers as those of 
Christ and the church, yet simultaneously as David’s own. For Bonhoeffer, we are to 
attend to the Bible as God’s word in the specific language and histories of David and the 
Bible’s other all-too-human authors. 

Finally, all this is significant for how Bonhoeffer negotiates historical criticism. In his 
early studies in Tübingen and Berlin, he had been trained in the dominant methods of 
early twentieth-century biblical scholarship (cf. Winter, 2012: 2-6). However following 
his encounter with Barth, he had immediately begun raising concerns with the methods 
and conclusions ofhistorical-critical approaches (Bethge, 2000: 68, 78). In‘Pneumatological 
Interpretation’ he programmatically asserts: “We must say a priori that it is unacceptable 
for a pneumatological, faith-based interpretation to be dependent on historical methods 
of reading Scripture with their shifting results’ (DBWE 9: 294). Bonhoeffer construed 
his own faith-based interpretation in opposition to the historical-critical pursuit of neu- 
tral, scientific (wissenschaftlich) objectivity, methods, and criteria ‘attainable by every 
reasonable person (DBWE 9: 286). 

Nonetheless, Bonhoeffer recognized that we cannot ‘go back’ to a time before histori- 
cal-critical methods and insights (see DBWE 14: 389): ‘As long as we live on earth, we 
must go ahead and use historical criticism, inadequate though it is’ (DBWE 12: 288). 
Indeed, he even suggests that historical criticism renders an invaluable service to the- 
ology: ‘Its value is that the full historicity of revelation comes to expression (DBWE 14: 
390, emphasis original). By insisting on treating the Bible as simply a set of historical 
texts, historical-critical scholars testify to the hiddenness of God’s word and revelation 
in these texts (see DBWE 14: 391-2). In so doing, they help theologians resist a tempta- 
tion to regard the Bible as God’s revelation directly or unambiguously (e.g. as verbally 
inspired; cf. DBWE 14: 390). When theologians do this, it ‘eternalizes the historical 
instead of recognizing the historical as coming from God's eternity and God’s resurrec- 
tion (DBWE 12: 288). Historical criticism thus properly affirms that the biblical texts are 
and remain historical and human all the way down. If these same texts are also God's 
word and witness to Christ, this can only be a claim of faith. 


THE WHOLE OF THE BIBLE 


As a quote in the preceding section indicated, Bonhoeffer holds that the Bible is God’s 
word and witness to Christ “as a whole and in all its parts... To understand Bonhoeffer’s 
way of approaching the Bible in its historical and human forms, it is useful to reflect 
upon each part of this claim. First, what is entailed in insisting that the Bible ‘as a whole’ 
witnesses to Christ? For Bonhoeffer, this means that we are to attend to Christ’s presence 
and call in the entirety of the Bible or across the breadth and diversity of the biblical 
texts. “To express the full witness of Christ requires more than a single set of terms; as he 
notes in Discipleship (DBWE 4: 206). Crucially, the Bible directs us to Christ in the 
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multiplicity of its texts and their forms, meaning that we are not to unduly privilege or 
prefer certain passages or texts for understanding who Christ is (cf. DBWE 12: 380; 
DBWE 14: 421; DBWE 5: 60). 

On this basis Bonhoeffer further insists that Scripture as a whole is unified in its wit- 
ness to Christ. He insists, for example, that the gospels and Pauline epistles are unified 
precisely in their witness, a claim that is at the centre of Discipleship (see DBWE 4: 205-7). 
When making the transition between the two main parts of this work (each of which 
draws predominantly upon synoptic and Pauline material), he explains that ‘the synop- 
tic Christ is neither more nor less distant from us than the Christ of Paul.... The different 
terminology with which the Synoptic Gospels and Paul communicate this message does 
not undermine the unity of the scriptural testimony’ (DBWE 4: 206). Against any who 
would either prioritize the synoptic material (to understand Christ on historical grounds) 
or begin with the epistles (for doctrinal reasons), Bonhoeffer insists that it is only these 
two parts of Scripture together that direct us to living Christ. Any distinction between 
more historical and more doctrinal material in the New Testament texts is strictly relative 
and not fundamental. ‘Both are equally witnesses to the unique Christ’ (DBWE 14: 424). 
Moreover, Bonhoeffer is careful to note that it is only in their witness to Christ that these 
texts can be drawn and held together, not on their own terms or more directly.” 

These comments also find expression in how Bonhoeffer treats the Old Testament in 
his theology. That Scripture ‘as a whole’ witnesses to Christ means that the Old Testament 
texts, too, are not to be neglected in their witness. This claim is significant. Along with 
Barth, Wilhelm Vischer, and several others, Bonhoeffer insisted upon the importance of 
the Old Testament for Christians; and he did so over against all those who in his own 
immediate context had sought to either expunge these texts from the canon or construe 
them as of lesser significance. The former included, for example, scholars associated 
with the Institute for the Study and Eradication of Jewish Influence on German Religious 
Life and other German Christians (Deutsche Christen) (cf. Erickson, 1985; Heschel, 
2008); the latter included Bonhoeffer’s own teacher and mentor, Adolf von Harnack, 
whom he had explicitly criticized on this basis (DBWE 3: 156-7; cf. Harnack, 1995). 

Accordingly, Bonhoeffer insists that ‘the full witness to Jesus Christ the Lord can be 
clearly heard only in its immeasurable inner relationships, in the connection of Old and 
New Testaments, Promise and Fulfilment...’ (DBWE 5: 60). In its witness to Christ and 
the promise of Christ, the Old Testament is held to be integral to God’s revelation. God’s 
work in and as Christ can only properly be understood as the fulfilment of God’s prom- 
ise in the Old Testament texts. 

This means that Bonhoeffer attends to and reads the Old Testament Christologically. 
If this is apparent throughout his engagements with a wide variety of these texts, it is 
especially so in his opening comments in the 1933 Creation and Fall (DBWE 3: 21-2) and 
meditations on the Psalms (e.g. DBWE 5; DBWE 15: 496-527). Bonhoeffer frames his 


° The Bethel Confession states that ‘the unity of the Holy Scriptures in their entirety and their unity 
alone is Christ’ (DBWE 12: 379). In the essay ‘Contemporizing, Bonhoeffer writes, ‘the New Testament is 
not something itself but witnesses to something else; it has no inherent value but value only as a witness 
to Christ’ (DBWE 11: 425). 
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readings of these biblical texts with direct reference to Christ and the church. He at one 
point states bluntly: “The Old Testament must be read from the perspective of the incar- 
nation and the cross, i.e. from the perspective of the revelation given to us’ (DBWE 
14: 871). Indeed, Bonhoeffer relates these texts to Christ to such an extent that he was 
accused by some of his contemporaries of simply ‘plundering’ the Old Testament 
(cf. Bethge, 2000: 526-9. And Stephen R. Haynes has more recently criticized Bonhoeffer 
along these lines. Haynes, 2006: 97-8). 

On the topic of the Old Testament, as noted above, Bonhoeffer had read and engaged 
Old Testament texts in an especially focused way during his incarceration in Tegel prison 
(e.g. DBWE 8: 181, 213). Many of his best known concepts and innovations during these 
final years—e.g. ‘religionless Christianity; ‘world come of age, ‘non-religious interpret- 
ation of biblical concepts, etc.—might be partly traced to this engagement (e.g. DBWE 
8: 367-76, 491; and cf. Kuske, 1976: 132-59). Indeed, in his prison letters Bonhoeffer 
appears to privilege the Old Testament for understanding Christ and what it means to be 
Christian: ‘Only when one knows the name of God may not be uttered may one some- 
times speak the name of Jesus Christ .... Only when one accepts the law of God as binding 
for oneself may one perhaps sometimes speak of grace’ (DBWE 8: 213). In other words, 
the Old Testament is integral to the all-important question ‘who is Christ actually for us 
today?’ (DBWE 8: 362). 


THE BIBLE IN ALL ITS PARTS 


For Bonhoeffer, the Bible not only witnesses to Christ ‘as a whole, but does so ‘in all its 
parts (DBWE 14: 424, as quoted in the previous two sections). What is entailed in the 
second part of this claim? Without this additional clarification we might be tempted to 
read and interpret a given text or passage of the Bible simply and primarily with refer- 
ence to the whole. We might be tempted, for example, to try to understand a given text 
or passage with reference to certain themes it shares with other, clearer parts of Scripture, 
or in light of some overarching biblical narrative, or even in terms of the Bible as canon 
(on this see DBWE 9: 297, fn.8). Such perspectives, of course, all have their place, and are 
prevalent in many more recent theological engagements with Scripture (cf. Brock, 2007: 
3-70). But Bonhoeffer wants to make it clear that it is ultimately only in their witness to 
Christ that these diverse texts can be understood and held together. 

Indeed, it is because Christ alone provides the substantive basis for approaching 
and unifying the biblical texts that we are freed to listen to Scripture in its parts. We 
become free to attend to each specific text or word of the Bible in the particularity of 
its own witness. Put differently, Christians are freed to listen and attend to a given text, 
passage, or word of the Bible in terms of its own specific witness to Christ, and without 
subordinating it to something else. An example of this might be found in the surpris- 
ing claim Bonhoeffer makes in a late letter to Bethge, namely that reading the Song of 
Solomon as ‘a song of earthly love’ is likely the ‘best “Christological interpretation”? 
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(DBWE 8: 410). Attending to this part of Scripture in its own specific witness means 
attending to what it actually is. 

In ‘Contemporizing, Bonhoeffer further clarifies this way of approaching the Bible as 
an ‘orientation to substance [Sachlichkeit]’ (DBWE 14: 417; see also his earlier remarks in 
DBWE 3: 22). It is the very substance or materiality of the texts that witnesses to Christ. 
An orientation to substance, therefore, entails carefully and continually attending to 
each text or word in its own grammatical, linguistic, and material specificity. As 
Bonhoeffer had earlier made this same point in ‘Pneumatological Interpretation, ‘each 
of these written words...is an incarnate image of the person of Jesus Christ himself’ 
(DBWE 9: 294). That each word of the Bible images or witnesses to Christ means that we 
are to listen to each of these words in order to learn who Christ is. Because Christ’s 
speaking ‘takes place not outside or alongside but only and exclusively through the word 
of Scripture itself, one puts one’s confidence in the substance itself (DBWE 14: 417). 
Bonhoeffer’s orientation to substance in this way resonates with Hans G. Ulrichs recent 
suggestion that ‘every word of Scripture demands its own hermeneutic’ (cf. Brock and 
Wannenwetsch, 2016: xv). 

Bonhoeffer’s orientation to substance is central for how he relates Scripture to the 
present, the core preoccupation of ‘Contemporizing’: “The only method of contempori- 
zation, he writes, is ‘the substantive textual exposition [of the holy Scriptures] as the 
witness of Christ, and as such exegesis has the promise of Christ’s presence’ (DBWE 14: 
422). On the one hand, this deepens and reinforces his claim that Christ is present and to 
be found in the detail and substance of the texts. On the other hand, if Scripture in its 
very substance witnesses to Christ, this means that the primary work of theology should 
be exegetical and expositional in nature (see DBWE 9: 294; DBWE 14: 418). Rather than 
trying to understand and interpret a given part of the Bible, and to then proceed to show 
how it relates to our present situation, through this ‘substantive textual exposition’ we 
instead allow the substance of the texts themselves to disclose and determine the present 
for us. Put differently, by attending to and expositing Scripture in its substance, we begin 
to discover what the present itself is. Following Bonhoeffer, it is through engaging and 
expositing the Bible that we begin to discover who and what we are in our real situation 
or standing with others and before God in the world: ‘Not where the present registers 
its own claims before Christ but rather where that present itself stands before the claims 
of Christ...? (DBWE 14:17). 

If this orientation and expositional approach is apparent throughout Bonhoeffer’s 
theology—especially following his academic dissertations and his ‘coming to the 
Bible’—a striking example can be seen in the 1933 lectures published as Creation and Fall 
(DBWE 3). In these lectures, he continually allows the substance and language of the 
opening chapters of Genesis to guide his reflections, rather than attempting to set out a 
more systematic or organized treatise on creation. He moves carefully through these 
chapters verse by verse, word by word, meditating upon the language and imagery of 
each given word or phrase (e.g. DBWE 3: 75-6).° Indeed, Bonhoeffer often dwells at 


° Another example of Bonhoeffer allowing the text itself to guide his thinking can be seen in his 
unfinished meditation on Psalm 119 (DBWE 15: 496-528; cf. Brock, 2005). 
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length upon a single sentence or word; he spends the first four pages of Creation and Fall 
reflecting on In the beginning’ [Am Anfang] (DBWE 3: 25-9). In a later ‘Guide to 
Scriptural Meditation, he reflects: “Sometimes we may linger for days over a single word’ 
(DBWE 14: 933). 

Finally, it is noteworthy that Bonhoeffer’s orientation to substance—this expositional 
approach to the Bible—allows for attending to and affirming conflicts and contradictions 
in and among biblical texts. In Creation and Fall, he draws out the differences between 
the first and second creation narratives (i.e. Gen. 1-2:3 and 2.4-25) and the divergent 
ways that these narratives portray God and creation (see DBWE 3: 72). By holding that 
Scripture witnesses to Christ in its parts, and that these parts can be unified only in their 
witness to Christ, Bonhoeffer is freed from having to try to reconcile or overcome these 
differences more directly. When reflecting on Genesis 2:7, he simply notes that ‘we are 
directed to the earth in a distinct and exclusive way that is quite different from before’ 
(DBWE 3: 74). This orientation to substance frees him from undue anxiety about 
whether or how a given passage or text might fit with some other part of God’s witness. 
If the Bible witnesses to Christ ‘as a whole and in all its parts, we in our place are freed 
simply to listen to and remain with these words and texts. 


THE BIBLE IN ITS WITNESS TO THE CROSS 


If Bonhoeffer approaches the Bible in its witness to Christ ‘as a whole and in its parts; he 
further insists that the Bible witnesses to Christ as the crucified one (cf. Barker, 2015). As 
he writes in ‘Contemporizing the ‘turn back to Scripture corresponds exactly to the 
turn undertaken by Christian faith and Christian hope, namely, back to the cross of Christ. 
In both cases, it is the historicity of God’s revelation that comes to expression (DBWE 
14: 419). Attending to God in the suffering and human Christ orientates us to God's pres- 
ence in the fragile and flawed human texts of the Bible. And attending to the Bible in its 
historicity and substance directs us to a God who suffers a human death on the cross. 

Bonhoeffer reflects explicitly on this correspondence between the Bible and the cross 
in a 1936 letter to his brother-in-law Rüdiger Schleicher. He affirms the cross as ‘the very 
place where God chose to encounter us’ (DBWE 14: 168). And he again identifies the 
cross as the meaning and message of the entire Bible. ‘Precisely this, he writes, ‘is the 
message of the Bible, not only the New but also in the Old Testament (Isa.53!) In any 
event both Jesus and Paul intended it thus: the cross of Jesus fulfils Scripture. ...” (DBWE 
14: 168). The texts of Scripture are continually directing us to God’s presence and work in 
and as the crucified Christ (cf. DBWE 8: 479). 

In this letter Bonhoeffer gives particular emphasis to how the cross offends and stands 
against us: ‘It is not at all a place that we find pleasant or that might be clear a priori, but a 
place alien to us in every way, a place utterly repugnant to us (DBWE 14: 168). That God 
is present in Christ’s human suffering challenges our assumptions about who God is and 
how God works. And this, of course, is the whole point: ‘If it is God who says where he is 
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to be found, then it will probably be a place that is not at all commensurate with my own 
nature and that does not please me at all’ (DBWE 14: 168). The offence of the cross helps 
us to relinquish our own assumptions and ideas, and to instead turn to and wait upon 
the God who comes to us in Christ. This theologia crucis is thus deepening and expand- 
ing upon Bonhoeffer’s claim, outlined above, that all true knowledge of God proceeds 
from God alone. In particular, this emphasis on the alien and scandalous nature of 
Scripture fits with his Lutheran (and Barthian) commitment to scriptura sacra est sui 
ipsius interpretes (cf. DBWE 9: 290, 452; DBWE 14: 497). That the Bible ‘interprets itself” 
means that our primary posture should be one of openness to how God comes to us 
through the texts. 

The correspondence between the Bible and the cross has implications for how we are 
to approach the biblical texts. In his writings, Bonhoeffer attempts to engage the Bible in 
ways that remain alert to the offence of God’s word: ‘Can you somehow understand, he 
asks Schleicher, ‘that I do not wish to surrender the Bible as this alien word of God in any 
point and instead will ask with all my powers what God is trying to say to us here?’ 
(DBWE 14: 169). Bonhoeffer had made this same point at a conference in Geneva a few 
years earlier: “We prefer our own thoughts to those of the Bible. We no longer read the 
Bible seriously. We read it no longer against ourselves but only for ourselves (DBWE 11: 
377). What might it mean to read the Bible ‘against ourselves’? 

In his 1939 classic Life Together, Bonhoeffer suggests a number of practices and strat- 
egies for reading the Bible in this manner (see especially DBWE 5: 51-68), for allowing 
the biblical texts and words themselves to guide and govern our reading. To take one 
example, he recommends that the Christian community commits to reading and listen- 
ing to ‘at least a chapter of the Old Testament and at least half a chapter of the New 
Testament every morning and evening’ (DBWE 5: 60). While acknowledging that this 
amount is simply too much for many people, he suggests that this in itself can be a 
reminder of how Scripture always exceeds our understanding: It can only bea good thing 
when we are daily reminded of this fact, which again refers us to Jesus Christ himself 
“in whom are hidden all the treasures of wisdom and knowledge” (Col. 2: 3)’ (DBWE 5: 61). 

To take a second example, Bonhoeffer insists that the Christian community should 
not neglect parts of the Bible that seem wholly irrelevant to its needs, those parts that 
seem ‘obsolete and antiquated’ (DBWE 5: 53). Accordingly, when reflecting on Psalms of 
innocence, vengeance, and suffering, he asserts: 


The psalms that will not cross our lips as prayers, those that make us falter and 
offend us, make us suspect that here someone else is praying, not we—that the one 
who is here affirming his innocence, who is calling for God’s judgment, who has 
come to such infinite depths of suffering, is none other than Jesus Christ himself 
(DBWE 5: 54). 


By confounding and offending us, these Psalms witness to the fact that Scripture directs 
us away from ourselves and towards God in Christ. Reading the biblical texts against 
ourselves, in their offence and cruciform witness, means allowing them to challenge and 
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unravel our assumptions and ideas. As Bonhoeffer puts this in ‘Contemporizing, ‘an 
orientation toward substance will consist in allowing that external element...to come to 
expression as the present—the alien gospel, not the familiar gospel .... Point of contact 
with the scandalum! (DBWE 14: 488). 

Finally, this relates to Bonhoeffer’s aversion to metaphysical and moral readings of 
Scripture. Throughout his writings he frequently criticizes attempts to approach and 
understand the Bible as disclosing truths or norms that have validity of a general kind 
(e.g. DBWE 11: 446; DBWE 4: 82): ‘It is not a book containing eternal truths, teaching, 
norms, or myths, but the sole witness of the God-human Jesus Christ’ (DBWE 14: 424, 
emphasis mine). As he elsewhere writes, the ‘New Testament contains no ethical pre- 
scription that we are supposed to adopt literally or even that we could so adopt’ (DBWE 
10: 368). If God’s word and witness is in the very substance of these texts, this prevents us 
from locating truths or moral prescriptions within these texts. And because of their wit- 
ness to the cross, these texts and words are just as likely to confound and offend as illu- 
minate. The problem with metaphysical and moral readings, therefore, is that they 
understand the Bible as containing truths or norms translatable into a non-scriptural 
theological or philosophical idiom. In contrast, Bonhoeffer insists on attending to and 
remaining with the texts as they are. As Webster summarizes, ‘Scripture is irreducible for 
Bonhoeffer; it is not a means of attaining moral concreteness, but, quite simply, the con- 
crete point at which Christian thought and action begin and end’ (Webster, 2001: 96).’ 


CONCLUSION: PREACHING AND 
PONDERING THE WORD OF GOD 


In a brief “Guide to Scriptural Meditation’ from May 1936, Bonhoeffer states that ‘as a 
Christian ...it is only through hearing preaching and prayerful meditation that I come 
to know Holy Scripture’ (DBWE 14: 933).° This remark is useful for guiding some sum- 
mary reflections on Bonhoeffer’s approach to the Bible and its significance. 

As we have seen, Bonhoeffer displays a deep and consistent commitment to the Bible 
as God's word and witness to Christ in the historicity and substance of its texts. As a 
whole and in its parts, the Bible is continually witnessing and directing us to Christ as 
the crucified one. And Bonhoeffer positions this approach over against other approaches 


7” Bonhoeffer’s aversion to metaphysical and moral readings of the Bible is of course central for his 
reflections in Tegel prison. In a letter to Bethge, he famously proposes ‘a non-religious interpretation of 
biblical concepts’ (DBWE 8: 475). In an earlier letter, he had defined ‘religion here as the ‘temporally 
conditioned presuppositions of metaphysics, the inner life... (DBWE 8: 364). So in significant respects 
Bonhoeffer’s prison theology reflects his wider approach to the Bible. And as suggested earlier, his late 
reflections also emerged from engagements with the Bible, in particular the Old Testament. 

è Ina lecture from this same period, Bonhoeffer writes: All study of Scripture should serve humility 
and an improved ability to pray and to preach (DBWE 14: 517). 
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that begin with or rely upon our own assumptions and ideas (e.g. historical criticism, 
moral and metaphysical readings, etc.). 

On the one hand, Bonhoeffer’s claim that we come to know the Bible as God’s word in 
preaching reflects and extends all of these insights.’ Indeed, Bonhoeffer’s entire approach 
to the Bible, as outlined above, is directed toward preaching and the life of the community 
(see Chapter 8 of this handbook)."” In particular, preaching as the word of a concrete 
human other reminds us that God’s word always comes to and confronts us from with- 
out. Even as God’s word is present in the Bible, preaching makes clear that this is God’ 
word for us. At the same time, preaching facilitates a recognition that God’s word in the 
Bible is also for us. It is through preaching that God's word in Scripture becomes con- 
crete in the life of the church: “The particular goal of any individual sermon, Bonhoeffer 
writes in another lecture at Finkenwalde, ‘is that the text itself comes to expression” 
(DBWE 14: 497). Preaching contemporizes the biblical texts. 

On the other hand, Bonhoeffer’s emphasis on prayerfully meditating on the Bible 
similarly expands on and deepens his wider approach. In the 1936 reflection, he gives 
particular attention to how prayerful meditation allows the biblical texts to discipline us 
as preachers and servants of God’s word. By meditating on the Bible, we allow the sub- 
stance and words of the Bible to begin to form and shape us: ‘Reading by itself is never 
enough. We must give God’s word the time to “enter us deeply’, dwell in us like the 
Holiest of Holies in the sanctuary...” (DBWE 15: 514). Even more than preaching, pray- 
erful meditation acknowledges and attends to God’s presence in the very historicity and 
substance of the texts. Prayerful meditation attends to God’s word in these fragile and 
unstable human forms. Accordingly, and to give Bonhoeffer himself the final word: 


Just as the words of someone dear to you can follow you around the entire day, so 
also should the word of Scripture resonate in your ears incessantly and work on you. 
Just as you do not analyse the words of someone dear to you and simply accept them 
as they are spoken to you, so also accept the word of Scripture, pondering it in your 
heart just as Mary did. And that is all. That is meditation... Then ponder these 
words for a long time in your own heart until they completely enter into you and 
take possession of you. (DBWE 14: 933) 
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PHILIP G. ZIEGLER 


Here at the end we stand again where we stood in the beginning; and that 
cannot be otherwise; for everything is included in God’s revelation in 
Christ, in the justification of the sinner by faith and grace alone. And must 
not the solution of everything be there, where God himself is? 


—Bonhoeffer, “The Theology of Crisis’ (DBWE 10: 476). 


INTRODUCTION 


THE doctrine of God—theology proper—is not a field of Christian intellectual labour 
readily associated with Dietrich Bonhoeffer. Bonhoeffer’s most significant, acknowledged, 
and abiding contributions were arguably made to ecclesiology, theological anthropol- 
ogy, to our understanding of the Christian life, as well as to theological ethics more 
broadly—this last being by his own account the field to which he was most ambitious to 
contribute (DBWE 8: 181, 222, 518). 

Where there is discussion of the doctrine of God, Bonhoeffer shows little interest in 
many of its common preoccupations, e.g. promulgating and assessing arguments for 
the existence of God, the specification of and reflection upon the character of divine 
being, the identification, classification, and elaboration of divine attributes, as well as 
the conceptual expansion or reformulation of the doctrine of the Trinity. The renais- 
sance in Trinitarian theology that so shaped developments in theology in the twentieth 
century would seem to owe little, if anything, to Bonhoeffer. Indeed, if we think of 
Bonhoeffer in relation to specifically theological debates it is most likely in connec- 
tion with the sort of radical questioning of the viability of thinking and speaking 
about God at all reflected softly in John Robinson’s much debated book, Honest to 
God, and more harshly in the work of those ‘radical theologians’ of the 1960s and 
1970s who advocated the ‘death of God’ (Robinson, 1963; Altizer and Hamilton, 1966). 
While neither of these enterprises in fact depended extensively upon Bonhoeffer, their 
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invocation of his prison writings forged lasting popular associations between them, 
encouraging the view that Bonhoeffer’s mature interest was in the radical revision—if 
not evacuation—of traditional theological discourse in view of the searching chal- 
lenges of secular modernity. 

Bonhoeffer does indeed practice a kind of studied neglect of many of the traditional 
tracts of theology proper, and he is in fact a revisionist of a radical kind in this area. 
However, I want to suggest in this chapter that these features of Bonhoeffer’s approach 
to the doctrine of God bespeak neither dogmatic disinterest nor secularizing animus, 
but rather reflect a Protestant commitment to see theology judged, justified, repentant— 
and so reformed—by exposure to the Word of God. Bonhoeffer, with perhaps surprising 
consistency, presses toward an ever more adequate ‘evangelization of the doctrine of 
God. Across texts of quite different kinds written in varying contexts, his abiding con- 
cern and ambition is to think and speak of God in ways decisively determined and filled 
out by the ‘overpowering and winning word of the gospel’ (DBWE 4: 40). Bonhoeffer’s 
efforts aim to wrench the doctrine of God ‘into a next level of conformity with the 
gospel, to borrow a phrase from the late Robert Jenson (Jenson, 1992: 139). This labour 
comes to its fragmentary and provocative conclusion in the Letters and Papers from 
Prison where Bonhoeffer imagines a faith scourged by secular and (even more pro- 
foundly) by theological criticism that is set free to ‘see the God of the Bible’ once again 
(DBWE 8: 479-80). 

The graciousness of God is Bonhoeffer’s great theological preoccupation. Who and 
what we see when we ‘see the God of the Bible’ is, Bonhoeffer contends, simply God for 
us. Formally, Bonhoeffer’s theological inquiry is marked by a relentless christological 
concentration practiced as the discipleship of thought to the self-revelation of God in 
Jesus Christ. Materially, its central concern is to explicate the reality of divine promeity 
as the essence of the God of the Christian Gospel: God is for us. By taking divine 
promeity as his chief theme he makes divine alterity a crucial subsidiary concern: ideas 
of divine freedom and transcendence are analytic in the idea of promeity itself and they 
demand—and receive—evangelical elucidation. 

We may understand Bonhoeffer’s occasional work on this theme as in effect a series of 
expansive doctrinal comments upon the brief article ‘Of the True God’ in the catechism 
he and Franz Hildebrandt published in 1932. After teaching that our knowledge of 
God arises from our baptism, the church-community, and the Bible where God speaks, 
they go on: 


Why is God present in this way? 

God alone is Lord. God can speak of himself wherever he wishes. It is, however, in 
God's loving-kindness that he encounters us in earthly form, and that we can know 
where he is to be found. That is the revelation in Christ and in his church. 

Is this the only God? 


In every other case, you pray to the god of your wishes. There is only one God who 
comes to you himself, so that you can no longer elude him. His word alone calls the 
whole world into life, and you as well as his own. (DBWE 11: 260) 
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Both formally and materially, everything is already here in nuce, most fundamentally 
an exclusive interest in the deus revelatus and so in the loving-kindness of God in his 
saving advent in Christ as the locus and substance of theological truth. For Bonhoeffer 
then, ‘Christ is not the bringer of a new religion, but the bringer of God’ (DBWE 10: 358). 

My exposition picks out for concise discussion only three selections from Bonhoeffer’s 
writing which I take to be exemplary of his theological concern: first his second dis- 
sertation, Act and Being (1929); second, a cluster of related texts from the period of the 
Christology lectures (1933); and third and finally, the Letters and Papers from Prison 
(1943/4). 


PROMETITY AND ALTERITY: THE 
CHRISTOLOGICAL GRAMMAR 
OF GOD’S GRACIOUSNESS 


Act and Being (1929) 


Act and Being is, as the editor of its English edition says, a closely argued reflection on 
‘the conditions of the possibility of theology’s responsible thinking about Otherness’ 
(DBWE 2: 11). Yet, it is all the more basically a work concerned with faith’s struggle to 
acknowledge the otherness of God. Its wide-ranging engagement with philosophical 
texts and arguments serves a more narrowly theological inquiry into how to think of 
God as God. Bonhoeffer argues here that ‘the concept of revelation must... yield an epis- 
temology of its own’ because what faith is given to know is the very ‘being of God’ as it 
gives itself to be known in the ‘contingent revelation of God in Christ’ (DBWE 2: 28-31). 
This revelation is itself the very work of divine salvation. And so the situation in which 
the being of God comes to be known is one decisively determined by the realities of 
sin and grace and never apart from them. Precisely because the God who gives himself 
to be known in Christian faith is the God who saves—i.e. the gracious God of the 
Gospel—the question of the knowledge of God is asked and answered in an inescapably 
soteriological context. Bonhoeffer explains that in the self-revelation of God,...unlike 
gives itself to be known by unlike: Christ, the crucified and risen one, gives Christ's own 
self to be known by human beings, who live to themselves. It is in being known by 
God that human beings know God. But to be known by God means to become a new 
person. It is the justified and the sinner in one who knows God. It is not because the 
word of God is in itself ‘meaning’ that it affects the existence of human beings, but 
because it is God’ word, the word of the creator, reconciler, and redeemer (DBWE 2: 134). 
This, for Bonhoeffer, means concretely that it is asked and answered in a human com- 
munity of those who in faith know themselves to be simul iustus et peccator in virtue of 
their encounter with the God of grace. It is the intrinsically soteriological character of 
revelation—and so also of thinking about God—that makes Christian theology only 
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possible as ‘eccelesial thinking and knowledge’ (DBWE 2: 131). It is firmly from within 
this soteriological setting that Bonhoeffer reflects upon the nature of God’s freedom and 
being for us in his Word. 

Whatever else will be meant by divine freedom and transcendence, in the first 
instance they mean that God is not at the disposal of fallen human reason, neither ‘to 
hand’ or ‘in hand’ to be deployed in schemes of metaphysical and existential explan- 
ation. Bonhoeffer conceives of human reason as such to be verkriimmten—warped and 
turned in upon itself—fully conformed to sin’s distortion of humanity (see Tietz, 1999). 
As such it is ‘imprisoned in itself, it sees only itself, even when it sees another, even when 
it wants to see God’ (DBWE 2: 45). To the extent that such reason does think and speak 
of ‘God it can only do so as an epiphenomenon of its own religious ambitions, as an idea 
firmly resident in and subservient to its own self-reflection (DBWE 2: 44, 50, 51). Since, 
as Bonhoeffer explains, ‘thinking is as little able as good works to deliver the cor curvum 
in se from itself’ (DBWE 2: 80), the truth of God must come upon reason ‘from beyond’ 
and break in upon it in such a way that one is placed ‘into the truth by Christ in judg- 
ment and in grace’ (DBWE 2: 96). Thus the axiom “deus non potest apprehendi nisi per 
verbum (it is impossible to apprehend God apart from the word), which Bonhoeffer 
approvingly cites from the Confessio Augustana (DBWE 2: 53, 67). The saving address of 
the Word has the form of God’s transcendent freedom: it is God giving himself ‘without 
precondition (DBWE 2: 89) to be known across the otherwise unbridgeable chasm of 
unlikeness, most concretely the unlikeness of human sin and divine righteousness 
(DBWE 2: 54, 79). 

But this divine freedom must not be alienated in thought from the saving address of 
the Word of which it is a feature. For it is the concrete freedom of divine promeity in 
which God binds ‘the divine self to the mediating word’ in the ‘contingent positivity’ 
of the event of salvation (DBWE 2: 141, 124). We are given to know God—and so must 
think and speak of God—only in the exigency of his saving Word and not apart from it. 
This is the basis for Bonhoeffer’s criticism of what he considers the ‘formalism’ of Karl 
Barth’s dialectical account of God’s transcendent freedom: 


In revelation it is not so much a question of the freedom of God—eternally remain- 
ing within the divine self, aseity—on the other side of revelation, as it is of God’s 
coming out of God’s own self in revelation. It is a matter of God’s given Word, the 
covenant in which God is bound by God’s own action. It is a question of the freedom 
of God, which finds its strongest evidence precisely in that God freely chose to be 
bound to historical human beings... (DBWE 2: 90) 


Thus, Bonhoeffer continues: 


God is free not from human beings but for them. Christ is the word of God’s free- 
dom. God is present, that is, not in eternal nonobjectivity but—to put it quite provi- 
sionally for now—‘haveable, graspable in the Word within the church. Here the 
formal understanding of God’s freedom is countered by a substantial one. 

(DBWE 2: 90-1) 
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As the Word of God, Christ substantiates the concept of divine freedom fully and finally 
for Bonhoeffer, and does not only inform it in passing or in part: God’s being for us 
to save in Christ ‘manifests what God’s freedom is, namely ‘that God binds God’s self 
to human beings’ (DBWE 2: 112). Over against this, other accounts of divine freedom, 
while right to pursue the specific quality of divine difference, can only be fatally ‘abstract’ 
What makes God ‘wholly other’ is the fact that God is the One who is free for others. This 
transcendent difference is the specific difference that identifies the God of the Gospel. 


‘Concerning the Christian Idea of God’ and 
the Christology Lectures (1931-3) 


Bonhoeffer’s encounter with Christianity in America during his year as a visiting scholar 
at Union Seminary in New York City sharpened his own awareness of the distinctive 
reformational character of his own thinking about God. Written in English and pub- 
lished in the Journal of Religion in 1932, his essay ‘Concerning the Christian Idea of God’ 
articulates this heightened sensibility. The bold claim that ‘wherever the Greek spirit is 
regnant, the Christian idea of God is not understood’ stands over the essay as a kind of 
rubric (DBWE 10: 356, emphasis added). 

Bonhoeffer’s interests in this essay are, as he says, ‘dogmatic’ rather than philosoph- 
ical (10: 451)—a remark that could in fact stand above all of his theology proper—and 
he speaks here readily and directly of God’s ‘reality’. The lead motif is, again, transcend- 
ence: faith acknowledges ‘the reality of God, before and beyond all thinking’ and so 
Christian theology takes the real transcendence of God as its premise. This puts God 
beyond all ‘theoretical generalization, and demands that theology is patient upon divine 
self-disclosure. That disclosure when it comes, takes place in the real world, in time 
and space—rather than in the world of ideas—because God’s transcendent reality is that 
of ‘an absolutely free personality (DBWE 10: 454-6). The concept of personality does 
some of the heavy lifting for Bonhoeffer here. As he explains, “The freedom of God 
which is so key is the freedom of God’s personality’ (DBWE 10: 456) because it is the 
personal structure of God’s reality which constitutes divine transcendence: God is 
represented here as the unique and incomparable agent of a unique set of saving and 
revealing acts, and for this very reason resistant to ideational capture. Since ‘personality 
as reality is beyond idea, God stands beyond all reflective calculation as a permanent 
and unassimilable other (DBWE 10: 457). The reality of the God of the gospel is thus 
incomprehensible: human reason simply cannot encircle, seize, and assimilate it. 

This talk of divine transcendence and personality itself derives from the fact of 
God's personal self-revelation in Christ, who is ‘the personal presence of God in the 
world’ (DBWE 10: 456). It is the singularity of Christ—the ‘once-ness’ of historic divine 
revelation—that resists religious and rational comprehension. Whatever we are given 
to know concerning God’s being as ‘the absolutely transcendent personality’ can only 
come as we are addressed by Christ as God’s own saving Word. 
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Once again, Bonhoeffer insists that the Word of God is salutary and not merely 
informational such that ‘there is no spectator knowledge of God’ (DBWE 10: 473). 
Theology must think and speak of God from within the ‘real world biblical faith, where 
God’s work is not above and beyond us but is met ‘in the depth of humankind; and 
because faith sees God in Christ it sees God, the same God of Christ, in human life, in 
human sin, weakness, and death as judgment and as grace’ (DBWE 10: 466, translation 
altered). Put differently, the God of the Christian faith is the God of justification, because 
Justification is pure self-revelation, [the] pure way of God to man... when man can do 
nothing more, then God does all! (DBWE 10: 461). This sovereign act of divine self-giving 
is one in which, concretely, ‘God himself dies and reveals himself in the death of [one] 
man who is condemned as a sinner’ (DBWE 10: 460). Bonhoeffer relishes the resultant 
‘foolishness of the Christian idea of God which he says has been attested by all genuine 
Christian thinking from Paul, Augustine, Luther, to Kierkegaard and Barth’ (DBWE 10: 
460). Divine promeity here once again marks the specific difference of the God of the 
gospel, a God who in giving himself to be known and owned by faith ‘transcends his 
[own] transcendence ever anew (DBWE 10: 459). 

‘The specifically Lutheran tenor of Bonhoeffer’s treatment of God becomes clearer here 
when he explains that ‘since God is accessible only in his self-revelation, man can find 
God only in Christ. That does not exclude God’s being elsewhere too, but he cannot and 
should not be grasped and understood except in Christ’ (10: 456-7). This remark invokes 
the distinction between the deus absconditus and the deus revelatus, insisting that faith’s 
interest lies solely with the latter. As Luther himself explained on one occasion: 


Although [God] is present in all creatures... yet he does not wish that I seek him 
there apart from the Word...He is present everywhere, but he does not wish that 
you grope for him everywhere. Grope rather where the Word is, and there you will 
lay hold of him in the right way. Otherwise you are tempting God and committing 
idolatry. (Luther, 1961: 342) 


That God is to be known solely where the divine reality is graciously given and made 
present pro me—namely, in Christ—is, of course, the controlling theme of Bonhoeffer’s 
important Christology lectures of 1933. And it is accompanied once again by Bonhoeffer’s 
focal interest in divine alterity: once more radical divine transcendence is ingredient 
in the account he offers of the gracious and saving, self-humbling of God in Christ. 
Conceiving of God in Christ requires, Bonhoeffer confirms, simultaneous reference to 
both the freedom of God’s contingent revelation and God’s self-binding commitment 
to humankind (DBWE 12: 317): divine alterity is an implicate of divine promeity, and 
divine promeity the explication in act of divine alterity. 

Because Christ is ‘the life of God’s Logos’ he can only but horrify and dethrone sinful 
human reasoning (DBWE 12: 302). The ‘Christological question’ is thus, most fundamen- 
tally for Bonhoeffer, not a question we ask and answer about Christ, but the question 
with which the eloquent reality of Christ itself confronts us. On this view, Christology is 
the discursive effort of reason mortified by divine judgment and grace to give an account 
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of the identity and reality of the transcendent One whose self-revealing advent has 
overtaken and outbid it. 

The graciousness of God comes to expression here once again in Bonhoeffer’s talk of 
the ‘Counter-Logos, and therein of divine transcendence, freedom, and sovereignty. 
Crucially, it reflects the graciousness of God in act in Christ, where God is met, 
revealed, and so gives himself to be thought and spoken: Bonhoeffer, here as elsewhere, 
tethers such predication of God firmly to God met in his saving action, i.e. in the out- 
working of the economy of salvation in Christ. Once again Bonhoeffer is relentless in 
emphasising the inalienable role of Christ in our encounter with, knowledge of, and 
speech about God. 

This fact is made plain by Bonhoeffer’s predominating emphasis in these lectures 
upon the reality of God in Christ as God ‘present for me’. Two suggestive remarks estab- 
lish the theme. First, Bonhoeffer announces that ‘God in his timeless eternity is not God. 
Jesus Christ in his humanity, limited in time, is not Jesus Christ. Instead, in the human 
being Jesus Christ, God is God. Only in Jesus Christ is God present’ (DBWE 12: 313). 
Second, he goes on to claim that ‘Christ is ontologically “pro me”, which is to say, ingre- 
dient in his very identity and nature is his “being for me” such that I cannot think of 
Christ without thinking of him “in his relatedness to me” (DBWE 12: 314). 

That these claims concerning Christ’s promeity are proper also to God, is made 
explicit when Bonhoeffer invokes Luthers comment that <.. it is one thing if God is 
present, and another if he present for you. He is there for you when he adds his Word 
and binds himself, saying, “Here you are to find me.” (Luther, 1961: 68). As Bonhoeffer 
stresses, the register of these claims is ontological: the God of the Gospel, the God come 
low to save in Jesus Christ, is for us. What is said of Christ can and must be said again of 
the God who freely binds himself to this saving work: God is not ‘in-himself’ and then 
also (perhaps) for us; rather God is ever for us. 

From this fundamental but still somewhat programmatic thesis Bonhoeffer develops 
two further theological claims. First, if God is pro me, then God's reality is essentially 
eloquent because it takes the form of the addressing Word that Christ is. And again, 
second, if God is pro me, then God’s reality is essentially humble, as it takes shape in 
scandalous hiddenness primarily in incarnation and then further, as Bonhoeffer sees it, 
in both sacrament and the word of proclamation in the church (DBWE 12: 315-23). 
Positively, the affirmation of divine promeity warrants faith to predicate eloquence and 
humility as concrete attributes of the being of God poured out in Christ. Negatively, the 
affırmation of divine promeity explicitly serves Bonhoeffer as a critical canon by which 
to adjudge the adequacy of theological attribution as such. So important is this that he is 
bold to claim that all theology ‘that does not from the outset admit the claim that God 
and Christ is solely Christ pro-me, condemns itself’ (DBWE 12: 314, translation altered). 
And hard upon this charge comes another: if a theology eschews the fundamental 
affirmation of ontological divine promeity—whether by scholastic abstraction or 
historicized-ethical deflection— then it has simply ‘deserted its God’ (DBWE 12: 315). 

These fundamental theological convictions of Bonhoeffer’s ‘have legs; as it were, and 
run throughout his subsequent work. Written some years later and under quite different 
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circumstances, Bonhoeffer’s Ethics MSS reiterate this intense Christological concentra- 
tion. This finds its most marked expression in the concept of Christuswirklichkeit, or 
‘Christ-reality: In the immediate context of the Ethics this concept serves to disqualify 
and displace moral theological approaches that would map reality into two spheres, i.e. 
the Christian and sacred over against the worldly and profane. Such thinking, 
Bonhoeffer contends, abstracts fatally from the fact that all things having been recon- 
ciled to God in Jesus Christ, they must now only be understood in relation to God’s real- 
ity because they simply have their reality ‘nowhere else than in the reality of God in 
Christ’ (6:59). His theological ethics is, in a way, nothing but the manifold elaboration of 
this concept and its implications. 

Given its function within the Ethics, Bonhoeffer develops the idea of Chris- 
tuswirklichkeit chiefly in the direction of the ‘world’ in order to reconceive its reality as 
one wholly determined by the lordship of Christ. And scholarly interest in the idea has 
unsurprisingly focussed on its consequences for theological anthropology, for our 
understanding of the world as a moral field, and for shaping the Christian life (Bethge, 
2000: 717-20; Meyer, 1969). But by its very nature, the concept of Christuswirklichkeit 
also has decidedly theological implications as well. 

In Christ is met ‘the indivisible whole of God’ reality’ because in him ‘the reality of God 
has entered into the reality of this world’ (6: 53-4). This means, Bonhoeffer asserts, that 
there can be no proper speaking or thinking of God that is not a speaking and thinking 
of Christ because in him is made present to us the full scope of God’s work from creation 
to Kingdom. Nothing in the development of his ethics declines Bonhoeffer away from 
the view that the God of the gospel wins exhaustive concretion in the person and work 
of Christ for us: theology proper must be riveted here if it is to keep faith with the sum of 
Gods ways and works, and so also with God’s evangelical identity. In the idiom of 
Lutheran theology, we might say that Bonhoeffer’s specifically theological interest is 
rightly exhausted in the deus revelatus where it can be said, “Hic homo est deus, hic deus 
est homo’— "Ihis man is God; this God is man’ (LW 36 (1959): 35; cf. DBWE 12: 318). 


The Letters and Papers from Prison (1943/4) 


Eberhard Jüngel is right to claim that in the late Letters and Papers from Prison, 
‘Bonhoeffer did not take modern atheism to be a reason to remove God from contem- 
porary thought, but rather conversely took modern atheism as an opportunity to inves- 
tigate anew a Christian concept of God in critical interaction with the theological 
tradition’ (Jüngel, 1983: 57). Across an extraordinary series of letters written during the 
spring and summer of 1944, Bonhoeffer opens up the theme of a possible ‘religionless 
Christianity; and asks, ‘How do we talk about God—without religion that is, without the 
temporally conditioned presuppositions of metaphysics, the inner life, and so on? How 
do we speak...in a “worldly” way about “God”?’ (DBWE 8: 364). In the religious frame 
of reference that Bonhoeffer envisages is passing away, the concept of God has served a 
necessary function at the anxious and ignorant frontiers of human knowledge, personal 
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strength, and private life providing transcendent ‘solutions’ where all else failed: the 
famous deus ex machina, and the God of the gaps (DBWE 8: 366, 406, 455, 478). 

Abandoning this frame of reference, Bonhoeffer suggests it becomes possible to 
acknowledge divine transcendence at the centre of things rather than at their extreme 
edges—namely, a God who is ‘the beyond in the midst of our lives’ [Gott ist mitten in 
unserm Leben jenseitig].' Recognition of the non-necessity of ‘God’ as a ‘working 
hypothesis’ previously deployed to explain worldly phenomena and make sense of the 
world (cf. DBWE 8: 426) makes space to acknowledge the God who is graciously present 
‘for us’ beyond all such necessity. Rather than anxiously trying to ‘smuggle’ the ‘neces- 
sary God back in somewhere, Bonhoeffer suggests that Christian faith can confidently 
rest upon the divine Word of address who, precisely in such secular conditions, simply 
‘reigns’ as he says (DBWE 8: 457). 

Bonhoeffer explicitly deploys the concept of promeity once again in his effort to 
explain his reasoning here. Thinking of the idea of divine transcendence, he writes that 
‘what is beyond this world is meant, in the gospel, to be there for this world—not in the 
anthropocentric sense of liberal, mystical, pietistic, ethical theology, but in the biblical 
sense of the creation and the incarnation, crucifixion, and resurrection of Jesus Christ’ 
(DBWE 8: 373). Divine alterity is once more explicated in and as divine promeity, and 
this is done in virtue of an explicit invocation of the biblical and evangelical concretion 
of the identity of God. 

Although the shifting sensibilities of a secularizing world—in which ‘God is being 
increasingly pushed out of a world come of age, from the realm of our knowledge and 
life (DBWE 8: 450)—provide the immediate provocation and occasion for Bonhoeffer’s 
explorations, they afford him but an opportunity theologically to take up a renewed 
responsibility for thinking and speaking faithfully of the God of Christian faith and life. 
We confront this most sharply in the famous letter of 16 July 1944 (DBWE 8: 473-82) in 
which Bonhoeffer suggests that ultimate intellectual honesty requires that we moderns 
must ‘recognize that we have to live in the world—“etsi deus non daretur” [as though 
there were no God]. This admission opens up to what Paul van Buren once called 
‘Bonhoeffer’s Paradox’ (van Buren, 1967: 45), as Bonhoeffer writes: 


God himself compels us to recognize it...God would have us know that we must 
live as those who manage their lives without God. The same God who is with us is 
the God who forsakes us (Mk 15:34!). The same God who makes us to live in the 
world without the working hypothesis of God is the God before whom we stand 
continually. Before God, and with God, we live without God. God consents to be 
pushed out of the world and onto the cross; God is weak and powerless in the world 
and in precisely this way, and only so, is at our side and helps us... The Bible directs 
people toward the powerlessness and the suffering of God; only the suffering God 
can help. (DBWE 8: 478-9) 


"The English makes ‘the beyond’ an abstract noun in a way that doesn't comport well perhaps with 
the German here where God remains the subject who is ‘in the midst of our lives in a mode that is 
jensitig. 
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At the heart of this extraordinary remark is the distinction between God and ‘God, 
i.e. between the God of the gospel whose transcendent reality is essentially pro me in 
Christ and the ‘false notion of God’ (DBWE 8: 479). This slackens the paradox in one 
way, but not at all in another. For the scandal God represents to modern human beings is 
not finally that of a stale, disproven hypothesis—for God in his free and freeing grace 
was never properly that—but simply that of the crucified God who ‘gains ground and 
power in the world by being powerless’ (DBWE 8: 480). The dispersal of the illusion of 
‘God’ makes way for faith’s wrestling with the experience of the worldly absence of God, 
which is not at all the same thing. Indeed, it has been claimed that by articulating the 
idea that ‘God is present as the one who is absent in the world’ in just this way, Bonhoeffer 
‘expresses in a focussed soteriological fashion the ontological characteristics of the div- 
ine being’ in such a way that all our ideas of the divine attributes must ‘pass through the 
eye of the needle of the concept of the death of God, properly understood (Jüngel, 1983: 
62, translation altered). It is, of course, Bonhoeffer’s evangelical commitment to think 
and speak of God solely on the basis of the saving Word that Christ himself is that war- 
rants the unflinching attribution of powerlessness, suffering, and death to God accord- 
ing to the logic of the communio idiomatorum (cf. Bonhoeffer’s discussion of this theme 
in his 1933 Christology lectures, DBWE 12: 344-50). 

Bonhoeffer revisits the doctrine of God one final time in the brief ‘Outline for a Book’ 
(DBWE 8: 499-504) which he had hoped to write after the end of the war. The second 
chapter of that intended work was to be devoted to the question of the identity of God 
(DBWE 8: 501). Here the themes of divine alterity and promeity are drawn together 
to the point of identification. Contrasted with the false transcendence of the God of 
theism—who Bonhoeffer quips is just a prolongation of a piece of the world’—is the 
true transcendence met in Jesus Christ who is wholly and only ‘there for others. To 
encounter Jesus in his inalienable ‘being for others, Bonhoeffer declares, simply is 
‘the experience of transcendence’ because it is an encounter with ‘God in human form. 
The suggestion is that Christs humanity itself ‘lives out of the transcendent’ and only 
for this reason is a human being for others, indeed the Crucified One. Divine promeity 
is the basis for the advent of a new and true humanity ‘for others, a renewed ‘imago dei. 
Here we see the resilience and deepening of the promeity theme in Bonhoeffer’s theo- 
logical discourse and its continued interrelation with the concept of divine transcend- 
ence understood concretely as the alterity of the gracious God of the gospel. 

Bonhoeffer’s is a Pascalian repudiation of the God of the philosophers, understood to 
mean any theism—rational, emotive, or otherwise—in which God is necessary, an 
explanatory idea in the arsenal of human concepts. The God whose time is passing away 
is one whose essence could be sought by asking the ‘what’ and ‘how’ questions and could 
prove comfortably instrumental to the human logos, a classified, deployed, and utilized 
God within an extant system of understandings. Here, in the prison writings, as in the 
earlier Christology lectures, the identity of God addressed to us in the Word—the ‘Who’ 
at work to save in Christ—is understood to be angular to all this. The God Bonhoeffer is 
recalling to mind is a God untethered from the explanatory causal nexus of natural 
events, an un-hypothetical God, beyond being instrumentalized by human reason or 
psyche, a God whose loving-kindness has put him humbly and transcendently at the 
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centre of life. It is with such considerations in mind that Richard Kearney counts 
Bonhoeffer among his band of ‘anatheists; i.e. those who would have us ‘return to God 
after God’ (Kearney, 2010: 65-71). (See also Chapter 30 of this handbook.) 

When secular humanity contends for the worldly non-necessity of God in its rejec- 
tion of religion it contends for something true, though without appreciating its 
full significance. For the world’s coming of age does not render the God of the gospel 
unnecessary. Rather, as Bonhoeffer himself says directly, the secularizing trend of the 
modern world serves to eliminate ‘a false notion of God’ and so to liberate human beings 
‘to see the God of the Bible afresh and unencumbered by dramatic, metaphysical, and 
psychological necessities such that ‘our coming of age leads us to a truer recognition of 
our situation before God’ (DBWE 8: 478-80). But faith knows the worldly non-necessity 
of God to be a mark of the utterly gracious superintendence of the God of Jesus Christ; a 
mark, that is, that this God is more than necessary in relation to the world and creaturely 
life (Jüngel, 1983). The God who is essentially for the world in Christ relates to the world 
graciously, freely and thus as God. At this juncture, the Christological specification of 
divine alterity as the transcendent freedom to be for others ensures that God is not 
mistaken for a first cause’ or worldly necessity, and is ‘no longer the object of religion, 
but something else entirely, truly lord of the world’ (8: 364). 


CONCLUSION 


I suggested at the outset that the graciousness of God is Bonhoeffer’s central theological 
concern and that this is to be seen in his sustained representation of ‘the God of the 
Bible’ as essentially God for us. The analytically entwined concepts of divine promeity 
and alterity serve, as Bonhoeffer’s twin foci, although alterity—the specific divine differ- 
ence picked out by the terms transcendence and freedom — is finally subordinate to and 
determined by the incomparable reality of divine promeity. The identification of Jesus 
Christ as the dynamic, personal, unsubstitutable, and saving Word of God addressed to 
humanity ensures that Bonhoeffer’s theological discourse is thoroughly Christological 
in form and substance. Across the corpus we have seen that divine love and transcend- 
ence are increasingly drawn together in virtue of this Christological concentration. 
Bonhoeffer’s final account of God as the One who is for us without remainder in Christ, 
and whose transcendence consists precisely in the ‘more than necessary’ reality of this 
promeity in the midst of worldly life, is the effervescent climax of this theological pro- 
gramme. That Bonhoeffer understands his theological work as a programme of evan- 
gelical reform is clear. He is always ambitious to discern, denote, describe, and 
recommend the identity and nature of the God of the gospel of Jesus Christ, and none 
other. And this demands that theological discourse be continually exposed to the judg- 
ment and gracious justification of the self-revelation of God as Word. Bonhoeffer is lead 
in this way to focus on the analytics of divine grace embodied in the outworking of the 
economy of salvation, itself focussed upon the incarnation, crucifixion, and resurrection 
of Christ. The identity of the deus revelatus as encountered in the saving work of the 
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gospel is, in effect, his sole theological interest: God ‘wrapped in his promises; as Luther 
might have put it. We will do well to acknowledge that in this as in other aspects of his 
work we are face to face with ‘Bonhoeffer the theologian and heir of the Reformation’ as 
Eberhard Bethge once put it (Bethge, 1975: 144), i.e. a theologian for whom God never 
comes as the necessary ‘solution’ [Lösung] determined by human problems, but whose 
advent is always a free and gracious—and therefore more than necessary—‘redemption’ 
(Erlösung) of everything human (DBWE 6: 354). 

Robert Jenson once suggested that ecumenical conversations have, on the whole, 
been hampered by the fact that the churches have not yet ‘completely interpreted God by 
what happened and will happen with Jesus, and operate still with an ‘unbaptized under- 
standing of God; that is to say, an ‘incompletely christianized interpretation of God’ 
(Jenson, 1992: 119, 132-3). In Jenson’s own view a misshapen account of divine eternity 
and neglect of the deity of the Spirit and its consequences are the heart of the contem- 
porary problem. But I think we may understand Bonhoeffer’s own engagements with 
the doctrine of God to share a similar overarching concern for reform of this kind, albeit 
one focussed tightly in his own case on the Christological substantiation of the identity 
and essence of God. 

Bonhoeffer’s work in theology proper undoubtedly has the form of what Barth styled 
‘irregular dogmatics’ (Barth, 1975: 275-87) and his intervention into the roiling debates 
concerning the doctrine of God is unquestionably unbalanced, occasional, and tactical, 
making no pretence to systematic comprehensiveness—one has only to think, e.g., of his 
notable reticence regarding the doctrine of the Trinity (cf. Marsh, 1994; Green, 2006; 
Holmes, 2014). Bonhoeffer most certainly does not say everything one might want to 
say in a Christian doctrine of God. Yet in offering a christologically disciplined republi- 
cation and elaboration of the teaching that ‘God is agape’ (1 John 4:8), he does say the 
one thing necessary and that is perhaps enough. 
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CHRISTIANE TIETZ 


Ir is Christology which stands at the centre of Dietrich Bonhoeffer’s theology (cf. 
Tietz, 2016) and which enables him to develop a critical stance towards other theological 
positions of his time. In Jesus Christ, Bonhoeffer finds the point by which to orient all 
Christian thinking about God as well as about human beings and the world. In his dis- 
sertation Sanctorum Communio and his habilitation Act and Being, Christological 
insights form the basis for his understanding of the church. One of his academic lecture 
series as Privatdozent in Berlin was on Christology. In his publications from the 
Finkenwalde period, Discipleship and Life Together, Jesus Christ is set forth as the medi- 
ator of the Christian’s relationship to the world and to other Christians. In Ethics and 
Letters and Papers from Prison, Jesus Christ is the source for Bonhoeffer’s worldly under- 
standing of Christianity. 


CHRIST THE REVELATION OF GOD 


For Bonhoeffer, Jesus Christ is the revelation of Godself, which means that Christ does 
not merely pass on information about God or provide instructions on how to live before 
God; rather, Christ is God’s Word speaking about Godself (DBWE 12: 301). In Christ, 
God communicates himself in person to human beings. In God’s Word, God encounters 
the human being who, as a rational being, needs the clarity and unambiguity of the word 
(DBWE 12: 316). While in Bonhoeffer’s view human words are only ideas, God’s Word 
is a ‘word spoken to us’ (Anrede), addressed to us as a ‘word between two per- 
sons,... speaking and response, responsibility’ (DBWE 12: 316). ‘Christ as Word of God 
spoken to us... [means] truth breaking into a concrete moment’ (DBWE 12: 317). 

In his revelation in Christ, God has bound himself to human beings. Bonhoeffer 
emphasises this self-binding of God in Christ already in Act and Being, when he criti- 
cizes Barth's act-theology. Barth stresses God’s freedom, which is important as it pre- 
vents human beings from trying to take hold of God in religion (Barth, 1982: 390f.). 
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But Barth, at least in his early writings, does not reflect upon God's freedom for human 
beings (though this will change in his Church Dogmatics, where Barth explicitly speaks 
about God’s freedom (Barth, 1963: 1-44)). Yet, in Act and Being, Bonhoeffer is focused 
on the early dialectical writings of Barth. He writes: 


In revelation it is not so much a question of the freedom of God—eternally remain- 
ing within the divine self, aseity—on the other side of revelation, as it is of God’s 
coming out of God’s own self in revelation. It is a matter of God’s given Word, the 
covenant in which God is bound by God’s own action. It is a question of the freedom 
of God, which finds its strongest evidence precisely in that God freely chose to 
be bound to historical human beings and to be placed at the disposal of human 
beings. God is free not from human beings but for them. Christ is the word of 
God’s freedom. (DBWE 2: gof)." 


This idea of God having bound himself in his revelation and thus being there for humans 
in Christ reappears in Creation and Fall, where Bonhoeffer describes God’s freedom in 
greater detail: ‘It is the message of the gospel itself... that God wills not to be free for 
Gods self but for humankind. Because God in Christ is free from humankind, because 
God does not keep God’s freedom to God’s self, we can think of freedom only as a “being 
free for”’ (DBWE 3: 63). 


THE NATURE OF CHRISTOLOGY 


From this fundamental relevance of Jesus Christ as the revelation of God, Bonhoeffer 
follows not only the orientation of all theological thinking towards Christology, but also 
the claim that Christology is the ‘academic discipline’ par excellence: for Christology is 
the doctrine of the Word of God, the word about the most fundamental Word, which in 
turn defines all reality. While Bonhoeffer expresses this theological claim without any 
hesitation, he is aware that no other academic discipline could ever agree to this, which 
‘means that Christology is the invisible, unrecognized, hidden center of scholarship, of 
the universitas litterarum (DBW 12: 281, my translation).” Christ is the crisis of all 
human attempts to understand the world on the basis of human thinking. Christ is ‘the 
death of the human logos’ and thus ‘the counter Logos’ (DBWE 12: 302). 

Yet it is not the idea of Christ, but rather Christ as living person who limits human 
reason. Therefore, the aim of Bonhoeffer’s lecture on Christology is ‘the articulation 
of the ontological structure of Jesus Christs person’ (DeJonge, 2012: 85). As only 
the question ‘Who are you?’ respects ‘the otherness of the other’ (DBWE 12: 303), this is the 
question properly to be asked of Christ. 


* Cf. DBWE 11: 242. Michael DeJonge has shown how strongly Bonhoeffer’s critique of Barth is con- 
nected to his Lutheran heritage (cf. DeJonge, 2012: 94ff.) 

> I have used my own translation as the DBWE (12: 301) mistranslates Wissenschaft as ‘knowledge’ 
rather than ‘academic discipline’ and ‘scholarship’ as I do here. 
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Traditional Christology distinguishes between the person of Christ and the work of 
Christ. In Bonhoeffer’s view, the ‘who question’ is also essential for approaching the 
work of Christ, because Christ’s deeds can only be rightly understood when I know who 
the person is who performs these deeds. Christs deeds as such are ambiguous and 
incognito: “They are open to the most varied interpretations. Christ’s works permit the 
interpretation that he is a hero, that his cross represents the consummate act of a courage- 
ous man who is true to his convictions. There is no point in the works of Jesus to which 
one can unambiguously refer and say that here Jesus can truly be recognized, unambigu- 
ously and without doubt, as the Son of God on the basis of his works’ (DBWE 12: 309). 

Yet human thinking will always try to systematize and to categorize anything in 
accordance to its own conception of the world (cf. DBWE 2: 130f.). It will always ask the 
question ‘How?’ i.e. how are you possible, how can this be, how is this to be conceived? 
(DBWE 12: 303).* Through asking the ‘how question, thinking will try to repulse being 
limited and even killed by the question of the counter Logos. The crucifixion of Jesus 
Christ is the final human attempt to get rid of the counter Logos. But Christ has risen 
and has proven that God’s power is stronger (cf. DBWE 12: 305, 307). 

Because of the tendency of human reason to draw everything into its own system, 
Christology can be done—and its question for Jesus Christ, “Who are you?, can only be 
asked—where human reason has admitted that it is limited by Jesus Christ. Christology 
can be done only within the church where the truth of Jesus Christ, his death and resur- 
rection, is the presupposition of all our thinking (cf. DBWE 12: 301, 303). Here it is 
acknowledged that no human activity can prove this truth, otherwise God would be 
subject to human categories, which would negate the divinity of God. But in the church, 
human thinking is ‘holding fast in humility to the word that has been heard’ (DBWE 2: 
131). Bonhoeffer stresses against Barth that this is not a method, especially a dialectical 
method, of thinking, ‘but rather...the obedience of thinking: When thinking is prac- 
ticed within the church, ‘the living person of Christ’ who is present in the church 
‘can destroy’ theological thinking ‘or acknowledge it’ (DBWE 2: 131).* 


NEGATIVE CHRISTOLOGY 


In his 1933 lectures on Christology, Bonhoeffer discussed the task of ‘negative’ or ‘critical 
Christology’ which unfolds ‘the incomprehensibility of the person of Jesus Christ’ 
(DBWE 12: 331). ‘Negative Christology’ explains the boundaries of our understanding of 
Christ, unfolds which conceptions of Christ transgress these boundaries, and explains 
how, therefore, Christ should not be conceived. It explains ‘the two boundaries between 


> Bonhoeffer probably took the distinction between the ‘who question’ and the ‘how question’ from 
Emil Brunner, Der Mittler (1927), even if, as Bonhoeffer wrote to Reinhold Seeberg in 1928, Brunner’s 
book ‘rather disappointed’ him (DBWE 10: 122; cf. Brunner, 1927: 207f.). 

* This happens through preaching, firstly when theological thoughts are such that they really can be 
preached, and secondly when they gain existential relevance through a sermon. 
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which the real assertion about the mystery of Christ takes place’ (DBWE 12: 341; on the 
concept of mystery in Bonhoeffer’s Christology see Abromeit, 1991). Bonhoeffer judges 
negative Christology to be necessary for the church: ‘Doctrine must always be set over 
against false doctrine; otherwise one does not know what doctrine means’ (DBWE 12: 
332). Defining false doctrine is the task of church councils. 

In his lectures, Bonhoeffer accordingly goes through the Christological debates of the 
early Church (cf. Plant, 2016), explaining mistakes which were made, thereby also criti- 
cizing false Christological concepts of modern theology (DBWE 12: 331-53). Bonhoeffer, 
for example, rejects all liberal Christology as docetic, especially Schleiermacher’s 
concept of Jesus as ‘the representative’ of the idea of ‘a strong and unclouded 
“God-consciousness”’ (DBWE 12: 336). This concept ignores the fact that God has 
become human in Jesus Christ, something which is deducible neither from any idea of 
God nor from any idea of humanity. The ‘first sentence of all theology’ must be ‘that God 
became a human being out of free grace’ (DBWE 12: 338, translation altered). 

Bonhoeffer unfolds the obedience of Christological thinking in his interpretation of 
the council of Chalcedon 451, the ‘highpoint of critical Christology’ (DeJonge, 2012: 85). 
In Chalcedon’s definition Jesus Christ is one person ‘in two natures’ and these two 
natures are ‘without confusion, ‘without change; ‘without distinction, and ‘without 
separation (DBWE 12: 342f). This formula expresses the mystery of the unity of the two 
natures as there is no possibility for a positive description here. “We can only enter in 
faith. All forms of thought are outside the realm of possibility’ (DBWE 12: 342). 
Chalcedon used the concept of natures and substance, but it states that it is impossible to 
say anything particular about it: ‘In the Chalcedonian formulation, the doctrine of the 
two natures has itself been surmounted’ (DBWE 12: 350). 

Chalcedon forbids an approach to Christology that begins with separate consider- 
ation of deity and of humanity and then tries to combine both of them in Jesus Christ. 
Christological thinking has to start with ‘the fact that Jesus Christ is God. The “is” may 
not be interpreted any further. It has been established by God and is therefore the 
premise for all our thinking and not subject to any further constructions’ (DBWE 12: 
350; cf. DBWE 12: 352). 

For Bonhoeffer in his Lutheran tradition, the ‘result of the incarnation is not, as the 
Reformed position has it, the assumption of human nature into the eternal, divine per- 
son of the Logos but the union of divine and human natures in the historical God-man 
of Jesus Christ. This innovation shifts the meaning of the Christological “person”; the 
person of Christ is not the divine Logos but the historical God-man’ (DeJonge, 2012: 90). 


POSITIVE CHRISTOLOGY 


Bonhoeffer unfolds his ‘positive Christology; that which positively can be said about 
Christ, in the final part of his lectures. ‘It is the responsibility of individual theologians, 
however, to produce a positive Christology, but always with reference to the limits 
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established by the conciliar decisions’ (Green, 1999: 208). Bonhoeffer first speaks about 
“The One Who Became Human’ (DBWE 12: 353-5, i.e. ‘der Menschgewordene’). Here he 
does not explain how God could have become human, but what the fact that God 
became human tells us about God. If we want to understand who God is we have to talk 
about Jesus Christs weakness, his manger and cross (cf. DBWE 12: 354), something 
which will become important again in Bonhoeffer’s prison writings. 

Bonhoeffer uses the doctrine of two states of Christ, his humiliation and exaltation 
(cf. DBWE 12: 355-60), to explain further what this means. This is a more useful concep- 
tuality than that of the two natures, because here the God-human as a whole is con- 
sidered as the subject. Humiliation means that the God-human exists in the likeness of 
human flesh which is characterized by weakness, desperation, and death, and shaped by 
our vulnerability to temptation and self-will (cf. DBWE 12: 356f). The decisive difference 
between us and him is that it was he who entered into our sinful flesh. “He is afraid like 
us; he is tempted as we are and thus is under the same condemnation as we are. But 
because this One is subject to the same condemnation as we, therefore we are saved’ 
(DBWE 12: 357). Because Christ carries our sins he is also a murderer and adulterer as 
we. But as the Son of God, he is also without sin and holy. Both sentences are true. “The 
statement about Jesus being without sin in his actions is not a judgment within a moral 
system but rather a recognition, through the eyes of faith, of the One who does these 
things’ (DBWE 12: 357). In his humiliation, the God-human is hidden. Only in such hid- 
denness can the God-human be the subject of faith. ‘Faith exists when I yield myself to 
God, [to the extent that] I will wager my life on God’s Word, even and especially there 
where it goes against all visible appearances. Only when I give up having visible con- 
firmation do I believe in God. The only guarantee that faith can bear is the Word of God 
itself’ (DBWE 12: 358). It is only possible for us to recognize and to know the God- 
human who existed incognito in virtue of his resurrection and exaltation (cf. DBWE 12: 
359). But even if the resurrection leads to this knowledge, it does not abolish the incog- 
nito; even after the resurrection only faith can see the God-human. 

One might wonder why Bonhoeffer in 1933, in a time in which he became deeply 
involved in fighting against problematic developments in the German church, chose to 
lecture about Christology and to deal with what are, at first glance, very scholarly ques- 
tions of the early Church. By arguing that only God can reveal God and that ‘direct con- 
clusions about God on the basis of history are never possible’ (DBWE 12: 310), he 
implicitly criticizes attempts of his days to identify historical events with God's will. The 
August 1933 version of the Bethel Confession which Bonhoeffer wrote together with 
Hermann Sasse, Georg Merz, Wilhelm Vischer, and others, argues against any kind of 
natural theology which thinks it can hear God’s voice through historical events: “We 
reject the false doctrine that in a particular “hour of history” God is speaking to us 
directly and is revealed in direct action in the created world, for it is enthusiasm 
[Schwärmerei] to think that one understands the will of God without the express words 
of the Holy Scriptures, to which God is bound’ (DBWE 12: 386). Bonhoeffer instead 
addresses the ambiguity of historical events: “Works can appear to be good and still 
be the work of the devil. The devil can appear as an angel of light’ (DBWE 12: 308). 
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In claiming that Christ only is God’s authority (cf. DBWE 12: 308), Bonhoeffer criticizes 
the authoritative regime of the Nazis and shows how relative this earthly authority is in 
face of the divine authority of Christ. 


JESUS CHRIST AND THE CHURCH 


Bonhoeffer’s theology is typified by a strong connection between Christology and 
ecclesiology (cf. Tietz, 2013). This is rooted in his twofold perspective on the church: for 
his ecclesiology in Sanctorum Communio, Bonhoeffer uses social philosophy and soci- 
ology ‘in the service of theology (DBWE 1: 21, my emphasis). Bonhoeffer describes the 
church in its empirical reality with sociological figures and recognizes that all three 
basic sociological categories—individual, I-You-relation, and community—are of 
importance in the church. But Bonhoeffer does not reduce ecclesiology to sociology, as 
the church ‘is simultaneously a historical community and one established by God’ 
(DBWE 1: 126). This twofold perspective on the church emphasises both ‘the fact that 
human beings are bound by history’ and that God’s acting is more than human religios- 
ity (DBWE 1: 125). In the church, historical reality and God’s reality cannot be separated. 
In this, the church is analogous to Jesus Christ, who as a historic person is the presence 
of God in the world. 

That the human being Jesus is God, and that the historical community of the church is 
the church of God, is founded only in the will of God; it has to be believed and cannot be 
deduced (cf. DBWE 1: 126f.). Analogous to Jesus Christ’s humiliation, the church exists in 
humiliation and incognito: the church ‘cannot seek any visible authentication of its nature, 
as long as Christ has renounced doing so for himself. Nor may it, as a humiliated church, 
look upon itself with vain self-satisfaction, as though being humiliated were the visible 
proof that Christ is with it’ for there is no necessity here, ‘and the humiliation of Christ is 
not a principle for the church to follow but rather a fact. Even the church can be high, and it 
can be lowly, if only both conditions occur for the sake of Christ’ (DBWE 12: 360). 

Ihe reality of Christ and the reality of the church are analogous, because Christ is the 
foundation of the church. Through Christ, the ‘cord between God and human beings that 
was cut by the first Adam is tied anew by God, by revealing God’s own love in Christ, by no 
longer approaching us in demand and summons, purely as You, but instead by giving God’ 
own self as an I, opening God’s own heart. The church is founded on the revelation of Gods 
heart (DBWE 1: 145). In the church, through Christ, the basic relations of social existence 
(which have been of a ‘purely demanding’ character after the fall (DBWE 1: 108)) have 
become totally renewed (cf. DBWE 1: 143). “The fact that my claim is met by the other I who 
loves me—which means, of course, by Christ—humbles me, frees me from bondage to 
myself’ (DBWE 1: 166; translation altered) and enables me to love as well. 

In Bonhoeffer’s view, Christ has already constituted this new reality, since ‘in 
Christ, ... humanity has been brought once and for all—this is essential to real vicarious 
representative action [Stellvertretung]—into community with God} which has happened 
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‘apart from their own strength and merit’ (DBWE 1: 146). This gift of God to humanity is 
hard to accept from an ethical standpoint as human beings want to be responsible for 
their own wrongdoing (cf. DBWE 1: 156). Against criticism of the concept of vicarious 
representative action as advanced by Immanuel Kant, for example (cf. Kant 1998: 88-93), 
Bonhoeffer stresses that ‘the idea of vicarious representative action is... possible only so 
long as it is based on an offer by God; this means it is in force only in Christ and Christ's 
church-community. It is not an ethical possibility or standard, but solely the reality of the 
divine love for the church-community; it is not an ethical, but a theological concept 
(DBWE 1:156). 

Even ifin Christ the church has become realized for eternity, the church only becomes 
actualized in time through the Holy Spirit, as the Spirit leads concrete, empirical human 
beings into the church through the church's words about the crucified and risen Christ 
(cf. DBWE 1: 157f.). Bonhoeffer positions himself against any enthusiastic piety that 
Christ can only be found through the community of believers. ‘Community with God 
exists only through Christ, but Christ is present only in his church-community, and 
therefore community with God exists only in the church’ (DBWE 1: 158). 


The Personhood of Jesus Christ in the Church 


Once more, what is basic to this idea of encounter with Christ only in the church is 
Bonhoeffer’s conviction that Jesus Christ is a person (cf. Green, 1999: 29-45). Bonhoeffer 
develops an ‘ethical; ‘social’ concept of personhood (cf. DBWE 1: 44-7). Person for 
Bonhoeffer is qualified through encounters with other persons, when a human being 
gets confronted with the claim of the other (cf. DBWE 1: 47-50), a thesis which 
Bonhoeffer took from his contemporary, the philosopher Eberhard Grisebach (cf. 
Tietz-Steiding, 1999: 108-16). 

For Grisebach, it is only when another human being, the Thou, contradicts the I, that 
the I comes into contact with reality. Reality for Grisebach is not something qualified by 
only one principle; reality is shaped by oppositional pairs and contradictions, at the 
basis of which lies the difference between the absolute and the finite (Grisebach, 1924: 
288f., 221). The contradiction between the Thou and I reflects this fundamental differ- 
ence (cf. Grisebach, 1924: 219, 221) and takes place in a real ethical encounter, when the 
other goes into action against me with his or her own plans and ideas which are different 
from mine: ‘Only when the Other contradicts us, when the quietness of nature is inter- 
rupted suddenly through the call of another human being, only then we awake from the 
comfortable dream of fiction and enter into the reality of the human’ (Grisebach, 1924: 
89, my translation). The ethical encounter with the other takes place in the contingent 
realm of experience, no calculation in advance is possible; in the encounter with the 
other a word from outside disrupts and limits me and thus brakes open the circle of the I 
(cf. Grisebach, 1928: 480f.). 

Bonhoeffer uses these ideas of Grisebach for his own conceptualization of person 
(cf. DBWE 1: 45-52). We become persons only when we stand in ethical responsibility, 
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when another human being encounters us with his or her claim; in this the other 
becomes my concrete boundary. In Sanctorum Communio, Bonhoeffer does not explain 
clearly how another human being can be such a boundary which I cannot qualify. He 
only emphasises, critically against Grisebach, that this cannot depend on the other human 
as such, because then one human [would be] the creator of the ethical person of the 
other, which is an intolerable thought’ (DBWE 1: 54), and he adds quite vaguely, ‘God or 
the Holy Spirit joins the concrete You; only through Gods active working does the other 
become a You to me from whom my I arises (DBWE 1: 54f.). In Act and Being, he unfolds 
much more precisely that it is actually Christ whom I encounter through the claim of 
the other: “Through the person of Christ other human beings, too, are moved out of the 
world of things—to which they, as still something-existing, continue to belong—and into 
the social sphere of persons. Only through Christ does my neighbor meet me as one who 
claims me in an absolute way from a position outside my existence’ since apart from Christ, 
‘even my neighbor is for me no more than a possibility of self-assertion through “bearing 
the claim of the other” (Grisebach)’ (DBWE 2: 127; cf. the inaugural lecture DBWE 10: 403). 

It is precisely the personhood of Christ which makes the encounter with the other 
human being—in whom we encounter Christ—the decisive moment. Christ as person 
is not a mere non-being (‘Nicht-Seiendes’) which is so incomprehensible and fluid that 
we never can meet him. This is because Christ encounters us through the concrete other 
human being in the church-community. Yet Christ as person is also not a mere being 
(‘Seiendes’), which one could objectify and have at one’s disposal, as he encounters us 
contingently and only when he reveals himself to us. This is because Christ is not identi- 
cal with the concrete human being in whom he encounters us. Bonhoeffer concludes: 
‘[The person] does not let itself be drawn into the power of the I, because it itself puts 
limits on existence, since it is the “outside” per se’ (DBWE 2: 115). Bonhoeffer speaks of 
this personal structure of neither mere non-being nor mere being as ‘balance [Schwebe] 
between entity and nonentity (DBWE 2: 115, translation altered). This description of the 
personhood of Jesus Christ in the church-community provides the context for his 
famous, often misunderstood phrase: “There is no God who “is there” [“Einen Gott, den 
“es gibt”, gibt es nicht}? (DBWE 2, 115). This sentence does not mean that God does not 
exist. It means that the mode of being in which God exists in relation to us is not one in 
which God is just there like an object and at our disposal. God’s mode of being in 
relation to us is that of the person, of the person of Jesus Christ, and the person of the 
church-community in which we encounter Christ today. 


Christ Existing as Church-Community 


In this context, Bonhoeffer develops his famous formula “Christ existing as church- 
community. As Bonhoeffer writes, “The church is the presence of Christ in the same way 
that Christ is the presence of God. The New Testament knows a form of revelation, 
“Christ existing as church-community”’ (DBWE 1: 140f.). The present participle ‘existing’ 
indicates that the church-community (Gemeinde) i.e. the concrete congregation) is a 
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mode of existence, a mode of being of Christ. It is important that this mode of being is 
one of presence. For, if Jesus Christ were only a historical figure, then we could locate 
him in the course ofhistory and thus keep him at a distance instead of being confronted 
by his contingent presence (cf. DBWE 2: 110f.). 

Two common misunderstandings of this formula must be avoided. First, the church- 
community is not identical with Christ, as if Christ would now have existence only in 
the church and would dissolve into the church. Christ is existing not only in the church, 
as ‘Christ has ascended into heaven and is now with God’ (DBWE 1: 140). The church- 
community is only one mode of being of Christ. It is that mode of being of Christ in 
which we who live after the ascension can encounter Christ today. Second, the other 
individual Christian person as such is not an existence-mode of Christ, but rather the 
concrete community of Christians who come together in the congregation. It is in their 
preaching, their practice of the sacraments, and in the assembly of the believers, that 
Christ encounters us today (cf. DBWE 1: 280; DBWE 12: 310, 314). In the church, we have 
a threefold presence of Christ, something which has already been stated in Article 7 of 
the 1530 Augsburg Confession. 

First, Christ is present in the preaching of the church: ‘His presence is in its essence 
his existence as preaching. His presence is not power or the objective spirit of the 
church-community out of which it preaches, but rather his presence is preaching’ 
(DBWE 12: 317, translation altered). In the human word of the preacher God really 
speaks to us. Second, Christ is present in the sacraments: ‘By his Word, God has bound 
himself to the sacrament, that is, Jesus Christ is one who is bound by the sacrament’ 
(DBWE 12: 319). Christ is present in the sacrament as the God-human ‘humiliated in 
bread and wine’ (DBWE 12: 322). Finally, Bonhoeffer especially stresses the third dimen- 
sion—namely the concrete assembly of the believers—to emphasize the sociological 
character of the encounter with Christ. In this gathered assembly preaching and the 
sacraments take place. 

With this emphasis on Christ’s real presence in the church, Bonhoeffer distinguishes 
his own position from other Christological concepts which speak only of Christ’s ‘influ- 
ence in history’ and consider him only ‘as power but not as person (DBWE 12: 311). But it 
should be clarified that Bonhoeffer’s concept of this presence of Christ depends upon his 
acknowledgment of Christ’s resurrection and on the omnipresence of the ascended 
Christ: the presence of Christ as Bonhoeffer conceives of it is possible only because of 
the intense Lutheran emphasis on the union of the two natures of God and human in 
Jesus Christ which leads to a communicatio idiomatorum, to an exchange of the attrib- 
utes of the human and the divine natures (cf. DeJonge, 2017: 42ff.). This exchange allows 
the human nature of Christ to share the attribute of omnipresence which makes it 
possible for the whole ascended Christ to be present in various places in this world 
(cf. DBWE 12: 312). His humanity is responsible for him being at the same place and time 
as we—for God does not exist in time and place, but humans do—and his deity is 
responsible for him being at the same time and place as we—for humans can only be 
at one place at one time, while God is simultaneous to all times and omnipresent to all 
places (DBWE 12: 312). 
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However, Christ’s spatial presence should not be understood naively to be akin to our 
own local presence, which could be described by physical methods. It is a presence in 
which he is ‘everywhere, and yet we cannot get hold of him .... He is there, but he is only 
there where he reveals himself through his Word’ (DBWE 12: 321). Jesus Christ’s pres- 
ence in the church is very specific: it is Christs being ‘pro-me’, his ‘relatedness to me’ 
(DBWE 12: 314). And this means that ‘I can think of Christ only in existential relation- 
ship to him and, at the same time, only within the church-community. Christ is not 
in-himself and also in the church-community, but the Christ who is the only Christ is 
the one present in the church-community pro-me’ (DBWE 12: 314). Christ’s local pres- 
ence is essentially relational. 

In the concrete being-with-and-for-each-other in the church-community, we 
encounter Christs love. In this, Christians can become, as Bonhoeffer states with an 
expression from Luther, ‘Christ to the other’ (DBWE 1: 183; cf. Luther, 1897: 66). 

First, being-with-each-other: wherever one Christian is, there the whole church- 
community is with him or her. This is possible through the connection of each church- 
member to Christ; through it the members of the church are able to bear the burdens 
and sufferings of the fellow Christian (cf. DBWE 1: 178f., 182). This is an ontological 
structure which has to be believed (cf. DBWE 1: 181f.). 

Second, being-for-each-other: these are concrete actions of love in the church- 
community. As Bonhoeffer explains, “This being-for-each-other must now be actualized 
through acts of love. Three great, positive possibilities of acting for each other in the com- 
munity of saints present themselves: self-renouncing, active work for the neighbor; inter- 
cessory prayer; and, finally, the mutual forgiveness of sins in God’s name’ (DBWE 1: 184). 
All these actions depend on Christ: in working for the neighbour we act analogously to 
Jesus Christ when we take the neighbour's place (cf. DBWE 1: 184). Intercessory prayer is 
possible because ‘the church-community leads a single life’ (DBWE 1: 185) as the body of 
Christ. Forgiving sins is something which only Christ can do. Since his ascension, he 
does it through the church-community (cf. DBWE 1: 189). 

Essential for Bonhoeffer’s concept of ‘Christ existing as church-community’ is his 
idea of the church as collective person. “This clearly distinguishes his position from philo- 
sophers and theologians such as Martin Buber, Eberhard Grisebach, Friedrich 
Gogarten, and Emil Brunner’ (Green, 1999: 29). Bonhoeffer uses the concept of collect- 
ive person to interpret ‘community...with the same structure as the individual person’ 
(DBWE 1: 77; cf. Tietz-Steiding, 1999: 251ff.). Community is not an accumulation of 
individuals, but has the same characteristics as individual persons. It has a ‘center of acts 
from which it operates’ (DBWE 1: 78), self-consciousness as well as a will. This is first of 
all true for the community of sinners, the communio peccatorum (cf. DBWE 1: 109ff.), 
to which every human being after the fall belongs. But it is also true for the communio 
sanctorum, the church-community of the redeemed humanity; it also has the structure 
of a collective person (cf. for example DBWE 1: 260), i.e. ‘a spiritual reality that is more 
than the sum of all the individuals (DBWE 1: 190). Christ is the centre of all the acts of 
this community (cf. DBWE 1: 140; in DBWE 2: 111, Bonhoeffer calls the community 
a “Gesamtperson’ [corporate person], but there is no difference in the concept). 
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The individual member of the church-community represents this collective person 
whenever it becomes Christ to the other. 


CHRIST THE MEDIATOR 


Already in Sanctorum Communio, the idea that Christ is the mediator between human 
beings is mentioned by Bonhoeffer, though it only appears once explicitly (cf. DBWE 1: 
142). In subsequent years, this concept becomes crucial for Bonhoeffer’s thinking, as it 
emphasises both the importance of Christ and Christians’ distance from the world 
which the relation to Christ brings about, something which in turn enables Christians to 
critically engage with the world. 


Christ as Mediator of Creation and the Fallen World 


In Creation and Fall, Bonhoeffer emphasises that ethical orders in the world are estab- 
lished only through Christ. The church understands that Christ is ‘the new (DBWE 3: 21), 
the judgment and the end of the old world. What sounds a bit metaphysical has a special 
meaning in the context of 1932/3 when the lectures were delivered, the time when the 
National Socialists came to power. Theologians with strong ties to Nazi thinking used 
the concept of ‘orders of creation —e.g. race, nation, etc.—and argued that these orders 
have a God-given value in themselves. Bonhoeffer neglects this concept and substitutes 
it with the idea of ‘orders of preservations: Through them the world should be preserved 
until the coming of Christ. “They have no value in themselves; instead they find their end 
and meaning only through Christ’ (DBWE 3: 140). Through this, Bonhoeffer criticizes 
the kind of theology as found in a commentary to the “The Original Guidelines of the 
German Christian Faith Movement’ (1932, cf. Solberg, 2015: 45-51): “The order of the 
church “has to bring itself into line with the natural conditions which God has laid down 
in his creation and which can still be recognized today... we discover them in national 
tradition [Volkstum] and race”’ (Scholder, 1977: 263, my translation). Bonhoeffer was 
convinced such thinking ignores how fundamentally Christs presence in this world has 
changed reality. Since then, there is no possibility for a Christian to approach this world 
without Christ (cf. DBWE 3: 22) and to take from the world some putative will of God 
(cf. also the August version of the Bethel Confession, DBWE 12: 383f.). 

Accordingly, Bonhoeffer interprets the act of creation through God as a trinitarian 
act (cf. DBWE 3: 29). Like Luther (cf. WA 40/III, 154), Bonhoeffer sees a strong connec- 
tion between God’s creation of the world and God’s resurrection of Christ at Easter; both 
are creatio ex nihilo, creation out of nothing (cf. DBWE 3: 35). What sound like mystical 
speculations again have far-reaching political implications. Bonhoeffer rejects the 
life-death mysticism of the German Christian Faith Movement that there are natural 
processes where death (e.g. of soldiers) necessarily leads to the life of a people. 
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Christ is also the boundary and the centre of the history of the fallen world, as ‘history 
lives between promise and fulfillment’ (DBWE 12: 325). The meaning of history is the 
coming of Jesus Christ (cf. DBWE 12: 325f.). Yet it is the nature of the fallen world that it 
tries to fulfil promises through itself, and thus in the end aims at glorifying itself in the 
Messiah. It ignores that the Messiah has appeared in ‘the hidden center of history put 
there by God’ in Israel (DBWE 12: 325). 


Christ as the Mediator of Myself 


In his Christology lectures, Bonhoeffer describes how Christ stands between me and 
myself, i.e. between my old I and my new I. In this, Christ stands both at the boundary as 
well as at the centre of my existence. Christ is the fulfilment of the law of God and in this 
is God’s judgment on us. This is why he stands at the boundary, as ‘I am separated, by a 
boundary that I cannot cross, from the self that I ought to be’ (DBWE 12: 324). Yet as 
the fulfilment of the law Christ is also the justification of the sinner and in this way the 
beginning of our new existence (cf. DBWE 12: 324f.). This is why he also stands at 
the centre, as he stands in my place and through this realizes my new I; he stands ‘in the 
center between myself and me’ (DBWE 12: 324). 


Acknowledging Christ the Mediator in Discipleship 


That Christ is the mediator is also crucial to Bonhoeffer’s concept of discipleship. It is 
only because he is the mediator that Christian existence as a fervent relationship, as dis- 
cipleship and obedience, is possible. Discipleship means “being bound to Jesus Christ 
alone’ for Jesus is the only content’ (DBWE 4: 58f.). Crucially, ‘as the mediator, Christ 
separates and links at the same time’ (Schmitz, 2013: 47, my translation). Christ as medi- 
ator separates in that any immediate, direct connections to God, to other human beings 
or the world are made impossible. But he also links because through him relationships 
to God, to other human beings, and to the world are built. ‘Since Christ there has been 
no more unmediated relationship for the human person, neither to God nor to the 
world’ (DBWE 4: 94). This break with the world is executed for the individual in Christ’s 
call. Following Christ’s call means acknowledging that this break has taken place. As 
Schmitz explains, in the call to discipleship, what has already taken place [Vollzug] is 
now executed in one personally [Vollstreckung] so that thereby we are transformed into 
the Gestalt of Christ (Schmitz, 2013: 49, 55). 


Christ as Mediator of the Christian Community 


During Bonhoeffer’s time in Finkenwalde, the concept of Christ as mediator becomes 
crucial for his concept of Christian community when he further develops insights from 
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Sanctorum Communio. Christians are not finally connected by emotional ties but by 
Jesus Christ alone; it is only through Christ’s saving deeds that the human being is freed 
from his or her selfishness and becomes open for real community: 


A Christian comes to others only through Jesus Christ .... Without Christ there is 
discord between God and humanity and between one human being and another. 
Christ has become the mediator who has made peace with God and peace among 
human beings .... without Christ we would not know other Christians around us; 
nor could we approach them. The way to them is blocked by one’s own ego [das 
eigene Ich]. Christ opened up the way...to one another. Now Christians can live 
with each other in peace; they can love and serve one another; they can become 
one .... only through him are we bound together. (DBWE 5: 32f.) 


With this idea of community mediated solely through Christ, Bonhoeffer criticizes 
concepts of Christian community which work with the idea of the religious individual who 
wants to exchange his or her religious consciousness or experience with others (cf. DBWE 
5: 34). In such a type of community, we seek the “immediate” relationship’ to the other and 
aim for a symbiosis with one another, in which a ‘complete intimate fusion of I and Yow 
takes place (DBWE 5: 41) and are exposed to the danger of suggestion and dependency. 

The Christian community grounded in Jesus Christ is different because it is based 
upon what ‘persons are in terms of Christ. Our community consists solely in what Christ 
has done to both of us’ (DBWE 5: 34). This is why the Christian community for 
Bonhoeffer is not a ‘psychic [psychische] reality (DBWE 5: 35), in which ‘the dark, 
impenetrable urges and desires of the human soul (DBWE 5: 39) are the driving force, 
but rather a spiritual [pneumatische] reality (DBWE 5: 35), one grounded in the ‘clear, 
manifest Word of God in Jesus Christ’ (DBWE 5: 39). If one understands that Christ is 
the mediator between Christians, then one will ‘respect the boundary of the other that 
Christ has established between us’ (DBWE 5: 44, translation altered). 


Christ as Mediator for Reading Scripture 


Christ also mediates the reading of scripture. Only by reading the Old Testament from a 
Christological perspective can the church understand its meaning. Bonhoeffer states: 
“The church... reads the whole of Holy Scripture as the book of the end, of the new. .., of 
Christ .... The Bible is after all nothing other than the book of the church. It is this in its 
very essence, or it is nothing ....In the church, therefore, the story of creation must be 
read in a way that begins with Christ and only then on toward him as goal’ (DBWE 3: 22; 
translation altered). One goal of this Christological hermeneutics is to critique attempts 
to exclude certain parts of Scripture, especially the Old Testament, as no longer relevant 
for Christians today: “We reject the false doctrine that tears apart the unity of the Holy 
Scriptures, rejecting the Old Testament or even replacing it with non-Christian docu- 
ments from the ancient pagan history of another people. For the unity of the Holy 
Scriptures in their entirety and their unity alone is Christ’ (DBWE 12: 379). 
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In Prayerbook of the Bible, published in 1939, Bonhoeffer puts it even more strongly: 
David, who prayed the psalms, prayed ‘from the Christ dwelling in him’ (DBWE 5: 159). 
‘It is the incarnate Son of God, who has borne all human weakness in his own flesh, who 
here pours out the heart of all humanity before God, and who stands in our place and 
prays for us’ (DBWE 5: 159f.). Taken in the context of the anti-Semitism of those years, 
what might sound like supersessionism is in fact a strong re-afirmation of the Jewish 
foundation of Christianity. 

The idea that Christ is the mediator for reading scripture also prevents appeal to the 
doctrine of verbal inspiration of the biblical text, for it is only the risen Christ through 
whom past and present are bridged, and not by a text as such. The biblical text has 
present relevance only because ‘through the Bible in its fragility, God comes to meet us 
as the Risen One (DBWE 12: 331). 


Christ as Mediator of All Reality 


Finally, Bonhoeffer’s famous concept of ‘Christ reality’ (Christuswirklichkeit) involves 
the idea of mediation. It provides the foundation for his Ethics, even if the term ‘medi- 
ator’ itself is largely absent (save at DBWE 6: 399). Bonhoeffer argues that neither the 
reality of God nor the reality of the world can be understood apart from Jesus Christ, for 
‘In Jesus Christ the reality of God has entered into the reality of this world. The place where 
the questions about the reality of God and about the reality of the world are answered at 
the same time is characterized solely by the name: Jesus Christ .... From now on we can- 
not speak rightly of either God or the world without speaking of Jesus Christ’ (DBWE 6: 
54). Hereafter, ‘it belongs to the real concept of the worldly that it is already always seen 
in the movement of having been accepted and becoming accepted by God in Christ’ 
(DBWE 6:59, translation altered). Consequently, there is only one realm from now on, 
‘the one realm of the Christ-reality (DBWE 6: 58). 

What does this mean specifically? Since God became human in Jesus Christ, God can 
only be understood as the one who entered into this world in Christ and who united 
himself with the real human being from whom we shrink back with hostility and pain; 
since then human beings live as accepted by God (cf. DBWE 6: 84). Since Jesus Christ 
was crucified, God can only be understood as the one who judged the world’s sinfulness, 
but who executed the judgment on himself; since then the human being lives as judged 
by God (cf. DBWE 6: 88). And since Jesus Christ has risen, God can only be understood 
as the one whose love is stronger than death; since then the human being has been 
awakened by God to a new life (cf. DBWE 6: 91). 

The task of Christian ethics must be to ask ‘how this reality of God and of the world 
that is given in Christ becomes real in our world’ (DBWE 6: 55). Bonhoeffer obviously 
assumes two kinds of reality: there is a new reality which has been defined through the 
Christ-reality, both a new reality of God and a new reality of the world. But our concrete 
world in its empirical existence is different from this new reality. Therefore, Christian 
ethics has to attend to the realization of the new reality already given by the reconciliation 
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of God and world in Jesus Christ in the empirical world. ‘Everything that actually exists 
[alles Faktische] receives from the Real One, whose name is Jesus Christ, both its ultimate 
foundation and its ultimate negation, its justification and its ultimate contradiction, its 
ultimate Yes and its ultimate No (DBWE 6: 261f.). Thus, Christian ethics ‘allows the 
world to be world and reckons with the world as world, while at the same time never for- 
getting that the world is loved, judged, and reconciled in Jesus Christ by God’ (DBWE 6: 
264). Bonhoeffer’s concept of the ‘mandates’ unfolds this new relation of the world to 
Christ (cf. DBWE 6: 68). Responsibility is the mode in which human actions realize this 
new Christ-reality, because Jesus...the Son of God who became human, lived as our 
vicarious representative. Through him, therefore, all human life is in its essence vicari- 
ous representation‘; at the base of all ethical responsibility is acknowledgment of Jesus 
Christ as one who ‘lived as the one who in himself has taken on and bears the selves of all 
human beings. His entire living, acting, and suffering was vicarious representative 
action [Stellvertretung] ....In this... he is the responsible human being par excellence’ 
(DBWE 6: 258f.). All human beings, not only Christians, are included in Christ’s vicarious 
representative action and thus live in vicarious structures, as parents, as teachers, etc. 


FOLLOWING CHRIST 


Central to Bonhoeffer’s understanding of Christian life and a consequence of his 
personal, relational approach to Christology is the claim that Christians have to follow 
Jesus Christ. Bonhoeffer unfolds this idea in Discipleship. It is in following Christ that 
the deeds and obedience of the believer become important. Having faith is not enough 
to be a Christian. Of course, the Reformation was right when stating that ‘only the believ- 
ers obey’; but one must also stress (and in Bonhoeffer’s view Luther knew this) that ‘only 
the obedient believe’ (DBWE 4: 63). This means that only those who obey Christ take 
their faith seriously. What then is the content of discipleship? Bonhoeffer explains: 
‘Follow me, walk behind me! That is all. Going after him is something without specific 
content. It is truly not a program for one’s life... nor an ideal to be sought ....it is noth- 
ing other than being bound to Jesus Christ alone’ (DBWE 4: 58f.). 

The disciples in Jesus’ time were literally able to walk behind Jesus. But what about 
Christians now? What does following Christ mean for us? Bonhoeffer argues that we 
now hear the calling of Christ through word and sacrament to which we respond in 
baptism: “What the Synoptics describe as hearing and following the call to discipleship, 
Paul expresses with the concept of baptism’ (DBWE 4: 207; cf. Schmitz, 2013: 131). And, 
as those who literally walked behind Christ were in bodily company with Christ, 
through baptism we too win a ‘lively part in the body of Christ’ (Schmitz, 2013: 129, my 
translation). 

And just as the disciples of Jesus were in danger of leaving the path of following him 
(cf. DBWE 4: 88, 125, 176, 194f.), so too Christians today need to remain faithful to their 
own baptism; they need to stay in the church. This ecclesiological insight sounds rather 
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abstract at a time of church struggle on the eve of the Second World War. But one has to 
remember that for Bonhoeffer during those years only the Confessing Church was the 
true church so that ‘whoever knowingly separates himself from the Confessing Church 
in Germany separates himself from salvation’ (DBWE 14: 675). It is only in the 
Confessing Church that Christ is present. The conclusion is that following Christ 
demands that one remain a member of the Confessing Church and not return to the 
National Socialist state church, something Bonhoeffer regularly stressed in personal 
correspondence with the Finkenwalde brothers (see DBWE 15: 82). 

Why is this idea of personally and immediately following Christ so important for 
Bonhoeffer? In following Christ no other law can come between the Christian and God. 
It is the immediate command of Christ which is the only reference point and which 
claims the human being completely, for if one were to follow ethical principles, for 
example, then one would still be in charge and able to judge how to apply the principle 
and finally decide what to do. 


CHRIST FOR Us TODAY 


In his Letters and Papers from Prison, Bonhoeffer asks afresh who Christ is for us today. 
The starting point of these thoughts is his conviction that the time of religion is over 
(cf. Tietz, 2006). The orientation point for Bonhoeffer’s thinking is Christ on the cross 
who is characterized by ‘powerlessness and... suffering’ (DBWE 8: 479). In Christ on 
the cross, God undergoes the most horrible kind of suffering which human beings can 
experience: being abandoned by God (cf. DBWE 8: 448). Bonhoeffer takes this from 
Mark 15:34 where Jesus shouts, ‘My God, my God, why have you forsaken me?’ 

Bonhoeffer knows very well that this God, being crucified and suffering, ‘is the 
opposite of everything a religious person expects from God’ (DBWE 8: 480). But at 
the same time he is convinced that this powerless and suffering God whom we encoun- 
ter in Christ is the one who really can help us (cf. DBWE 8: 479: ‘only the suffering 
God can help’). 

How is this possible? First, if God himself experiences suffering and being forsaken 
by God, then human suffering and forsakenness is qualified anew. Suffering and for- 
sakenness by God from now on have their place in God and thus no longer separate 
human beings from God. There is no longer any real forsakenness by God. This helps 
us because we now can trust in the presence of God even in the midst of our sufferings 
(cf. Tietz, 2010). 

Second, the cross shows us that we may not appeal to an almighty God to intervene in 
our circumstances like a deus ex machina from the outside. The cross shows that God 
allowed his Son to live independently; he did not miraculously pull Jesus down from the 
cross. Through the event of the cross “God would have us know that we must live as those 
who manage their lives without God’ (DBWE 8: 478). This does not mean that 
Bonhoeffer wants Christians to live without God, for ‘what is certain is that we may 
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always live while God is near and present with us’ (DBWE 8: 515, translation altered). Yet 
it does mean that Christians should not conjure their own picture of an almighty God, 
but rather must attend to how God can be seen in Jesus Christ since ‘what we imagine a 
God could and should do—the God of Jesus Christ has nothing to do with all that’ 
(DBWE 8: 514f.). Getting rid of such wrongheaded concepts of God means living in a 
‘religionless Christianity. 

On the basis of the suffering of Christ for us which touches God’s essence, Bonhoeffer 
develops a new understanding of transcendence. The transcendent is not that which is 
beyond this world, but is a certain kind of ethical existence: Jesus’s “being-for-others” is 
the experience of transcendence!’ (DBWE 8: 501). To understand this idea aright, one 
has to see that for Bonhoeffer transcendence is not some esoteric dimension of existence 
in which I can experience myself as overreaching boundaries. Quite the opposite: 
transcendence is a concept which corresponds to the idea of human limits. That there is 
transcendence means that I have limits which I cannot cross (cf. DBWE 12: 303). Being 
there for others means realizing there are other human beings whom I encounter and to 
whom I am responsible. For Bonhoeffer, it is Jesus Christ who lived supremely in such a 
way and who enables us to live accordingly. 
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CHRISTOPHER R. J. HOLMES 


INTRODUCTION 


In his Prayers for Prisoners: Morning Prayer, prayers written while in Tegel prison, 
Bonhoeffer prays thus: “Holy Spirit, Grant me the faith that saves me from despair and 
vice. Grant me the love for God and others that purges all hate and bitterness, grant me 
the hope that frees me from fear and despondency. Teach me to discern Jesus Christ and 
to do his will (November 1943; DBWE 8: 195-8). In this prayer we notice a key theme, 
namely that Bonhoeffer’s pneumatology is clearly housed within the doctrine of the 
Trinity. There is, for Bonhoeffer, no free floating Spirit. Instead, there is only the Spirit of 
the Father and the Son, the Spirit who frees us for love of the Father and discernment 
of the Son. In this chapter I shall show the Trinitarian character of Bonhoeffer’s account 
of the Spirit’s person and work, with a view to how the Spirits work is never disembod- 
ied but always firmly related to the Son and the very body of the Son, the visible 
church-community. 

Further, I think that it would be a surprise to many to identify Bonhoeffer as a theo- 
logian of the Holy Spirit. That is because we tend to think of him as a theologian of the 
second article, of the Word, Jesus Christ. That is not a false intuition. Rather, as a theolo- 
gian of the incarnate Word he is a theologian of the Spirit. The prayer above indicates 
a profound appreciation of and respect for the person and work of the Spirit. We see 
Bonhoeffer’s reverence for the Spirit expressed throughout his corpus although, as 
we shall note, that reverence does not include any discussion of the metaphysics of the 
Spirit’s agency. 

In this chapter, I provide an account of Bonhoeffer’s pneumatology, focusing on both 
earlier and later works. As we shall see, Bonhoeffer’s judgments about the person and 
work of the Spirit remain quite consistent. My basic thesis is that Bonhoeffer never iso- 
lates Word from Spirit and Spirit from Word and the people of the Word. Their unity 
must be safeguarded. “Unity of word and Spirit. This is not to be understood temporally’ 
(DBWE 14: 486). Bonhoeffer describes their unity in a way that is edifying and mindful 
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of our sinful attempts to domesticate Christ and the Spirit whom Christ sends from the 
Father, all the while resistant to any inference that God could be any other than the holy 
and blessed Trinity, Father, Son, and Spirit. The God who encounters us in Christand in 
the Spirit is God from all eternity. 


THE UNITY OF WORD AND SPIRIT 


In Bonhoeffer’s first dissertation, Sanctorum Communio, we notice two key themes that 
are present throughout the corpus. First, there is the unity of the word and Spirit; second, 
there is the church as the centre of the Spirits work. One of Bonhoeffer’s preferred terms 
when describing the Spirits work in relation to the word is that of ‘actualization. 
The Holy Spirit is God, and as God, 


In order to build the church as the community-of-God [Gemeinde Gottes] in time, 
God reveals God’s own self as Holy Spirit. The Holy Spirit is the will of God that 
gathers individuals together to be the church-community, maintains it, and is at 
work only within it. We experience our election only in the church-community, 
which is already established in Christ, by personally appropriating it through the 
Holy Spirit, by standing in the actualized church (DBWE 1: 143). 


Bonhoeffer continues, ‘But we must pay strict attention to the fact that here [in the 
church] the counterpart of actualization by the Holy Spirit is not potentiality in Christ, 
but the reality of revelation in Chris? (DBWE 1: 144). 

Several themes come to the fore in these passages that will be expanded on and devel- 
oped throughout this chapter. Most important is the divinity of the Spirit. Although 
Bonhoeffer does not develop this point in a metaphysically satisfying way, he is none- 
theless concerned to remind his reader of the Spirit’s divinity, the Spirit’s Godhead in 
relation to Father and Son. More than that, however, he does not say. It is enough for him 
to note that the Spirit’s divinity is the basis for what the Spirit does in God and among us, 
which is to work in relation to reality, Jesus Christ. The Spirit actualizes the reality of 
Christ in and among us, and does so in a very specific place, the church. The Spirit does 
not actualize what is potential but only what is actual. We experience Jesus Christ in the 
church, an experience made entirely possible by the Spirit, and are conformed to him by 
that same Spirit in the church, the fullness of him who fulfils all in all. 

The church, as the locus of the Spirit’s work, is a real, complete, and an ontological 
reality in Christ. That is to say, the Spirit actualizes the new humanity accomplished in 
Christ and does so in the church, the church being the social and temporal co-ordinate 
of the Spirit’s activity. Jesus Christ has not created possibilities regarding this or that 
but rather one singular new reality, which he is and is bringing into being in his Spirit. 
Put differently, the new humanity whose ontological reality is Christ becomes socially 
and historically real in the community of the church by the work of the Holy Spirit. 
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In his manuscript ‘Christ, Reality, and Good, Bonhoeffer puts it this way: ‘the relation 
between Jesus Christ and the Holy Spirit’ is the ‘relation between reality and becoming 
real, between past and present, between history and event (faith)’ (DBWE 6: 50). In this 
quote, one notices the essential unity of Christ and the Spirit, how talk of Christ has 
direct pneumatological reference, the Spirit as the person of the Godhead in whom 
Christ takes social and temporal form. 

We also discern here the other-directed character of the Spirits ministry and mission. 
Rather than confining Christ to the past and the Spirit to the present, Bonhoeffer argues 
that Christ is present in the Spirit. The Spirit does not direct attention to the Spirit's 
self but witnesses through the faithful to Jesus Christ. “The Holy Spirit equips those to 
whom the Spirit comes ....to be witnesses of Jesus Christ to the world’ (DBWE 6: 64). 
The Spirits witness in the world to Jesus Christ is Christ-centred and therefore world- 
directed. Further to this, the Spirit’s witness is cruciform. In the manuscript ‘Ethics as 
Formation, Bonhoeffer writes, “Transfigured into the form of the risen one, they [new 
human beings] bear here only the sign of the cross and judgment. In bearing them will- 
ingly, they show themselves as those who have received the Holy Spirit and are united 
with Jesus Christ in incomparable love and community’ (DBWE 6: 95). The Spirit's 
witness to Christ has especial prominence in terms of one moment of the Christ-event, 
the cross. Those who receive the Spirit will in the power of Christ’s resurrection bear 
witness to his cross before the world. Accordingly, we see the Lutheran character of 
Bonhoeffer’s theology coming to the fore. When Bonhoeffer thinks of the defining 
moment of the Christ event, he thinks of the cross, the moment through which all teach- 
ing about Christ and the Spirit must pass. 

All of this is good news for the church community, the new humanity, whose reality is 
ex-centric. The church does not need, thankfully, to rely on itself to actualize itself; such 
actualization is the Spirit’s work. Rather, it only needs to rest in the Spirit’s re-making of 
it in accordance with the image of Christ. The church need not burden itself with the 
task of becoming relevant but rather in all it does strive to be relevant to Christ, to live 
before him in the power of the Spirit. Accordingly, the new humanity does not despair at 
the state of the world’s rebellion or, worse, at its own deep-seated antipathy to God. 
Instead, the church rejoices in ‘this visitation by grace [that] took place in Jesus Christ 
becoming human, and still occurs in the word about Jesus Christ that the Spirit brings’ 
(DBWE 6: 290). 

The Spirit brings the word of grace to the church. The church lives in this word and 
hope that the Spirit brings. This word of grace, Jesus Christ, is not a word that the church 
can summon of its own accord. The church receives the word of forgiveness that Jesus 
speaks, and the power of that forgiveness in the Holy Spirit—all of this is God’s sheer 
and unmerited favour. Put differently, Jesus is our contemporary in the Spirit, bringing 
the word of grace and promise by which the visible community lives. 

Bonhoeffer reminds us that the Spirit speaks Christ, and in so doing speaks con- 
cretely. The Spirit does not speak abstract words, leaving it up to us to hear and as it were 
‘apply’ Christ. We follow and hear Christ only in the Spirit. Following Karl Barth’s lead, 
Bonhoeffer commends Barth for knowing ‘that the concretissimum can only be spoken 
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by the Holy Spirit and that every concretum of human words remains an abstractum 
when the Holy Spirit has not said them’ (DBWE 12: 255). The commands of God have 
power in the Spirit; and the Spirit drives them home in an utterly concrete way as the 
commands of Christ. 

As the German church struggle intensified throughout the latter part of the 1930s, we 
see Bonhoeffer locating more and more the concrete character of the Spirit's talk in the 
preached word as anchored in the Scriptures and the sacraments. For example, the 
Bethel Confession notes that 


Only through the Holy Spirit do we hear the word of God from the Bible. But this 
Spirit itself comes to us only through the word of the Holy Scriptures in their 
entirety, and therefore can never, except by enthusiasm, be separated from this word. 
In accordance with the confessions of the Protestant churches of the Reformation 
period, we reject the false doctrine, in whatever form it may occur, that Christ may 
also testify to himself outside the Scriptures and without them, and that the Holy 
Spirit may be given without the external words of preaching founded on the 
Scriptures, and without the sacraments (DBWE 12: 367-77). 


We notice several themes intrinsic to Bonhoeffer’s pneumatology. First, we listen to the 
Spirit in listening to the whole of Scripture. The Spirit speaks through the Bible, the word 
of God from the Bible. We listen to the Bible not as an end in itself but so as to hear the 
Spirit speak in the Bible, because the Bible is Christ’s testimony. The Spirits coming is 
not immediate; no, the Spirit comes to us through the word of Scripture. 

There is another matter, furthermore, and that has to do with how the Spirit is given. 
We hear the Spirit through the word from the Scripture, and that hearing is never 
abstracted from external words. The external words that Bonhoeffer has in mind are 
those of preaching and sacraments as the very givenness of the Spirit. Two concerns thus 
appear: hearing and the means of the Spirit’s being given. We note that the Spirit is heard 
through the word of God from the Bible, and given through the external words of 
preaching and sacraments. 

In addition, the words ‘in their entirety’ are extremely important. The word of God in 
the Bible through which we hear the Spirit pertains to the whole of the Bible. The Holy 
Spirit reveals Christ through the entirety of the Scriptures, Old and New Testament. 
Accordingly, we would never point to the New Testament and say that it is only there 
that the Spirit reveals Christ. “Ihe Holy Spirit that speaks to us through a word in the 
Holy Scriptures is always the spirit of the whole of the Holy Scriptures and thus can 
never be confused with one’s own pious experience in selecting whatever one pleases’ 
(DBWE 12: 380). The Bethel Confession, as is the case with Bonhoeffer’s theology as a 
whole, neither untethers the Spirit from the Son nor from Scripture and the external 
words of preaching and sacrament. Both abhor enthusiasms of any kind that would 
divorce Christ’s voice from the written word and the external words. 

This is quite remarkable. The Spirit speaks through the Scriptures in their entirety. 
The Christian community cannot therefore abandon the Old Testament for it is testimony 
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to Christ; Jesus Christ speaks through the whole of Scripture in the Spirit. The voice 
of Jesus is the voice of Moses, the prophets, and the apostles. One cannot therefore 
isolate Jesus’ voice from the Old Testament. Similarly, one cannot conflate his voice with 
the spirit of the age, with any spirit that does not want to hear from the whole of 
Scripture. The voice of the Holy Spirit cannot be identified, for example, with the ‘spirit 
of youth (DBWE 12: 515). The Spirit is the Spirit of Jesus: the possessive ‘of’ makes all the 
difference. The Spirit testifies to Christ and is given through the external words. The 
Spirit is united to Christ from eternity and in time is bound to the external words by 
which he (the Spirit) is given. 

To sum up our discussion thus far, the person of the Spirit is one with the Word 
without confusion and without change, without division and without separation. The 
Spirit speaks of Christ through the whole of Scripture, binding us to him through the 
external words (preaching and sacraments). In binding us to Christ, the Spirit creates a 
new humanity, free for Christ and his commands and for cruciform witness to him in 
the world. 


THE WORK OF THE SPIRIT 
IN THE CHURCH 


In Discipleship, Bonhoeffer has many interesting things to say about the ecclesial focus 
of the Spirit’s work. We see this, for example, in his treatment of baptism as one of the 
principal works of the Spirit. Bonhoeffer’s account helps us to (again) conceive of the 
concrete character of the Spirit’s working. Bonhoeffer writes, ‘Although baptism requires 
a passive role on our part, it must never be understood as a mechanical process (DBWE 
4: 209). Quite the contrary: the gift we receive in baptism is the Holy Spirit, which is 
Christ himself dwelling in our hearts. The gift of baptism is Jesus Christ himself, and it is 
through his Spirit—the gift of baptism—that we live in community with him. It is worth 
quoting Bonhoeffer at length: 


The gift received in baptism is the Holy Spirit, and the Holy Spirit is Christ himself 
dwelling in the hearts of the believers (2 Cor. 3:17; Rom. 8:9-11, 14ff; Eph. 3:16f.). 
Those baptized are the house in which the Holy Spirit dwells (oikei). It is through 
the Holy Spirit that Jesus Christ remains present with us, and that we are in com- 
munity with him. The Holy Spirit gives us a true understanding of Christ's nature 
(1 Cor. 2:10) and of his will; the Holy Spirit reaches us and reminds us of all that 
Christ has said to us (John 14:26); the Holy Spirit guides us into all truth (John 16:13), 
so that we may not be lacking in the knowledge of Christ, and may understand the 
gifts bestowed on us by God (1 Cor. 2:12; Eph. 1:9) (DBWE 4: 209-10). 


It is not off the mark to suggest that Christ’s ascension and his sending of the Spirit rep- 
resents, for Bonhoeffer, an intensification of community with Christ. The Spirit is not 
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second best but rather the very actualization of the one who is first and ultimate with 
respect to everything, Jesus Christ. The Holy Spirit does not create community with an 
absent Christ but is the very indwelling of the present Christ, granting us a ‘true’ under- 
standing of Christ’s person and will. 

The politically subversive character of the believer’s belonging to Christ in the Spirit 
through baptism is quite apparent in Discipleship. “When the Holy Spirit has spoken, but 
we still continue to listen to the voice of our race, our nature, or our sympathies and 
antipathies, we are profaning the sacrament. Baptism into the body of Christ changes 
not only a persons personal status with regard to salvation, but also their relationships 
throughout all of life (DBWE 4: 234-5). The indwelling of the Spirit means that we are 
given to hear only one voice, and that is the voice into which we are baptized, the voice of 
Jesus Christ, whom we must hear ‘throughout all of life. The Spirit’s speech relativizes 
the claims of all other speakers. Indeed, the Spirit’s voice remains sovereign with respect 
to the church. There is not any ‘mystical fusion between church-community and Christ’ 
(DBWE 4: 220). Christ remains in the Spirit the Lord and head of his body, the church. 

One cannot isolate the risen Christ from the church-community. “Through the Holy 
Spirit, the crucified and risen Christ exists as the church-community [Gemeinde], as the 
“new human being” (DBWE 4: 220). Put differently, the risen Jesus Christ does not 
have another form than the church, but neither is he swallowed up by nor absorbed into 
the church. The church is his body, him existing as church-community, the body over 
which he remains the head. Jesus’ existence as such is pneumatological (spiritual) in 
nature, meaning his ascended existence is not exhausted in the church. “The same Christ 
who is present in his church-community will return from heaven’ (DBWE 4: 220). The 
Lord Jesus remains in heaven even as he exists as the church-community, and all this in 
and by his Spirit. Hence the theological distinction between Christ and his community 
is maintained, though perhaps not in the most robust of ways, through a creative deploy- 
ment of ascension teaching. 

In a fascinating discussion of ‘the visible church-community’ in Discipleship, 
Bonhoeffer makes extensive reference to the work of the Holy Spirit. We see that the 
Spirit appoints ministries ‘within but not by the church-community’ (DBWE 4: 230). 
It is through ministries undertaken within the church that the Spirit ‘becomes visibly 
present...in the fact that everything is done for the church-community’ (DBWE 4: 230). 
The Spirit’s work is not ethereal in nature but rather concrete, visible, working through 
the church's ministries in order that the church be edified in the form of Christ. The 
body of Christ has visible form, specifically in the preaching of the Word and in baptism 
and the Lord’s Supper. That the body of Christ has such form is because of the Spirit. 
“The Holy Spirit bestows faith on the hearers, enabling them to believe that, in the word 
of preaching, Jesus Christ himself has come to be present in our midst in the power of 
his body. The Holy Spirit enables me to trust that Jesus Christ has come to tell me that he 
has accepted me and will do so again today’ (DBWE 4: 228). The Spirit’s testimony is 
Christ-centred and therefore church-centred. The Spirit works through the preaching of 
the word, granting the church a kind of visibility made possible by the humanity of the 
Lord Jesus. The Spirit does not bestow faith on the Spirit’s self but instead in the preached 
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Gospel. The Spirit does not point me to the Spirit’s own word but rather to the word of 
Jesus and his acceptance of me. The Spirits ministry is thus other-directed—that is, 
Christ-directed—evoking trust and love of him. 

Another key dimension of the Spirit’s work is, not surprisingly, understood with 
respect to sanctification. Sanctification, Bonhoeffer notes, is a matter of our ‘preserva- 
tion and safekeeping unto the day of Jesus Christ’ (DBWE 4: 260). The fulfilment of our 
sanctification ‘is brought about by God the Holy Spirit, and in it God’s work in us finds 
its completion ....In the Holy Spirit we have become Gods own! The Spirit not only 
keeps us as God’s own, enabling us to be the new creation in Christ, but is also ‘the pledge 
of our inheritance toward redemption as God’s own people, to the praise of his glory; 
following Ephesians 1:14. Without the Spirit we cannot be holy, indeed kept in holiness. 
The Spirit is accordingly not some kind of add-on to Christ but is the very principle by 
which Christ’s work is completed in us. This is not to say that Jesus’ work in terms of 
creating the human being anew is incomplete; rather, we cannot be preserved in the 
newness he has achieved for us without the Spirit. 

In a surprising turn of phrase, Bonhoeffer notes the extent to which the Spirit, in 
making us God’s own within the context of Christ’s body, secures the church-commu- 
nity as it ‘moves through the world like a sealed train passing through foreign territory’ 
(DBWE 4: 260). Bonhoeffer’s church is clearly demarcated from the world. This is 
because God's possession of us in Christ is a complete possession. “The circle has been 
closed. In the Holy Spirit we have become God’s own’ (DBWE 4: 260). And the visible 
form in which the Spirit makes us the Spirits own is the church. The Spirit's visibility is 
an ecclesiastical visibility. The concrete work to which the Spirit gives rise is the church, 
the visible form of the Spirit’s presence in the world. 


THE WORK OF THE SPIRIT 
IN THE WORLD 


It is important to be clear about Bonhoeffer’s sense of the relationship between the work 
of the Spirit and the form that the Spirits work in the world takes. God’s Spirit, 
Bonhoeffer notes, ‘fights only through the word of scripture and the word of the confes- 
sions’ (DBWE 14: 132). That is where the Spirit speaks. In keeping with this, we must be 
equally serious about the form that the Spirit’s speech takes, the visible-community of 
the church. The Spirit overcomes by scripture and confession, and that overcoming 
takes shape in the form of the visible church-community. 

In the same volume—volume 14, Theological Education at Finkenwalde—that 
Bonhoeffer uses such charged language as ‘fight’ in order to describe the Spirit’s work, he 
also uses the language of ‘contemporization, which sounds less charged but whose mean- 
ing is no less potent. In a remarkable lecture entitled ‘Contemporizing New Testament 
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Texts, he argues that ‘the subject of contemporization is the Holy Spirit itself. The concre- 
tissimum of the Christian message and textual exposition is not a human act of contem- 
porizing but rather always God, the Holy Spirit?’ (DBWE 14: 417). God the Spirit 
contemporizes himself through particular means, namely the application of the 
Christian message via the actual exposition of the texts that contain and herald that 
message. There is no room for semi-pelagianism here. By no means: the New Testament 
is the Testament of Christ who speaks quite exclusively through the Scripture in and by 
the Spirit. The risen Christ only speaks in the Spirit, and speaking in the Spirit he speaks 
through Scripture. 

Bonhoeffer continues, “The salient element in this substance is precisely the Holy Spirit 
itself, and It is the present God and Christ’ (DBWE 14: 417). Presence is an important 
term for Bonhoeffer. The present or presence of God is not something that the commu- 
nity, to say nothing of the individual, has to actuate and/or realize. “The present is solely 
the Holy Spirit. Wherever God is present in the divine word, there one has the present; 
there God posits the present. The subject of the present is the Holy Spirit’ (DBWE 14: 417). 
Talk about context, indeed of theology being ‘contextual’ as if the present were intelligible 
in se and per se, is deeply mistaken. The present, in the truest sense of the term, is pneu- 
matologically determined. Accordingly, when Christians talk the present, their talk is 
only intelligible in relation to the Holy Spirit, who is the subject of such talk. That is 
because the Holy Spirit renders our presents present to Christ. The present is determined, 
for Bonhoeffer, by the divine word—‘there one has the present’ (DBWE 14: 417). 

The Lord Jesus Christ is not inert, reliant us on as it were to realize him, to make him 
present. The only present the church-community knows is the present of God in Christ 
through the Spirit, reducible neither to ‘some temporal feeling, temporal interpretation, 
or zeitgeist’ (DBWE 14: 417). To talk the language of ‘the present is to talk reality. Reality 
is determined by and for Jesus Christ in the Spirit. The context by which the present is 
illuminated is Jesus Christ and in him the Spirit. He is reality and is making known the 
reality he is, conforming us to his presence. 

The head of the church speaks through the word of Scripture, and he does so in the 
Spirit. The Spirit is the present of the one who speaks there. “The Holy Spirit establishes 
the relationship between members of the body and the head .... The Holy Spirit estab- 
lishes the relationship between God and human being and between human being and 
human being’ (DBWE 14: 456). While Bonhoeffer does not describe the metaphysics of 
such establishing, as we have noted, there is at least a hint of Augustine present, in terms 
of the Spirits work pointing to the identity of the Spirit as ‘the bond of love. The Spirit 
unites the body with the head, and unites the members of the body one to another, 
establishing true community amongst them in communion with the head, the Lord 
Jesus. More specifically, the Spirit creates faith, the means by which community between 
God and humans is established; similarly, on the communal level, the Spirit gives rise to 
‘brotherly love’ (DBWE 14: 456). The Spirit is the Spirit of communion, at an ontological 
level between Father and Son, and at a horizontal level between one human and another 
in the body of Christ. 
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Interestingly, Bonhoeffer does not simply describe the Spirit downstream as it were 
of Christ. In his notes on the Trinity in his lecture “Ihe Visible Church in the New 
Testament; he avers that ‘Christ [is] the gift of the Holy Spirit’ (DBWE 14: 456). The 
Spirit exercises agency with respect to Christ, bringing Christ into our hearts ‘such that 
he [Christ] dwells within them’ (DBWE 14: 456). And, as we have noted, the Spirit in 
bringing Christ to us does so through particular means, principally ‘the ministry ofthe 
sermon (DBWE 14: 457). It is in the Spirit that the word of the sermon is received in such 
a way that the Word itself is said to dwell in us. Even then, however, due to the perichore- 
sis of the three, the Father and the Spirit are said to dwell in us. The accent, however, 
always falls on the Spirit. ‘Christ the temple, the Spirit the fullness of the temple. 
Indwelling of the Trinity in us is taught’ (DBWE 14: 457). This unity, the unity exhibited 
in the economy, has an eternal basis. Though Bonhoeffer does not describe that basis at 
length, he notes that ‘this [unity of word and Spirit] is not to be understood temporally’ 
(DBWE 14: 458). We see again what can perhaps be described as an oblique metaphysical 
reference: that is to say, we are not describing truths whose reference is exhaustible on an 
economic level. 


THE TRANSCENDENCE OF THE SPIRIT 


Bonhoeffer does not indicate how we could move beyond a temporal understanding 
of the Trinity, even though he insists that we must. Why is this? In an excellent chapter 
on Augustine’s and Aquinas’ role in Bonhoeffer’s theology in the edited collection 
Bonhoeffer’s Intellectual Formation, Barry Harvey highlights the extent to which 
Bonhoeffer’s troubles regarding Thomas's teaching—or better Thomas-Przywara—rest 
upon some quite basic misunderstandings.’ Harvey asks: ‘Does every formulation of the 
analogia entis invariably seek to analogize God and creatures under the more general 
(and univocal) category of being, as Bonhoeffer seems to assume?’ (Harvey, 2008: 21). 
The answer is (for Harvey) no: ‘Aquinas does not attempt to analogize God and creatures 
under a general category of being’ (Harvey, 2008: 22). Similarly, ‘in Aquinas’ hands the 
concepts of esse (literally the infinitive ‘to be’) and essentia belong not to the domain of 
“a general theory of being,” “a systematic metaphysics,’ or as we are wont to describe it, 
an ontotheology, but to the Jewish and Christian doctrine of creation’ (Harvey, 2008: 23). 
I mention Bonhoeffer’s basic misunderstanding of the analogia entis in Thomas because 
I think it helps us to appreciate why he does not tell us anything about how to under- 
stand the Trinity in a manner that is not confined to the temporal. This is because 
Bonhoeffer shares in the same prejudice toward theological metaphysics as do many of 
his teachers, such matters being above us and therefore of no consequence to us. Having 
said that, Bonhoeffer recognizes that there is something profitable in Thomas’s account 
of analogical relationship between God and the world, even as he disagrees with it on the 


* Bonhoeffer took Przywara’s position to be representative of Thomas himself. See DBWE 2: 74, fn.82. 
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basis of his misunderstanding of it. This, I suspect, has to do with his recognition that 
tracts of the tradition toward which he is not naturally disposed nonetheless do have 
merit, even if his reception of them trades upon such pretty basic misreadings. 
Bonhoeffer knows that Thomas is his ally insofar as he too wants to honour God's tran- 
scendence, even as Bonhoeffer’s disagrees with Thomas's formulation of the transcend- 
ence of God's ‘is’ in terms of Thomas's analogical account of being. 

A brief nod to Bonhoeffer’s reception of some elements of more metaphysically 
motivated tracts of the tradition is important. It helps us to see the extent to which what 
is a perennial concern of Bonhoeffer’s, namely the Spirits lordship, sovereignty, and 
divinity, is a concern of the church's great teachers. In relation to this, we note 
Bonhoeffer’s concern to honour the Spirits transcendence also in his refusal to give any 
suggestion of conflating the Spirit with the church, Christ’s body. Michael Mawson helps 
us to recognize how two contemporary thinkers elide the distinction between the Spirit 
and the church that Bonhoeffer is keen to maintain. Mawson shows how Bonhoeffer 
allows for ‘an adequate recognition of the church as sinful’ (Mawson, 2013: 454). Unlike 
Robert W. Jenson who identifies the spirit of the community of the church with that of 
‘the Holy Spirit tout court, or Reinhard Hütter who argues that the church receives and 
suffers the Spirit through its practices, Mawson shows how Bonhoeffer’s pneumatology 
resists identification with the church, and even acknowledges ‘how the Holy Spirit 
[for Bonhoeffer] might be at work even in spite of the church and its practices’ (Mawson, 
2013: 461). Furthermore, Mawson helps us to see how ‘the Holy Spirit not only works by 
drawing individuals into the church, but also through the church as a human social entity” 
Put again and following Sanctorum Communio, Mawson states, “The Christian commu- 
nity is continually being actualized as a visible witness to Christ in its own objective 
spirit through the sanctifying work of the Holy Spirit’ (Mawson, 2013: 464). 

At the same time, ‘Bonhoeffer, Mawson notes, ‘takes care throughout his discussion 
to maintain a firm distinction between the Holy Spirit and the church's objective spirit’ 
(Mawson, 2013: 464). Indeed, the church's sinfulness, objectively speaking, does not 
mean that Christ in the Spirit abandons it. Rather, the Spirit brings about Christ in the 
church, often in a way that is over and against the spirit of the community of the church, 
one that is frequently compromised by the ways of sin and death. Bonhoeffer preserves 
the sovereignty of the Spirit with respect to the body of Christ, meaning that there is a 
kind of indirectness with regard to the Spirit’s work in the body in terms of forming the 
body into the body of Christ. 

Said differently, Bonhoeffer does not conflate Christ and the church, as does Jenson. 
Bonhoeffer, while happy to argue that the Spirit works through the church's visible 
words so as to form Christ in us, does not reduce the Spirit's work to the visible words of 
the community. The church does frequently abscond from and deny its Lord. If such is 
the case, then, one needs an ecclesiology that makes room for the church’s sinfulness, 
even as it renounces what could be termed an ‘occasionalist’ relationship between Christ 
and the church: the church is Christ’s body, said with reference to the mode of promise. 
As Mawson argues, ‘It is only with God’s final judgement that the church's objective 
spirit and the Holy Spirit will be made one’ (Mawson, 2013: 468). 
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CONCLUSION 


I have sought to show how Bonhoeffer’s pneumatology is housed within a trinitarian 
framework. The Spirit, for Bonhoeffer, never floats free of the Son and of the Father. 
Though Bonhoeffer does not elaborate upon the contours of their eternal unity, he says 
without reservation that they are one in nature, being, purpose, and will. Furthermore, 
Bonhoeffer is attuned to the means by which the Spirit speaks, principally through 
Scripture and secondarily through the visible words of preaching and sacraments. To be 
sure, Bonhoeffer has reservations about the classical metaphysical tradition. These reser- 
vations, however unfounded, attest nonetheless a venerable concern, namely that of 
safeguarding the Spirit’s transcendent divinity. Bonhoeffer does not domesticate the 
Spirit; this we see in his distaste towards approaches deemed ‘enthusiastic. Though the 
church is Christ’s body, the form in which the risen Jesus exists, Jesus is also the ascended 
one in the Spirit and so rules over his body with whom he is neither confused nor 
separated. 

The Spirit, for Bonhoeffer, grants love for God the Father and discernment of Jesus 
Christ and his will. The Spirit is the other-directed Spirit who leads us to the Father 
through the Son, never drawing attention to the Spirit's self as it were but granting love 
for the Father and the mind of the Son. This is a pneumatology whose many strengths 
outweigh its few weaknesses, one that faithfully follows New Testament patterns of 
speech regarding the Spirit who is the Lord, and who unites us with the Lord Jesus, enab- 
ling us to do his will on earth as it is in heaven, and all that to the glory of the Father. 
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MATTHEW PUFFER 


CHRIST, THE MEDIATOR OF CREATION 


DIETRICH BONHOEFFER insists that God, humanity, and the world are only rightly 
known as Creator, creatures, and creation in light of God’s self-revelation in Christ. 
‘Nothing created can be conceived and essentially understood in its nature apart from 
Christ, the mediator of creation’ (DBWE 6: 399). This is Bonhoeffer’s theology of cre- 
ation in nuce. This quotation from the final chapter of Bonhoeffer’s Ethics (as we have it) 
represents the culmination of roughly two decades of reading, writing, and exchange 
concerning the uses and abuses of creation in theology and culture. It was a bold claim at 
that time, as in our own, and Bonhoeffer recognized it as such. For Bonhoeffer, to say 
‘Yes’ to Christ, the mediator of creation, was to say ‘No’ to a so-called ‘order(s) of creation. 

Reading across Bonhoeffer’s corpus, one encounters less a clearly defined doctrine of 
creation, a concentrated Schöpfungslehre, than extensive but scattered theological reflec- 
tions on creation. The only occurrences of ‘Schöpfungslehre’ refer not to his own the- 
ology but to that of Karl Heim in Bonhoeffer’s review of his Glaube und Denken (1931) 
(DBWE 12: 250, 256). Reconstructing Bonhoeffer’s theology of creation requires attending 
to features that exhibit continuity (e.g. the affirmations of creatio ex nihilo, creaturely 
relationality, and the new creation ‘in Christ’) as well as to ever-shifting emphases and 
evolving concerns as Bonhoeffer responds to historical events, ecclesial developments, 
and contentious interlocutors. He demonstrates an openness to critically reconsidering 
convictions, both his own and others, concerning the so-called orders of creation, orders 
of preservation, and divine mandates, as well as distinctions between creatio continua, 
preservation, original creation, fallen creation, nature, and the world. These features of 
Bonhoeffer’s theology of creation do not emerge all at once and do not all appear in any 
one text. Because his reflections on creation aim less for comprehensiveness than timeli- 
ness, they emerge gradually out of dialogues in particular contexts and in response to 
particular events. 
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Among the most significant catalysts for Bonhoeffer’s critical reflections on his own 
theology of creation—including his treatment of Genesis 1-3 in Creation and Fall—were 
the widespread appeals to the orders of creation in the years 1931-3 by his fellow German 
theologians, including Paul Althaus, Werner Elert, Emanuel Hirsch, Gerhard Kittel, and 
Wilhelm Stählin. Other important influences included Barth’s theological method in 
Romans, the racial oppression and segregation he witnessed in the United States during 
his Sloane Fellowship at Union Theological Seminary, and frustrating challenges involv- 
ing the ecumenical movement, the Confessing Church, and the drafting of the Bethel 
Confession. Responding to these disparate situations and occasional influences, 
Bonhoeffer’s ad hoc and eminently contextual theology exhibits an ‘irregular’ as 
opposed to a ‘regular’ dogmatic approach to the theology of creation (cf. Greggs, 2016a: 
78; Greggs, 2016b: 46). Rather than treating this doctrine as a separate locus within a 
larger systematic structure, Bonhoeffer’s theology of creation comes together as a bricolage 
as he gathers resources pertinent to what he has to say about creation in a given situation. 
The situated, responsive nature of Bonhoeffer’s theology of creation is apparent already 
in his earliest writings. 


EARLY WRITINGS 


On World and Creation 


The writings from Bonhoeffer’s student years contain features both consonant and 
dissonant with his more mature theology of creation. An essay written for Reinhold 
Seeberg in preparation for his dissertation in the winter of 1925/6 offers what would 
prove to be an uncharacteristically optimistic assessment of the church’s ability to 
discern creation even in a fallen world. ‘[The church] will know how to differentiate 
between creation and human distortion’ (DBWE 9: 321). Within a few short years, 
Bonhoeffer will insist that in the fallen world the church knows the world only as a dis- 
torted, fallen creation, and that even the church cannot discern an undistorted creation 
or a normative order of creation. 

Other early essays examine the role of the Holy Spirit in the biblical distinction 
between the ‘old human’ and the ‘new creation’ in Christ, and how this distinction 
shapes Pauline and Johannine usage of ‘world’ and creation. In a paper on ‘Luther’s 
Views of the Holy Spirit, the Spirit is said to create the ‘new human’ who generates an 
ethic of their own. “The grace of the Spirit... exists in the fact that the Spirit’s coming cre- 
ates a human being who can fulfil what is supposed to be done. It exists so that the per- 
son becomes once again the image of God’ (DBWE 9: 345). The Holy Spirit recreates the 
image of God, the new human, and ‘the new human creates in himself [sic] the rules for 
his action from the knowledge of the determined will of God’ (DBWE 9: 346). Here, the 
image of God created by the Holy Spirit in the believer is God’s ‘new creation. 

Turning to the world-creation distinction, Bonhoeffer observes that neither for 
Pauline nor for Johannine texts does the term ‘world’ (kosmos) map neatly onto the 
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concept of ‘creation’ (ktisis). In Pauline texts, the ‘worldly’ indexes an anthropological 
disposition, the ‘old’ human or ‘worldly’ way of life that is to be shed or ‘put off’ because 
it is contrary to the ‘new’ creation and ‘heavenly’ life to which Christ calls his disciples 
(DBWE 9: 402; 1 Cor. 5; Gal. 5; Eph. 4; Col. 3). The Johannine literature opposes ‘this 
world’ to ‘eternal life’ such that Christ’s followers who live in this world are not of this 
world, and so are hated by it. The Johannine kosmos is not the creation, but the force that 
opposes God’s people such that they do not yet fully experience the promised, eschato- 
logical eternal life. Informed by these two ways of relating ‘world’ and ‘creation; 
Bonhoeffer’s theology of creation comes to rely on ‘new creation in Christ as the basis 
for understanding the original creation. ‘Creation’ comes to mean the anticipated 
eschatological fullness of eternal life as a ‘new creation; but projected backward onto the 
beginning of God’s relation to humanity and all that is not God (DBWE 9: 402). 

In Sanctorum Communio Bonhoeffer refers to this beginning of God’s relating to 
humanity as the ‘primal state’ (Urstand). The third chapter, especially, explores Paul’s 
parallelism of Adam and Christ in relation to the primal state and eschaton. God creates 
a new humanity in Christ (i.e. the church) from the old humanity of Adam. Here, 
Bonhoeffer reiterates that the eschatological hope for the fullness of the new humanity 
in Christ, again projected backwards, is the basis for speaking of a primal state, a pre- 
fallen human existence in a state of integrity. 

In addition to the early optimistic appraisal of the church's ability to distinguish 
creation from distortion, two texts suggest another important aspect of the theology of 
creation in Bonhoeffer’s student years that would not be carried forward. In early 1929 in 
Barcelona he expresses a position similar to that of Althaus and others who had asserted 
that the divine order of creation provided justification for armed conflict between 
nations or peoples (Völker). In his lecture, ‘Basic Questions of a Christian Ethic; 
Bonhoeffer ‘comes closer than anywhere else to the views of nationalist Protestantism’ 
when he allows that he might be ‘compelled to raise [his] hand against the enemy’ 
because ‘God gave me my mother and my people (Volk)... that is in the divine order of 
things, for God created the peoples ....love for my people will sanctify murder, will 
sanctify war’ (DBWE 10: 371 fn. 32, 371-2). The proposal that ‘people’ is part of the divine 
order of creation, which Bonhoeffer here affirms, will later be considered the basic theo- 
logical error of the German Christians. It is interesting to note, therefore, that between 
submitting his dissertation in 1927 and its publication in late 1930, Bonhoeffer deleted 
the sole reference to ‘God’s primal order of creation’ (DBWE 1: 18 fn. 21). One can only 
speculate, but perhaps his year as a vicar in Barcelona or working out issues of ontology 
in Act and Being had given Bonhoeffer pause. 


Being in Adam, New Creation in Christ 


In his Habilitationsschrift, Bonhoeffer writes, “There are in theology no ontological 
categories that are primarily based in creation and divorced from those latter concepts 
[sin and grace, “Adam” and Christ]’ (DBWE 2: 32). The implications of this claim are on 
display in Bonhoeffer’s critiques of Erich Przywara’s analogia entis, or analogy of being. 
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Bonhoeffer argues Przywara’s interpretation of the image of God as an analogia entis is 
flawed because it assumes ‘a continuity of the mode of being in status corruptionis and 
status gratiae (DBWE 2: 74). Here Bonhoeffer’s Lutheran heritage is evident. As a 
former Augustinian priest, Luther’s Lectures on Genesis (1535/6 CE) had followed 
Augustine’s The Literal Meaning of Genesis (c.401-16 CE) by interpreting Genesis 3 and 
Paul’ letters as teaching that human beings lost the image of God with Adams fall. 
According to Przywara, ‘[human] being, whether in the original state of Adam or in 
Christ, may always be certain of its analogy to God’s being’ (DBWE 2: 75). Opposing this 
view on ontological grounds, Bonhoeffer asks rhetorically ‘whether there is in fact a 
being of human beings in general that is not already determined in every instance as 
their “being in Adam” or “being in Christ’, as their being-guilty or being-pardoned, and 
only as such could lead to an understanding of the being of human beings’ (DBWE 2: 
75). Bonhoeffer faults Przywara’s interpretation for positing a human nature that 
reflects—i.e. is the image of—the divine nature, without accounting for the biblical 
witness's binary of two human conditions: either ‘in Adam, a postlapsarian state of cor- 
ruption, or ‘in Christ, a state of grace in which the human image of God is renewed as a 
new creation (2 Cor. 3:18, 5:17; Eph. 4:23-4; Col. 3:9-10). This critique of Przywara 
would re-emerge in Bonhoeffer’s winter 1932/3 lectures on ‘Creation and Sin’ and 
“Theological Anthropology’ (see Howell, 2016). 

According to Bonhoeffer, then, being in Adam is ontologically discontinuous with 
being in Christ. Those who reject the notion that they are sinners in need of Christ’s rec- 
onciliation are ‘in Adam, whereas those who in faith confess their needed reconciliation 
are a new creation ‘in Christ. Furthermore, only by faith in Christ is God recognized as 
Creator, the world as fallen creation, and human beings as God’s creatures (DBWE 2: 
151). That we do not know God as Creator apart from Christ is nowhere more apparent 
than in Bonhoeffer’s 1931 lecture on the theology of crisis. 


The God of the Cosmologists and the Creator 


During the 1930/1 academic year as a Sloane Fellow at Union Theological Seminary, 
Bonhoeffer’s paper on “The Theology of Crisis and its Attitude Toward Philosophy and 
Science’ introduced American students and professors to recent developments in 
German theology, including ‘the position of the founder and most original thinker of 
the theology of crisis, of Karl Barth (DBWE 10: 462-3). Bonhoeffer presents a view of 
science and theology in which the two, properly practiced, cannot conflict due to their 
differing roles. Science, in this heuristic, is concerned only with what takes place within 
the realm of the physical world. Theology, on the other hand, is concerned to interpret 
what takes place in the physical world as science presents it. Bonhoeffer applies this 
schema to cosmology and creation. 

In its pure sense cosmology presumes to know nothing about God and can only speak 
about the universe on the basis of naturalistic explanations. Cosmology is limited in that 
it can never get beyond the limits of human thinking and perception, albeit aided and 
constrained by technology. Cosmology may come to the end of its investigative powers 
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in discovering the foundational principles or the first moments of all that is and, ifit so 
chooses, call that which it assumes must be the cause behind these discoveries ‘God’ The 
theology of crisis argues that such a God cannot be the Christian God of whom the Bible 
speaks as the creator for two reasons. 


Firstly: I know God as creator not without the revelation of Christ. For God’s being 
the creator means being the judge and the savior too; and I know all that only in 
Christ. Secondly: creation means creation by absolute freedom, creation out of 
nothing. So the relationship of God to the world is completely free, it has been set 
and is always set anew ‘creatio continua by God. Thus God is not the first cause, the 
ultimate ground of the world, but its free Lord and creator [and] as such he is not to 
be discovered by any cosmology, but he reveals himself in sovereign freedom 
wherever and whenever he wants. (DBWE 10: 475) 


According to Bonhoeffer, the god of the cosmologists is not the Creator, the Father 
of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. Bonhoeffer rightly ascribes to the Barth of 
Romans both creatio ex nihilo and creatio continua, and he gives no indication of any 
disagreement on his part. The creative act of God is always taking place beyond the 
empirical realm of natural science. God thus remains free with respect to creation, as 
the continuing creator, and cannot be discovered by means of human capacities and 
initiatives, whether by Christians or cosmologists. Only in Christ does God reveal 
Godself to be Creator, judge, and saviour. (In Ethics, Bonhoeffer’s language of Creator, 
Reconciler, and Redeemer reflects Barth’s continuing influence in this matter [DBWE 
6: 48, 402].) 


Not Orders of Creation but Orders of Preservation 


During this year of studying abroad, Bonhoeffer felt that he was learning a great deal 
more outside of the classroom than inside it (Marsh, 2014: 101-35; Williams, 2014; 
DBWE 10: 305-20; 14: 456-8; 16: 367-8). He witnessed in Harlem, in Washington, D.C., 
and throughout the Jim Crow South the legally enforced racial injustices sanctioned by 
the American ‘separate but equal’ doctrine established in the 1896 Plessy v. Fergusson 
US. Supreme Court decision. Upon his return from the United States, Bonhoeffer was 
more attuned than previously to the injustices of theologically framed appeals for 
‘separation based on the ‘diversity’ of peoples and ethnic nationalism. 

He recognized these as flawed and dangerous theological developments with disturb- 
ing implications amidst the turbulent economic, political, and ecclesial upheavals in the 
faltering Weimar Republic. His fellow Germans were increasingly advocating a völkisch 
ideology and laying the groundwork for an Aryan theology, rooted in blood and soil, 
claiming that a separation of diverse peoples, as well as conflict among the nations, was 
justifiable on the basis ofappeal to Luther’s order(s) of creation (Schöpfungsordnunglen]), 
‘two kingdoms; or ‘three estates. Those who took this approach were asserting that 
‘From the orders of creation, laws based on creation are derived’ (DBWE 11: 219 fn. 220). 
In response, Bonhoeffer further developed his criticisms of those theological and ethical 
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arguments that sought to derive knowledge ofthe Creator and creation directly from the 
world as if the fall had not made such derivation problematic. 

Initially, Bonhoeffer’s arguments retained a place for the order of creation: the ‘dis- 
tinction between the separation of the peoples and the diversity of the peoples, of which 
only the second belongs to the order of creation, does not work out’ (DBWE 11: 351-2). 
Here, the order of creation affirms the diversity of peoples but does not justify their sep- 
aration. Appeals to scriptural language (e.g. Gen. 11) to legitimate separation of peoples 
and their historical missions on the basis of the diversity of peoples conflate normative 
implications (separation) with descriptive claims (diversity). Bonhoeffer may well have 
winced at the reasoning of his younger self as he objected, ‘Following exactly from this 
presupposition, however, that is, from the order of creation, strife between nations is 
justified’ (DBWE 11: 352). Now he perceives that the order of creation presents ‘a danger- 
ous and treacherous foundation upon which to base arguments both theologically and 
practically (DBWE 11: 353). Theologically, such an argument fails to attend to the funda- 
mental distinction between being in Adam and being in Christ, and as a result neglects 
the doctrine of sin and misconstrues existing realities (as if they were unaffected by the 
fall) as normative orders (DBWE 11: 341, 363). Practically, such an ‘order’ might be used 
to justify whatever exists: ‘the strife among the peoples of humanity, national struggle, 
war, class distinctions, the exploitation of the weak by the strong, economic competition 
as a matter of life and death’ (DBWE 11: 362-3). In such crusades ‘a person then 
understand[s] his fight as a fight for the cause of God’ (DBWE 11: 353). 

From 1931 to 1933 Bonhoeffer’s revisions, critiques, and almost complete rejection of 
the order of creation coincided with his own proposals for an alternative concept: the 
order of preservation (Erhaltungsordnung). Developed in ecumenical conference papers 
and exchanges, course lectures, and in drafts for the Bethel Confession, this alternative 
was meant to establish three things: a hamartiological critique of the order of creation, a 
Christological criterion for determining an order of preservation, and an evangelical 
telos in the new creation in Christ (DBWE 3: 139-40; DBWE 11: 267-8, 345-55, 356-69; 
DBWE 12: 383-92). The ineliminability of sin means that human beings inhabit a fallen 
creation and do not have access to original creation. This chastens tendencies to read an 
alleged ‘order’ off of nature (e.g. ‘struggle, predation, survival of the fittest, or master- 
slave) as if it were part of God’s good design for creation (DBWE 12: 385). Second, 
because of the Christological determination, ‘with the concept of the order of preserva- 
tion, it would be understood that every given reality is a reality maintained solely from 
God in grace and wrath, in view of the revelation in Christ’ (DBWE 11: 353). Christ is 
God’s self-revelation, and there is not an independent or preliminary revelation in 
creation as such apart from Christ. Finally, the purpose of the order of preservation is to 
secure the freedom for the proclamation of the good news of the new creation in Christ. 
“We recognize an order as God's order of preservation if the gospel can still be heard in it’ 
(DBWE 11: 268). If the gospel cannot be freely preached in a given order, then it is not an 
order of preservation and must be protested. A concise and useful synthesis of these 
points appears in the last of the lectures delivered for Bonhoeffer’s winter 1932/3 course 
on ‘Creation and Sin’: ‘All orders of our fallen world are God’s orders of preservation 
that uphold and preserve us for Christ. They are not orders of creation but orders of 
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preservation. They have no value in themselves; instead they find their end and meaning 
only through Christ’ (DBWE 3: 140). 


CREATION AND FALL 


The centrality of the person of Christ for Bonhoeffer’s theology grew increasingly 
pronounced during both his winter 1932/3 lectures on ‘Creation and Sin’ and “Theological 
Anthropology’ and his summer 1933 lectures on ‘Christology: The publication of the 
‘Creation and Sin’ lectures as Creation and Fall: A Theological Exposition of Genesis 1-3 
made explicit Bonhoeffer’s indebtedness both to Karl Barth’s method of theological 
exposition in The Epistle to the Romans (1922) and to the practice of his former professor 
Adolf Schlatter, a method of textual interpretation that is intentionally non-scientific, in 
the ‘theology of crisis’ sense (DBWE 3: 22). In Creation and Fall the creation account is 
read through the lens of Jesus Christ's life, death, and resurrection. Creation out of nothing 
is compared to the resurrection; the tree of knowledge and tree of life are considered for 
their analogous potentialities to the cross; and the freedom of the first human beings in 
relation to their Creator and to other creatures finds analogues to the freedom of Christ 
‘for us’ (pro nobis) revealed in the incarnation. Thus, in the introduction Bonhoeffer 
writes, ‘[The church] views the creation from Christ’ (DBWE 3: 22). Bonhoeffer aims to 
exposit Gen. 1-3 as a story about Christ. 


Both creatio ex nihilo and conservatio continua 


Beyond its Christological concentration, Creation and Fallis rightly understood in light 
of the debates engaged and distinctions drawn in Bonhoeffer’s earlier writings. 
Bonhoeffer gleans from earlier works as he further explores the relationships between 
creatio ex nihilo and creatio continua, God's activities of creating and preserving, and 
original creation and fallen creation. He takes up questions theologians have long con- 
sidered, such as whether God in creating the world began working from pre-existing 
material or created out of nothing, ex nihilo. The second-century apologist Justin Martyr 
argued for the former whereas the lesser known Theophilus of Antioch held the latter 
view. And, whereas for much of the history of Western Christianity, the latter view has 
been dominant, the former view gained considerable traction in the late-modern era. 
Bonhoeffer consistently affirms God’s creation of all things, visible and invisible, out of 
nothing. However, like Barth, Bonhoeffer also initially affirmed God’s continuing 
creation, creatio continua, before later rejecting that language in favour of ‘preserving 
creation (DBWE 10: 475 fn. 59). The theology of the sixteenth- and seventeenth-century 
Lutheran and Reformed confessions did not affirm a creatio continua, but spoke of God’s 
original creation (creatio) usually in the past tense, and of God’s continuing preservation 
(conservatio) usually in the present tense (see, for example, Luther’s Large Catechism, The 
Apostles’ Creed, Article 1; Second Helvetic Confession, Chapter 7). According to this 
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traditional distinction, creation has to do with cosmogony, the beginning of the world, 
whereas preservation has to do with cosmology, the ordering ofthe world. 

Later theologians, including Schleiermacher, used the concept of creatio continua at 
times as a substitute for creatio ex nihilo (e.g. where the universe was understood to be 
without beginning) and other times as a supplement (where God was understood as 
continually creating ex nihilo after the original creation). Like Schleiermacher, 
Bonhoeffer affirms that God’s original creation and initial preservation (Erhaltung) are a 
singular action. In the moment of original creation, ‘Creation and preservation are two 
sides of the same activity of God’ (DBWE 3: 45). But, unlike Schleiermacher, Bonhoeffer 
distinguishes the preservation or upholding of the world from creatio continua, with 
which it had at times been identified. God’s preserving affirms the goodness of creation, 
and this differs from the concept of creatio continua according to which ‘the world is 
continually wrested anew out of nothingness’ (DBWE 3: 46-7). 

Maintaining the distinctions between creation and preservation on the one hand, and 
between preservation and creatio continua on the other, serves to differentiate the original 
creation from fallen creation. God preserved the original creation before the fall and also 
preserves the fallen creation after the fall, but this continuity of preservation should not 
be confused with a continuity of that which is preserved. It is not the original creation, 
the world as it was created, which is now preserved, but the fallen creation, the worldina 
state of having rejected God. In short, God creates original creation ex nihilo. Before the 
fall, God preserves original creation. After the fall, God preserves fallen creation. 


Myth, Science, and Scripture 


Bonhoeffer does not read Scripture as a natural science or history text, neither does he 
treat its mythical language as merely mythological. He approaches Genesis as a text 
through which God speaks to humanity, revealing Godself through language that is 
mythical and expressive, like an impressionistic painting. Yet it is no less, for that reason, 
God's word about God's act of creation, the nature of reality, and the relationship of the 
Creator to all that is not God. Bonhoeffer’s 20 December 1932 lecture highlights this 
two-fold treatment of the text: 


We remain wholly in the world of pictures, in the world of the magical with spells 
that are effected through forbidden contacts with sacred objects. We hear of trees of 
miraculous power, of exchanged animals, of fiery angel forms, the servants of a God 
who walks in this, God’s enchanted garden .... This is a myth, a childlike, fanciful 
picture of the dim and distant past—so says the world. (DBWE 3: 82) 


Bonhoeffer affirms the mythical nature of the creation stories in Genesis 1-3. Immediately, 
however, he claims more for the text than one could declare about mere myths: 


This is God’s word; this is an event at the beginning of history, before history, beyond 
history, and yet in history; this is a decision that affects the world; we ourselves are 
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the ones who are affected, are intended, are addressed, accused, condemned, 
expelled; God, yes God, is the one who blesses and curses; it is our primeval history, 
truly our own, every individual person's beginning, destiny, guilt, and end—so says 
the church of Christ. (DBWE 3: 82) 


Is Bonhoeffer here affirming the text’s nature as God’s word against its nature as myth? 
Not at all. Rather, he asserts that these two potentially disparate interpretations of the 
text are both valid statements about the biblical creation story. In the text God speaks 
both ways to the human listener such that the text is simultaneously myth and God's 
word to the church about its history, both presented in pictorial form. The theologian’s 
task is to translate and proclaim the mythical text for a world that no longer understands 
the world through myth, but through technical language. The ancient mythical and 
modern technical worlds, he believes, are equally bound by the need to use pictures, 
symbols, and metaphorical language to describe a creation that is beyond human 
comprehension, as much the original audience's as our own. 

Scientific advances and better historical knowledge certainly influence the ways that 
creation and the text of Genesis might be understood. Just as scientists are limited by the 
knowledge and technology of their era, so also ‘the biblical author is exposed as one who 
is bound by all the limitations of the author’s own time. Heaven and sea were in any 
event not formed in the way the author says, and there is no way we could escape having 
avery bad conscience if we let ourselves be tied to assertions of that kind’ (DBWE 3: 51). 
Genesis calls for theological exposition rather than being read as if it were a scientific 
account of the physical origins of the world. Recognizing this, Bonhoeffer suggests that 
‘whether the creation occurred in rhythms of millions of years or in single days, this 
does no damage to biblical thinking. We have no reason to assert the latter or to doubt 
the former; the question as such does not concern us’ (DBWE 3: 49). Although the text 
provides mythical pictures and science provides technical ones, both ways of knowing 
are unable to get beyond appearances or the realm of perception to a real event of cre- 
ation. Only God speaking through the text reveals the reality of creation as the activity 
of the Creator, and not merely the effect of a first cause or the unfolding of an impersonal 
process. For Bonhoeffer, it was paradigmatic that God’s communication takes place 
through the incarnation of Christ as God’s immanent word to humanity. After Christs 
ascension, God speaks through the body of Christ present to humans in the 
church-community. 

Bonhoeffer was better positioned than most to think about theology’s relationship to 
modern philosophy and the sciences. Between his eminent psychologist father and 
accomplished physicist brother, and having overlapped with Albert Einstein at the 
University of Berlin while having Max Planckas a neighbour, Bonhoeffer was well aware 
of recent developments regarding the theory of relativity and quantum theory and their 
implications for conceptualizing the origin and nature of the universe. He appreciated 
the reasons why modern and early modern theologians as far back as Luther had found 
unnecessary and untenable traditional conceptions of divine attributes based on 
metaphysical ‘categories’ or an ancient ‘notion of substance’ (DBWE 11: 184; DBWE 10: 
468-9; Davies, 1984: 25-43, 162-3). Bonhoeffer’s prison writings would push further a 
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critical, Christological, and scripturally normed theology that seeks to take seriously 
the implications of science for the church’s self-understanding and theology’s understand- 
ing of God's relation to the world. Anticipating Catherine Keller’s observation, “Less 
than ever does one need a supernatural creator to supply a transcendent origin for 
the universe’ (Keller, 2007: 190), Bonhoeffer argued that with the expansion of human 
knowledge, God allows Godself to be pushed out of the world such that ‘religion’ and the 
‘working hypothesis of God’ (especially, a ‘God of the gaps’) should be dropped. Only a 
church that is clear-eyed about living in the world etsi deus non daretur will witness to 
God’s presence at the centre of life rather than at the boundaries. It will not defend itself 
with arguments for God’s existence but will witness to its freedom as a new creation by 
participating in Jesus’ ‘being-there-for-others, knowing that ‘the church is church only 
when it is there for others’ (DBWE 8: 501). Already in Creation and Fall, we find 
Bonhoeffer expositing the biblical text with a trajectory toward such conclusions. Here, 
an affirmation of the Creator’s absolute freedom vis-a-vis creation points toward a 
‘new creation’ as an analogous human freedom ‘for others’ in Christ. 


The Freedom of the Creator and the analogia relationis 


Bonhoeffer compares the Genesis creation account to the myths of cultures in existence 
prior to the written form of Genesis. Such a comparison serves primarily as a means to 
foreground distinct conceptions of creation, whether generation, fabrication, eman- 
ation, or otherwise (Migliore, 2014: 96-120; McFarland, 2014: 1-10; Fergusson, 2014: 
15-35): 


The cosmogonic idea of the world-egg over which the divine broods is at any rate 
not intended here .... There are myths of creation in which the deity imparts its own 
nature, so that the world springs from the natural fecundity of the deity ....In 
opposition to all such myths, the God of the Bible remains wholly God, wholly the 
Creator,... There is no continuum that ties God to, or unites God with, God’s 
work—except God’s word. (DBWE 3: 39-40) 


Contrary to other cosmogonies in which the world is an unfolding or emanation of 
God? essence, Genesis paints a picture of creation as a free work of God’s word, of God’s 
command: ‘Let there be....God is not merely the ‘cause’ of the world, neither is creation 
the natural outflow or ‘effect’ of its origin, whether God’s substance or some pre-existing 
matter. Creation owes its existence to an absolutely free decision of the Creator (DBWE 
3: 42). Absolute freedom characterizes the act of creation in which the Creator exercises 
omnipotence over nothingness and all that is not God. 

The Creator's freedom finds its reflection in no other part of creation than in human 
freedom. Creaturely freedom differs from the Creator’s in that the creature cannot 
create ex nihilo. Creatures lack absolute freedom in relation to others, whether God or 
creatures. Instead, creaturely freedom images God’s freedom in its relationality, in its 
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‘being-free-for-the-other’ (DBWE 3: 63). The Creator’s absolutely free word, ‘Let us 
make humankind...in our image..., anticipates both Christ’s freedom in being ‘for us’ 
(pro nobis) and humankind’s twofold freedom in responsibility for God and other 
persons and from creation, albeit as creatures bound to creation by God’s commission to 
reflect the divine, sustaining preservation of fallen creation (Williams, 2018: 169-217). 
‘Because God in Christ is free for humankind, human beings reflect God’s image in 
being ‘free for the Creator’ (DBWE 3: 63). The ‘image of God’ on this reading refers to an 
analogy between divine and human relationalities rather than traditional conceptions 
of ‘being’ in terms of substance or nature (Puffer, 2012: 50-4). “Ihe “image that is like 
God” is therefore no analogia entis in which human beings, in their existence in-and-of- 
themselves, in their being, could be said to be like God's being... The likeness, the analogia, 
of humankind to God is not an analogia entis but analogia relationis (DBWE 3: 64-5). 
The analogia relationis exhibits additional indebtedness to shifts in modern physics, 
leaving behind substance ontologies for a picture informed by relativity and a theologically 
inflected conception of freedom with transcendent and immanent analogues. 

Bonhoeffer’s theology of creation remains attentive to various potential discontinu- 
ities and tensions between affirmations of God’s transcendent otherness as absolutely 
free Creator and God’s immanent presence within and with God’s creation. An apparent 
prioritization of transcendence meets an equally radical affirmation of God’s imma- 
nence when he speaks of humanity’s creation from the earth. When “Yahweh fashions 
humankind with Yahweh’s own hands, this ‘expresses the physical nearness of the 
Creator to the creature... The human being whom God has created in God’s image— 
that is, freedom—is the human being who is taken from the earth’ (DBWE 3: 76). For all 
the language about the Creator’s absolute freedom, the Creator is no less immanent, a 
claim concordant with Bonhoeffer’s Lutheran Christological affirmations of God’s 
presence in Christ, sacrament, and church. 

Throughout his Christologically informed exposition of Genesis, Bonhoeffer returns 
to and critically expands upon themes and distinctions drawn in earlier writings. He is 
neither attempting to do science with an eye toward theological implications, nor is he 
seeking to offer a theology of creation as if science tells one nothing about the natural 
world. Rather, he undertakes a theological reading of the text, with an eye toward its 
meaning as God’s word to humanity about Jesus Christ. These texts are sources not for 
modern natural scientific knowledge about the world’s beginnings but for theological 
understanding of the Creator, creation, and human creatures in light of God’s self- 
revelation in Christ. This aim of doing theology in light of God’s self-revelation in 
Christ, informed by contemporary philosophy and science, remains characteristic of 
Bonhoeffer’s writings even when his focus is elsewhere than creation. 


Towards a Confessional Doctrine of Creation 


Bonhoeffer collaborated on preliminary drafts of the Bethel Confession in August of 
1933, including two subsections under the heading ‘Creation and Sin’: IV.ı ‘Faith in the 
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Creator and Natural Knowledge’ and IV.2 “The Orders. These subsections were assigned 
to be co-written by Bonhoeffer and Hans Fischer (a student of Barth), and though these 
articles from the confession are far more concise than Bonhoeffer’s other reflections on 
the theology of creation (amounting to less than four pages), the material claims are 
nearly identical to what has been outlined above (DBWE 12: 383-92). These condensed 
treatments of themes with which Bonhoeffer had long engaged come nearer to articu- 
lating a ‘doctrine of creation, in the regular dogmatics sense, than anything else in his 
corpus. Tragically, the subsequent versions of the Bethel Confession were so altered that 
Bonhoeffer could no longer support it. In October he explained to Barth that among the 
reasons he felt the need to leave Germany for a pastorate in London was that ‘the Bethel 
Confession, into which I had truly poured my heart and soul, met with almost no 
understanding .... It just made me so insecure about what I was doing’ (DBWE 13: 21). 
This was not Bonhoeffer’s final word on the orders of creation and preservation, but 
when he did return to these topics in earnest, it would be under the influence of deeper 
thinking about Christ’s role as mediator and with a new terminology of ‘mandates. 


NEW CREATION: THE BODY OF CHRIST 
FOR THIS WORLD 


Christ the Mediator 


Just as Bonhoeffer’s theology of creation runs into other doctrinal loci, so also 
Bonhoeffer’s lectures in the summer 1933 semester reflect Christology’s entanglement in 
all areas of theology and religion, as well as its place at the ‘invisible, unrecognized, hidden 
center of scholarship, of the universitas litterarum’ (DBWE 12: 301). As mediator 
(Mittler), Bonhoeffer writes, Christ is at the ‘center (Mitte) of human existence, history, 
and nature (DBWE 12: 324). First, Christ is the mediator of human existence in the form 
of God’s judgment and justification. Human beings exist in relationship to God, between 
law and fulfilment. Because Jesus himself is God’s judgment, in the forgiveness of the 
cross, God both ‘judges and pardons’ humanity’s sin (DBWE 12: 354, 315). Similarly, 
Christ is the mediator of history in the dual form of Israel’s promised Messiah and of 
Christ’s body, the church. “History lives between promise and fulfillment’ (DBWE 12: 
325). As Messiah, Jesus puts an end to the hope of becoming God’s people apart from 
Christ by fulfilling in himself the prophetic hope of Israel. In the form of the church, 
Christs body is the mediator of a history that is made between God and the state, 
through the event of the cross that both fulfils and abolishes the law. Finally, Christ is the 
mediator of nature in the form of sacrament as bread and wine, body and blood. For 
nature that exists as fallen creation between servitude and its liberation, Christ, its 
redemption, ‘is the new creature in the bread and wine, therefore bread and wine are the 
new creation’ (DBWE 12: 322). As the centre of human existence, history, and nature, 
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Jesus Christ is the God-human, the mediator of creation. ‘God’s becoming human 
means first of all simply the revelation of the Creator through the creature’ Jesus Christ, 
the Crucified One (DBWE 12: 355). 

Bonhoeffer further develops Christ’s role as mediator in Discipleship. He had argued 
previously that only in Christ are God, world, and human beings rightly recognized as 
Creator, creation, and creatures. Now he foregrounds Christ's role as mediator in these 
relationships. ‘[Christ] stands not only between me and God, he also stands between me 
and the world, between me and other people and things. He is the mediator not only 
between God and human persons, but also between person and person, and between 
person and reality’ (DBWE 4: 94). Excluding the possibility of unmediated relationships, 
Bonhoeffer rejects as idolatry claims made by German Christians about a revelation 
apart from Christ in natural and created orders of people, race, blood, and soil. “To be 
sure, there are plenty of other gods that offer immediate access... [E]very unmediated 
natural relationship, knowingly or unknowingly, is an expression of hatred toward 
Christ, the mediator, especially if this relationship wants to assume a Christian identity’ 
(DBWE 4: 94-5). Bonhoeffer’s rejection of any unmediated relation echoes his critique 
of the orders of creation. Again, he insists both upon the distinction between creation 
and preservation and that sin distorts our ability to recognize God’s grace and, thus, to 
receive the given realities of the world as mediated by Christ. ‘Our gratitude for the gifts 
of creation is offered through Jesus Christ, and our request for the merciful preservation 
of this life is made for Christ’s sake, because in the end ‘there is no knowledge of God’s 
gifts without knowledge of the mediator, ... there is no genuine gratitude for nation, 
family, history, and nature without a deep repentance that honors Christ alone above 
these gifts. There is no genuine tie to the given realities of the created world... without 
recognition of the break, which already separates us from the world’ (DBWE 4: 96). 
After the fall only Christ’s mediation enables the preservation of fallen creation to be 
recognized and received as gift. 

In Discipleship’s strongly ecclesial register, Bonhoeffer offers an intertextual reading 
of Pauline texts that reinterprets the image of God, the new human creation in Christ, 
as Christ’s corporate body, the church: 


The ‘new human being’ which is the church, is ‘created according to the likeness of 
God in true righteousness and holiness in truth’ (Eph. 4:24). The ‘new human being’ 
is ‘being renewed in knowledge according to the image of its creator (Col. 3:10). It 
is... Christ himself who is described here as the image of God. Adam was the first 
human being bearing the image of the creator. But he lost this image when he fell. 
Now a ‘second human being) a ‘last Adam; is being created in the image of God— 
Jesus Christ (1 Cor. 15:47). The ‘new human being’ is thus at the same time Christ 
and the church. Christ is the new humanity in the new human being. Christ is the 
church. (DBWE 4: 218-19) 


In Christ a new humanity is created, an image of God, in the community of followers 
who are Christ’s body on earth. 
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This new creation, the new image of God as church, requires both original creation 
and subsequent preservation, much as Bonhoeffer had read the Genesis account of 
original creation and fallen creation preserved by God. He suggests, ‘It is perhaps pos- 
sible to think of the relation between justification and sanctification as analogous to 
the relation between creation and preservation. Justification is the creation of the new 
human being. Sanctification is their preservation and safekeeping unto the day of 
Jesus Christ’ (DBWE 4: 259-60). Just as God is the Creator who creates and preserves 
the creation, so also the church knows the Creator as the Justifier and Sanctifier 
through Christ’s mediation. God creates and preserves, justifies and sanctifies, the 
church as God’s new creation, the body of Christ, the image of God. The form of pres- 
ervation in Bonhoeffer’s later writings is not the order of preservation, however, but 
the divine mandates. 


Divine Mandates 


After 1933 Bonhoeffer largely ceased arguing against the ‘orders of creation’ and for the 
‘orders of preservation. Upon the publication of Barth’s Nein! (1934), Bonhoeffer’s 
criticisms of the ‘order of creation’ are redeployed in opposition to a ‘natural theology’ 
that he describes variously as ‘the pagan idolization of creatures’ and ‘creation theology’ 
(DBWE 13: 49 fn. 35; 14: 160, 418, 770, 788 fn. 43; 15: 459-62; 16: 506). Likewise, when 
Bonhoeffer initially develops his theology of the divine ‘mandates’ as an alternative to 
‘orders’ of creation and preservation, they too are initially indexed to creation and pres- 
ervation and are only later mapped more explicitly onto Christological-eschatological 
categories. In his discussion of the mandates in ‘State and Church’ Bonhoeffer argues 
that just as Christ is mediator of creation, so also Christ is the mediator of government, 
since Christ is the one through whom all things were created (DBWE 16: 511). The man- 
date of government differs from “two orders through which God the Creator exercises 
creative power and upon [which] it [government] is therefore by nature dependent: 
marriage and work. We find both in the Bible, already in paradise, attesting that they 
belong to God’s creation, ... Even after the fall, i.e., in the form in which alone we know 
them, both still remain divine orders’ (DBWE 16: 518-19). Government differs from the 
divine orders of marriage and work in that its task is not creating ‘new life’ and ‘new 
values’ but ‘preserving the world with its God-given orders in reference to Christ’ 
(DBWE 16: 520, 518). 

When Bonhoeffer returns to the theme of the mandates a year later, in ““Personal” 
and “Objective” Ethics, and again in “Ihe Concrete Commandment and the Divine 
Mandates; there is no discussion of a differentiation of marriage and work from gov- 
ernment referencing pre-fallen creation. Instead, Luther’s three estates—oeconomicus, 
politicus, and hierarchicus—are set alongside each other and understood to operate with, 
for, and over-against one another. Bonhoeffer refers to these three mandates collectively 
as ‘worldly orders’ noting, however, that their mandates derive not from creation but 
from Christological-eschatological realities that find expression in the world: 
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It is surely no coincidence that these very mandates seem to have their prototype in 
the heavenly world: marriage = Christ and church-community; family: God the 
Father of Jesus Christ and Christ as brother to all human beings; work = the creative 
service of God and Christ toward the world and of human beings toward God; gov- 
ernment = dominion of Christ in eternity; city—roAıs—of God. (DBWE 16: 550) 


In, with, and under these three worldly orders, the church (as the fourth mandate) 
bears witness to Jesus Christ ‘as the origin, essence, and goal of all creation (DBWE 16: 
547) and to Christ’s ‘liberation for genuine worldliness’ under the dominion of Christ 
(DBWE 16: 548). All four mandates are justified by Christ and commissioned to pre- 
serve the world for the sake of Christ. Here again Bonhoeffer’s Lutheran commitments 
are evident in his appropriation of the estates and implicit genus majestaticum evident in 
the church’s role, as the sacramentally present body of Christ, in relation to the worldly 
mandates. These encounters give provisional and temporal expression to eternal God- 
human relations, foreshadowing and indicating here and now, the original and 
prototype existing in eternity. 


Final Reflections 


A prospective outline for a short book is found among Bonhoeffer’s final letters to 
Bethge. It rehearses many of the provocative themes from his prison writings, the ante- 
cedents of which in earlier writings are real if often overlooked. Bonhoeffer criticizes 
twentieth-century Christianity for attempting to hold onto the ‘religious’ relics of its 
adolescence and for failing to keep pace with a ‘world’ that has since come of age. The 
letters offer both suggestive trajectories and substantive conclusions about the shape of 
the worldly, religionless Christian theology and practice for which Bonhoeffer yearns, 
and his continued attention to a theological interpretation of creation is clear, especially 
in light of Christ’s role as mediator and the church's ‘being-for-others: He writes, “What 
matters is not the beyond but this world, how it is created and preserved, is given laws, 
reconciled and renewed. What is beyond this world is meant, in the gospel, to be there 
for this world (DBWE 8: 373). Bonhoeffer’s enduring interest is how theological concepts— 
he mentions repentance, faith, justification, sanctification, rebirth, creation, fall, recon- 
ciliation, vita nova, last things—should be reinterpreted ‘in the biblical sense’ in light of 
the new creation in Christ as a ‘being-for-others’ (DBWE 8: 373, 502). A new theological 
language for a ‘world come of age’ would be thoroughly world-affirming and 
Christocentric, affirming God’s transcendence while recapturing the revealed reality of 
God's presence not beyond or at the margins but in the ‘center’ of life (DBWE 8: 406). 
Thus Bonhoeffer’s final writings continue a line of inquiry, begun in his student 
writings and carried on throughout his corpus, as he reflects on the theologian’s task vis- 
a-vis creation and natural science, and offers a theological interpretation of the mythical 
language of Scripture for the milieu of his day. In Letters and Papers from Prison, 
Bonhoeffer anticipated not merely a ‘technical’ world for which the biblical concepts 
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require interpretation but also a ‘religionless’ one that has no apparent need of a 
transcendent God. Relentless in his Christocentric affirmations of both God’s tran- 
scendence and immanence, Bonhoeffer finds in Jesus one who does not condemn a 
world that has killed God and has no need of religion. Instead, Christ the mediator 
remains for us and our world, allowing himself to be pushed out of this world, joining in 
humanity’s weakness, and mediating God’s transcendent presence within it through his 
body. Evolutionary biologists and quantum physicists will not discover this God at the 
boundaries of human scientific understanding, but only at the centre of creaturely exist- 
ence, amidst the quotidian, mundane being-for- others of life as a new creation in Christ. 
Bonhoeffer’s own life lived for others offers one remarkable expression of this doctrine 
of creation: ‘Nothing created can be conceived and essentially understood in its nature 
apart from Christ, the mediator of creation (DBWE 6: 399). 
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OPENING QUESTIONS 


“WHO am I? (DBWE 8: 459) 

When Dietrich Bonhoeffer, towards the end of his life, expressed in a poem his 
struggles with the question “Who am I?; he was returning with new urgency and clarity 
to an approach that had shaped his theological anthropology. If the question “Who is 
Christ for us today?’ is at the heart of Bonhoeffer’s theology, “Who am I? is its anthropo- 
logical corollary. To understand Bonhoeffer’s reflections on humanity, we have to begin 
with the ‘Who?’ question." 

Why is this? First, asking ‘Who?’ draws attention to the personal character of human 
being, and beyond this to the primacy of the interpersonal. To ask what a human being 
is, or what human nature is, does not, for Bonhoeffer, allow theology to speak truthfully 
about human being—any more than it would be truthful to ask, “What is God’? The first 
step in anthropology must be to recognize the human being as ‘who. Second, in this 
poem as in Bonhoeffer’s anthropology as a whole, the question ‘Who?’ comes before the 
assertion of an T; the conversation, the relation to the other, starts before we know who 
is speaking. The understanding of the human person as an individual begins in the 
encounter with another. Indeed, as we shall see, for Bonhoeffer the T only becomes real 
when I find my limit in the other person. 


... They often tell me 

I speak with my guards 

Freely, friendly and clear 

As though I were the one in charge... 
Am I really what others say of me? 


* I am grateful to Alistair McFadyen for helpful discussions in relation to this chapter, which touches 
on key themes from his own project. See McFadyen, 2012. 
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Or am I only what I know of myself? 
Restless, yearning, sick, like a caged bird... 


(DBWE 8: 459) 


The poem “Who am I?’ is closely tied to a specific set of experiences from Bonhoeffer’s 
imprisonment—experiences of suffering, conflict, and broken community that desta- 
bilize the T and place it in question. In the same way, Bonhoeffer in his theological 
anthropology repeatedly insists on concretion and particularity, thinking through the 
reality of the human person in history and society. His Christ-centred view of human 
reality encompasses creation, fallenness, and redemption—i.e. the primary orientation 
of the T towards sociality and community, the brokenness of the T in the context of 
broken and distorted social relations, and the restoration and reconfiguration of the 
T in relation to Christ. 


Who am I? They mock me, these lonely questions of mine; 
Whoever I am, thou knowest me; O God, I am thine. 


(DBWE 8: 460) 


The end of the poem is not an answer to the question “Who am I?’ Rather, the lack of an 
answer in the endless circles of a ‘lonely’ question—the prisoner in a cell stuck in his 
own thoughts—turns outwards, into an open-ended confession of faith. Placed in 
relation to the “Thov of God, Bonhoeffer’s unanswered question “Who am I?’ becomes 
a genuinely open question. In his theological anthropology as a whole, as we shall 
see, Bonhoeffer relocates the puzzles of human existence into this primary context of 
confession. 

My focus here on the unresolved “Who am I?’ question provides an initial caution 
against assuming that Bonhoeffer’s thought in this area is systematic, or that we find in 
his work a comprehensive vision of human being. Here, as in other areas of his theology, 
he is deeply resistant to the kind of systematizing thought that domesticates tran- 
scendence, whether the transcendence of God or (in close relation to this, as we shall 
see) the inner-worldly transcendence of the other person. This should not, however, 
mislead us into thinking that he is not rigorous in his theological anthropology. Indeed, 
many of his major works show him working through the implications—philosophical as 
well as theological—of an anthropology that takes transcendence seriously, with a depth 
and coherence that brings him into many of the key conversations of the twentieth and 
twenty-first centuries in this area (see, e.g., Elliston, 2016 for Bonhoeffer’s relation to 
Levinas and postmodern anthropologies, as well as Janz, 2004 for discussion of his 
relation to realism and idealism). 

In this chapter, I begin by outlining Bonhoeffer’s thought on some of the questions 
that are central both to his anthropology and to theological anthropology in general: 
personhood and sociality, the imago Dei, and freedom. In the interests of showing the 
continuing relevance of these themes, and also of indicating how critical and constructive 
work with Bonhoeffer might continue, I then discuss both his explicit statements and 
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his potential contributions on two major issues in contemporary theological anthropology: 
humanity’s relation to non-human animals, and the theological significance of gender. 


PERSONHOOD, SOCIALITY, 
AND RESPONSIBILITY 


Bonhoeffer’s whole theology, and not only his anthropology, could rightly be described 
as personalist, structured around personal categories; but it is perhaps in his anthropol- 
ogy that his understanding of persons plays the clearest role. This personalist emphasis 
is obviously far from unique to Bonhoeffer—although many of the ways in which he 
works it out through his theological corpus are distinctive. He develops it in dialogue 
with his theological teachers including von Harnack and Seeberg, with philosophical 
and sociological works, and perhaps most importantly and consistently with the theology 
of Karl Barth.” 

Whatever else can be said about shifts in Bonhoeffer’s theology during his career, the 
basic pattern of his theological anthropology remains remarkably consistent. The key to 
that pattern is suggested already in the fact that, in his doctoral dissertation Sanctorum 
Communio, he begins a discussion of the Christian understanding of community with 
an account of the distinctive ‘Christian concept of person: In other words, personhood 
for Bonhoeffer is intrinsically connected to social life; and, as rapidly becomes clear, this 
interrelation of personhood and sociality is at the heart of what it means to be human. 

Already in Sanctorum Communio, Bonhoeffer both makes a bold general claim about 
personhood and sociality as constitutive of ‘human spirit’ (DBWE 1: 65-80) and turns it 
towards its specific telos in ethics and ecclesiology (DBWE 1: 66). In dialogue with both 
philosophy and sociology, he argues that the human ‘individual’ only comes into being 
as a self-conscious individual through communication and interaction; there is ‘no self- 
consciousness without community’ (DBWE 1: 70). This might sound as if Bonhoeffer is 
absorbing the human individual into the social whole. However, he insists at the same 
time—and in terms that persisted in his theology and gained increasing political force 
and relevance in the Nazi years—that the community does not exist without individ- 
uals. In fact, the formation of community through the interaction of self and other 
requires, in a certain sense, the inviolability of the individual. Otherwise there is no real 
interaction. However, the individual has no real existence prior to and apart from the 
community in which she is formed. 

Prefiguring many later twentieth-century debates, Bonhoeffer draws particular 
attention to the role of language and communication—and hence of community—in 
forming self-consciousness, individuality, and the T (DBWE 1: 69-70). His claim is not 


> For an influential account of personalism’—and the I-Thou relation—as a key structural feature of 
Barth’s theology, see Hunsinger 1993. 
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just that we become the particular kinds of human beings that we are through living in 
certain social contexts; his claim is that the human subject—the T, the ‘who’ I am rather 
than the ‘what’ or ‘how’ I am—is socially constituted. 

If we only take it to this point, the account of personhood is not particularly theo- 
logical, neither is it clearly ethical or teleological; it is a very broad set of claims about 
how personal and social life works. Even at this level, however, Bonhoeffer sees it as a 
reading of Genesis 1 and 2, taken as an account of the creation of a community of human 
beings ‘directed to one another’ (DBWE 1: 78), a reading that he develops in far more 
detail in Creation and Fall. As we shall see, though, he is also careful—increasingly so 
throughout his career—to avoid making claims about human ‘creatureliness’ in abstrac- 
tion from what I described earlier as the Christ-centred reality of human being: human- 
ity created, fallen, redeemed, and reconciled. 

So, talking about the ‘sociality of human being’ in Bonhoeffer is not really an adequate 
description of what he is doing, if it gives the impression that his anthropology begins 
from general claims about ‘human being’ In his early work, he sets out the structure for 
thinking about human being starting from the particularity and differentiation of per- 
sonal relationship and encounter. The key insight here—which again is not original to 
Bonhoeffer, although his development of it is original—is the specific and asymmetrical 
relation between self and other, or, as he prefers to put it, the T and the ‘You: For 
Bonhoeffer, the other, the “You, is encountered primarily not as someone I know to be like 
me—another T, another ‘human being’—but precisely as other, a reality not encom- 
passed by my thought or subject to my will. The ‘You’ confronts me with a limit, a 
‘beyond’ that I can encounter and engage with but cannot grasp. The ‘You’ is thus both 
the place of transcendence, and the place where I meet with reality, one in whom I come 
up against something that I cannot explain, imagine, or wish away. 

In a further step, which seems both very daring and inevitable given what has gone 
before, Bonhoeffer suggests that ‘every human You is an image of the divine You (DBWE 
1: 55). Bonhoeffer’s claim, when fully developed, is that it is in the other person, the 
‘human You, that I encounter the claim and call of God that makes me who I am. 
Transcendence turns out to be woven into the stuff of ordinary, worldly existence, in 
the interpersonal encounter in which I find that the other both ‘transcends’ my self- 
constructed world and places me in reality. Moreover, this encounter with the tran- 
scendence of the human other is not just a metaphor for the human relation to God. As 
Bonhoeffer makes clear in several later writings, God’s very self is present as ‘the beyond 
in the midst of our lives’ (DBWE 10: 367). The ‘image of the divine You’ in the human 
You is the place in which God is encountered. 

This claim that the human You is an image of the divine You—which reappears in 
different ways in the doctoral dissertations and the lecture series—needs to be parsed 
carefully to avoid misinterpretations. It is not a general statement, made, as it were, from 
a distance, about the divinely given importance of each human being, or about the ‘value 
of human life’ It is the human You who is an image of the divine. The word You expresses 
a relationship, a particular encounter in a particular place and time. It also requires that 
there is somebody who says You, somebody who recognizes the presence and claim of 
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the other. To begin theological anthropology from the I-You relation is to begin it in the 
middle of human life in community. When Bonhoeffer critiques ‘abstract’ theological 
and anthropological thought, his constructive response to the persistent danger of 
abstraction is to keep returning theology to the I-You encounter, an encounter that is 
always concrete, always happening in the middle of things. This striking feature of 
Bonhoeffer’s theological anthropology connects it inter alia to some of the most influential 
strands in early twentieth-century Jewish philosophy by the likes of Buber, Rozenzweig, 
and Levinas (see Gibbs, 1994). It also makes ethics an inevitable dimension of theo- 
logical anthropology, rather than a subsequent development from it. Anthropology 
begins at the point where the other is recognized and a response is called for. 

The description I have given so far sounds at once rather idealistic and rather too 
generic for theological anthropology. Left at this, it would also be much too idealistic 
and generic for Bonhoeffer. All this talk of ‘the F and ‘the You’ sounds as if human being- 
in-relationship works, or ought to work, in roughly the same way at all times and places; 
the reader wants to ask, “Where, when and for whom is all of this true?’ It also sounds, so 
far, as if it has been described and mapped out at a distance by an authorial I who is 
somehow separate from this whole complex web of encounter and relationship. As a 
theologian or a philosopher it is possible to talk a lot about the importance of ‘concrete 
reality’ and the claims of the other, while keeping oneself carefully at a distance from it, 
or carrying on in ways that freely ignore it. 

Bonhoeffer’s theological anthropology, particularly as it is expressed in Creation and 
Fall and the Christology lectures, makes important moves towards avoiding this danger, 
because he locates all his anthropological claims within the specific narrative of cre- 
ation, fall, reconciliation, and redemption. All anthropological statements—about what 
human beings are, or about what they ought to be, or about how the I-You relation 
works—are made, Bonhoeffer says, from ‘the middle; from the perspective of fallen 
humanity who ‘no longer know anything’ about how to be human and of redeemed 
humanity who ‘know what it means to be human through Christ’s resurrection (DBWE 
2: 66, 63). The point is not just that humanity is ‘in the middle’ of the story, but that 
theological anthropology itself is ‘in the middle’ and must acknowledge this. Doing 
theological anthropology in close conversation with biblical texts, and then in the spe- 
cific social and historical contexts of the Confessing Church and of the conspiracy 
against Hitler—and finally in the prison poems—is not just something that Bonhoeffer 
happens to end up doing, it is necessitated by his theological framework itself. 

The primary way in which Bonhoeffer locates his anthropology—the primary defin- 
ition, as it were, of the ‘middle’ of human life and theological thought—is Christological. 
The anthropological claim we have just discussed, that the human I encounters the div- 
ine You in and through the human You, is primarily a Christological claim. It specifies 
what it is to encounter Christ and what it means to exist within the community that is 
the body of Christ. This does not mean that claims that looked as if they were about the 
whole of humanity turn out only to be true for Christians. The point is rather that, in 
Christian theology, talk about ‘humanity’ has to be about, and undertaken by, the only 
kind of human beings there are: created and fallen human beings redeemed in Christ. 
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This Christological focus, and this attention to the location ofanthropological claims, 
is particularly important when looking at how Bonhoeffer reads the creation narratives 
in Genesis (mainly, but not only, in Creation and Fall). Bonhoeffer is deeply resistant to 
using these texts as prescriptive or descriptive accounts of what humanity is that could 
in principle be true independent of Christology and soteriology. This is not only because 
the texts need to be set in a wider biblical context, but more fundamentally because the 
people who are reading and interpreting them are not, and never were, outside the story 
that the texts tell. Bonhoeffer assumes that the creation stories are the word of God, but 
they are the word of God revealed to people ‘in the middle’ of the story of which creation 
is the beginning, and they are not intended to lift people out of that story. Talking about 
anthropology without talking about Christ would be, for Bonhoeffer, another way of 
avoiding the specific claim of the divine and the human You. 

Where does this leave us, however, with the relationship between Christology and 
anthropology? Can there be any anthropology that is not either absorbed into Christology, 
or shown to be completely false in the light of Christ? These questions in fact point to 
a deeper issue. One of the broad structural problems about the theological ‘I-Youw’ 
approach, from the point of view of developing an account of human being, is that it 
seems to make the T entirely transient, something constituted only in and through the 
point of encounter with the transcendent other, not really ‘being’ at all. The theologically 
‘specified’ version of this problem is that this anthropological approach seems to 
allow for no continuity between the ‘old’ and the ‘new’ human being, the human being 
‘in Adam and the human being ‘in Christ’ (see Janz, 2004:119). Bonhoeffer is clear 
throughout his work that the truth about human life is found in Christ, and not con- 
ceptually in the form of an example or a blueprint, but concretely, in the lived relation to 
Christ as You. So the question is not only “What can be said about humanity before 
and outwith life in Christ?’ but, more to the point, “What is the connection between 
the human being in creation, and the human being who by virtue of being in Christ is a 
new creation?’ 

At least part of the solution can be found by looking again at the location and 
temporal orientation of Bonhoeffer’s anthropology, i.e. the way in which he places all 
thought about human being within the Christ-centred story of God and the world. 
Being in the middle of the story means not only looking back to its beginning, but 
looking forward towards its future. Looking more closely at how ‘transcendence’ works 
in the encounter with the divine and the human other, we can see that the turn to 
‘transcendence; i.e. the response to the claim and call of the other, is a turn towards the 
future, a reorientation of existence towards the future. Bonhoeffer’s second doctoral 
dissertation Act and Being, which engages with the question of human being in the con- 
text of wider questions around ‘act and being’ in revelation, famously ends with a 
description of the human person in Christ “born from out of the world’s confines into 
the wideness of heaven, becoming what they were or never were, a creature of God, a 
child’ (DBWE 2: 161). 

What does it mean, in Bonhoeffer’s thought, to ‘become a child’? The person in Christ 
is turned towards the future, oriented by faith and hope. The ‘transcendent’ other, who 
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brings the T into being, is encountered within history as the gift of an open future. The 
genuinely other is also the genuinely new, not determined already by what I have already 
come to know or experience; and in receiving the other I receive a future that is not 
simply ‘more of the same. Consider, again, the end of the “Who am I?’ poem, where with 
the confession of faith the ‘confines’ of the prison cell (and of the speaker’s various past 
roles and present experiences) open up into a broad horizon: ‘whoever I am: It is still 
the same person speaking, but the transition from being determined by the past to 
being determined by the future constitutes a new beginning, a ‘new creation in the 
middle of the old. 

As Bonhoeffer suggests in Act and Being and expounds in Creation and Fall, this 
life-towards-the-future, given in Christ, is the proper condition of creaturely life—it 
is what the human person ‘was’—but because of sin it is also what the human person 
‘never was. Paul Janz’s discussion of this issue helpfully highlights the category of the 
‘penultimate; introduced in Bonhoeffer’s Ethics, as a way of talking about future-oriented 
existence determined by Christ (Janz, 2004). Penultimacy is Bonhoeffer’s preferred 
term, in Ethics, for creaturely being (and particularly human being) in the light of incar- 
nation, cross, and resurrection. It is ‘penultimate’ because it is shaped and determined 
by the ‘ultimate’ Christ, but also because it is not itself just the same as the ultimate, just 
as the T is not the same as the “Yov that addresses it and calls it into responsible exist- 
ence. Talking about human being ‘in the middle’ as penultimate makes explicit how it is 
determined by its future which it does not possess or control. Penultimacy is also, how- 
ever, an ongoing condition, not an act or a moment; it is the way to describe human 
being in the light of Christ. 


FREEDOM, DEPENDENCE, AND SUFFERING 


Freedom is one of the key terms Bonhoeffer uses to specify what it means to be human. 
In discussing Genesis 1:26 he specifically locates the image of God in human freedom: 
“To say that in humankind God creates the image of God on earth means that human- 
kind is like the Creator in that it is free’ (DBWE 3: 62). At several points—and in terms 
that we shall discuss later because of the problems they raise for contemporary theo- 
logical anthropology—he contrasts freedom with necessity as the distinctive mark of 
human life over against non-human animal life (see DBWE 6: 196). 

In the context I have outlined, however, in which the human person is given his or her 
‘boundary’ by the other, and this very boundary is what makes the person, just what 
does human freedom actually mean? Clearly it cannot mean the freedom of unlimited 
self-assertion or self-creation. In fact, for Bonhoeffer, the attempt to exercise that kind of 
freedom, to be ‘like God; to live without limits, is at the heart of sinful existence (DBWE 
3: 116). Moreover, and linked to this, in Bonhoeffer’s account freedom is not a built-in 
human capacity at all. There is nothing about me, taken in isolation, that makes me free: 
not my rationality, not my will, not even my ‘thrownness’ into the world. 
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For Bonhoeffer, the freedom proper to humanity is freedom in relationship, both to 
God and to the neighbour in community. As creaturely freedom, it is received before it is 
possessed or exerted; it is ‘freedom for’ or ‘freedom in relation to’ another, rather than 
‘freedom to’ do something. Insofar as it is ‘freedom from’ anything, it is freedom from 
the endless circle of the ‘heart turned in on itself’—Luther’s cor curvum in se (see DBWE 
2: 46)—the attempt to secure one’s own existence and meaning, perhaps the prisoner's 
‘lonely question, to which the sinful human being, excluded from community, is 
condemned. Again, Creation and Fall makes it clear that this freedom—precisely as 
freedom-in-relation, freedom-towards-the-other and freedom-for-God—is creaturely 
freedom and not only redeemed freedom. It is the freedom for which humanity is made; 
but this is not a freedom to which people ‘reading from the middle’ have access apart 
from redemption in Christ. 

The imago Dei—i.e. that in humanity which reflects God—is thus given in the rela- 
tionship of humanity to God that begins as a relationship of God to humanity, the free 
act of the creator. A key point to note here, of course, is that God’s own freedom, seen in 
creation and redemption, is freedom-for and freedom-in-relation. Humanity images God 
in receiving freedom-for-God and freedom-for-the-other; and as God calls humanity 
into relationship and humanity responds, God’s own way of being free is present within 
creation. In a telling and undeveloped aside, Bonhoeffer suggests that this is the meaning 
of the patristic texts on the ‘indwelling of the Trinity in Adam’ (DBWE 3: 64): God’s own 
‘freedom-in-relation, God's triune being, is imaged in human life not just because the 
human being in some way resembles God, but because human life receives and reflects 
the freedom that God has. 

All of this, while very important to Bonhoeffer’s anthropology, sounds quite abstract. 
However, as numerous scholars of Bonhoeffer have argued, its ethical and political 
application is in fact quite direct. Bonhoeffer has found a way to speak about a freedom 
that is both inalienable to human life—so that it resists all efforts to deny or marginalize 
human freedom—and entirely dependent and contingent, given in and through social 
existence—so that the best image of the truly free person is not the all-powerful dictator 
but the person who lives ‘for others. In a state that on the one hand lauded the ‘triumph 
of the will’ and on the other hand destroyed individual freedom in the name of the col- 
lective good, Bonhoeffer’s account of freedom-for-others was anything but innocuous. 
However, more can be said about the way in which Bonhoeffer’s account of freedom 
works out in his context by looking, once again, at his prison poetry and allowing it to 
shine a light back on his earlier thought. 

The four ‘Stations on the Way to Freedom that Bonhoeffer names in the prison poem 
of that title (DBWE 8: 512-14) are discipline, action, suffering, and death. Given the 
preceding discussion, it is initially surprising that none of these obviously relate either to 
‘being-for-others’ or to the social location of creaturely freedom. Indeed, the stanza on 
‘discipline’ seems tightly focused on self-mastery in readiness for individual action: 


Chaste be your spirit and your body, subject to yourself completely 
in obedience seeking the goal that is set for your spirit. 
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Read in context, however, the key point to focus on is that the road to freedom begins 
with ‘obedience; which is at the same time the fulfilment of the goal of human ‘spirit —that 
is, of the image of God in humanity. ‘Discipline’ is undertaken in order to be open to 
obedience, as is seen when it issues, in the next stanza, in responsible ‘action’ following the 
command of God. The emphasis on action, and for that matter on discipline, also serves to 
close off a possible route to freedom in Bonhoeffer’s situation, namely that of retreating 
into a world of thoughts and ideals. As we shall see, for Bonhoeffer nothing can be properly 
human that relies upon the refusal of embodiment, or upon an escape from history. 

Of the greatest interest for an understanding of freedom in Bonhoeffer’s anthropology, 
however, are the stanzas on suffering and death. Suffering, in this text, does not mean 
pain or loss, but rather (reflecting Bonhoeffer’s prison experience) helplessness and the 
inability to act, captured in the image of bound hands. The important point is that the 
situation of helplessness is not an interruption or block on the ‘way to freedom, but 
rather a further step along it; and death, anticipated as the ‘greatest of feasts, is the cul- 
mination of that way. The person who is unable to act, forced into complete dependence, 
is in some sense more free than the person engaged in responsible action; but, again, the 
two moments are not contradictory, but rather different points on the same way. 
The paradox of the ‘creaturely freedon’—namely, that it is never one’s own but always 
received and yet is still the defining characteristic of human being—becomes more and 
more intense as the poem proceeds; the person is most free, most him- or herself, when 
he or she is least in control of the situation and most fully dependent on God. 

The personal and autobiographical character of the poem ‘Stations on the Way to 
Freedom’—with Bonhoeffers movement from the ‘discipline’ of life together in 
Finkenwalde, to ‘action’ in the conspiracy, to suffering and (by then foreseeable) death— 
does, however, give rise to some questions about Bonhoeffer’s account of freedom, and 
his anthropology as a whole. Does his account work best for someone who starts from a 
position where he—or she (although, as we shall see, gender is an issue here)—can take 
various kinds of responsible action? How does ‘freedom-for-others’ work in a situation 
in which people's lives are already determined and constrained to serve the interests of 
‘others; in which the inability to make one’s actions count is the norm rather than the 
exception? In other words, to quote Bonhoeffer’s well-known reflection on his family’s 
experience of living under Nazism, could the opportunity to see the human condition 
‘from below... from the perspective of the suffering’ (DBWE 8: 52) have made even more 
difference to Bonhoeffer’s account of the way to freedom? These questions take us for- 
ward into some of the possibilities for a critical dialogue with Bonhoeffer on the part of 
contemporary anthropology. 


BODY AND SPIRIT—THE HUMAN ANIMAL 


If the ‘other’ or the ‘You’ (Du) is such a key idea for Bonhoeffer’s theological anthropology, 
how does he deal with concrete issues of human ‘otherness’ and distinctiveness that arise 
within theological anthropology? One question that has received increasing (although 
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arguably still too little) attention in modern theological anthropology is the distinction 
and relation between humans and other animals and so what it means to do theology 
‘after Darwin. Considering this issue in relation to Bonhoeffer exposes both some of the 
promises and some of the gaps in his anthropology. 

Bonhoeffer’s explicit discussion of humanity’s connection with the animal world’ in 
dialogue with Darwin, in Creation and Fall, is relatively brief. Following the narrative of 
the first chapter of Genesis, Bonhoeffer first draws attention to the ‘essential difference’ 
between the creation of the human and ‘all God’s previous creative activity’ including 
the creation of the other animals (DBWE 3: 61). According to the notes made by a stu- 
dent in the Creation and Fall lectures, Bonhoeffer concedes without discussion that 
‘Darwin was right’ before moving directly to an account of the sense in which the creation 
of humanity is ‘“God’s new, free work’ in humanity’s imaging of God. 

This move makes perfect sense in the light of our preceding discussion. Bonhoeffer 
was never very likely to be interested in arguing about the implications of evolutionary 
biology for theological anthropology, because an evolutionary account will only ever be 
able to provide an account of what and how Homo sapiens comes to be, but not of who 
the human being is in relation to God and to the other. At the same time, to contemporary 
ears Bonhoeffer’s comments might sound rather dismissive of the place of humanity 
among the other animals and, more to the point, over-concerned to emphasise why and 
how the human is qualitatively different from other animals. Concerns about the ethical 
and practical implications of this emphasis on human uniqueness are reinforced when 
we see that Bonhoeffer is untroubled by the idea, drawn from his reading of the biblical 
text, that the human being is ‘lord’ over the other animals (66) and is to ‘rule’ and ‘master’ 
the earth. 

In this context, the fact that human rule over other animals and over the earth is 
articulated as a relationship of belonging is worth noting, even though it might not allay 
concerns about Bonhoeffer’s theological complicity in the disastrous effects of human 
determination to ‘master’ the earth. Bonhoeffer explains at some length that following 
the mandate to rule over the earth means precisely not seeking to escape the earth, or 
denying one’s embodiment. Here as elsewhere in Bonhoeffer’s anthropology, relation- 
ships of rule are primarily relationships of responsibility; they do not imply the power to 
dispose of, or abdicate connection with, that which is ruled over. The only reason human 
beings can have and exercise their particular calling in relation to the rest of creation— 
which, in Bonhoeffer’s work, is a calling to rule—is that they are part of creation. 

In the case of human ‘rule’ over earth, the key point Bonhoeffer emphasises is that the 
human being is a body, and does not merely possess a body; and being a body makes 
him or her a ‘piece of earth; inextricably bound to the earth. To reinforce the point—ifto 
make even more problematic the language of ‘mastery —on more than one occasion 
Bonhoeffer quotes Sirach 40.1 to refer to the earth as ‘our mother’ (DBWE 3: 76; DBWE 
10: 377-8). He suggests, with some justification, that the biblical image of Adam formed 
out of earth is even ‘stronger’ than what either Darwin or Feuerbach says about the 
material basis of human life. As might be expected, however, Bonhoeffer’s discussion of 
the importance of human embodiment is not only or mainly oriented to creation as 
such, but rather to Christology. The materiality and historicity of Christ, and of the 
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church as body of Christ, is the reality in the ‘middle’ of the human story that makes 
sense of human embodiment; to be bound to the earth, and to be embodied, is to be 
bound to the history that centres on the incarnation. 

Bonhoeffer is reluctant to discuss ‘how’ and ‘what’ questions in relation to humanity. 
If this seems to pull him away from discussing the implications of human ‘animality; it 
also closes off some routes in theological anthropology that have proven problematic. 
Bonhoeffer cannot articulate human beings’ likeness to God, or even human distinct- 
iveness, in terms of some property that human beings possess that other animals do not, 
some identifiable and measurable characteristic that makes us human and therefore 
special.” As we have seen, his account of the image of God in humanity is an account of 
humanity’s distinctive vocation, the particular freedom-for-God that emerges within 
the story of God with humanity. In other words, if there is ‘human uniqueness’ vis-a-vis 
the other animals, it is by virtue of the unique story of humanity with God and, primarily, 
because of the uniqueness of Christ. 

This in turn, we might think, calls into question any attempt to claim particular status 
or worth for human beings as such. If, as we noted, freedom is the characteristic that 
distinguishes humans from other animals, it is not a characteristic that they have so 
much as a characteristic that they receive; the only possible basis for human self-asser- 
tion over against other animals, or over against the rest of creation, is at the same time 
humanity’s point of greatest dependence. Even more strikingly, perhaps, the conditions 
of ‘suffering’ (helplessness) and death that Bonhoeffer places on the ‘way to freedom are 
conditions shared with other animals. Human distinctiveness may perhaps be seen, as 
Bonhoeffer claims, in the freedom to ‘affirm or to destroy’ one’s bodily life, but the direc- 
tion of travel, as it were, is towards a condition in which the lack of control over one’s life 
is recognized and embraced. 

All of this suggests that the underlying problem with Bonhoeffer’s account of non- 
human animals might not be that he is preoccupied with human uniqueness, nor that he 
reads the Genesis texts on ‘mastery’ of the earth in the way he does. His account of 
human uniqueness is an account of the specificity of vocation that does not, in principle, 
say anything about God’s relation to or purposes for the other animals. His reading of 
the Genesis texts arguably could and should, on his own terms, be re-read christologi- 
cally, so that the focus for reflection on the embodiment of human rule over the earth 
might be Christs embodied ‘rule’ through service and suffering. On both of these 
counts, Bonhoeffer’s theology contains resources that can be developed in the direction 
of contemporary concerns. 

The issue that remains, however, is whether his characterization of human freedom 
and responsible action only works if we start from a position of strength, needing to 
learn ‘suffering, needing to recognize limits, needing to embrace embodiment. The fact 


> Note, alongside this, that when he discusses the pressing—in his context—issue of euthanasia, and 
in particular the definition of ‘human’ life in the context of severe disability, he refuses to go down the 
path of enumerating characteristics that would make life count as ‘human life. Likewise, in the discussion 
of abortion he refuses to specify a point at which the foetus becomes ‘human. (DBWE 6: 195, 206) 
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that, for Bonhoeffer, relationships of rule or power are also relationships of belonging 
and responsibility, is very important for the rulers and the powerful to hear; but how 
does it work for the ruled or the powerless? 


POWER, GENDER AND PERSPECTIVE: 
THEOLOGICAL ANTHROPOLOGY BEYOND 
BONHOEFFER 


It is widely acknowledged that Bonhoeffer’s account of gender relations is problematic 
at many points, i.e. that his theology is, not to put too fine a point on it, sexist (see 
Muers, 2010, and Chapter 26 in this handbook). Criticisms of this aspect of his work 
have tended to focus on the notorious wedding sermon for Renate and Eberhard Bethge, 
which sets out uncritically a bourgeois vision of ‘the wife’ building a home ‘for the hus- 
band, while he as head of the household ‘bears the responsibility’ not only for the house- 
hold but also for the wife (DBWE 8: 84-6). Evidence from elsewhere in his writings 
suggests that this sermon was not an aberration. Bonhoeffer’s reading of the biblical 
texts, and of the structures (the mandates) for human life that they implied, consistently 
accords authority and responsibility to men over women, and in particular to husbands 
over wives; in the notes for his Ethics he specifically states that the idea of the equality of 
husband and wife (Mann und Frau) is ‘modern and unbiblical’ (Bonhoeffer, 1993: 86). It 
is not simply that he ignores gender difference, but that he recognizes it, and reaffirms, 
from a position of male privilege, a divine mandate for male privilege. 

As I have suggested elsewhere, it is not really adequate to dismiss this as irrelevant, 
simply Bonhoeffer being a ‘man of his times’ when in so many other areas he is now 
hailed as a thinker far in advance of his time, and when Christianity’s record on ques- 
tions of gender justice is so problematic. Neither, however, is it appropriate in my view to 
dismiss Bonhoeffer’s entire theological anthropology on the basis of his problematic 
account of gender. In this final brief section, I will suggest how a deeper reading into the 
problematic configuration of gender relations in Bonhoeffer can uncover resources for 
working with and beyond his theological anthropology. 

The first point to pick up, once again, is the primacy of the ‘who’ question as the 
question of transcendence in anthropology as well as in theology. On the face of it, this 
move by Bonhoeffer radically relativizes all determinations of roles based on particular 
characteristics of a human being including sex characteristics and gender assignments. 
My sex and my gender—just like, to refer back to an earlier discussion, the various prop- 
erties that pick me out as a specimen of Homo sapiens—are, in certain contexts, what 
I am, but they cannot, in Bonhoeffer’s terms, be who I am. The vocation of humanity in 
Christ cannot be determined or controlled by gender, race, class, age, or any other know- 
able characteristic of individuals or groups. To this extent, Bonhoeffer’s prioritization 
of the ‘who’ question takes us straight to the ringing affirmation of Galatians 3:28 that 
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“there is no longer Jew or Greek, there is no longer slave or free, there is no longer male 
and female’ and thence, we should remember, straight to the German church struggle, 
and the steadfast refusal to allow divisions within the church on the basis of supposed 
racial difference. 

We should not, however, assume that there is a simple contradiction between this 
prioritisation of the ‘who’ question and Bonhoeffer’s account of gender relations. His 
commitment to speaking about anthropology in concrete, specific, and historical 
terms—i.e. to understanding the responsibility into which the human person is called, 
in terms of real lived relationships and not abstract ideals—paradoxically leads him into 
the situation where he not only fails to notice, but actually reaffirms, certain problematic 
existing structures of ‘responsibility —because they appear to him simply as part of 
‘reality. 

More than this, his own privileged location—however we might want to qualify that 
term in the light of his experiences under Nazism—affects the way that he understands 
freedom and responsibility. The deeper problem might not be his failure to fully recog- 
nize women’s free responsibility; it might be, in fact, that his whole understanding of 
free responsibility is itself gendered, skewed towards a position of privilege. It might be 
that the whole story of finding one’s limit in the other, learning to receive one’s freedom 
rather than to possess it, disciplining the will, responding with obedience, taking 
responsible action, and finally letting go of that action in ‘suffering, has another side, a 
side that Bonhoeffer only glimpses towards the end of his life, and that begins with ‘the 
perspective of the suffering’ 

If this suggestion is correct, however, one appropriate response might be to go even 
further into theological anthropology with Bonhoeffer. I have proposed above that his 
personalism provides the prima facie basis for a critique of gender-based restrictions on 
women (or, indeed, on anyone who does not fit the male norm); and beyond this, his 
demand for concretion in theological anthropology allows us to see beyond bland 
affirmations of equality (as an ideal that serves as an excuse for not doing anything); to 
engage with real asymmetries of power and responsibility, and with how they shape and 
misshape our anthropological vision; and to do all of this towards the horizon of the 
open future or, as Bonhoeffer puts it, the ‘wideness of heaven. The contingent limits of 
Bonhoeffer’s vision for theological anthropology should not surprise us, but they should 
not prescribe the future direction of the conversation of which he is a part. 
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INTRODUCTION 


THEOLOGIANS tend to pick out various ‘moments’ in the movement of salvation. What 
is done ‘for us’ in saving events is narrated; its logic is explicated. The reality that this 
divine action establishes is examined: the identity and existence of the saved; what is 
passing away and what is coming into being. This cannot long be pursued without dis- 
cussing the dynamics of its ongoing advent in the refashioning patterns of devotion and 
obedience through which salvation is revealed, celebrated, and sought. And its contours 
become, in turn, a lens for the church, through which all reflection and action in the 
world must be drawn, without exception. Central to all the above, of course, is the agency 
at work in this salvific economy: Who is the one who saves, and in which ways is human- 
ity related to or incorporated into the saviour through this work? 

Soteriology reckons in various ways and to varying extents with these aspects, devel- 
oping distinctive idioms—such as that of the classical doctrine of justification—as it 
proceeds. Yet in so doing, theologians also gesture toward that which must remain in 
view throughout as a unified movement. As the late John Webster remarks, 


As it tries to explicate how God is savingly at work... Christian soteriology stretches 
both backwards and forwards from this central event...back into the will of God, 
and forward into the life of the many, who by it are made righteous... Soteriology 
thus participates in the double theme of all Christian theology, namely God and all 
things in God...no part of Christian teaching is unrelated to soteriology, whether 
immediately or indirectly. (Webster, 2015: 143) 


For Webster, nothing is unrelated to this movement, and its encompassing scope as 
well as its integrity must be consistently articulated. The abstraction of any one 
‘moment’ of salvation from the whole, in theology or practice, will be mutually warping 
or diminishing. Furthermore, Webster adds, the salvation of God must never be permit- 
ted by the theologian to subsume the vision of the God of salvation: “The salvation of 
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creatures is a great affair, but not the greatest, which is God’s majesty and its promulga- 
tion’ (Webster, 2015: 148). Webster here criticizes a functionalizing drift that he detects 
especially among Protestant theologians. For Luther, for example, the theology of justi- 
fication is ‘rector et iudex super omnia genera doctrinarum (ruler and judge among all 
doctrines). And symptomatically, for Melanchthon, ‘to know Christ’ is ‘to know his ben- 
efits; not to ‘perceive his natures and the mode of his incarnation, nor to ‘philosophise 
about the mysteries of the trinity’ (Melanchthon, 2014: 55). The risk of such a posture is 
that the work of Christ comes to exhaust or obscure his person, while the mysteries of 
the trinity and incarnation may atrophy or become rarefied. Accordingly, Webster's 
broader worry is about a kind of soteriocentrism that cedes the primacy of the triune 
God in all Christian thinking to a salvific economy, the animation and coherence of 
which thereby becomes unsustainable. 

Against such criteria, some may ultimately judge Bonhoeffer’s own engagements in this 
enterprise not to stretch quite far enough ‘backwards and forwards —perhaps especially 
‘backwards’ in that his discussion of God’s triune life is notably sparse. Nevertheless, 
Bonhoeffer is a theologian whose thinking about sin and salvation consistently wrestles 
to articulate the seamlessness of God’s saving activity, to which no domain of either 
theology or life stands unrelated. His soteriology functions both critically and positively 
to this end. Thus, we often find Bonhoeffer attacking false polarities and shrunken con- 
ceptuality with respect to salvation: faith and the church communal, revelation and 
devotional life, grace and discipleship, reconciliation and ethics—all are polemically 
presented as part of a single sweep. And his theological polemics are all driven by the 
unifying vision of the person of Christ, from which positions criticized are perceived to 
demur. As a Protestant and a Lutheran, Bonhoeffer’s soteriology is doubtless inseparable 
from both the cardinal doctrine of justification and its concomitant grasp of Christ as 
existing pro me: whose person and work are both utterly ‘for us and for our salvation. Yet 
emphatically, for Bonhoeffer, ‘Christology is not soteriology (DBWE 12: 308). We shall 
see that Bonhoeffer’s construal of these doctrines is resistant to the aforementioned 
functionalism insofar as the saving work of Christ does not exhaust, but is rather wholly 
rooted in and shaped by, his person. And it is Christ, in turn, who tethers together the 
various soteriological moments. Thus the words of Johann von Hofmann—another 
Lutheran, whom Bonhoeffer quotes in his very first work—remain an apt summary to 
the last: “We are reconciled not only by him, but in him. Hence to understand his person 
and history properly is to understand our reconciliation properly’ (cf. DBWE 1: 142). 


THE PERSON OF CHRIST 


Among the most persistent features of Bonhoeffer’s theology is the sense that the Christ 
who saves is not just an individual, but one into whose person humanity is incorporated. 
Though consonant with tradition, Bonhoeffer develops this in distinctive fashion. 
Christ’s incarnate life is not just a flawless rendition of a human existence, nor a merely 
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demonstrative prelude to a saving death. Either of these interpretations risks a descent 
from the ‘living reality’ of Christ’s person into Christ as ‘principle’ or ‘idea (cf. DBWE 
4:43; DBWE 12: 299), behind which lurks—in addition to the aforementioned function- 
alist tendency—a soteriology that lurches helplessly between the false poles of moralism 
and what Bonhoeffer calls ‘cheap grace’. For Bonhoeffer, soteriology instead begins with 
the person who assumes, recapitulates, and renews human existence in his life, death, 
and resurrection, and who opens this existence to us. In Christ, God has not only acted, 
but enduringly is ‘for us. And being drawn into the life that is realised in his person, we 
too are drawn into life for others: It is this that provides the Christological point of 
departure for Bonhoeffer’s engagements with the doctrine of justification. 

Bonhoeffer restates and further promulgates this sense of Christ’s person in various 
ways throughout his writings. Sanctorum Communio (1930) presents Christ as the 
‘corporate person (Kollektivperson) of a ‘new humanity, a ‘humanity-in-Christ’ that is 
realized in him and is actualized in the church that Bonhoeffer takes to be ‘Christ exist- 
ing as church-community (DBWE 1:146, 214). Act and Being (1931) similarly develops a 
vision of the corporate Christ (Gesamtperson) and of ‘being-in-Christ’ as the gift of 
Christ’s ‘own self to the new humanity in Christ’ (DBWE 2: 111-12). In Creation and Fall 
(1933), the renewed ‘centre’ (Mitte) from which humanity lives is Christ himself—he is 
the end of the old, and therefore the new (DBWE 3: 22, 140). Throughout the Christology 
lectures of 1933, it is not just Christ’s work but his very person that is pro me, and the 
‘who’ of Christ is both the 'God-human’ and a ‘new humanity’ that transforms the ‘who’ 
of all those he encounters (DBWE 12: 315). In Discipleship (1937), the answered call binds 
the disciple’s whole person to the living person of Christ, and the notion of ‘costly grace’ 
developed here rests upon this ‘incarnate Son of God’ being ‘both an individual self and 
the new humanity, who has renewed ‘the form’ of humanity, and whose ‘image’ the disciple 
comes to bear (DBWE 4: 215, 281). In Life Together (1939), Christ is once again pro me in 
his person as ‘the mediator’ for to be drawn into Christ is for Christ to step in between 
persons in order to unite them with both God and one another on the basis of the fact 
that ‘wherever he is, he bears our flesh, he bears us. And, where he is, there we are too’ 
(DBWE 5: 33). At the heart of the manuscripts for Bonhoeffer’s Ethics (1940-3) stands the 
‘Christ-reality’ (Christuswirklichkeit) in which God has ‘borne, accepted, and reconciled 
the world’ Once again here, ‘God changes God’s form into human form in order that 
human beings can become, not God, but human before God’ (DBWE 6: 55, 96). And 
finally, in the enigmatic musings from prison (1943-5), the ‘critique of religion’ is as 
much a foil for this vivid theology of incorporation into Christ’s person as the critiques 
of grace and of ethics had been before it. The question of a ‘religionless Christianity’ 
itself remains subordinate to the question ‘Who is Jesus Christ, for us, today? and the 
soteriological core of that correspondence is the ‘man for others’ that ‘calls not to a 
new religion but to life, the Christ in league with whom one becomes not ‘a saint’ but 
‘becomes a human being, a Christian’ (DBWE 8: 482-6). 

Close to the heart of all Bonhoeffer’s reflection on sin and salvation, then, stands a 
focal image of the Christ who creates a ‘new humanity. Drawing directly from the 
Adam-Christ typology found in the writings of Paul (Rom. 5; 1 Cor. 15), and often 
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accompanied in his thought by another scriptural figure—that of the ‘body of Christ’ 
(Rom. 12; 1 Cor. 12; Eph. 3, 5)—Bonhoeffer here repeatedly takes up a figure that is hardly 
out of place, either in a Lutheran context, or its Augustinian hinterland, including the 
Theologia Germanica that Luther had so loved. It had, furthermore, been developed 
energetically by the early Barth as well as other dialectical theologians. Bonhoeffer’s own 
creative formulation of that typology recurs consistently throughout his works, even if it 
is neither the sole nor the master image. 

Naturally, the presence of so many didactic and occasional works dictates that 
Bonhoeffer’s reflections on sin and salvation are an admixture of deliberative reworking 
and the expositing of a lesser-digested theological inheritance. These reflections are also 
spread not just between the years of his working life, but between diverse genres and 
registers. The soteriology articulated by Sanctorum Communio in 1930, for instance, is 
in some ways rather different from what is offered in the 1932 catechism Bonhoeffer 
co-authored with Franz Hildebrandt (DBWE 11: 259), and different in turn from the 
devotional writing of Discipleship, as well as his many lectures, exercises, and sermons. 
This chapter might fruitfully plot a number of courses through this diverse corpus, cen- 
tring on justification, the ‘simple obedience’ of Christ and humanity, or the notion of 
Stellvertretung. But it is Bonhoeffer’s distinctive vision of the person of Christ, and per- 
sons in Christ, which supplies the cantus firmus (to adopt another of his images) with 
which various lines of soteriological thought are harmonized. For Bonhoeffer, that 
vision cannot fail to issue in a shape for Christian life and the church, just as it cannot 
but be the basis for its social and political action. And it provides, furthermore, the pivot 
for a reworking of the doctrine of justification that deepens but does not jettison its basic 
insight: in view of Christ’s person, the theologian must speak not only of righteousness 
reckoned but of personal existence itself as constituted extra nos (outside ourselves), in 
relation to the one who died and now lives pro nobis (for us), and who draws us into him 
and thereby coram deo (before God). We turn first to early developments and examples, 
and then to later works. 


EARLY WoRKS 


Sanctorum Communio and Act and Being set some basic, abiding coordinates for 
Bonhoeffer’s understanding of sin and salvation. While the point of departure in both 
dissertations is the church (DBWE 1: 134; DBWE 2: 31-2), the ecclesiology of these works is 
shot through with soteriology, and Bonhoeffer’s aim is always to think from the church into 
a coherent theological vision. Crucially, then, the church is not just a ‘religious community’ 
but a ‘reality of revelation (DBWE 1: 133-4), and its sociality derives not from ‘religion’ 
as a corporate phenomenon, but from the expressly social nature of God’s saving work in 
Christ (DBWE 1: 142; DBWE 2: 111-12). Thus to start with the church is to start with sin 
and salvation, and Bonhoeffer’s early work construes all these in terms of persons and 
relations, seeking ‘the social intention of all the basic Christian concepts’ (DBWE1: 21-2). 
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In Sanctorum Communio, Bonhoeffer surveys subjective notions of personhood that 
trade upon the concepts ofact and consciousness, as well as those that trade on substan- 
tial categories, and which define persons as instances of a certain nature or being 
(DBWE 1: 45). Identifying shortcomings in both, Bonhoeffer wishes to recognize social- 
ity as a distinct category, and to construe personhood primarily in terms of a relation. 
Here, Bonhoeffer borrows from Kierkegaard a theologically freighted term also 
employed by other dialectical theologians. Personal existence is continually constituted 
by the ‘moment’ (Augenblick) of divine address that elicits personhood itself in ‘response 
to a demand} and which is mediated in the address and claim of the human other 
(DBWE 1: 54). Persons are certainly also constituted by the historical and social contexts 
in which they are wholly enmeshed, but for Bonhoeffer, a ‘Christian concept of person’ 
demands an account of how those subjective dynamics are constantly animated, ‘ever 
and again, by the encounter with God and neighbour in which persons are ‘created in 
the moment of being moved’ (DBWE 1: 49). It may seem strange to begin this way, with 
the theological structure of personhood. But as the dissertation unfolds, it becomes 
clear that while the account pertains to persons and relations as such, it is derived 
by working backwards from the dialectical theology of the “Word of God’ Though 
trenchantly engaged in these pages with currents in social thought, this is an account of 
human existence constituted from without (extra nos) in response (antworten) to divine 
address (anrufen). Put otherwise, Bonhoeffer deduces a Christian social philosophy 
from the dynamics of salvation and faith. Bonhoeffer’s Doktorvater, Reinhold Seeberg, 
rightly observes the injection of Barth’s theology at this very point (DBWE 9: 176). 

Developing the account further, Bonhoeffer argues that the theologian must also 
adopt a realist stance with respect to ‘corporate’ personhood, recognizing that not only 
the creaturely T, but the creaturely ‘We’ is created by and responds to divine address 
(DBWE 1: 118). If the corporate is regarded only as an aggregate of individuals, the 
theologian will fail to grasp the fundamentally social nature of sin and salvation. 
Bonhoeffer takes up the classical Adam-Christ typology as well as the language of 
the ‘body of Christ’ in a distinctive fashion here, speaking of Adam and Christ not 
just as individuals but as the two ‘collective persons’ that define all human existence: 
humanity-in-Adam (Adamsmenschheit or the corpus Adae) and humanity-in-Christ 
(Christusmenschheit or the corpus Christi) (DBWE 1: 127; cf. DBWE 2: 103). In the 
Kollektivperson of Adam, the human response to this constitutive address is fundamen- 
tally refutative and defined by ‘selfishness’ (Selbstsucht) (DBWE 1: 107). A breach in 
communion with both God and one another thus inflects all social and historical forms, 
since sin constrains the very scope of human agency or Geist (DBWE 1: 107, 125). And 
salvation comes as Christ enters this ‘old humanity of Adam (DBWE 1: 148), living out 
ofa very different, obedient, and self-donating response to this address, dying and rising 
again in order to open this response to others in the creation of ‘a new humanity, Christ’s 
church’ (DBWE 1: 107). Here it is not simply that a different response to the divine and 
human ‘You’ becomes possible, but that this human response is drawn into the definitive 
response offered by the Christ who is both divine and human. With the realizing of a 
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new Kollektivperson in Christ, God not only encounters ‘the person as You, but “enters 
into” the person as (DBWE 1:56). 

Bonhoeffer is adamant that these ‘concepts of person and community’ can never be 
abstracted from the ‘real historical dialectic’ of their soteriological context, the turning 
of which is effected by the Christ who saves. Neither can be ‘understood theologically in 
itself, but ‘only within an intrinsically broken history, as conveyed in the concepts of 
primal state, sin, and reconciliatio (DBWE 1: 162). ‘Primal’ humanity—conceived 
prior to or apart from sin and fallenness—is only known as ‘hope projected backwards’ 
by the church of Christ (DBWE 1: 61). Sinful humanity, meanwhile, is discovered only in 
the movement of Christ’s saving work: ‘only by faith do we know that we are sinners’ 
(DBWE 2: 137). Thus, Bonhoeffer’s early social theology and ecclesiology are already 
anchored in the person of Christ pro nobis and in an embedded doctrine of justification. 
In view of Christ’s person, which constitutes the personal reality of the church, all ‘basic 
theological concepts’ must be thought through in fundamentally social terms. Both dis- 
sertations provide sustained critiques of sub-personal or a-social theological concepts, 
whether of fallenness, grace, revelation, or church. And this concern animates even the 
most protracted passages of philosophical interlocution in these works. We now look 
closer at sin and salvation in turn. 

In Act and Being, Bonhoeffer writes that ‘a mode of being must be ascribed to sin 
which, on the one hand, expresses the fully inexcusable and contingent character of sin 
that breaks forth anew in the act and which, on the other hand, makes it possible to 
understand sin as the master into whose hands human beings are utterly delivered’ 
(DBWE 2: 145). This terse statement indicates the way in which Bonhoeffer brings the 
controlling questions of Act and Being to bear upon this doctrine. Key here is the invoca- 
tion of Luther’s dictum ‘prius est enim esse quam operari, prius autem pati quam esse’ 
(‘being has priority over acting, but being acted upon is prior to being, DBWE 2: 116). 
There is that which holds mastery over human beings, and theology wrestles to articu- 
late conceptually how humanity is culpably and yet inescapably sinful in Adams fall. As 
in Sanctorum Communio, sin is understood neither as mere act, nor in substantialist 
terms as being, but as that which has come to define human persons and relations. 
Bonhoeffer re-articulates this priority of ‘being acted upon’ (pati) over being (esse) as a 
kind of ‘being-in’: "Being-in-Adam...a more pointed ontological and more biblically 
based...designation for esse peccator (DBWE 2: 136). He explains, “The “I” is not an 
individual, but always in humanity...everyone, as human being, stands within the 
humanity of Adam’ and ‘in Adam act is constitutive for being as being is for act’ 
(DBWE 2: 146). 

Bonhoeffer thus wishes to parse a broadly Lutheran doctrine of sin in social terms. In 
Sanctorum Communio, he writes: ‘Humanity is the comprehensive community that 
embraces all communities...the collective person of humanity...capable of being 
addressed’ (DBWE 1: 121). In the Kollektivperson of Adam, ‘the structure of humanity... 
is unique because it is both composed of many isolated individuals and yet is one, as the 
humanity that has sinned as a whole’ (DBWE 1: 121)—humanity-in-Adam’s response 
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to being so addressed defines the very structure of relations, and is tragically and 
paradoxically alienating. Here Bonhoeffer invokes another of Luther’s formulae, namely, 
the ‘cor curvum in se’ (the ‘heart turned in upon itself’). Bonhoeffer calls sin ‘the inver- 
sion of the human will (of human essence) into itself’ (DBWE 2: 145). The sinful 
response to this address is a fundamental shirking of the claim of the divine and human 
other. And since, for Bonhoeffer, this is the relation that constitutes us as persons, it rep- 
resents what Bonhoeffer later calls ‘a quarrel with life’ itself (DBWE 3; 12.2.12). Act and 
Being states the collision in more philosophical terms: ‘Ontologically this means that sin 
is the violation of Dasein (created being) by its concrete being-how-it-is (Wiesein)’ 
(DBWE 2: 137-8). Sin is thus a violation against both God and self, and Bonhoeffer will 
adopt from Luther a third characterization of sin as humanity sicut deus: pretenders to 
divinity, ‘in Adam they were creator and creature all at once’ (DBWE 2: 151). 

Bonhoeffer’s social understanding of sin has implications for the manner of its 
transmission as well as its effects. Sin is neither biologically nor empirically but rather 
socially communicated, in the distinctive sense outlined above. Thus, this aspect of the 
doctrine functions not to offer a ‘genetic’ or historical account of sin’s origins, but an 
account of its continual activation in the ‘moment’ of humanity-in-Adam’s response to 
the address of God and neighbour: ‘Everything obviously depends upon finding the acts 
of the whole in the sinful individual act’ (DBWE 1: 115). Nevertheless, Bonhoeffer does 
not for this reason lack resources to speak about sin in its variegated, historical mani- 
festation. While sin constitutes ‘the break in immediate community with God, and like- 
wise in human community; such that ‘the whole spiritual orientation of humanity was 
altered’ (DBWE 1: 107), this breech constitutes the fulcrum of all human formation: “The 
ontic-ethical basic-relations in the state of sin not only are fundamental for all personal 
social relations, but also condition even their empirical formation’ (DBWE 1: 125). Sin is 
always more than historical in this sense, but never less. 

Invoking Luther once more, Bonhoeffer states that ‘sola fide credendum est nos esse 
peccatores’ (‘only by faith do we know that we are sinners, DBWE 2: 137). Bonhoeffer’s 
construal of the Kollektivperson of sinful humanity is premised upon his account of sal- 
vation; a backwards glance from the vantage point of revelation. His basic claim—that 
‘for human beings, to exist means to stand, act, and decide under God’s claim (DBWE 2: 
96) —is derived from revelation insofar as ‘every concept of existence that is not formed 
by being encountered or not being encountered by Christ...in its historical totality’ is 
‘inauthentic (DBWE 2: 116). Encountering salvation, humanity discovers too the sinful 
response to God that has poisoned the well of personhood from which all historical 
existence flows. We learn there that ‘the primal community, where God speaks and the 
word becomes deed and history through human beings, is broken. Therefore God must 
personally speak and act, and at the same time accomplish a new creation of human 
beings (DBWE 1: 142). 

To be saved in Christ, then, is to be incorporated into a new and very different 
Kollektivperson: ‘Christ’s history is marked by the fact that in it humanity-in-Adam is 
transformed into humanity-in-Christ’ (DBWE 1: 147). Christ, who is both ‘reconciling 
divine love’ and ‘the humanity that is to be reconciled’ (DBWE 1: 142), becomes 
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‘the foundation, the cornerstone, the pioneer, the master builder’ of a ‘new humanity’ 
and also ‘at all times a real presence... for it is Christ’s body’ (DBWE 1: 138). And he does 
so both by his individual obedience, and by the way in which in him we find God ‘no 
longer approaching us in demand and summons, purely as You, but instead by giving 
Gods own self as an I, opening God’s own heart’ (DBWE 1: 142). These early ruminations 
on the mystery of salvation laid the foundations for the ever-intensifying Christological 
concentration of Bonhoeffer’s later works, with Act and Being reiterating the same basic 
claim: ‘Christ has given Christ’s own self to the new humanity in Christ so that the person 
of Christ draws together in itself all whom Christ has won, binding and committing 
Christ to them and them to one another’ (DBWE 2: 112). 

While emphasising that Christ lives and is present pro nobis, Bonhoeffer extends this 
social rendition of the doctrine of salvation into the logic of the atonement and the sig- 
nificance of Christ’s saving death. Tightly bound to Christ’s person and Kollektivperson 
is the notion of Christ's Stellvertretung, or ‘vicarious representative action. Christ vicari- 
ously represents ‘the whole history of humanity in his historical life’ (DBWE 1: 147), 
meeting the ‘claim of God and of human beings’ with self-giving love. But as this 
answered address of God once again meets the distorted response of sinful humanity 
that brings ‘the son of God to the cross (DBWE 1: 151), we perceive a further dimension 
of this Stellvertretung: now, God in Christ somehow takes upon himself not only the 
‘consequences of sin’ but fallen humanity itself, as ‘vicarious representative love and 
obedience to God triumphs over sin’ (DBWE 1: 155). Bonhoeffer again echoes Luther, for 
whom the ‘punitive character of the suffering of Jesus’ receives ‘all the emphasis’ (DBWE 
1: 155). Yet this, for Bonhoeffer, is an act that breaks the bounds of any moral, legal, or 
civic framework in which we might attempt to couch it, since in all these one cannot 
conceive of a vicarious act that takes on anything other than ‘consequence. Bonhoeffer 
asks, ‘How can we lay our fault upon another person and ourselves go free?’ That Christ 
bears this fault depends wholly on the uniqueness of his person: it ‘is not an ethical pos- 
sibility or standard, but solely the reality of the divine love for the church-community; it 
is not an ethical, but a theological concept’ (DBWE 1: 156). Only Christ lays down not 
just possessions, honour, freedom, or even life but his very person. And the result of this 
unrepeatably whole self-gift is not just the benefits of his ‘work’ on the cross, but the 
incorporation of our whole person into his: “We acknowledge Christ, however, as vicarious 
representative for our person as a whole, and thus owe everything to hin’ (DBWE 1: 156). 
The Stellvertretung of Christ is that he stands not merely with people but as and for them 
in his person, unto their redemption (DBWE 1: 147). 

In developing this idea, Bonhoeffer also resists the common criticism that justifica- 
tion involves a ‘legal fiction. In the person of Christ, ‘God does not overlook sin; that 
would mean not taking human beings seriously as personal beings in their very culp- 
ability; and that would mean no re-creation of the person, and therefore no re-creation 
of community’ (DBWE 1: 155). Christ’s ‘vicarious representative action’ takes place 
‘within concrete time and... for all times’ (DBWE 1: 155), in a way that becomes the fount 
of a new response to God and neighbour that amounts to a recreation of both person 
and community. Henceforth all responses to God along with all Christian action for 
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others are included within and animated by the response of Christ in this vicarious 
representative action. The ‘will of God must be actualised ever anew, no longer in a fun- 
damental way for all people’ but in ‘personal appropriation’ of that which ‘is completed 
in Christ’ (DBWE 1: 142). 

Bonhoeffer’s understanding of the reality of the ‘new humanity’ is defined in part by 
this logic of atonement. In the Christ who is ‘for us, agents are turned outward to one 
another in ‘acts of love (DBWE 1: 184). The lives of individuals in the church ‘with and 
for one another’ thus flow expressly from Christs own Stellvertretung and are characterized 
not by ‘solidarity’ so much as participation in Christ’s vicarious action, of which he 
remains the living, animating force (DBWE 1: 147). In this way, what Christ has endur- 
ingly realized for humanity in relation to both God and neighbour is actualized in a way 
that is constitutive for the church. Bonhoeffer envisages a polemical unity between 
Christ and the church here in that, “The possibility of the church not being actualised by 
the Holy Spirit simply no longer exists; the church that is established in Christ and 
already completed in reality must necessarily be actualised’ He adds, “There is no rela- 
tion to Christ in which the relation to the church is not necessarily established as well’ 
(DBWE 1:127). 

These, then, are some aspects of Bonhoeffer’s earliest account of sin and salvation, 
centred upon the person of Christ in whom the act of atonement, the reality of salvation, 
and the life of the church all cohere. Again, Bonhoeffer quotes Hofmann: “To under- 
stand his person and history properly is to understand our reconciliation properly’ 
(DBWE 1: 142). And the concepts of person and community within Bonhoeffer’s first 
works are themselves established by extrapolating from the dynamics of justification, 
both in the notion of being constituted extra nos by the addressing Word, and in the fun- 
damental place of the ‘real historical dialectic between old and new beyond which we 
cannot conceptually stray. 


SUBSEQUENT DEVELOPMENTS 


These fundaments of Bonhoeffer’s early soteriology become enduring features of his 
thought. If his later work is better known for ethical and ecclesiological emphases, these 
are nevertheless rooted in the dialectic between the old and new humanity of which 
Christ is the thread and fulcrum. The steadily intensifying Christology characterizing 
the later works is, to that extent, an expanding account of the mystery of salvation. 
Moving more swiftly through a broader range of works, we now offer some examples of 
the way in which a tight connection between Christ’s person and work, and a profound 
sense of incorporation into Christ, are maintained and enriched. 

In Creation and Fall (1933), Bonhoeffer reads Genesis ‘in a way that begins with Christ 
and only then moves on toward him as its goal, on the basis of the claim that “Christ is 
the beginning, the new, the end of our whole world’ (DBWE 3: 22). Consonant with the 
earlier notion of primal humanity as ‘hope projected backwards’ by the church in Christ, 
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an interpretive crux of the work is the way in which we perceive Adam's life with God 
‘not by means of our own imagination but only from the new centre’ which is Christ 
(DBWE 3: 92). Adam’s is a life of ‘utterly unbroken and unified obedience’ in ‘innocence 
and ignorance of disobedience’ (DBWE 3: 84)—a life that ‘disturbs and criticises us who 
stand in Adams fall. Once again, then, sin is a matter of refusing the divine claim, and 
once again the dialectic of sin and salvation is placed as a constraint upon all thought. 

Bonhoeffer returns above all to the question of sin here, developing the notion of 
‘primal obedience’ in contrast to the ‘ethical deliberatior of fallen humanity. Bonhoeffer 
had ventured already in his Barcelona lectures (1928/9) that the narrative arc of sin and 
salvation should be taken as more basic than ethical categories, such that the fall might 
even be said to represent, in part, a fall into ‘the knowledge of good and evil’ (DBWE 10: 
363). Returning to the theme here in specific relation to the tree of the knowledge of 
good and evil, Bonhoeffer now articulates the fall as descent into the tragic frame of the 
‘split-apart world’ in which ethical deliberation takes its rise, set over against a primal 
state ‘beyond good and evil. This primal state of obedience is to be conceived as ‘not 
simply part of the make up, a qualitas of humankind; but as that which humanity has 
‘from God and before God’ (DBWE 3: 84). Once again, here, human existence is itself 
extra nos, receptive, and responsive. Bonhoeffer reframes this notion as the divine 
‘centre’ from which Edenic humanity lives, and turning again to the notion of sin as 
living sicut deus, narrates the way that centre is ‘transgressed’ and occupied in the fall. 
Again humanity—being already ‘like God, imago dei—seeks illegitimately to become 
godlike on the pretence of being its own creator: “Wanting to live, being unable to live, 
having to live—that is the way in which humankind-sicut-deus is dead. And this life of 
Adams is now a continuing, renewed rebellion against this Dasein; it is a quarrel with 
life (DBWE 3: 142). It is the transgressing of this ‘centre’ that fragments all reflection and 
action: "Because we do not exist in a state of unity, our thinking is torn apart as well’ and 
“With all their powers of thinking, they remain tied to this torn-apart world, to antithesis, 
to contradiction’ (DBWE 3: 92). Bonhoeffer’s soteriology is restated here in terms of 
Christ’s restoration of this centre, which transcends the ‘split-apart world: 

In 1933, Bonhoeffer delivered his famous lectures on Christology. Preserved only by 
way of student notes, they nevertheless supply perhaps the clearest window onto the pro 
me Christology animating Bonhoeffer’s whole understanding of sin and salvation. With 
respect to Christ, the enquiry must be about his person. In Bonhoeffer’s opening medita- 
tion, Christ is the one of whom we must ask not ‘How? but ‘Who?’ And even to be able to 
ask this question is to have been encountered and drawn into the one who ‘stands for his 
new humanity before God, through whom the questioner has ‘been justified and 
received grace’ (DBWE 12: 305). That which is for us here is Christ himself, in person, 
and in meeting his ‘claim; the refusal of the other in sin is overcome. 

Bonhoeffer asks with respect to Christ, ‘Do the works interpret the person or the 
person the works?’ (DBWE 12: 308), and answers: “The person of Jesus Christ is, in fact, 
its own work’ (DBWE 12: 312). This claim is then deployed in critique of sub-personal 
notions of both sin and grace, which rest upon ‘Christ as power but not as person. Here, 
Bonhoeffer resists the functionalist drift of certain currents in Christology and soteriology. 
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Where Christ is treated as ‘ideational power; ‘value... influence and image’ he is reduced 
to his work: ‘Tf Jesus, in his essence, is a power, then his being is no more than his works 
and his person no more than what he has done’ (DBWE 12: 311). It is in this sense that, for 
Bonhoeffer, ‘Christology is not soteriology. And yet, as Bonhoeffer’s introductory 
remarks make clear, Christology can be contemplated only as Christ savingly encounters 
humanity: “The being of Christ’s person is essentially relatedness to me. His being-Christ 
is his being-for-me. This pro-me is not to be understood as an effect that issues from 
Christ or as a form that he assumes incidentally, but is to be understood as the being of 
his very person’ (DBWE 12: 314). 

Thus, Bonhoeffer’s Christology issues in a person-centred soteriology. Only in this 
way are ‘the being and the works of Christ’ rightly maintained since ‘Christ acts as the 
new humanity, he is in it, because it is in him, because in him God both judges the new 
humanity and pardons it’ (DBWE 12: 315). Consequently, with respect to humanity, too, the 
person must interpret the work. ‘Any other view of the human person; says Bonhoeffer, 
‘leads to justification of the person through works’ (DBWE 12: 308). Salvation is to be 
renewed in our person through incorporation into Christ’s person, and Bonhoeffer 
narrates vividly here the way in which this means incorporation into his death and 
resurrection: the ‘Counter-Logos’ of Christ that encounters, kills, and renews the ‘Logos’ 
of humanity. 

If these two works display the maturation of certain aspects of Bonhoeffer’s soteriology 
in the turbulent and transitional years of 1932/3, then a third work, Discipleship (1937), 
reflects his thought in the very different context of Finkenwalde and the Confessing 
Church. Bonhoeffer himself regards this work as a reappraisal of the ‘Pauline doctrine of 
justification and sanctification (DBWE 14: 253). His reading of Paul, and the emphasis 
on the complementing soteriology of the Gospels, bear that out. But Discipleship is 
also deeply engaged in debates about the legacy of Luther’s doctrine of justification. 
Indeed, Bonhoeffer in places reads Luther against Lutheranism, in aid ofa soteriology of 
‘costly grace’ 

Bonhoeffer writes, ‘Cheap grace means grace as doctrine, as principle, as system. It 
means forgiveness of sins as a general truth; it means God’s love as merely a Christian 
idea of God’ (DBWE 4: 43). And the remedy of such a picture is, as we might anticipate, 
grace as person: ‘Cheap grace is, thus, denial of God’s living word, denial of the incarna- 
tion of the word of God... Cheap grace is grace without discipleship, grace without the 
cross, grace without the living incarnate Jesus Christ’ (DBWE 4: 43-4). Reprising the 
critique of sub-personal theological concepts, Bonhoeffer adds that ‘cheap grace’ is 
grace not just as idea or principle but even as ‘presupposition’: assumed in advance, 
devoid of appropriation, and deflating of Christian action insofar as ‘our deeds are in 
vain, even in the best of lives’ (DBWE 4: 29). Bonhoeffer clearly vies against justification 
as a legal fiction or blanket declaration. Any notion of justification premised on principle 
rather than Christ’s person will fail to find room to speak of the justification of persons: 
‘Cheap grace means justification of sin but not of the sinner. Because grace alone does 
everything, everything can stay in its old ways’ (DBWE 4: 43). It is by the move back 
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towards the person of Christ that Bonhoeffer finds room to speak of justification of the 
sinner, not just of sin. 

Bonhoeffer’s counterproposal of ‘costly grace’ brings justification and sanctification 
into close concert, and forms the soteriological backdrop of the calls to discipleship that 
the work explores. Apart from ‘the call, even the most heroic ‘ethical adventure’ has 
nothing to do with discipleship (DBWE 4: 64). The call arises within the situation, but 
the situation itself gains significance only in its being bound to the call: ‘Only the call of 
Jesus Christ qualifies it as a situation where faith is possible (DBWE 4: 63). Thus, being 
so called, the disciple enters not just into the situation, but into an all-encompassing 
bond of persons: it ‘is nothing other than being bound to Jesus Christ alone. This means 
complete breaking through anything preprogrammed, idealistic, or legalistic... It is 
neither a goal nor an ideal to be sought’ (DBWE 4: 58). In answering Christ's call, the 
disciple is brought into a space where Christ mediates the response to both God and 
neighbour. Interposing himself, Christ has ‘deprived those whom he has called of every 
immediate connection (DBWE 4: 93). Reflecting Bonhoeffer’s meditation on Christ as 
Mittler in the contemporaneous Life Together (1939), Bonhoeffer’s theology of disciple- 
ship also clearly reprises aspects of his earlier soteriology: call and response, and being 
included in the person and mediating response of Christ. 

Bonhoeffer’s theology of ‘costly grace’ in some ways clearly presses against the bounds 
of the Lutheran understanding of justification and faith. In the early stages of the pro- 
ject, he had mused in a letter to a friend, ‘Following Christ—what that really is, Td like to 
know—it is not exhausted by our concept of faith’ (DBWE 13: 136). Justification through 
faith has always raised among critics questions concerning whether faith is here 
regarded a unique ‘work. Extending this, Bonhoeffer resists a certain concept of ‘faith — 
devoid of Christ’s person and of responsive action—as merely another brand of ‘law. 
“The word of cheap grace, says Bonhoeffer, ‘has ruined more Christians than any 
commandment about works’ and ‘the principle of struggle against the legalism of sim- 
ple obedience itself erects the most dangerous law of all, the law of the world and the law 
of grace... It is overcome only by genuine obedience to Jesus’ gracious call to follow’ 
(DBWE 4: 81). 

Nevertheless, to root faith and obedience in Christ's call is, for Bonhoeffer, to root it in 
the act of atonement central to Lutheran soteriology. Deliverance from sin comes about 
as ‘in Christ's body, God carries our human flesh into death on the cross. God kills the 
Son of God who bears our flesh; and with the Son, God kills everything that bears the 
name of earthly flesh’ (DBWE 4: 255). Moreover, it turns upon the saving person of 
Christ who undertakes this act. “The early church fathers insisted passionately’ that 
Christ is not ‘a single, perfect human being’ but God taking on ‘the whole of our sick and 
sinful human nature’: “The incarnate Son of God was thus both an individual self and the 
new humanity. Whatever he did was at the same time also done on behalf of the new 
humanity which he bore in his body’ (DBWE 4: 214). Bonhoeffer’s earlier, person-centred 
soteriology remains in force here, culminating in a final chapter that reprises its core 
theme in the somewhat different terms of ‘the image’ God bequeathed, in primal Adam, 
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an image of himself: ‘It is our unfathomable mystery as human beings that we are 
creatures and yet are called to be like the creator’ (DBWE 4: 281). The serpent’s lie, in the 
garden, is to ‘suggest that he would still have to become like God... He wanted to 
become what, from God's perspective, he already was (DBWE 4: 282). Sin, again, is 
the project of being sicut deus. Into this morass steps Christ: “The image of Jesus 
Christ...before which all other images fade away, enters, permeates, and transforms 
them, so that the disciples resemble, indeed become like, their master’ (DBWE 4: 281). 
And the ground of that image is the great interchange envisaged by the early church: 
‘Only because he was as we are can we be as he was’ (DBWE 4: 287). From the premise of 
the person of Christ, Bonhoeffer is clearly able to range beyond the usual boundaries of 
Lutheran justification here, gesturing towards elements of patristic soteriology. 


LAST WORKS 


Bonhoeffer’s unfinished Ethics develops these emphases in Christology and soteriology 
on a grander, even cosmic, scale. In Christ, God and world are brought together in a 
polemical inextricability. It is this that becomes the pivot of all Christian reflection and 
action. Operating with a critically charged Chalcedonianism, Bonhoeffer writes: 


In Christ we are invited to participate in the reality of God and the reality of the 
world at the same time, the one not without the other. The reality of God is disclosed 
only as it places me completely into the reality of the world. But I find the reality of 
the world always already borne, accepted, and reconciled in the reality of God. 
(DBWE 6:55) 


And this becomes the basic premise for Christian ethics. Again, “The subject matter ofa 
Christian ethic is God’s reality revealed in Christ becoming real among God's creatures, 
just as the subject matter of doctrinal theology is the truth of God’s reality revealed in 
Christ’ (DBWE 6: 49). 

Ethics reprises again the notion of a great interchange and a ‘new humanity’ created in 
Christ: ‘God changes God’s form into human form in order that human beings can 
become, not God, but human before God’ (DBWE 6: 96) and ‘From this form proceeds 
all the formation of a world reconciled with God’ (DBWE 6: 92). And further critical 
resources appear in Bonhoeffer’s soteriology in this late work as he begins to meditate 
more deeply on the distinctive significance of incarnation, crucifixion, and resurrection 
within Christ’s redemptive career. ‘In Jesus Christ, the one who became human was cru- 
cified and is risen; humanity has become new. What happened to Christ has happened 
for all, for he was the human being. The new human being has been created’ (DBWE 6: 
91). Bonhoeffer relates this provocatively to his own socio-political context with its 
competing vision of human denouement. That God should become human in Christ is a 
massive affirmation of humanity as such, standing against the wholesale rejection of 
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humanity or any segment of it: “When big words are spoken about a new humanity, a 
new world, a new society that will be created, and all this newness consists only in the 
annihilation of existing life’ (DBWE 6: 91). Christ’s crucifixion, the very antipode of suc- 
cess and strength, both stands in judgment of those who idolize these, and represents 
the site where God bears rather than annihilates the old humanity and its frailty and 
failure. And the climactic moment of resurrection overshadows all political power and 
promises renewal from a very different source. Salvation is here imagined as ‘being 
human in the power of Christ’s becoming human, being judged and pardoned in the 
power of the cross, living a new life in the power of the resurrection (DBWE 6: 159). 
And crucially, ‘no one of these without the others. 

If soteriology becomes a critical political lens, then it is also trained upon the church. 
The church ought to encounter the world as God in Christ encounters the world—never 
aloof, but participant in its being borne and renewed. Returning once more to the well- 
worn image of the ‘body, Bonhoeffer writes that this notion is ‘in no way an expression 
that the church-community is first and foremost set apart from the world, but rather 
roots the church’s ‘word and life’ in the pattern of the body of God incarnate (DBWE 
6:67). In this way, the polemical inextricability of God and world in the person of Jesus 
Christ issues in a polemic against any distancing of church and world: “Whoever per- 
ceives the body of Jesus Christ in faith can no longer speak of the world as if it were lost, 
as if it were separated from God; they can no longer separate themselves in clerical pride 
from the world: 

The bold but cryptic manifesto of Bonhoeffer’s prison correspondence—his last 
work—will continue to develop this vision in fresh ways. Though cautious of some of his 
earlier proposals in Discipleship, the centrality of incorporation into the person and life 
of Christ is evident when Bonhoeffer writes that the ‘profound this-worldliness of 
Christianity arises from its call to be ‘not a homo religiosus but simply a human being, in 
the same way that Jesus was a human being’ (DBWE 8: 485-7). Christ, the man for others, 
calls ‘not to a new religion but to life, and that life consists precisely in being drawn into 
the complexity and the suffering of Christ’s own encounter with the world: “This is faith; 
this is weravora [repentance]. And this is how one becomes a human being, a Christian. 


CONCLUSION 


To return to the words from Webster with which we began, Bonhoeffer’s soteriology is 
indeed an attempt to stretch ‘backwards and forwards’ from saving events, and to see 
‘God and all things in God’ precisely in the person of Christ in whom God and world are 
met together. Though what Bonhoeffer presents certainly does demand a more explicitly 
trinitarian supplement, the robust Christology present in all his writing nevertheless 
proves resistant to the functionalism into which some treatments of justification tend to 
devolve, while also tying together the ‘moments’ of salvation, and making soteriology 
integral to the whole Christian vision. While the towering element of Bonhoeffer’s 
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theological inheritance is, naturally, Luther and the doctrine of justification, a resolute 
focus on the person of Christ leads Bonhoeffer to reframe the notion of justification as 
the personal reality of being incorporated into the life of one who creates a ‘new human- 
ity. Thus, once more, ‘to understand his person and history properly is to understand 
our reconciliation properly’ (cf. DBWE 1: 142). 
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TOM GREGGS 


DIETRICH Bonhoeffer’s entire theological career can, in one sense, be thought of as a 
response to the question of the nature of the church. From his first doctoral dissertation, 
Sanctorum Communio, to his searching and prophetic sense of what the meaning of 
the church is in a religionless age in his Letters and Papers from Prison, Bonhoeffer’s 
theological life was dominated by questions of the nature, structure, and meaning of the 
church. Indeed, it is recorded that when, upon announcing his intention to study the- 
ology Bonhoeffer’s father and brothers teased him for wishing to work in such an out- 
moded institution as the church, the teenage Bonhoeffer announced that he would 
change it (Bethge, 2000: 36). It is also worth noting that rather than rising up the univer- 
sity ranks past the level of Privatdozent, the majority of Bonhoeffer’s career revolved 
around pastoral work in churches in Barcelona, London, and Berlin. Moreover, the 
majority of the work that he did as a theological educator in the narrower sense was not 
undertaken in the context of the university, but rather as the principal of an illegal 
theological seminary for the Confessing Church. Bonhoeffer was also actively 
engaged in the burgeoning ecumenical movement (see Chapter 6 of this handbook) and 
an active member of the Confessing Church. As well as his academic works on the 
church, he wrote more popular books for congregants (such as Discipleship) and for 
leaders and ministers (such as Life Together). It is true to say that Bonhoeffer was a theo- 
logian, but as such he was an ecclesial thinker above all else: his life and his thought 
revolved around the church—not in a very ‘churchy’ way, undoubtedly, but as an eccle- 
sial man in ‘a world come of age: Indeed, the question of what the church as a community 
existing with and for the other—in both its own internal structure and in its outward 
relation to the world—remains a preoccupation throughout his life and is central to his 
corpus of writings. 
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SANCTORUM COMMUNIO 


Bonhoeffer’s first detailed outworking of his ecclesiology occurs in his first doctoral 
dissertation, Sanctorum Communio, which was concerned with providing, as its subtitle 
explains, a ‘theological study of the sociology of the church’ In one sense the subtitle is a 
little misleading: there is not, in the end, much direct or detailed engagement with what 
we would typically understand as the sociology of the church. Indeed, in terms of his 
own German context, and in line with a Protestant fear of an overly direct relationship 
between the visible church and the work of God, the description of Bonhoeffer’s ecclesi- 
ology offered by Clifford Green is apt: ‘Not everything that calls itself church is church— 
theology has no place for sociological fundamentalism’ (Green, 1999: 119). Instead, 
Bonhoeffer seeks in this work to avoid two misunderstandings of the nature of the 
church. The first is the view that the church is simply an historical community, which 
confuses the fact that the church is established by God with the (psychological) religious 
motivations of church members in such a way as to focus only on the empirical (socio- 
logical) community. The second is the view that the church is rightly considered only 
religiously, without any account of the human historical community, such that it is con- 
fused with the realm of God itself. Bonhoeffer writes: 


Now it is certainly possible to focus on the empirical phenomenon ‘church qua ‘reli- 
gious community’ or religious society, to analyse it as a ‘public corporation and to 
develop a sociological morphology of it. In that case all theological reflection would be 
superfluous; or—and this is the other possibility—the claim of the church to be God’s 
church is taken seriously. In this case one must focus on what this church acknowledges 
as constitutive, namely the fact of Christ, or the Word. (DBWE1: 126) 


Unlike ecclesiologies which solely focus on either the concrete historical and visible 
form of the church as sociological institution or on the invisible church as an article of 
faith, for Bonhoeffer there is a need to consider simultaneously the act of God in (or the 
theological reality of) the church and the historical (sociological) reality of the church as 
an empirically observable human phenomenon. For this is the reality of the church (the 
sanctorum communio) which exists within the world (the peccatorum communio). To 
fail to see the reality of either the empirical church or the act of God in establishing the 
church is to fail to understand what the church is. In Bonhoeffer’s words: 


[I]f this sociological structure, the empirical church, would have to be viewed and 
analyzed as one type of religious community among others, ... from the outset, this 
approach would totally preclude any understanding of the issue. The empirical 
church is not at all identical with religious community. Rather, as a concrete his- 
torical community, in the relativity of its forms and in its imperfect and modest 
appearance, it is the body of Christ, Christ’s presence on earth, for it has his word. 
An understanding of the empirical church is possible only in a movement from 
above to below, or from inner to outer, but not vice versa. Once this has been 
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grasped, however, it is in principle possible once again to define the church as a 
religious community, namely as a religious community that has been established 
by God. (DBWE ı: 209) 


In noting the ‘imperfect and modest appearance’ of the church, it is possible to call to 
mind Luther’s simul iustus et peccator (simultaneously justified and sinful) here trans- 
lated into a corporate form: the church is still the empirical church, but when seen in 
light of its theological definition (from above) it is simultaneously, within the world, the 
body of Christ. For Bonhoeffer, the Christian community is ‘not an ideal, but a divine 
reality which is spiritual not psychological in nature (DBWE 5: 35). Bonhoeffer will not 
allow the Christian community to be considered from the perspective of a projected 
idealized image of what community should be: ‘On innumerable occasions a whole 
Christian community has been shattered because it has lived on the basis of a wishful 
image’ (DBWE 5: 35). 

As Bonhoeffer states in Sanctorum Communio, “The reality of sin and the communio 
peccatorum remain even in God’s church-community; Adam has really been replaced by 
Christ only eschatologically (DBWE 1: 124 cf. 141, 189-90). Bonhoeffer’s ecclesiology 
exists within an eschatological horizon. This both protects it from simply being con- 
flated with the earthly empirical community (as it is a community ordered towards its 
telos in Christ’s new humanity), and from being conflated with a perfect divine community 
in its current spatio-temporal conditions (as it is a community which is ‘modest’ and 
‘imperfect’ in its current form). The church, instead, is the place in which there is the 
‘eschatological hope’ for ‘unbroken social community’ (DBWE 1: 63). 

With such methodological provisos in place, however, Bonhoeffer famously makes 
powerfully strong statements about the visible church in its spatio-temporal and theo- 
logical reality. Bonhoeffer’s leitmotif of ‘Die Kirche ist Christus als Gemeinde existierend — 
‘the church is Christ existing as community’ —is found throughout Santorum Communio 
(e.g. DBWE 1: 121, 139, 141, 189-90). This insight of Bonhoeffer’s is one driven by scriptural 
reflection, largely upon the Pauline corpus. To speak of the church as the body of Christ 
is to speak of the ‘collective personality’ [Gesamptersönlichkeit] of Christ in the church 
(DBWE1:140). 

There is in this an irresolvable tension involved in the reality that Christ is fully 
identified with the church and yet is ascended and is the one whose return is anticipated. 
Even while Bonhoeffer suggests that we might think of the church as the presence of 
Christ in the same way in which Christ is thought of as the presence of God (DBWE 1: 
140-1), he still seeks to maintain both the identification and the distinction of Christ 
and the church. For Bonhoeffer, it is necessary, therefore, in the context of the eschato- 
logical distinction of the present church (traditionally ‘the church militant’), and the 
eschatological church (indexed in classical dogmatics to ‘the church triumphant’), to 
consider the church both in its visibility as the corporate body which worships God 
and in which individuals work for each other, as well as in its invisibility in relation 
to its eschatological reality as the body of Christ (DBWE 1: 141). In the church in 
its spatio-temporality an act of God takes place, one which creates the ‘structural 
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being-with-each-other [Miteinander] of church-community and its members, and the 
members acting-for-each-other [Füreinander] as vicarious representatives in the power 
of the church-community. It is only in this way that Bonhoeffer finds the ‘specific 
sociological nature of the community of love [Liebesgemeinschaft]’ (DBWE 1: 191; cf. 
DWBE 11: 319-22). 


VICARIOUS REPRESENTATIVE ACTION 


This notion of ‘vicarious representative action (Stellvertretung) requires further unpacking. 
This concept, which is present from Bonhoeffer’s very first writings through to his 
mature account of it in the Ethics, is the idea of standing in the place of another, taking 
responsibility upon oneself for another. The concept is built upon a Christological foun- 
dation in relation to the work that Christ fulfils in the atonement: ‘In Christ... humanity 
has been brought once and for all—this is essential to real vicarious representative 
action [Stellvertretung]—into community with God’ (DBWE 1: 146). However, as mem- 
bers of the collective person of Christ, the church, too, in its new humanity is called to 
share in this action of Christ. As Bonhoeffer explains: “This is why the principle of vicari- 
ous representative action can become fundamental for the church-community of God in 
and through Christ. Not “solidarity”, which is never possible between Christ and human 
beings, but vicarious representative action is the life-principle of the new humanity’ 
(DWBE 1: 146-7). For those in Christ, there is a new humanity which is not orientated 
towards its own egoistical gain; for in the church-community is a humanity in which 
believers are able to stand vicariously in the place of others. Indeed, in the Ethics 
Bonhoeffer returns to this important theme to argue that vicarious representative action 
is only possible through completely dedicating one’s life selflessly to another. This mode 
of existence arises for the new humanity because the church shares in Christ’s own life as 
the one who is the perfect vicarious representative. Bonhoeffer writes: 


Jesus—the life, our life—the Son of God who became human, lived as our vicarious 
representative. Through him, therefore, all human life is in its essence vicarious 
representation. ... His entire living, acting, and suffering was vicarious representa- 
tive action [Stellvertretung]. All that human beings were supposed to live, do, and 
suffer was fulfilled in him. In this real vicarious representative action, in which his 
human existence consists, he is the responsible human being par excellence. Since 
he is life, all of life through him is destined to be vicarious representative action. 
(DBWE 6: 258-9) 


Humanity in Christ shares in Christ’s work of vicarious action, both inside the church 
(in its own structure) and outwardly as the church acts corporately for the world: there is 
a twofold dynamic relationship in Stellvertretung. Not only do church members acting- 
for-each-other [füreinander] as vicarious representatives create the internal structure of 
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the church, that is, exercise freedom from their individualism and self-orientation in the 
collective person of Christ. The church itself as a body also acts in a vicariously represen- 
tative way towards the world, since “The Christian community stands in the place in 
which the whole world should stand. In this respect it serves the world as its vicarious 
representative; it is there for the world’s sake’ (DBWE 6: 404). This means that for 
Bonhoeffer, the mediating work of Christ as high priest is brought into closest proximity 
to the life, work, and being of the Christian church. As Leahy puts this: 


Bonhoeffer brings together two important categories that flow from Christ who is 
present and are essential for all members of the church—the soteriological motif of 
vicarious representative action (Stellvertretung) and the motif of reciprocity of being 
with one another (miteinander) and for one another (füreinander). All the commu- 
nitarian life of the church is rooted in Christ’s vicarious action on our behalf. 
(Leahy, 2008: 41) 


Christ acts in judgement and grace by transforming the old human self in Adam into the 
new human self in Christ. As Bonhoeffer writes in Act and Being, 


Christ, the crucified and risen one, gives Christ’s own self to be known by human 
beings, who live to themselves. It is in being known by God that human beings 
know God. But to be known by God means to become a new person... it affects the 
existence of human beings. (DBWE 2: 134) 


This new personhood is not only one transformed in the vertical dimension (the new 
humanity’s renewed relation to God) but also in the horizontal relation (the renewed 
relation towards other humans). The constitutive relationality of the human person 
always has these two components in Bonhoeffer’s work, and they cannot be prised apart. 
Accordingly, about human fallenness Bonhoeffer writes: ‘Human beings have torn 
themselves loose from community with God and, therefore, also from that with other 
human beings, and now they stand alone’ (DBWE 2: 137, emphasis added). By Christ's 
saving work the human being is not only set aright with God, but is also simultaneously 
set aright with other humans: human beings are freed to be able to encounter one 
another, to become relational, to become fully human. This comes from Christ’s own 
work: ‘Tt is from the person of Christ that every other person first acquires for other 
human beings the character of personhood’ (DBWE 2: 114). This personhood is always 
conceptualized in a relational or social manner: a person exists always in relation to 
another human being. As Clifford Green has identified, for Bonhoeffer being human 
does not consist in being able to say, ‘I think, therefore, I am, but in being able to say, 
‘T relate ethically, therefore I am. The human being is essentially ‘relational and social’ in 
this way, Green observes, because ‘God is the one who establishes the other as You in 
relation to the self, thus constituting the self as a person’ (Green, 1999: 30-1, 35). Christ’s 
work of representation and mediation results in the restored relationship with God for 
those who are in Christ, but also means that those who are in Christ share in Christ’s 
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own ‘form’: in other words, they share in his vicarious representative action as his body. 
The vertical axis and the horizontal axis of Christ’s work are inseparable because the 
being of the church is an outworking of Christ’s work of salvation. Said differently, in 
Bonhoeffer’s account of vicarious representative action there is a strong Protestant 
account of what it means to join Cyprian in saying: extra ecclesiam nulla salus est (outside 
of the church there is no salvation’). Yet, at the same time, the reality of nulla salus est 
exists for the sake of those outwith the bounds of the church: there is no salvation out- 
side of the church because the church is the locus of the new humanity of Christ in the 
present. And this very humanity is not an expression of a new qualification or status that 
the human being enjoys, but rather a humanity which exists solely with and for the 
other. Green puts the matter thus: 


The new humanity of Christ, socially concrete in the church, is presented in the 
third act of the drama of all humanity from creation (primal community), through 
fall (broken community), to reconciliation. This Christology and ecclesiology, 
therefore, is concerned with the rehabilitation and renovation of genuine humanity 
for all people. Christ is the Kollektivperson of the new humanity, superseding Adam 
as the Kollektivperson of the old humanity. Bonhoeffer’s thinking is the very opposite 
of sectarian exclusivism; it moves, like Paul and Irenaeus, on the level of universal 
humanity. (Green, 1999: 53) 


This horizontal outworking of salvation does not mark off the church over against the 
world straightforwardly, but rather qualifies it fundamentally as a community for the 
world, even at those points at which the church must oppose the world. 

Furthermore, for Bonhoeffer this vicarious representative action is such that it does 
not simply involve the church being for the world in some kind of general or vague way; 
this vicarious representative action takes concrete form in that it even involves the 
church sharing with Christ in taking upon itself the sins of the world. The church is 
defined as that community of people who within the power of Christ’s grace ‘acknowledge, 
confess, and take upon themselves not only their personal sins, but also the Western 
world’s falling away from Jesus Christ as guilt toward Jesus Christ’ (DBWE 6: 135). 
Bonhoeffer develops this idea further: 


With this confession the whole guilt of the world falls on the church, on Christians, 
and because here it is confessed and not denied, the possibility of forgiveness is 
opened...for there are people here who take all—really all—guilt upon themselves, 
not in some heroic self-sacrificing decision, but simply overwhelmed by their very 
own guilt toward Christ. In that moment they can no longer think about retributive 
justice for the ‘chief sinners’ but only about the forgiveness of their own great guilt. 

(DBWE 6: 136) 


This might be seen as being the most intensive form of the existence of the church as a 
community for others: not only do the church’s own community members exist for one 
another, but more than this, the church is constituted with a Gesamptersönlichkeit 
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(collective personhood) that exists and acts for others in the world (füreinander), even 
to the concrete point ofbearing the world’s sin. 


THE PRIMARY VISIBILITY OF 
THE CHURCH AS THE BODY OF CHRIST 


The visibility of the Christian community is of particular importance for Bonhoeffer. 
Indeed, Bonhoeffer’s abiding concern with sociology ought to be indexed to his desire 
to speak of the church as a visible and empirical community. Unlike those Protestant 
theologians who focus primarily on the invisibility of the church-community—and 
who are nervous to draw too straight a line between the empirical church and the total 
number of the elect—Bonhoeffer seeks to give an account of the life of the church which 
is simultaneously an account of hidden divine agency and of human agency and empir- 
ical visibility. Typical of the magisterial Protestant view, the community’s visibility arises 
from the preaching of the word (DBWE 4: 226-8) and celebration of the sacraments 
(DBWE 4: 228-31). What results, for Bonhoeffer, is an extremely strong account of the 
visibility of the church: 


The body of Christ takes up physical space here on earth. By becoming human 
Christ claimed a place among us human beings. ... Thus the body of Jesus Christ can 
only be a visible body, or else it is not a body at all. ... The body of the exalted Lord is 
likewise a visible body, taking the form of church-community. (DBWE 4: 225-6) 


Awareness of the continued struggle with sin and the emphasis on discipleship rather 
than ‘cheap grace’ (DBWE 4: 43-4) demarcates this account of visibility from more 
Cyprianite accounts which instead focus on church order and structure around the 
bishop. Protestant that he is, Bonhoeffer denies the church any ‘thurgy’ or ‘magical 
authority invested in the office or its bearers’ (DBWE 1: 236). Neither is the believer to 
confuse the church with some idealized image of an imaginary, perfect community, 
something which could only be proud and pretentious Christian dreaming: “Christian 
community is not an ideal we have to realize, but rather a reality created by God in 
Christ in which we may participate’ (DBWE 5: 38). 

For Bonhoeffer, the church's visibility to the world comes about ‘through the communal 
bond evident in the church-community’s order and worship’ and ‘through the new com- 
munal life among brothers and sisters in Christ’ (DBWE 4: 236). This latter point is of 
historical importance: the brother or sister in faith is anyone who is in the church-com- 
munity (Jew or Greek). The church is called to love and serve all of its members (DBWE 
4: 237), since wherever Christians are present, the body of Christ is also present. 
Furthermore, this account of visibility contrasts with those that see the visible expressions 
of the church most potently in the witness of the powerful and strong: “The exclusion of 
the weak and insignificant, the seemingly useless people, from everyday Christian life in 
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community [Lebensgemeinschaft] may actually mean the exclusion of Christ’ (DBWE 5: 
45-6). In the context of opposition to the Nazi regime and its idealization of the German 
subject, this account of visibility makes clear that Christs community cannot remain 
hidden from the world; Christians ‘renounce all community with the world, for they 
serve the community of the body of Christ’ (DBWE 4: 237). This renunciation is not a 
removal from the world, but a remaining in the world for the sake of both the community 
of the church and the world itself (DBWE 4: 244-6). As Bonhoeffer describes the role of 
the visible community’s existence in the world: 


The Christian community... lives its own life in the midst of this world, continually 
bearing witness in all it is and does that ‘the present form of this world is passing 
away’ (1 Cor. 7:31), that the time has grown short (1 Cor. 7:23), and that the Lord 
is near (Phil. 4:5). That prospect is cause for great joy to the church-community 
(Phil. 4:4). (DBWE 4: 250) 


Such an account of the life of the church within the world might seem at odds with 
Bonhoeffer’s later espousal of ‘worldly Christianity’ in his prison writings. But the 
account of the visibility of the church that Bonhoeffer offers is always an account of the 
presence of Christ in the world. Bonhoeffer’s interpretation of Luther and of Paul on this 
score is a ‘call to return to the world to become a part of the visible church-community of 
the incarnate Lord’ (DBWE 4: 245; cf. DBWE 11: 328-31). 


THE CHURCH AS THE WORK 
OF THE HOLY SPIRIT 


To understand Bonhoeffer’s ecclesiology through a singular focus on its relation to 
Christology would be to neglect the operation of God the Holy Spirit in Bonhoeffer’s 
account of the saving divine economy. While the church-community is certainly the 
body of Christ, the efficient cause that brings about its existence in time is the action of 
the person of the Holy Spirit. The church is the church only as it is realized and actualized 
by an act of God in Jesus Christ through the agency of the Holy Spirit. This latter point 
is much overlooked in the extant literature on Bonhoeffer, who (like many Lutherans) 
is often criticized (wrongly perhaps) for an underdeveloped pneumatology. But 
Bonhoeffer’s account of the existence of the church is one which does in fact account for 
both the person and work of Christ and the person and work of the Holy Spirit. 
Bonhoeffer writes: ‘In order to build the church as the community-of-God [Gemeinde 
Gottes] in time, God reveals God’s own self as Holy Spirit. The Holy Spirit is the will of 
God that gathers individuals together to be the church-community, maintains it, and is 
at work only within it’ (DBWE 1: 143). Questions might be asked about the propriety 
of speaking of the Spirit as ‘will’ rather than ‘person’ here, but in terms of the divine 
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economy, it is clear that for Bonhoeffer the church is created by the Spirit at Pentecost 
(DBWE 14: 438). Referring to Acts 1 and 2, Bonhoeffer states: ‘First there is the assembly; 
then the Spirit comes. The assembly itself is not already a church. It becomes such 
through the Spirit’ (DBWE 14: 438). The church may well be the body of Christ, but it is 
made such through an operation of the Spirit. 

This coming of the Spirit is not, however, something that takes places within some 
kind of invisible, subjective interiority or which would demand the invisibility of the 
church be prioritized over its visibility; to give such an account would be scornful, 
according to Bonhoeffer, of the very reality of the Spirits coming. On the contrary, the 
coming of the Spirit is a visible event: “The Spirit draws attention to the church-community 
before the world. It immediately becomes the city on the hill, the city that is not hidden’ 
(DBWE 14: 439). The very coming of the Spirit concerns the ‘historic [geschichtlich] reality’ 
of the church's existence as an act of God and as such forbids any and all Docetism in 
ecclesiology (DBWE 14:438). For Bonhoeffer, God’s will is always orientated towards 
‘the concrete, historical human being’ (DBWE 1: 141); and this will is enacted in the con- 
crete reality of human history through the coming of the Spirit in time. The Spirit works 
within believers to create the church-community in the concrete reality of space-time, 
and is a particular operation of God in the time between the ascension of Christ and 
Christ’s return. In this way, Bonhoeffer accounts for both the finished nature of church 
in terms of the work of Christ and the ongoing growth and actualization of the commu- 
nity across time: 


This means that the church is at once already completed and still in the process of 
growing. The actualization is accomplished by the spirit of Christ and by the Holy 
Spirit. What the former is for the church as a whole, the latter is for the individual. 
The Holy Spirit brings Christ to individuals (Rom. 8:14; Eph. 2:22) and establishes 
community among them (2 Cor. 13:13; Phil. 2.1). (DBWE 1: 139) 


Accordingly, the action of the Spirit is the means by which individuals are brought into 
the body of Christ because it is the Spirit that moves and directs the individual into the 
new life that is found in the church-community. This new life is a concrete reality in 
space-time, but its very taking place in space-time is an actualization ofa reality already 
established in the person of Christ. Bonhoeffer writes: 


In order for the church, which is already completed in Christ, to build itself up in 
time, the will of God must be actualized ever anew, now no longer in a fundamental 
way for all people, but in the personal appropriation of the individual. ....In order 
to build the church as the community-of-God [Gemeinde Gottes] in time, God 
reveals God’s own self as Holy Spirit. The Holy Spirit is the will of God that gathers 
individuals together to be the church-community, maintains it, and is at work only 
within it. We experience our election only in the church-community, which is 
already established in Christ, by personally appropriating it through the Holy Spirit, 
by standing in the actualized church. (DBWE 1: 143) 
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For Bonhoeffer, one must always consider both the being of the church as the visible 
body of Christ and the act of the Spirit in establishing the church as the reality of the 
revelation in Christ. This actualization is not something which might or might not take 
place: the church is a reality established in Christ and for just that reason ‘must necessarily 
be actualized’ (DBWE 1: 144) by the Holy Spirit. The church-community is the presence 
of Christ in the Holy Spirit (DBWE 14: 449). There can be no separation here of the 
Christological and pneumatological work of God: where Christs body is, there is the Holy 
Spirit at work; where the Holy Spirit is at work, there Christ’s body is (cf. DBWE 1: 146). 

Once again, Bonhoeffer does not hold that this unique presence of the Spirit in the 
particular life of the community, and the work of the Spirit in bringing the individual 
into the community, entails that the church has a distinct status over and against the 
world. As he says, “The church-community is separated from the world only by this: it 
believes in the reality of being accepted by God—a reality that belongs to the whole 
world’ (DBWE 6: 267-8). The Spirits work preserves the spatio-temporal reality of the 
operation of God in the world in the church-community. Rather than being an essen- 
tialized and eternal institution, the church is a temporal person in which the actualiza- 
tion of God’s eternal purposes takes place in the present by the Holy Spirit (DBWE 1: 
139). The reality established by the Spirit is a reality in which the church exists for the 
sake of the world. All reality has its foundation in Christ, and it is the work of the Spirit 
to actualize that essential nature of all reality in time and space; the church is a witness to 
this. As Bonhoeffer puts it in his Ethics: 


This space of the church does not, therefore, exist just for itself, but its existence is 
already always something that reaches far beyond it. This is because it is not the 
space of a cult that would have to fight for its own existence in the world. Rather, the 
space of the church is the place where witness is given to the foundation of all reality 
in Jesus Christ.... The space of the church is not there in order to fight with the 
world for a piece of its territory, but precisely to testify to the world that it is still the 
world, namely, the world that is loved and reconciled by God. (DBWE 6: 63) 


As the one who actualizes the already completed work of Christ in space and time, the 
Spirit establishes the church as a witness in the penultimate sphere to the ultimate reality 
all of creation possesses. 


SACRAMENTS, PREACHING, AND OFFICES 


Bonhoeffer’s account of the sacraments arises directly from his account of the church as 
the visible body of Christ. For Bonhoeffer, the believer gains access to the body of Christ 
that the church is through the sacraments: membership of the body of Christ is tied not 
simply to faith or believing the proclaimed word, but to baptism and the Lord’s Supper. 
For him ‘sacraments exist only because there is a body of Christ. There they begin and 
end’ (DBWE 4: 216). Following the ascension of Christ and Pentecost, Christ is present 
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on earth in the form of his body, which is the community of the church entry to which 
has baptism as its condition. Baptism is the basis on which the new ‘person’ of the 
church-community is established, and individuals enter this new person as all the bap- 
tized are ‘one in Christ’ (DBWE 4: 218; cf. Gal. 3:28). The implication of this insight is 
that the church, should not primarily be thought of as an institution, but rather as a 
‘person with a body, though of course a person in a unique sense (DBWE 4: 218). 
Baptism creates a new humanity by incorporating individuals into the body of Christ: 


Whoever is baptized is being incorporated into the church-community. No one can 
become a new human being except by being within the church, that is, through the 
body of Christ. Whoever seeks to become a new human being individually cannot 
succeed. To become a new human being means to come into the church, to become 
a member of Christ's body. The new human being is not the single individual who has 
been justified and sanctified; rather, the new human being is the church-community, 
the body of Christ, or Christ himself. (DBWE 4: 219) 


This act of incorporation is salvific in that it frees human beings from their individualism, 
allowing them to discover a new identity in Christ and the community of the church. 
This new identity means existing with and for the other, and it is from the other that the 
Christian learns who he or she is as a new human being (cf. DBWE 3: 122-3). As hearts 
are turned out towards God and the other in the church-community, a fundamental 
identity in Christ emerges (cf. Greggs, 2016). 

This unity of community in the body of Christ is maintained through the Lord’s 
Supper. For believers to receive the eucharist is an act of will that ‘demands a decision 
and promises a gift’ (DBWE 1: 243). For the community as a whole, Christs presence 
becomes a reality in the Lord’s Supper. Bonhoeffer is clear, however, that this is not in 
some quasi-mystical reality. The real presence of Christ in the eucharist involves the 
believers’ receiving life by being able to bear one another and be borne by one another: 
the Lord’s Supper is an opening up to each other. Thus, Bonhoeffer writes: 


By the act of self-giving, Christ gives us the obligation and the strength to love one 
another. That Christ is present, and that the church-community is the body of Christ, 
already imply that Christian love is established as well. Those two are not related 
as a sequence, even though from a temporal perspective it may appear that way. 
In substance Christ’s presence means community with God through Christ and 
realization of the church-community as bearer of the individuals. Christ’s priestly 
work becomes the basis for our own. (DBWE 1: 243; cf. Greggs, 2014) 


Indeed, earlier in Sanctorum Communio, Bonhoeffer describes the institution of the 
Lord’s Supper as the means by which Jesus ties together the disciples in the closest 
possible bond of union. When the disciples eat of the one loaf, they express that they 
are both saved ‘and united’ (zusammengefaßt) in Christ alone: “The Lord of the disciple- 
community grants his disciples community with him and thus with each other’ (DBWE 
1: 150). This theme of unity through the sacrament is found throughout Bonhoeffer’s 
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corpus. In Discipleship, he writes: ‘In the Lord’s Supper we receive the gift of bodily 
community (koinonia) with the body of the Lord, and through it bodily community 
with members of this body’ (DBWE 4: 228). Similarly, student lecture notes from 
Finkenwalde record Bonhoeffer as saying: ‘Baptism constitutes the unity of the body of 
Christ; the Lord’s Supper constitutes, through repeated use, the community, the koinonia’ 
(DBWE 14: 823). If baptism is the means by which one is brought into ontological unity 
with Christ's body, the eucharist is the ontic reality which unites the individual members 
of the church to the body and to one another in a real and volitional way in space-time, 
thus creating community and fellowship in the church. 

In terms of sacramentology, there is an interesting question regarding Bonhoeffer’s 
approach to the practice of the confession of sins. Here, Bonhoeffer’s particular indebt- 
edness to his Lutheran heritage is on display. Not only does Bonhoeffer focus on the 
connection of preaching and sacrament, and consider both to be forms of the word, 
preaching as the verbum invisibile and the sacraments as the verbum visibile (DBWE 
14:488). Beyond this, whereas most Protestant traditions count but two sacraments— 
baptism and the Lord’s Supper—Bonhoeffer follows Luther in suggesting that confession 
might also belong to their number. Although generally Luther speaks of there being two 
sacraments, in a series of sermons delivered in 1519 he suggested there are three—address- 
ing first penance, second baptism, and third the eucharist (Luther, 1960: 1-76). Bonhoeffer 
also seems to suggest that penance was for him a sacrament. We see this in his work Life 
Together, in which there is a single chapter devoted to ‘Confession and The Lord’s Supper’ 
of which only the last paragraph addresses the eucharist (DBWE 5: 108-18). His concern 
for the significance of confession might reflect his concern that there is no ‘cheap grace’ 
in the Christian faith (cf. DBWE 4: 270-1) as well as his sense that what constitutes the 
Christian community is its members being-for-each-other. Bonhoeffer writes: 


Other Christians stand before us as the sign of God's truth and grace. They have 
been given to us to help us. Another Christian hears our confession of sin in Christ’s 
place, forgives our sins in Christ’s name. Another Christian keeps the secret of our 
confession as God keeps it. When I go to another believer to confess, I am going to 
God. (DBWE 5: 109) 


This practice was one Bonhoeffer himself was careful to undertake in the seminary 
context of Finkenwalde. Though unpopular and bemoaned by students troubled by a 
slightly Roman’ tendency, Bonhoeffer nevertheless insisted on oral confession. For him, 
however, confession could be heard and the pronouncement of forgiveness given by 
any believer (rather than just by a priest). In this, as in the significance of the practice of 
confession generally, he seems to follow carefully his Lutheran inheritance. Indeed, 
Bonhoeffer emphatically invokes Luther’s sentiment that ‘when I urge you to go to con- 
fession, Iam urging you to bea Christian’ (cf. DBWE 5: 114). 

Bonhoeffer’s Protestant propensities are also visible in his determination that the 
word and the sacrament—as verbum inivisibile and verbum visibile respectively—are 
not separable. For Bonhoeffer, the celebration of the sacraments ‘must be accompanied 
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by the proclamation of the word’ (DBWE 4: 228). The reason for this is that both the 
sacraments and preaching fulfil the same end: ‘In baptism and in the Lord’s Supper the 
content of that proclamation is the death of Christ for us (DBWE 4: 228). The sacra- 
ments themselves proclaim the gospel. Furthermore, preaching of the word enacts the 
apostolic continuity of the church (DBWE 4: 226). As Bonhoeffer explains, 


The apostles’ preaching is the witness to the physical event of God’s revelation in 
Jesus Christ. The apostles and prophets are the foundation of the church whose 
cornerstone is Jesus Christ (Eph. 2:20). Any subsequent preaching must itself be 
‘apostolic’ in the sense of being based on the same foundation. (DBWE 4: 227) 


One of the distinctive markers of the preached word in comparison to the sacraments is 
that the sacraments are given exclusively to and for the church-community, whereas 
proclamation of the word is given to believers and unbelievers alike (DBWE 4: 229). It is 
the work of the Holy Spirit to enable the hearers of the proclaimed word to receive it in 
faith (DBWE 4: 228). Indeed, Bonhoeffer states that it is necessary to begin every ser- 
mon with an epicletic call for the Holy Spirit, as the focus of the sermon is the very 
speaking of God the Holy Spirit, and not the personal opinions of the preacher (DBWE 
14: 494). Bonhoeffer affirms that the sermon becomes the concrete proclamation of the 
word of God whenever it is the case that God really speaks within it as the preacher seeks 
to speak from the text of scripture (DBWE 14: 492). This said, Bonhoeffer still has a good 
deal of concrete advice about the nature, form, and task of preaching to offer his stu- 
dents in the context of their training for ministry in the Confessing Church. There is a 
long discussion of homiletics recorded by Bonhoeffer’s students and reconstructed from 
his notes (DBWE 14: 487-536; cf. Chapter 8 of this handbook) which no doubt, in part, 
draws from his own experience, particularly as a young assistant minister in Barcelona, 
and later ministries in Berlin and London. The sermons collected from the Barcelona 
period (DBWE 10: 471-550) reveal a preacher who expounded the text of scripture—as 
the more mature theologian would insist—but sometimes tell of a young, academic 
preacher trying to find his pastoral voice amidst his ongoing research and his academic 
knowledge of biblical criticism. It may well be that Bonhoeffer’s latter emphasis upon 
the concrete moment of proclamation is an attempt, theologically, to capture and 
sharpen the difference between lecturing in the classroom and preaching in the church. 
The most decisive difference between the two events is found in the speaking of the Holy 
Spirit. Not only should the preacher trust the text completely, but—in keeping with the 
Lutheran insistence on the inability to separate word and Spirit—the preacher should 
pray for and expect the Spirits presence and work: “The most concrete element of all is 
the present Holy Spirit (DBWE 14: 494). 

Bonhoeffer is a Protestant theologian who adheres to the priesthood of all believers 
(DBWE 1: 236). His call to all believers to be visible by virtue of a discipleship which rec- 
ognizes the costliness of grace (DBWE 4: 43-57) is indicative of his sense that the whole 
church in its public witness and service is the community and visibility of Christ. And so 
he resists the idea that the church’s visibility rests upon particular notions of the efficacy 
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ofthe sacraments dependent on an episcopally ordained priest. However, as is evident 
from his time training pastors in Finkenwalde, and from the seriousness with which he 
took his own calling as a minister, this belief in the priesthood of all believers did not 
diminish his understanding of the significance and importance of the oflices of the 
church. Nevertheless, these offices are given for service in the church-community and 
not for the validation of its visible reality. The reality of the church-community itself 
provides the primary and governing framework within and by which to understand the 
offices of the church; the ministerial offices of the church do not constitute or identify 
the church-community as such. For example, Bonhoeffer writes: 


The Holy Spirit becomes visibly present...in the fact that everything is done for the 
benefit of the church-community. Apostles, prophets, teachers, overseers (bishops), 
deacons, elders, presiding officers, and leaders (1 Cor. 12:28; Eph. 2:20 and 4:11) are 
all servants of the church-community, the body of Christ. (DBWE 4: 230-1) 


This act of service does not mean, however, that the ministerial office is not granted by 
God: it very much is. Rather, what God does not give is any divine mandate for one par- 
ticular form of church polity. According to Bonhoeffer, the church—but only the church 
and not any power outside it—has the power and freedom to ‘modify the form ofits order 
according to its needs’ (DBWE 4: 231). For Bonhoeffer, this capacity to modify the form of 
polity stems from the governing trope through which we are to understand all other 
offices of church structure, namely diakonia (DBWE 14: 464). The particular ministerial 
offices are all expressions of the single manner of service that should characterize the 
work of the church's ministry as such; they are not designations of status or entitlement. 
Thus, writes Bonhoeffer, diakoniai are appointed by God in the church-community, but 
these very diakoniai ‘acquire validity not in and for themselves but in connection with 
the needs of the church-community... Although the organization of a given church- 
community is indeed established by God it can be different in different church-commu- 
nities’ (DBWE 14: 464). Offices and institutional structure are important, but these are 
ever the servants of the visible church-community and not guarantors of its authenticity. 
Here, again, one can see Bonhoeffer’s deeply Lutheran sensibilities. Indeed, much of his 
focus as regards the theme of offices revolves not around the so-called ‘priestly office; but 
around the preaching and pastoral office (DBWE 14: 488-94) in a manner which corres- 
ponds to the Protestant focus on the centrality of the preached word. 


CONCLUSION: THE CHURCH 
IN A WORLD COME OF AGE 


Bonhoeffer’s account of the flexibility of the structure and polity of the church frames 
his late reflections on the church in ‘a world come of age’ and ‘religionless Christianity’ 
found in his prison theology. These reflections have sometimes been taken to indicate a 
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movement away from the strongly ecclesial focus of his earlier work: he seems to be 
prophetically addressing an unchurched society, and developing an account of 
Christianity appropriate for this new religionless—and so also church-less—age. 
However, to read Bonhoeffer in such a way is to fail to understand religionlessness as a 
theological rather than sociological category. Bonhoeffer, as in his earliest theology, 
remains concerned with how it is that the church can exist with and for others in the 
context ofa religionless (post-Christendom) world: 


How do we go about being ‘religionless-worldly’ Christians, how can we be ek-klesia, 
those called out, without understanding ourselves religiously as privileged, but 
instead seeing ourselves as belonging wholly to the world? Christ would then no 
longer be the object of religion, but something else entirely, truly lord of the world. 
But what does that mean? In a religionless situation, what do ritual [Kultus] and 
prayer mean? Is this where the ‘arcane discipline’ [Arkandisziplin], or the difference 
(which you've heard about from me before) between the penultimate and the ultimate, 
have new significance? (DBWE 8: 364-5) 


The question for Bonhoeffer, therefore, is not one of how we give up on being the church, 
but one of what it means to be the church in the new, changed context of the twentieth 
(and now twenty-first) century. As he puts it in another letter, the question is not one of 
what we should ‘get rid of’ in Christianity, but one of what the church means today, how 
it is to be actualized in a way that enables it to be the body of Christ in the actual spatio- 
temporal context within which it exists: ‘What does a church, a congregation, a sermon, a 
liturgy, a Christian life, mean in a religionless world?’ (DBWE 8: 364). In other words, 
the church still has a central role in Christian life within the new, non-religious context. 
His concern is with how the church can exist with and for the other—both internal to 
itself and as the collective person of Christ in relation to the world—under the peculiar 
conditions of the world’s religionlessness. These suggestive and evocative questions have 
made Bonhoeffer’s ecclesiology—which addresses the visible, empirical reality of the 
church while still understanding it as the work of the Holy Spirit and the body of 
Christ—so captivating for subsequent generations. From first to last, Bonhoeffer was a 
man of the church. And as such he was one who was fully with and for the world, a world 
as it is in its penultimate religionlessness, and just so, a world which nevertheless still 
finds its ultimate reality only in Christ. 
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STEFAN HEUSER 


WE continue to be fascinated by visible manifestations of faith. Much of our fascination 
with Bonhoeffer in particular stems from an interpretation of his life as manifesting and 
verifying his personal faith. More broadly, the congruence of life and faith is at stake 
whenever a pastor, theologian, Christian layperson, or ecclesial institution enters into or 
initiates various forms of public existence. 

It is significant, however, that Bonhoeffer himself did not understand the public 
dimension of the Christian life as a manifestation of personal faith or of private ideas 
and attitudes. Rather, he presents it as a public witness to God’s word for the world. 
Moreover, Bonhoeffer conceived of God's word as directed and addressed to the whole 
world. And this further means that ‘public’ ‘secular’, or ‘worldly’ spaces cannot be seen 
as places devoid of God’s presence—like secular theatres where Christians might occa- 
sionally perform a sacred play—but rather as contexts of eschatological expectation. 

For Bonhoeffer, God’s word announces the reality of the Christ-story and guides us 
into this reality, one in which our lives and practices become defined by God’s determinate 
action in Christ. Accordingly, his concise definition of God’s word is simply ‘Jesus 
Christ, and salvation in this name (DBWE 6: 356). Furthermore, for Bonhoeffer the 
Christian life, conceived in its witness to Christ, runs counter to what he elsewhere calls 
the ‘flight from public controversy into ‘the sanctuary ofa private virtuousness’ (DBWE 
6: 80). God’s word requires a public response through specific practices of witness, and 
sometimes even through taking a public and polemical stance. Because it is God’s word 
to the world, we cannot receive and respond to this word simply through our individual 
piety or faith. Rather, the Christian life involves witness to and participation in God's 
story and the very emergence of God’s reality. Accordingly, as Bonhoeffer writes in 
Ethics, the ‘subject matter of a Christian ethic is Gods reality revealed in Christ becoming 
real [Wirklichwerden] among God's creatures (DBWE 6: 49, emphasis original). The 
Christian life and ethical reflection on this life involve attending to and participating in 
God's own reality and story as revealed in Christ. This is the eschatological event around 
which Christian life and ethics orbit, and to which they publicly attest. 
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Exploring the topic of ‘the Christian life’ in Bonhoeffer’s theology thus requires 
engaging complex issues of personal and ecclesial witness and practice. It also requires 
clarifying the extent to which Bonhoeffer’s approach supports and / or breaks with some 
more recent forms of public theology, as pursued in various research centres, publica- 
tions, programmes, and global networks (cf. de Lange, 2007).’ In this context, it is 
significant that Bonhoeffer gives particular emphasis to the question of what makes a 
Christian life ‘Christian —that is, to how it publicly witnesses to God’s word. Indeed, for 
Bonhoeffer it is of paramount importance that the Christian life witnesses to this word 
as God's word to the whole world. In its witness the Christian life presupposes ‘that 
God...has already spoken the revelatory word and that we, even in our false reality, can 
live no other way than from the true reality of the word of God’ (DBWE 6: 49). 

This chapter proceeds as follows. First, I outline Bonhoeffer’s understanding of the 
Christian life as publicly witnessing to God’s word. Second, I explore two paradigms that 
have been influential for modern Protestant accounts of the Christian life. On the one 
hand, most Protestant theologians and ethicists have followed Schleiermacher in under- 
standing the Christian life as personal faith or religious subjectivity; over against this, 
Bonhoeffer presents a ‘non-religious’ account of this life as a practical exploration of 
God’s new reality in Christ as constituted by God’s word. Third, I extend and deepen this 
analysis by elaborating upon the Christological grammar of Bonhoeffer’s understand- 
ing of the Christian life—that is, the Christian life as life ‘in Christ’. Finally, I reflect upon 
Bonhoeffer’s work on the mandates and its significance for understanding the public 
dimension of the Christian life. 


WITNESSING TO THE WORD: 
THE GRAMMAR OF BONHOEFFER'S LIFE 


Bonhoeffer’s dramatic life—especially his involvement in the resistance and subsequent 
martyrdom—has had a significant impact on the reception of his theology (cf. Haynes, 
2004). Many scholars have approached Bonhoeffer’s life as a manifestation of his 
faith, including his personal struggles in various areas (e.g. Schlingensiepen, 2010; 
Marsh, 2014; Reynolds, 2016). There is a rich and extensive body of scholarship con- 
cerned with the biographical and contextual dimensions of Bonhoeffer’s work. 

Other scholars have drawn attention to the theological grammar of Bonhoeffer’s 
understanding of the Christian life (e.g. Rasmussen, 1972; Greggs, 2011; DeJonge, 2012; 
Ziegler, 2013; Kirkpatrick, 2016). While Stephen R. Haynes is no doubt correct to claim 
that ‘Bonhoeffer’s unique place in the history of modern religious thought must rest on 
assessments of his life as well as his thought’ (Haynes, 2004: 9), properly understanding 
Bonhoeffer requires attending to this grammar. As Bonhoeffer himself writes, what makes 


* For example, the Global Network for Public Theology and the International Journal of Public 
Theology, both launched in 2007. 
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a life ‘Christian’ is ‘preparing the way for the word’ (DBWE 6: 161). Being Christian 
means simply listening to and witnessing to God’s word; it means being claimed by and 
drawn into the story of Christ. 

One place that Bonhoeffer presents this theological grammar is in his late poem, 
“Who am I?’ (DBWE 8: 459). In this poem, he suggests that this question of identity 
cannot be resolved by internal or external appeals—to either one’s own subjectivity or 
sociality—but only as we encounter and begin to be transformed by God’s word (cf. 
Northcott, 2009). This unwillingness to ground identity in inwardness or sociality 
displays a Lutheran thread of Bonhoeffer’s thinking. For Bonhoeffer as for Luther, 
Christian living does not involve transferring or manifesting some subjective, inner 
faith into the objective, outer world. Rather, it involves finding oneself already fully 
addressed—not only inwardly but also outwardly—by God’s verbum externum. The 
externality of God’s word means that revelation cannot simply be received internally; it 
exceeds and surpasses any and every religious subjectivity. This is the case even as the 
Christian life finds its shape and form in God's word and publicly witnesses to this word. 

For Bonhoeffer, God's external word thus creates and encompasses both the Christian 
life in its sociality and ecclesiality, being the very ‘possibility of the Church’s message to 
the world’ (cf. DBWE 6: 352-62). In other words, the Christian life does not simply dem- 
onstrate its faithfulness or manifest itself within the church. If this were the case then 
this community and its mission would be sufficient to determine what the Christian life 
is. More fundamentally, the Christian life is about being drawn into and participating in 
God's own salvific story for all of humankind, which also involves being drawn into 
worldly reality: 


In Christ we are invited to participate in the reality of God and the reality of the 
world at the same time, the one not without the other .... The Christian ethic asks, 
then, how this reality of God and of the world that is given in Christ becomes real in 
our world. It is not as if ‘our world’ were something outside this God-world reality 
that is in Christ, as if it did not already belong to the world borne, accepted, and 
reconciled in Christ... What matters is participating in the reality of God and the 
world in Jesus Christ today, and doing so in such a way that I never experience the 
reality of God without the reality of the world, nor the reality of the world without 
the reality of God. (DBWE 6:55) 


Following Bonhoeffer, as we have seen, the Christian life involves attending to God’s 
external word and being addressed by this word. At the same time, it involves allowing 
this word to contradict and redirect us; we are turned away from ourselves and toward 
actions and work that God has already prepared for us. In this way God’s word sum- 
mons us together and draws us into the story that God has prepared for all people (cf. 
Wiistenberg, 1998: 65). 

One important implication of this is that the Christian life and faith does not need to 
assert itself in the world. Rather, it involves serving the world and those in it simply by 
participating in the salvific suffering of God (cf. Feil, 1991: 377). Hans G. Ulrich illustrates 
this point in his rich reflection on another of Bonhoeffer’s poems, ‘Stations on the Way 
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to Freedom: Specifically, Ulrich positions Bonhoeffer’s account of discipleship and faith 
against catechetical accounts: 


Discipleship, in the sense of being delivered into God’s will and plan... cannot be 
taught in a catechetical fashion ....It is a way of living with God, who is present in 
this life in a way that cannot be foreseen or transformed into a pattern: we can only 
be ready for God’s will and plan, experiencing complete submission. Faith, then, 
means this kind of readiness. (Ulrich, 2009: 151) 


The Christian life cannot be understood simply in terms of processes of education and 
formation. Rather, it exists in a space opened up by God’s ultimate word; it serves ‘the 
word's claim for free passage’ in the world (DBWE 6: 160). What makes a life ‘Christian, 
therefore, is simply that it witnesses and submits to God’s salvific presence in his word 
for the world. In this witness and submission, this life is directed towards a real public, 
not one of passive observers but of fellow disciples. 

This allows one to distinguish between two different kinds of approaches to the publi- 
city of the Christian life. On the one hand, there are approaches that aim publicly to 
express or manifest a personal faith or inner religious experience. On the other hand, 
there are those that aim to witness to God’s entry into the world in Christ, and to develop 
practices through which this entry is received, explored, and communicated. Even if 
these two approaches are often closely intertwined on the ground, they still need to be 
distinguished theologically. The former focuses on empirical expressions of the inner life 
of a religious subject; it aims to explore an invisible faith that lies behind visible actions 
and forms. The latter, by contrast, pursues a responsive and explorative witness to God’s 
hidden presence in determined places and practices. 

Along these lines Bonhoeffer insists that the question of ethics, or the question of the 
good, is the ‘question of participating in God’s reality revealed in Christ’ (DBWE 6: 50). 
The Christian life participates in and explores reality only as it has been disclosed in 
God? salvific action in and as Christ. Put differently, the Christian life witnesses to God’s 
real presence in the world. This means that Christianity is not simply a religious world- 
view or perspective on reality; it involves being addressed and drawn into a story and 
reality that is relevant to everyone, an ethos that encompasses all of life. 

Furthermore, Bonhoeffer conceives of the Christian life only in relation to the church, 
the place where we most visibly and publicly attest and explore God’s presence through 
practices of preaching, sharing, forgiveness, and care. These are forms of life through 
which we attend and submit to God’s own creative and transformative action. On this 
basis Bonhoeffer gives significant emphasis to the ‘empirical form of the church in his work 
(cf. DBWE 1: 208-81), to those forms of sociality that are constitutive for the Christian 
life and community. Indeed, as Clifford Green has shown with reference to Sanctorum 
Communio and Act and Being, Christ's own sociality is present in and determinative 
for the church and its practices (cf. Green, 1999; cf. von Soosten, 1992). Through word 
and sacrament, Christ encounters the human being from outside and forms a new 
community of persons. 
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What makes a life ‘Christian, for Bonhoeffer, is that it attends to and explores God’s 
story through these specific practices and forms, ones which God has set aside and 
determined for this very purpose. As discussed further below, God has ‘mandated’ specific 
forms of life as places of God’s presence, places in which God has promised to interrupt 
human beings and draw them into God’s story and reality (cf. DBWE 6: 388-408). 

It is worth observing that ifthe church in its concrete sociality is a place of God’s pres- 
ence—a creature of God’s word—then this has implications for our attempts to reform 
the church or pursue church growth. Such undertakings typically assume an under- 
standing of the church as a public manifestation or expression of individual faith and so 
attempt to find ways of better fostering and representing the faith and experiences of 
individuals. And in this way these attempts subtly displace or obfuscate the sense in 
which the Christian life involves receiving and exploring God’s word as already present 
in the church and its practices and forms. 

This is similarly the case with respect to the world. As Bonhoeffer writes, ‘It cannot be our 
task to revolutionize the way the world operates, but at the given place to consider reality 
and do what is necessary’ (DBWE 6: 268). Rather than reforming the church or world, 
the Christian life involves participating in practices of breaking bread with the hungry 
(DBWE 6: 163), and praying, preaching, confessing, forgiving, baptizing, and celebrating 
the Lord’s Supper. Indeed, in a late reflection for the baptism of his godchild, Bonhoeffer 
summarizes the Christian life even more succinctly: “We can be Christians today in only 
two ways, through prayer and in doing justice among human beings’ (DBWE 8: 389). 


Two PARADIGMS OF CHRISTIAN LIFE 


In his Ethics, Bonhoeffer recognizes and distinguishes two basic paradigms for 
approaching the Christian life: a paradigm that focuses on and pursues Christian for- 
mation directly, and one that instead attends to how we are ‘being conformed’ to Christ. 
For Bonhoeffer, it is only the latter that allows for a genuinely Christian account of the 
Christian life and all that it entails. As he writes: 


The word formation [Gestaltung] arouses our suspicion. We are tired of Christian 
agendas .... We have seen that the forces which form the world come from entirely 
other sources than Christianity .... Hence we must understand by formation’ some- 
thing quite different from what we are accustomed to mean ....It is not primarily 
concerned with formation of the world by planning and programs, but in all forma- 
tion it is concerned only with the one form that has overcome the world, the form 
of Jesus Christ .... (DBWE 6: 92-3) 


Bonhoeffer’s paradigm of ‘being formed by Christ’ stands in contrast to standard attempts 
directly to pursue and form a religious subjectivity or morality (cf. Marsh, 1994: 137). 
Bonhoeffer especially identifies such attempts with the work of Schleiermacher, for 
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whom communion with God through Christ forms a religious subjectivity or 
consciousness, which in turn motivates Christian action in the world. Against this, 
Bonhoeffer insists that all of life and action is being conformed to Christ. We are called 
to attend to and explore how Christ takes form in the whole of our own lives, and also in 
the lives of others. In other words, this means that Christ is not simply a teacher who 
inspires us and guides us into ‘Christian’ actions or a ‘Christian’ lifestyle. Christ himself 
encounters us and draws us into God’s own reality and story; it is on this basis that the 
Christian life finds its shape (cf. Dahill, 2010). 

This means that the Christian life involves the practical exploration of how Christ 
is taking form among human beings as they are drawn into God’s story. Against 
Schleiermacher, the Christian should not focus upon and foster his or her religious 
subjectivity, or to try to develop an ethos based upon it. Instead, the Christian’s vocation 
is to explore the ethos of how human beings are being confronted, contradicted, and 
transformed by God’s word in the midst of daily living. And this further means that the 
Christian life involves surrendering oneself and one’s own plans in the course of one’s 
living. We discover ourselves only ‘in Christ’ and through those practices and forms 
that God himself has prepared for us. Put differently, the Christian life is not merely 
about the pursuit of a religious perfection; rather, it is a matter precisely of turning 
from this pursuit and discovering and living in the form of the human being that God 
himself has created. Bonhoeffer summarizes this point in a striking passage in one of his 
prison letters: 


Being a Christian does not mean being religious in a certain way, making oneself 
into something or other (a sinner, penitent, or saint) according to some method or 
other. Instead, it means being human, not a certain type of human being, but the 
human being Christ creates in us. It is not a religious act that makes someone a 
Christian, but rather sharing in God’ sufferings in the worldly life. (DBWE 8: 480) 


Rather than interpreting God’s word from the standpoint ofhuman subjectivity, Bonhoeffer 
insists on understanding the human being (and indeed all of reality) from God’s word. 
The whole human being has been claimed and is being formed by this word. Indeed, this 
basic point is central to Bonhoeffer’s broader pursuit of ‘this-worldliness’ and ‘religion- 
less Christianity’ in his late theology. As Bonhoeffer reflects, 


In the last few years I have come to know and understand more and more the profound 
this-worldliness of Christianity. The Christian is not a homo religiosus but simply a 
human being, in the same way that Jesus was a human being. (DBWE 8, 485)? 


Bonhoeffer contests the idea that the Christian life is grounded in some specifically 
Christian form of religious consciousness. Instead, he insists that it is an experimental 


* Bonhoeffer’s consistent emphasis on the immanent, relational and social dimensions of the Christian 
life displays his debts to Nietzsche (cf. Frick, 2017: 78-126), humanism (cf. de Gruchy, 2010), and patristic 
theology (cf. Zimmermann, 2010). 
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ethos of listening and responding to God’s word from within reality; a form of life that 
emerges and discovers itself in God’s word to human beings (cf. Green, 2010: 84). As 
Bonhoeffer puts it, ‘In Jesus Christ the reality of God has entered into the reality of the 
world’ (DBWE 6:54). 

Finally, this is useful for understanding Bonhoeffer’s pursuit of a ‘non-religious’ 
interpretation of biblical concepts in his late theology (DBWE 8: 429). According to this 
programme, traditional and religious interpretations of biblical concepts are to be 
replaced with eschatological ones which more directly witness to how God’s word enters 
the world and contradicts our own human systems of meaning. By implication, a 
Christian life ‘without religion’ is one that is disrupted by God’s word and handed over 
to God. A life ‘without religion’ would seek neither to find consolation and stability in 
traditional metaphysics and piety, nor nihilistically to take control over life and its fulfil- 
ment. In contrast to Nietzsche, Bonhoeffer emphasizes that the Christian life involves 
being drawn into God's salvific life in Christ. This life participates in and responds to the 
eschatological in-breaking of God’s ultimate reality into our penultimate reality. 


THE CHRISTIAN LIFE AS LIFE ‘IN CHRIST’ 


In his theology Bonhoeffer consistently emphasizes the visibility of the Christian com- 
munity (DBWE 4: 113), of Christian discipleship (DBWE 4: 148), and of Christian love in 
the world (DBWE 6: 244-5). At the same time, he insists that this broad visibility of the 
Christian life needs to be understood and qualified in two ways. 

First, he insists that any visibility of the Christian life must be qualified eschatologic- 
ally. As we have seen, the Christian life means being drawn into God's story with the 
world as fulfilled in God’s becoming human in Jesus Christ. In becoming part of this 
ongoing event, the Christian life participates in the eschatological character of God’s 
action and involvement in this world. This means that, at least this side of the eschaton, 
the Christian life and all Christian action remain subject to the conditions of this age. As 
Bonhoeffer writes, ‘Just as God’s love entered the world, thereby submitting to the mis- 
understanding and ambiguity that characterize everything worldly, so also Christian 
love does not exist anywhere but in the worldly, in the infinite variety of concrete worldly 
action, and subject to misunderstanding and condemnation (DBWE 6: 241-2). This is a 
profoundly Christological point. For Bonhoeffer, there is no ‘ideal’ Christian life or 
action because a ‘Christian’ is simply one who participates in God’s entry into the world 
as it already is: ‘Every attempt to portray a Christianity of “pure” love purged of worldly 
“impurities” is a false purism and perfectionism that scorns God’s becoming human and 
falls prey to the fate of all ideologies’ (DBWE 6: 242). Put differently, Bonhoeffer insists 
that God became human neither to bring human life to perfection nor to impose an 
ideal, but rather to disclose and embrace human life as it is. Specifically, God’s action in 
Christ embraces and discloses human beings as sinners dependent upon God’s grace: 
“The origin and essence of all Christian life are consummated in the one event that the 
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Reformation has called the justification of the sinner by grace alone. It is not what a 
person is per se, but what a person is in this event, that gives us insight into the Christian 
life (DBWE 6: 146). 

Second, Bonhoeffer insists that the Christian life is not visible on its own terms, but only 
‘in Christ (DBWE 6: 149). This Christological grammar is necessary to understand the 
Christian life generally, and so also Bonhoeffer’s own life in particular. As we have seen, 
this is because the Christian life involves being drawn into God’s love in Christ, which 
reveals the true nature of God and human beings. In Bonhoeffer’s language, it involves 
encountering the ‘ultimate’ from within the ‘penultimate’: ‘Christian life is the dawn of the 
ultimate in me, the life of Jesus Christ in me. But it is also always life in the penultimate, 
waiting for the ultimate’ (DBWE 6: 168). Accordingly, this means that the Christian life 
can neither be grasped nor understood apart from God’s grace and this ‘dawn of the 
ultimate’ for which we as human beings can at best simply ‘prepare the way’ (DBWE 6: 
160). Correlatively, this means that this life cannot be identified or described in terms of 
general features or characteristics, ones abstracted from God’s ultimate work of grace. 

Bonhoeffer’s dialectic of the visibility and hiddenness of God’s presence in the 
Christian life draws heavily from Luther’s theology of the cross. In his 1518 Heidelberg 
Disputation, Luther maintained that each and every human being on their own terms is 
a theologian of glory, who ‘calls evil good and good evil’ By contrast, the theologian of 
the cross has learnt that his or her own reason and desire have been corrupted, and on 
this basis ‘calls a thing what it actually is’ (Luther, 1883a: 354). Against scholasticism, 
Luther insisted that there can be no direct route from perceiving things in the visible 
world to comprehending the invisible one (Luther, 1883a: 362). He had insisted that God 
chose to make God and the human being visible in the incarnation of Christ, and more 
specifically at the cross (cf. Luther, 1883b: 269). As Luther had famously put all this, “That 
person does not deserve to be called a theologian who looks upon the invisible things of 
God as though they were clearly perceptible in those things which have actually hap- 
pened [Rom. 1:20]. By contrast, he continues, ‘he deserves to be called a theologian, 
however, who comprehends the visible and manifest things of God seen through suffer- 
ing and the cross’ (Luther, 1883a: 354). Following Luther, the incarnation, Christ’s suffer- 
ing, and the cross all direct us to a God who is hidden even in the visible appearance of 
Christ. Human reason on its own terms, however, cannot accept or understand this; it 
will always seek to find truth about God and the human being in the invisible, tran- 
scendent world, rather than at the cross. 

This Lutheran epistemology provides an important framework for Bonhoeffer’s 
understanding of ‘reality’ in his Ethics. Following Bonhoeffer, reality is neither that 
which is simply given nor some mysterious realm that lies behind what is given. Rather, 
reality is announced and established in the word of God: 


That God alone is the ultimate reality, is... not an idea meant to sublimate the actual 
world, nor is it the religious perfecting of a profane worldview. It is rather a faithful 
Yes to God’s self-witness, God’ revelation .... Awareness of it is not only a step-by-step 
progress in the discovery of deeper and more inward realities, but this awareness is 
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the turning point, the pivot, of all perception of reality as such ....Since God...as 
ultimate reality is no other than the self-announcing, self-witnessing, self-revealing 
God in Jesus Christ...the source of a Christian ethic is... the reality of God that is 
revealed in Jesus Christ. (DBWE 6: 48-9) 


Building on this understanding of reality, Bonhoeffer develops an account of ‘responsi- 
bility’ and ‘responsible action’ that has close resonances with Luther’s emphasis on dis- 
cernment. To act responsibly, for Bonhoeffer, means simply to act ‘in accord with reality. 
(DBWE 6: 272) This is because reality as such is: 


not something impersonal [Neutrum], but the Real One [der Wirkliche], namely the 
God who became human. Everything that actually exists receives from the Real One, 
whose name is Jesus Christ, both its ultimate foundation and its ultimate negation, 
its justification and its ultimate contradiction, its ultimate Yes and its ultimate No. 
Trying to understand reality without the Real One means living in an abstraction, 
which those who live responsibly must always avoid. (DBWE 6: 261-2) 


Because responsible action finds its foundation solely in Christ, it takes on and displays 
Gods affirmation and contradiction of all which exists in the incarnation and cross. As 
Bonhoeffer elaborates, ‘Affirmation and protest now unite in the concrete action of 
those who have come to know the Real One (DBWE 6: 263). 

Accordingly, for Bonhoeffer this Christological emphasis prevents any attempt to 
understand and approach reality on its own terms. Such an attempt would fall prey to 
Nietzsches criticism of a ‘servile attitude towards the facts’ (DBWE 6: 222). Instead, 
Luther’s emphasis upon the cross helps him to understand ‘responsible action’ not as 
action which itself seeks the good, but as action that responds to reality as given by 
Christ (cf. Wannenwetsch, 2005). Even more specifically, responsible action proceeds 
from God’s reconciliatory work in and as Christ: 


It is only in and from Christ that it is possible to act in a way that is in accord with 
reality. The origin of action that is in accord with reality is...the God who became 
human, Jesus Christ, who took on humanity and who has loved, judged, and reconciled 
humanity, and with it the world. This, then, leads us to the statement that action in 
accordance with Christ is action in accord with reality. (DBWE 6: 263) 


This Christological grammar is thus essential for understanding Bonhoeffer’s account of 
the Christian life. The problem, however, is that Bonhoeffer’s readers have tended to 
instead rely on his own life and actions in their efforts to understand his account (e.g. 
Metaxas, 2010). This ignores the fact that for Bonhoeffer the Christian life can never be 
understood and described in the abstract. There are no distinctively ‘Christian’ features 
or characteristics of a life that in themselves witness to Christ—that is, apart from how 
God actually enters a life and draws this person into God’s salvific story. 

In other words, as Bonhoeffer understands it the visibility of the Christian 
life is not primarily a matter of a correspondence between one’s life and witness. 
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More fundamentally, it is what Paul had expressed in his language of the inner mar’ and 
‘outer man’ (2 Cor. 4). For Paul, both ‘inner’ and ‘outer’ in this context designate the 
whole human being, albeit in two different ways (cf. Wannenwetsch, 2004: 279). ‘Outer 
man’ designates the whole human being in its visible worldly existence; ‘inner man, by 
contrast, designates this whole being in its new, eschatological life with God among 
other human beings. This new life in Christ remains hidden from natural perception 
and is visible only with the eyes of faith. 

Bonhoeffer himself expresses this complex sense in which our new life is both visible 
and hidden in Discipleship: 


So something has to become visible, but—paradoxically: beware that it does not 
happen for the sake of being seen by people. ‘Let your light shine before the people—..? 
(5:16), but: pay attention to the hiddenness!... What is visible should be hidden at 
the same time; at the same time both visible and not to be seen. (DBWE 4: 149) 


Among other things, he claims that any visibility of Christian discipleship remains 
hidden from the disciples themselves. Rather than focusing upon their own holiness or 
works, the disciples are called to look to Christ and entrust themselves to God’s judg- 
ment. By looking to Christ, they begin to perform those works that God has prepared 
for them, which are not works that are somehow good on their own terms. 

In this respect Bonhoeffer’s thinking again tracks closely with that of Luther, who in 
his own day had rejected the syllogismus practicus where by practices of sanctification 
and good works were understood to provide evidence of God’s election. Against this, 
Luther had emphasized the impossibility of identifying a person’s new life in Christ on 
the basis of the ‘outer man. Accordingly, for Luther God’s judgment on a given life is and 
remains qualitatively different from all human judgments and appearances. 

At the same time, he still insisted that an ethics of works proceeds from faith in Christ. 
However, these are no longer works that are initiated by the human being, but ones 
prepared by God and grasped and received in faith. Here Luther is working with Paul’s 
distinction between the ‘old man’ and ‘new man, and suggests that the ‘old man’ or 
‘Adam is the one who wants to live by his own works, instead of from God’s work in 
Christ (Luther, 1883a: 362). This ‘old mar therefore needs to be crucified in order to be 
able to receive God’s work in faith and to serve the neighbour in a new way. As Luther 
summarizes elsewhere, “Then the soul no longer tries to be justified before itself, but has 
Christ as its justice. Therefore it searches only the happiness of the others’ (Luther, 1884: 
45). On this basis ‘good’ works are those which God performs through the human being. 
And apart from God’s work in Christ, all human works are inevitably done for oneself 
rather than in service of others. 

In his Ethics, Bonhoeffer develops these insights by insisting that Christian ethics begins 
with God's work in Christ, and that good works are simply those that partake in this salvific 
work. In the two versions of the section “History and Good; for example, Bonhoeffer crosses 
out the attribute ‘good? so that the classical topic of ‘the good works’ instead becomes 
reframed as an ethics of doing the good’ works that Christ provides (DBWE 6: 219-98). 
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THE MANDATES AS THE PUBLIC 
FORMS OF CHRISTIAN LIFE 


Bonhoeffer’s Christological grammar—and insistence upon understanding human 
action only in relation to God’s own presence and work in Christ—allows him to avoid 
affirming or ‘glorifying’ reality on its own terms. On the one hand, this gives the 
Christian life a certain critical purchase with respect to the world. On the other hand, it 
opens up new ways of living and discerning, ones which explore reality as given in 
God's salvific story. In Christ, the human being becomes free from having to pursue and 
conform to some ideal. Rather, the Christian life discovers its shape through publicly 
witnessing to God’s presence in the world, and in practices by which people are drawn 
into the life of Christ. What initially appears to be a Christological restriction of human 
living and ethics, therefore, turns out to be a radical expansion. Following Bonhoeffer, 
all of reality and life is now understood and engaged in terms of God's salvific story, 
including all the basic contexts and forms in which human life unfolds. 

Bonhoeffer’s starting point is thus the process through which we become involved in 
the reality of God’s word, and the concrete practices that witness to this process. 
Throughout the various stages of his theology—i.e. his early dissertations, Finkenwalde 
writings, and prison theology—he consistently emphasizes the substance and materiality 
of the Christian life and its practices. At the same time, he holds that this life and these 
practices are not trapped within or constrained by their daily processes and relation- 
ships. Indeed, the Christian life often emerges and proceeds as a break from the ordinary 
course of things. 

Moreover, this means that the Christian life does not proceed as the ‘solution to 
human or worldly problems. In Bonhoeffer’s view proceeding in this way is ‘unbiblical: 
Rather, he insists that ‘the way of Jesus Christ, and thus the way of all Christian thought, 
is not the way from the world to God but from God to the world’ (DBWE 6: 365). 
Following Bonhoeffer, Christian thinking and living are determined solely by God’s 
word for the world. This life witnesses to God’s action as revealed and experienced by 
God’s story of justice, loyalty, and mercy. Accordingly, the Christian life involves 
continually attending to God’s word and allowing oneself to be drawn into God’s story 
and reality. 

On the one hand, Bonhoeffer does not attempt to provide an account of Christian 
ethics in terms of some distinctively Christian motives, ideas, norms, or structures. On 
the other hand, he avoids natural law thinking, pursuing some general foundation for 
life and ethics. Instead, he focuses on those concrete practices and forms of life through 
which God’s word guides. In particular, he identifies and focuses upon four places where 
we can begin to discover and explore these practices: “This commandment [of God] 
encounters us concretely in four different forms that find their unity only in the 
commandment itself, namely, in the church, in marriage and family, in culture, and in 
government” (DBWE 6: 388). 
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Bonhoeffer is clear that these four forms or mandates are not divinely sanctioned or 
absolute in themselves. He is also clear that they should not be understood simply as 
places where God regulates and disciplines us. Rather, they are places of God’s promise, 
where we can concretely expect and discover God’s presence in Christ. As Bonhoeffer 
makes clear earlier in his Ethics, these places ‘are divine...only because of their original 
and final relation to Christ’ (DBWE 6: 69). In this earlier discussion, he identifies the 
mandates slightly differently: ‘work, marriage, government, and Church’ (DBWE 6: 68). 
Because Bonhoeffer does not conceive of the mandates as normative or static orders— 
but as dynamic places in which God's will can be experienced, suffered, and joyfully 
received—they are able to be continuously reflected upon and reformulated. Throughout 
his theology, Bonhoeffer modifies the terminology, scope, and configuration of these 
mandates (cf. DBWE 6: 68-9, fn. 75). 

In his account, Bonhoeffer is clear that these mandates do not receive their substance 
and content from a given order or norm, but solely from God’s word as law and gospel. 
He thus attempts to develop his account of the mandates through a close reading of the 
Bible. Because God in his word has promised to be present and at work in these specific 
places, the mandates are where we can discover and follow God’s will in the midst of 
daily life. In these places, we discover that the whole world stands in relation to Christ 
and is subject to God’s transformative attention: “This relation of the world to Christ 
becomes concrete in certain mandates of God in the world’ (DBWE 6: 68). The mandates 
are thus exemplary places for encountering, realizing, and attesting this salvific relation. 

For Bonhoeffer, God guides and directs us to the mandates as places where we can 
begin to discover and experience God’s work and will. Because the Christian life finds its 
shape in witnessing to God's presence in the world, he is careful not to interpret these 
forms of Christian life as simply created or divine orders. Rather, they are places that 
God has provided and established for us to explore how God is becoming present in the 
midst of world: 


We speak of divine mandates rather than divine orders, because thereby their char- 
acter as divinely imposed tasks [Auftrag], as opposed to determinate forms of being, 
becomes clearer. In the world God wills work, marriage, government, and church, 
and God wills all these, each in its own way, through Christ, toward Christ, and in 
Christ. God has placed human beings under all these mandates, not only each indi- 
vidual under one or the other, but all people under all four. There can be no retreat, 
therefore, from a ‘worldly’ into a ‘spiritual realm. The practice of the Christian life 
can be learned only under these four mandates of God. (DBWE 6: 68-9) 


Bonhoeffer’s intention is to show that the Christian life does not acquire the status of an 
objective reality either within or over against the world. Rather, it involves the eschato- 
logical realization of God’s will in concrete forms of worldly life. 

In central respects Bonhoeffer is following Luther’ earlier theology of the estates. Luther 
had been similarly clear that God’s word does not simply affirm or legitimize given orders. 
Rather, it breaks into existing orders and order-thinking so as to free us for service to 
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God and one another. The estates are not divine in themselves, for Luther, but are simply 
places where God has promised that we can encounter God' will in our everyday lives. 

This provides the theological context for Bonhoeffer’s account of the mandates, 
wherein the Christian life takes shape in witnessing to God’s presence and work. Here 
Bonhoeffer links the question of ‘how Christ may take form among us today and here’ 
(DBWE 6: 99) to specific contexts or places. He is careful to clarify, however, that these 
mandates ‘are not a second divine source of authority alongside and in addition to the 
God of Jesus Christ. Instead, they are the place where the God of Jesus Christ establishes 
obedience. Gods Word is not concerned with the orders as such, but with the obedience of 
faith rendered within them’ (DBWE 6: 358). Accordingly, the mandates should not be 
understood as ‘sanctified’ or ‘special Christian spaces’ in the world. Here as elsewhere 
Bonhoeffer is critical of all ‘thinking in realms’ (DBWE 6: 62). Rather, they are concrete 
forms of life in which we can encounter God’s action, and through which we experience, 
suffer, and receive God's will. 

There is a sense in which the church is exemplary for Bonhoeffer’s account of the 
mandates. The church is the place where we most explicitly discover, suffer, and respond 
to God’s presence in his word. For this reason it most clearly displays Christian life and 
Christian witness as events resulting from our being confirmed the eschatological real- 
ity of Christ. It is worth noting here that Bonhoeffer does not conceive of the church 
along communitarian lines, but rather in terms of exemplary and condensed practices 
of suffering that respond to and explore God's presence in Christ. Accordingly, we do 
not pursue or find ‘the good’ in the Christian community. Rather, the very publicity of 
God's external word calls us together into a determined political, physical, and visible 
form of life. This is the shared life of those who receive God's grace and are exploring 
what it means to live within that grace: 


In the period between the death of Christ and the day of judgement, when Christians 
are allowed to live here in visible community with other Christians, we have merely 
a gracious anticipation of the end time. It is by God’s grace that a congregation is 
permitted to gather visibly around God’s word and sacrament in this world. 


(DBWE 5: 28) 


In the final instance it is not social, economic, cultural, or even religious factors that 
constitute and sustain the church, but shared practices of gathering, forgiveness, service, 
preaching, praying, and doing justice. God’s word guides people into these practices; and 
through these practices we discover ourselves living publicly with others. This means 
that the church does not exist for its own sake, but for the world through practices that 
witness to God’s action. Put differently, the church is not primarily one religious society 
among others, but the community of those who through their practices witness to God’s 
presence in Christ. 

What does this mean for the publicity of the Christian life? What is its significance 
for contemporary work and debates in public theology? Following Bonhoeffer, public 
theology cannot simply be about translating Christian insights to make them available 
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to the wider, secular public. God’s word as law and gospel is already directed to both 
church and world. This means that God’s word is not bound to specifically ‘religious’ 
language or forms that would need translation into a public, secular sphere. Moreover, 
Bonhoeffer also directly contests ‘the view that the church could speak to the world on 
the basis of some kind of shared insights, derived from a rational or natural law, that is, 
by temporarily disregarding the gospel’ (DBWE 6: 357). 

At the same time, Bonhoeffer rejects ‘a double morality of the church, namely, one 
for the world and another for the church-community, one for pagans and another for 
Christians, one for Christians in their worldly vocations and another for the homo 
religiosus. As Bonhoeffer continues, ‘God’s entire law and entire gospel belong to all 
people in the same way’ (DBWE 6: 357). Bonhoeffer’s point is that the word of God is one 
and the same for all, as are the practices that witness to this word, such as sharing bread, 
forgiving, praying, helping, singing, baptizing, doing justice, and so forth. Through 
these practices we open ourselves to God’s action in Christ and through the Spirit, joining 
the salvific story in which God provides for all. In sum, these practices do not need 
to be translated; rather, they need to be acknowledged as places where we experience 
God? justice and grace and explored as such. 

For Bonhoeffer, the Christian life as discovered in the church and other mandates is 
not about making God’s secret word public or about manifesting it publicly. Rather, it is 
about witnessing to the publicity of God’s word for a world that has already been recon- 
ciled through Christ, and which for this very reason is already the place where all are 
being drawn into God’s salvific story. For Bonhoeffer, the Christian life in its concrete 
practices and forms does nothing less than witness to God’s story. 
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MARK LINDSAY 


INTRODUCTION 


In a life that was characterized by turmoil and turbulence, Dietrich Bonhoeffer’s 
eschatological vision is one of the most intriguing constants within the ever-changing 
landscape of his theology. From his first lectures as an aspiring young academic to his 
last and most desperate fragments of prison correspondence, eschatology marks out the 
hard edge of Bonhoeffer’s thought. In a curious reversal of the facile interpretation of 
Karl Barth—that has too frequently understood the Swiss theologian as being so 
absorbed by the transcendence of God that he had no room in his thought or life for the 
‘real world’—Bonhoeffer has often been read as though he was so involved in the harsh- 
ness of life that he had no time for the abstractions of eternity. Yet both readings are 
equally misguided. Sabine Leibholz’s recollection that, during the years of the first war, 
she and her twin brother Dietrich would lie awake at night trying ‘to imagine what eter- 
nal life... [was] like...endeavour[ing] each evening to get a little nearer to eternity... 
(Leibholz, 1973: 23), suggests on the contrary that ‘the last things’ played on Bonhoeffer’s 
mind from childhood. In this chapter, then, we will trace the trajectory and note the 
fundamental importance of eschatology to Bonhoeffer’s theology, ministry, and witness 
from his earliest career to the end of his life. 


ESCHATOLOGY AS HERMENEUTICS 


“The Church of Christ witnesses to the end of all things. It lives from the end, it thinks 
from the end, it acts from the end, it proclaims its message from the end’ (DBWE 3: 21). 
This was Bonhoeffer’s description of the ontology of ecclesial proclamation in his 1932/3 
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Berlin lectures that were later to be published as Schöpfung und Fall (DBW 3; DBWE 3)." 
For Bonhoeffer, creation—as an original act, as the sphere of human history, and as the 
arena of the Church's mission— must be interpreted in the light of eschatology. 

That is to say, the grammar of theological existence, including necessarily the 
proclamation of the Church, is parsed by an eschatological hermeneutic. It is only in 
the light of the ultimate end that we are able to orient ourselves and our praxis in the 
context of our present middle. The Church, says Bonhoeffer, ‘speaks within the old 
world about the new...and because it is surer of the new world [i.e. Christ] than of 
anything else, it sees the old world only in the light of the new... ? (DBWE 3: 21). Only by 
living and speaking from the perspective of the end are we able to make any sense at all 
of the genesis from which we all come, and most importantly of the present middle in 
which we now live. Theological existence is not, therefore, understood by reference to a 
revelatory positivism, such as one might think can be found in Barth’s dogmatic the- 
ology of the Word of God, but by reference only to the eschatological horizon by which 
the Church is herself oriented. 

Such was the hermeneutical assumption that was laid out by the young Privatdozent. 
This was not, however, merely the exaggerated emphasis of a young theologian. On the 
contrary, it remained Bonhoeffer’s interpretive paradigm throughout his life. 

When Bonhoeffer first delivered the Creation and Fall lectures, Germany was on the 
brink of tumbling into the hellish chasm of National Socialism. The impending Nazi 
Reich was Bonhoeffer’s context—his middle, as it were—of which he needed to make 
theological sense, and help his students to do the same. Later, while shepherding young 
pastors of the Confessing Church through the Finkenwalde seminary, he returned to the 
same theme, encouraging his students to make sense of their times by reference, not to 
the times themselves, but to the end of times. ‘In the period between the death of Christ 
and the day of judgment; he writes in Life Together, when Christians live together in 
community with their fellow Christians, ‘we have merely a gracious anticipation 
(Vorwegnahme) of the end time (der letzten Dinge)’ (DBWE 5: 28).” Normally, Christians 
should expect to live amongst their enemies; to enjoy the community of brethren now is 
therefore to experience an unexpected foretaste of the final blessing. For Bonhoeffer in 
Finkenwalde, Christian community itself was thus an eschatological sacrament, insofar as 
it represented ‘a physical sign of the gracious presence of the triune God’ (DBWE 5, p.29). 

Finally, while in prison, Bonhoeffer again employed the same eschatological criterion 
to make sense of both his own predicament and a European Christendom that had reli- 
giously come of age. As he struggled to comprehend what a ‘religionless Christianity’ 


* The lectures were delivered under the title ‘Schöpfung und Sünde. Theologische Auslegung von 
Genesis 1-3. However, the title of the published version had to be changed due to the appearance in 1931 
of Emanuel Hirschs Schöpfung und Sünde in der natürlich-geschichtlichen Wirklichkeit des einzelnen 
Menschen (Hirsch, 1931). 

? Life Together was published in 1939, only after the dissolution of the Finkenwalde seminary. However, 
the booklet was Bonhoeffer’s attempt to capture on paper what had been tried in Finkenwalde, and so 
this can be understood as reflective of what Bonhoeffer taught the seminarians. 
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might look like, and as he approached the inevitability of his own death, Bonhoeffer 
returned time and time again to the eschatological fact of das Ende. As we will see, 
however, this ultimate end was not vacantly eschatological. Or rather, it was, but it was 
also profoundly Christocentric. 


BONHOEFFER’S EARLY ESCHATOLOGY 


Contrary to what has often been believed, Dietrich Bonhoeffer’s eschatology was never 
far from the forefront of his thoughts at any stage of his career. Martin Honecker may 
have argued in the 1960s that ‘the eschatological dimension took a back seat in all of 
Bonhoeffer’s writings’ (Honecker, 1963: 156), yet more recent scholarship has painted a 
different picture. Philip G. Ziegler rightly says that there is ‘an under-appreciated eschato- 
logical dynamic at work in Bonhoeffer’s theology (Ziegler, 2009: 133). However, insofar 
as he also claims that the Creation and Fall lectures were ‘the height of [Bonhoeffer’s] 
eschatological forthrightness’ (Ziegler, 2009: 143), I would argue that the eschatological 
horizon was continually in Bonhoeffer’s view. 

Of course, much like his erstwhile mentor Karl Barth, Bonhoeffer never outlined a 
comprehensive doctrine of eschatology. But the absence of a systematic treatise should 
not blind us to the eschatological vein that runs through and gives shape to his theo- 
logical corpus. Indeed, Eberhard Bethge rejects the idea that for Bonhoeffer eschatology 
was either unimportant or absent. He notes, on the contrary, that eschatological con- 
cerns captured Bonhoeffer’s attention on no less than three occasions during his aca- 
demic studies, and dominated his Nachfolge period (Bethge, 1994: 118). But even Bethge 
underestimates the consistency of Bonhoeffer’s appeal to eschatology. 

Bonhoeffer’s first academic excursus into the doctrine of eschatology was in early 
1926. In a paper for Reinhold Seeberg, entitled ‘Kirche und Eschatologie oder Kirche 
und Reich Gottes, Bonhoeffer declares that, 


It is always a sign of religious strength and true integrity when eschatology becomes 
a topic in theology. When this happens, one does not just fill up a few pages, a little 
shamefacedly, out of a sense of duty, as is so often seen in nineteenth-century the- 
ology; but instead, following the example of the Reformers, one truly recognizes 
eschatology as the end and goal to which everything must be related...[As the 
Reformers realized], without eschatology, the doctrine of justification was stunted 


(DBWE 9: 311). 


Later the same year, Bonhoeffer again addressed the question of eschatology in his essay, 
“The Doctrine of Life after Death and the Last Things in Early Protestant Dogmatics. 
Noting at the start that eschatology was one of the few non-controversial loci in early 
Protestantism (DBWE 9: 385), Bonhoeffer proceeded to censure the way in which it had 
been uncritically appropriated into myth, fantasy, and presupposition. 
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[Within] early Protestant theology...biblical statements were simply accepted... 
Difficult problems in the scriptures, such as apokatastasis or chiliasm are ignored 
without sufficiently delving into their content. The doctrine of the immortality of 
the soul is very superficially combined with the doctrine of the resurrection. 
[Predestination] is left undeveloped...The Johannine problem of eschatology is not 
even touched upon...Instead, a plethora of unimportant things is [emphasized, 
while] biblical fantasies and dogmatic statements are intertwined in a motley way 
(DBWE 9: 393). 


Clearly, the young Bonhoeffer was already setting himself in opposition to both his early 
and his more recent predecessors. At the very least, he was insistent that eschatology not 
be marginalized by Protestant dogmatics, and that to do so would be to run contrary to 
both the Bible and the Reformation. 

Bonhoeffer also distanced himself from his American teachers during his first brief 
visit to Union Theological Seminary in New York in 1930/1. He was deeply impressed by 
Union's emphasis on social action and its engagement with New York civic life, particu- 
larly as it took shape in the midst of the Depression. Nonetheless, social activism by itself 
could not, in Bonhoeffer’s view, make up for the fact that UTS had hardly any courses 
devoted to exegesis or dogmatics. The necessary social engagement was in need of a 
more robust doctrinal frame, and part of that framework was eschatology. Thus, to the 
great chagrin of his American teachers Reinhold Niebuhr and John Baillie, Bonhoeffer 
insisted on emphasizing eschatology in his seminar papers (Bethge, 1994: 197-8). Without 
it, Unions laudable social activism was, in Bonhoeffer’s view, rendered theologically 
anaemic and ultimately indistinguishable from the welfare work provided by the bur- 
geoning social work industry. 

As Bonhoeffer left behind his student days and entered into ministry, and as 
Germany’s socio-political problems simultaneously grew more acute, eschatological 
concerns continued in various ways to press to the forefront of his thoughts. It has 
already been noted that the Creation and Fall lectures were delivered in this period of 
national angst. But an anecdote from Christmas 1932 is especially revealing, as it shows 
how Bonhoeffer employed the doctrine outside both the lecture hall and the pulpit. 
After General Superintendent Emil Karow assigned him an unruly group of confirmees 
in Berlin’s poverty-stricken and often violent district of Wedding, Bonhoeffer wrote to 
Erwin Sutz that what helped calm the boys most was ‘just simply telling [them] Bible 
stories in massive quantity, and especially; he emphasizes, ‘eschatological passages’ 
(DBWE 11: 76). Whereas the curricular focus in New York had assumed that preparation 
for the task of ministry was best achieved by learning about the ‘realities of everyday life’ 
(‘den Dingen des täglichen Lebens’) (DBWE 10: 307), Wedding taught Bonhoeffer that in 
fact eschatology of all things was integral to mission and ministry. In later years, he 
would develop ways of making that connection even more apparent. 

A similar attention to eschatology appears during Bonhoeffer’s Nachfolge period. 
In the winter of 1935/6, he said to his Finkenwalde students that one of the two biggest 
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dangers facing the Church in its ‘present situation? was the danger of ‘an idealistic-docetic 
ecclesiology’ To fall victim to this, insisted Bonhoeffer, would be to deny the Church its 
rightful space (Raum) for action and proclamation within the world (DBWE 14: 435).* 
Curiously, Albrecht Schénherr’s copy of this lecture, that was distributed with the fifth 
Finkenwalde circular letter in February 1936, mistakenly replaced the word ‘ecclesi- 
ology’ with ‘eschatology, an error that was corrected in the lecture notes by Friedrich 
Trentepohl and Eberhard Bethge, but which nonetheless made its way into the 
Gesammelte Schriften (see Bonhoeffer, 1960: 325-34). 

Yet, while it might have been an unfortunate mistake, the reference to eschatology 
does not negate Bonhoeffer’s intended point, but actually reinforces it. Why? Because 
for the Church to be socially and politically engaged requires not simply a realistic 
ecclesiology that refuses to allow the Church merely to have a ‘mathematical’ existence, 
but requires also a realistic eschatology. Only with that eschatological orientation—an 
orientation that Bonhoeffer had been unable to see at Union—can the Church recognize 
that it is ‘the end and consummation of God’s revelation in the history of God’s people, 
precisely because the Church is the body of Christ, existing and acting alongside the 
marginalized, as ‘Christ's own flesh (DBWE 14: 452-3). A realistic ecclesiology must, in 
other words, include within itselfa similarly realistic eschatology that takes seriously the 
participation of Christ, and the Church with him as his ‘flesh, in the world. 

The lectures he delivered against this background—lectures that would form the basis 
of his most famous book, Discipleship—explore precisely this participatory engagement 
with Christ in the world. Crucially, there is an inescapable eschatological dimension to 
the life of engaged discipleship. Towards the end of the book, and with Nazism firmly in 
his sights, Bonhoeffer speaks of the threat that the world poses to the Church. Having 
already argued for a rightful ‘living-space’ (Lebensraum) (DBWE 4: 232-4, 236)” of the 
Church in the world, Bonhoeffer goes on to say that 


the older this world grows, and the more sharply the struggle (der Kampf) between 
Christ and Antichrist grows, the more thorough also the world’s efforts to rid itself 
of the Christians. To the first Christians the world still granted a space... A world 
that has become entirely anti-Christian, however, can no longer grant Christians even 
this private sphere... Christians [are now forced] to deny their Lord in exchange for 
every piece of bread they want to eat. In the end, Christians are left with no other 
choices but to escape from the world or go to prison (DBWE 4: 247). 


This, he says, is a world in which the end (das Ende) is near (DBWE 4: 247). 


> The situation is left unnamed, but in the context could have referred only to the Church’s confron- 
tation with the Nazi State during the Kirchenkampf. 

* The lecture series was delivered as ‘Sichtbare Kirche im Neuen Testament; the first session of which 
was given on 11 November 1935. 

° Bonhoeffer had already used the term Lebensraum—which of course had unmistakable Nazi conno- 
tations—in his lecture on the ‘Visible Church (DBWE 14: 450). 
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It is here also that we see an early theological commitment to political activism. Flight 
from the world in which the end is near is precisely what Bonhoeffer refuses to counten- 
ance. Ihe disciple must live with Christ in the stark reality of world affairs. To flee from 
this would be to fall into that danger to which he has already referred, the danger of an 
idealized docetism. On the contrary, the very thing, he says, that differentiates the 
Christian from the non-Christian is what he terms ‘the peculiar’ ‘the extraordinary; ‘the 
meptooov (DBWE 4: 144),° by which he means nothing other than the visible enacting in 
this world of the Church’s calling. It is the incarnated life of the beatitudes: 


It is the existence of those blessed in the Beatitudes, the life of the disciples. It is the 
shining light, the city on the hill. It is the way of self-denial, perfect love, perfect 
purity, perfect truthfulness, perfect nonviolence. Here is undivided love for one’s 
enemies, loving those who love no one and whom no one loves. It is love for one’s 
religious, political, or personal enemy (DBWE 4: 144). 


In other words, in a world in which the end has come perilously close, the presence of 
the future hope to which we are called is nonetheless being enacted in that world, in the 
life of those marked by ‘the nrepıooov, that extraordinary character of Christ. To live by 
this ‘extraordinary is, of course, the life of the sanctified; the Christian life. And as such, 
being lived in the world, the sanctified life of the Church is, says Bonhoeffer, a constant 
battlefield; a struggle that is, ‘in the last resort, the struggle over this seal [of the Holy 
Spirit], to prevent its being broken, either from within or from without... [and] to pre- 
vent the world from wanting to be the Church and the Church from wanting to be the 
world’ (DBWE 4: 262). And so out of necessity, says Bonhoeffer, ‘sanctification always 
relates to the end of time (das Ende)’ (DBWE 4: 276). By living with Christ in the world, 
the disciple embodies the presence of the eschaton in the here-and-now. 
Notwithstanding the far more threatening political context in which Bonhoeffer said 
this, it is in fact no new discovery for him. To the contrary, it is the enfleshing of his earlier 
insistence in Schöpfung und Fall that the eschatological end determines the Church's 
witness in the present middle. To live according to the Christological extraordinary is to 
witness to the person, life, and meaning of Christ, and thus to proclaim in word and deed 
the very essence of eschatology—that is, the universally valid event of reconciliation. 


ETHICS AND ESCHATOLOGY 


Eschatology continues to shape the contours of Bonhoeffer’s late theology, in his Ethics 
and the prison writings. Framed by his years of political resistance and subsequent 
imprisonment, Bonhoeffer’s theological ethics are characterized by a thoroughgoing 
eschatological hermeneutic. 


° While this word can refer to something that is superfluous or unnecessary, its more usual rendering 
is ‘of that which is not usually encountered among men [sic]? See 7epicads, 7, óv, in Bauer, 1979: 651. 
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However, the impending cataclysm of World War Two did not cause Bonhoeffer to 
insert into his eschatology a grammar of millennial tribulations and second comings. 
Bonhoeffer had, by this time, moved way beyond the catechetical weight of those biblical 
eschatological passages he had found so helpful in pre-war Wedding. For the Bonhoeffer 
of these later years, eschatology took a far more incarnate shape, specifically in the form 
of the ultimate (das Letzte) and the penultimate (das Vorletzte) (DBWE 6: 146ff).’ He 
presents an eschatology that is conceived to meet the challenges of a ‘world come of age’ 
This is a confessional and proclamatory context of the middle, in which both proclamation 
by the Christian confessor and the politicization of that very confession are necessary 
and relevant. That is to say, Bonhoeffer articulates a creative ethical linkage between the 
eschatological presence of Christ and the task of Christian political activism in this 
‘come-of-age’ world. 

We see this concern in Bonhoeffer’s first ethical principle, which once more returns 
us to his Creation and Fall lectures from the early 1930s. In those lectures, Bonhoeffer 
states that to seek after the knowledge of good and evil is to fall unthinkably away from 
one’s centre in God, and to become hopelessly Zwiespalt—split in two (DBWE 3: 88). It is 
to tear apart the primal unity of being that properly belongs to the person, but only 
to that person, who knows only God. The moment one does this—to think, that is, 
ethically—one has separated oneself from God. 

Bonhoeffer makes the same point in Ethics. Knowing good and evil, he says, is to live 
in fundamental disunion with God. ‘For Christian ethics, the mere possibility of know- 
ing about good and evil is already a falling away from the origin [Ursprung]. Living in 
the origin, human beings know nothing but God alone...[And therefore] human 
beings can know about good and evil only in opposition to God’ (DBWE 6: 300). This is 
the error of the Pharisee, for whom this knowledge of good and evil has come to be of 
the highest importance and who, therefore, is very simply the ‘epitome of the human 
being in the state of disunion [den Menschen der Entzweiung]’ (DBWE 6: 310). Or, as 
Bonhoeffer puts it elsewhere, ‘the source of a Christian ethic is not the reality of one’s 
own self, nor the reality of the world, nor is it the reality of norms and values. It is the 
reality of God that is revealed in Jesus Christ’ (DBWE 6: 49). 

We might ask how this relates to eschatological concerns. Simply in this way: because 
the revelation of God in Christ is fundamentally the revelation of grace, Bonhoeffer 
proceeds to argue that the final word, not only in ethics but indeed in all things, is justifi- 
cation by grace and faith alone; the forgiveness of sins. God’s mercy, he says, 


must and can be heard only as God’s final word or it will not be heard at all... 
There is no word of God that goes beyond God's grace... [Therefore, this word] 
involves a complete break with everything penultimate, with all that has gone 
before;...It is the irreversibly ultimate word, the ultimate reality (letzte Wirklichkeit) 

(DBWE 6: 149). 


7 See, for example, Bonhoeffer’s notes on the usage of these terms in DBW 6 Ergänzungsband, pp.46, 68. 
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This grace of God—the ground of all ethics—is, for Bonhoeffer, das Letzte. And this, for 
Bonhoeffer, is the very definition of eschatology. As Christiaan Mostert has affirmed, 
‘In theological terms, the whole question of reconciliation....is set within an eschatological 
framework (Mostert, 2010: 207). The totality of the life encompassed by forgiveness and 
justification ‘is stretched and sustained from one eternal foundation to another, from its 
election before the time of the world toward eternal salvation to come (DBWE 6: 147). 
The past of this justified life is embraced in the word “forgiveness” while the future of 
such a life ‘is preserved in the faithfulness of God’ (DBWE 6: 147). The ultimacy of this 
justification is, by definition, thoroughly eschatological. 

Nonetheless, Bonhoeffer reminds us that there is also a penultimate, das Vorletzte, 
which cannot be ignored. It does not exist in its own right, but only in relation to the last 
thing, the ultimate, by which it is constituted. One cannot get to the final reality, how- 
ever, without journeying through that which precedes it. Even Luther, says Bonhoeffer, 
had to go through the monastery, and Paul had to go through his zeal for the Law 
(DBWE 6: 151). But even more to the point, Bonhoeffer insists that the penultimate has 
its own dignity and necessity, even in its penultimacy. It ‘needs to be taken seriously... in 
its own way (das in seine Weise ernstgenommen)..? (DBWE 6: 158). To set up a dichot- 
omous Either-Or, pitting the last things and the things before the last things in stark 
opposition to each other leads only to error and threat. Such thinking posits a dangerous 
dichotomy, to which Bonhoeffer refers in terms of radicalism on the one hand, and com- 
promise on the other. Compromise sets the reality of the ultimate ‘completely beyond 
daily life’ (jenseits des täglichen), and lives as though it has no necessary impact on the 
here-and-now (DBWE 6: 154). Radicalism, conversely, ‘sees only the ultimate’ and 
believes that everything else is of no matter at all (DBWE 6: 153). And so, 


Radicalism hates time. Compromise hates eternity. 

Radicalism hates patience. Compromise hates decision. 

Radicalism hates wisdom. Compromise hates simplicity... 

Radicalism hates the real. Compromise hates the word (DBWE 6: 156). 


What is especially important to note is Bonhoeffer’s appreciation of the necessity of the 
penultimate, of the here-and-now, and his consequent refusal to fall victim to the dan- 
ger of radicalism. This is not to say that he affirms the un-eschatological compromise. 
Nonetheless, it is precisely in his affirmation, however qualified, of the ‘things before the 
last, that we see him claiming a space for a totally unradical statement of the gospel which, 
in turn, requires a specific engagement with the world of culture, society, and politics. 


[H]uman beings remain human, but in a new resurrected way that is completely 
unlike the old. To be sure, those who are already risen with Christ will remain, until 
they reach the frontier of death, in the world of the penultimate to which Jesus came 
and in which the cross stands. Even the resurrection does not abolish the penulti- 
mate as long as the earth remains; but eternal life, the new life, breaks ever more 
powerfully into earthly life and creates space for itself within it (DBWE 6: 158). 
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The eschatological horizon thus provides the framework in which all that is penultimate, 
including a Christian political commitment, is granted its due dignity. In Ziegler’s 
words, ‘God makes the present’—that is, our respective middles—‘penultimate by lending 
it an ultimate horizon and thus investing it with promise’ (Ziegler, 2009: 139; emphasis 
added). We see this in a remarkable reflection upon marriage, written by Bonhoeffer to 
Bethge in December 1943: 


...that a person in the arms of his wife should long for the hereafter is, to put it 
mildly, tasteless and in any case is not God’s will. One should find and love God in 
what God directly gives us; if it pleases God to allow us to enjoy an overwhelming 
earthly happiness, then one shouldnt be more pious than God and allow this happiness 
to be gnawed away through arrogant thoughts and challenges and wild religious 
fantasy that is never satisfied with what God gives (DBWE 8: 228). 


To put it in a slightly different way, the (secular, unradical) middle can only be parsed by 
reference to the end from which the Church must speak. 


ESCHATOLOGY, ETHICS, AND PRISON 


Bonhoeffer’s thinking around das Letzte and das Vorletzte remained incomplete. It is 
nevertheless possible to chart the implications of his ethical framework, and its eschato- 
logical essentiality, by considering his Ethik in tandem with his prison writings. 
Consequently, it is in his Letters and Papers from Prison that we begin to see the direc- 
tion in which Bonhoeffer may have wanted his eschatology, in a ‘world come of age, to 
develop. Ina series of letters to Eberhard Bethge between April and July 1944, Bonhoeffer 
wrestles with the indisputable fact that, in his eyes, the world is increasingly turning its 
back on religion, and the God whom that religion has presented to it. 


What keeps gnawing at me is the question, what is Christianity, or who is Christ 
actually for us today?... We are approaching a completely religionless age; people as 
they are now simply cannot be religious anymore... [O]ur entire nineteen hundred 
years of Christian preaching and theology are built on the ‘religious a priori’ in 
human beings. ‘Christianity’ has always been a form (perhaps the true form) of 
‘religion’. Yet if it becomes obvious one day that this ‘a priori’ doesn't exist, that it has 
been a historically conditioned and transitory form of human expression, then 
people really will become radically religionless...what does that then mean for 
‘Christianity (DBWE 8: 362-3)? 


Decisively, though, Bonhoeffer understood this in a fundamentally positive way, and not 
at all as a cause for despair. This, of course, is not to say that Bonhoeffer’s prison theology 
was ‘a round of applause for the moral maturity of the world’ (Plant, 2004: 127). The dire 
conditions in which it was written prevented any such thing. But neither, says Stephen J. 
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Plant, was it a despairing capitulation. On the contrary, the new theological directions 
into which Bonhoeffer ventured during his imprisonment were ‘oriented to the future 
and [were] characterized by a profound optimism for theology, the Church, and human- 
ity (Plant, 2004: 128). Talk of historical transience notwithstanding, Bonhoeffer is not 
here reverting to a Troeltschian historicism. The ‘adulthood of the world’—the world, 
that is, that has ‘come of age —is a world that in fact refuses to allow the question of God 
to be confused with any particular stage or form of human religiosity. It is also a world 
that refuses any longer to accept the type of God that is all too often proposed by 
religious people when they come to the end of their own cognitive abilities; a God, that 
is, who is little more than a convenient solution to otherwise insoluble problems, a 
deus ex machina (DBWE 8: 366). As Martin Heidegger realized, the God of religious 
metaphysics is a God 


[to which] man can neither pray nor sacrifice... He can neither fall on his knees in 

awe nor play music and dance before this god... The godless thinking that must 

abandon the god of philosophy. ..is thus perhaps closer to the divine god. 
(Heidegger, 1969: 72) 


The non-religious world, suggests Bonhoeffer, has given up precisely this type of God. 
But it is nonetheless not, at heart, a world that wishes to be without God—just without 
this idea of God that has been foisted upon it in all manner of religious trappings. 

So who or what, then, is the God who must replace this God of metaphysics? 
Paradoxically, Bonhoeffer’s determination to find a way of speaking about God in a 
secular, non-religious way, is to return again to the cross, for this is where God himself 
enters into human history and acts in solidarity with his creation. “What matters is not 
the beyond but this world; says Bonhoeffer, because ‘what is beyond this world is meant, 
in the gospel, to be there for this world...’ (DBWE 8: 373). And the cross is the pivotal 
place where God—the beyond, the ultimate, the very personification of das Letzte—is in 
the world for the world. That is, Bonhoeffer insists that the God about whom we must 
speak is a God who is thoroughly and personally immersed in the sufferings and world- 
liness of this world. Reflecting his own circumstances, Bonhoeffer argues that for 
Christians, as for Christ, there is no ‘ultimate escape route out of their earthly tasks and 
difficulties into eternity (DBWE 8: 447-8). Rather, there is only the drinking of the 
earthly cup to its dregs; there is only the watching with Christ in Gethsemane; the par- 
ticipation with God in God’s sufferings in the secular life. And thus a secular inter- 
pretation of God directs us, not to the wrong-headed religious myth of God’s power in 
the world, but rather to his powerlessness. 

For Bonhoeffer, the gospel of God’s grace may be ‘above’ this world, but it is intended 
to exist for it, and therefore necessarily exists in it: not, he says, ‘in the anthropocentric 
sense of liberal, mystic pietistic, ethical theology, but in the biblical sense of creation 
and of the incarnation, crucifixion, and resurrection of Jesus Christ’ (DBWE 8: 373). 
Indeed, the resurrection hope refers not so much to a world beyond the grave, but rather 
sends people back ‘to their life on earth [but] in a wholly new way..? (DBWE 8: 447). 
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And therefore, the gospel, and the God of that gospel, are encountered not through any 
radical escape to the eternal ultimate, but deeply and committedly embedded within the 
sufferings of the penultimate. Edwin Robertson is thus quite correct to claim that 
Bonhoeffer recovers ‘the real concept of the secular’ by refusing to play it off against some 
arbitrarily determined opposite, such as ‘supernatural; or ‘Christian’ (Robertson, 1989: 91). 
As Bethge reminds us, while Bonhoeffer 


did not dream of identifying God and the world... he wanted to rediscover genuine 
transcendence by drawing it down from its aloofness. God and the world are not 
one and the same, but God and worldliness belong together as truly as God is God. 

(Bethge, 1975: 146) 


In this sense, the revelation of grace in Christ is thoroughly and necessarily secular, 
this-worldly and politically engaged. We see this expressed particularly poignantly in 
Bonhoeffer’s poem, ‘Night Voices. In this poem, written during the summer of 1944, and 
thus at a time when his own political fate was being sealed by the culmination of the 
failed resistance activities against Hitler, Bonhoeffer despairs over the ‘pathetic pealing 
of bells [which] separate a poor Yesterday from poor Today’. He asks himself whether 
one day can change to another, finding nothing new, nothing better (DBWE 8: 464). But 
instead of falling victim to this melancholy, he finds himself affirming the opposite: 


I want to see the turning of the times, 

When the night sky is bright with signs, 

New bells among the nations chime... 

I am waiting for that midnight, 

In whose terrible splendour and light 

The wicked dissolve in fear 

And the good remain, rejoicing 
(DBWE 8: 464-5). 


Bonhoeffer has faith that, even after ‘the turmoil of ferment of these times; there will be a 
new dawn, a ‘break of day, and that God will call him to new and better times for which 
he will silently prepare himself (DBWE 8: 468). As the persona in the poem hears a 
fellow prisoner being taken to the place of execution, he knows that he too, like his 
condemned cell-mate, has his eyes ‘on future times; and can draw strength from then for 
the now. Present reality is parsed by future hope, and made both bearable and fruitful by 
that very reference. As Philip G. Ziegler says, obedient and responsible action is possible 
now, ‘on this day, near this midnight, and in this, dawn, because—and finally, only 
because—of the effective presence of the reality of that day, that midnight and that dawn’ 
(Ziegler, 2009: 141). 

This referral back to the cross and resurrection—that is, back to a resurrection hope 
which, as we have seen, leads us fully into an immersion into the realities of this life— 
reminds us of something that has often been overlooked in, or even disingenuously read 
into, Bonhoeffer’s prison theology. In stark contrast to those like John Robinson who 
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sought to popularize Bonhoeffer in the fifteen or so years after his death, the emphasis 
for Bonhoeffer himself was on a non-religious, or secular, Christianity, and not in a 
Christian-less, or worse, a Christ-less Christianity. Bonhoeffer would surely have agreed 
with Harvey Cox’s claim that, once metaphysical speech about God has been discarded 
as the equivocal language that it is, there is no choice but to leave the subcultural enclave 
of Christendom firmly in the past (Cox, 1965). However, this was not, for Bonhoeffer, 
the same thing as leaving Christ firmly in the past. The whole thrust of his exploration 
into a non-religious Christianity was so that Christ himself would indeed be seen to be 
who he really is. 


How do we go about being ‘religionless-worldly’ Christians, how can we be éx-KAyoia, 
those who are called out, without understanding ourselves religiously as privileged, 
but instead seeing ourselves as belonging wholly to the world? Christ would then no 
longer be the object of religion, but...truly lord of the world (DBWE 8: 364). 


As Andreas Pangritz has stated, this question of how Christ can really be the Lord of the 
world, in all its secularity, is fundamentally a Christological question and not an historical 
one (Pangritz, 2000: 91). In other words, and with once again a look back to Schépfung 
und Fall, if the world is to be understood better than it understands itself, then this is not 
to be done on the basis of either a conception of the world ‘as such; or of the world as 
religion wishes to define it, but rather ‘from the gospel and from Christ —that is, from 
‘the end’ (DBWE 8: 431). 


CONCLUSION 


To conclude, clearly Bonhoeffer was deeply engaged with eschatological questions through- 
out his various careers, as academic theologian, church leader, and conspirator—and 
also, if Sabine is to be believed, much further back even into his childhood. His interest 
in eschatology seems to have shifted in emphasis over the years, from it being not 
much more than an essential element of doctrinal completeness, to a pedagogical 
tool for otherwise uncontrollable youth, and then finally to an ethical hermeneutic of 
secular society. 

As we have seen, during the last few years of his life, Bonhoeffer’s eschatological con- 
siderations caused him to explore the relationship between the last things, the ultimate, 
and those things that precede the last things, the penultimate. In doing so, he was forced 
to conclude that religion (and the Christian religion most of all) has all too frequently 
radicalized its own speech about God, seeking to turn religion into the ultimate, and 
thus displacing God’s grace as that which is truly das Letzte. This was his reluctant charge 
against Barth who, in his view, had turned his back on his earlier devastating critique of 
religion, and who had instead returned to what Bonhoeffer called a ‘positivism of revela- 
tion. On the contrary, however, and firmly on the basis of his Christology, Bonhoeffer 
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understood Christianity to be deeply and necessarily worldly, precisely because of its 
eschatological edge. The gospel both qualifies the present as ‘utterly provisional’ because 
of its penultimacy, and facilitates the possibility of Christian faithfulness and proclamatory 
action within it (Ziegler, 2009: 142). The gospel is committedly secular, and fundamentally 
engaged with, and for, the penultimate of this non-religious world. And for Bonhoeffer, 
this was both Christological and cruciform—because it is at the cross that our non- 
religious now is given its present dignity, but also its final horizon, by its ultimate End in 
Christ—das Letzte himself—by which it is framed and understood. 
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THE REALITY OF 
CHRISTIAN ETHICS 


ROBIN LOVIN 


REALITY is an encompassing theme in Dietrich Bonhoeffer’s theology. The recon- 
structed manuscript of his Ethics begins with a discussion of Christ, reality, and good 
(DBWE 6: 47-75), and the final section concerns the ‘concrete commandment that can 
only be understood in the real circumstances of life and resists all attempts to formulate 
it as an abstract moral principle. Ethics must orient us toward real human experiences 
and problems, so that we do not get lost in pointless reflections ‘in which is written out 
how everything in the world really ought to be, but unfortunately is not’ (DBWE 6: 369). 

This blunt rejection of moralizing that is out of touch with concrete reality is a 
reminder that Bonhoeffer’s Ethics is not a scholarly research paper. He wrote it under 
conditions of repression, police surveillance, and wartime dislocations. He had difficulty 
finding times and places to write, sometimes even difficulty finding paper to write on. 
News from the front brought word of German triumphs at the start, then devastating 
reversals, and always the deaths of friends, relatives, and former students. For Bonhoeffer 
and his most intimate circle, there was also a growing resolve to end the Nazi regime, 
even if that required covert negotiations with the Allies and Hitler's assassination. 

Yet we should not suppose that Bonhoeffer wrote only to reflect on the crisis of his 
times and the moral challenges of his own situation. He intended this to be a work of 
Christian ethics with broader significance for the modern world, and his idea of reality 
always included more than material conditions and observable facts. In contrast to the 
‘so-called realities of life’ (DBWE 6: 33), reality [Wirklichkeit] enables us to see situations 
and persons in the totality of their history and their relations. This understanding owes a 
good deal to the work of Hegel, who warned against philosophical abstractions, but it 
also reflects Bonhoeffer’s theological conviction that the reality of God orders all things 
and is concretely present to us in Jesus Christ. Ethics takes direction from this ultimate 
reality, even though the successful and the powerful may seem to control the course of 
events and bend history to their own purposes. 
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So the reality of Christian ethics for Bonhoeffer encompasses the reality of his times, 
the concrete reality that resists formulation in abstractions, the ultimate reality of God 
who encounters us in Jesus Christ, and the concrete commandment that conforms our 
lives and our world to that reality. By taking each of these in turn and remembering that 
for Bonhoeffer they form an indivisible whole, we can begin to grasp his idea of the 
reality of Christian ethics. 


THE REALITY OF THE TIMES 


Bonhoeffer’s interest in theological ethics can be traced all the way back to a lecture he 
delivered in 1929 while serving as a pastoral assistant in Barcelona, Spain (DBWE 10: 
359-78). The subject apparently also figured in his early conversations with Karl Barth, 
when the two first met in 1931 (Schlingensiepen, 2010: 75-7). However, he postponed 
writing on the subject in favour of theological and pastoral concerns while he took 
a leading role in preparing seminarians for leadership in the Confessing Church. 
Bonhoeffer’s theological treatise on the church, Sanctorum Communio, and his books 
on Discipleship and Life Together certainly included ethical themes, especially in the 
interpretation of the Sermon on the Mount (DBWE 4: 100-80), but he took up the sys- 
tematic treatment of Christian ethics only after state security agents had closed the 
Confessing Church’s theological training centres.’ 

By that time, in late 1940, Bonhoeffer was already well informed about the anti-Nazi 
resistance at the highest levels of the German government, and with the aid of his 
brother-in-law, Hans von Dohnanyi, he had developed a relationship with the Abwehr, 
the German military intelligence office that was in fact at the centre of the conspiracy 
(Sifton and Stern, 2013). These were dramatic changes in Bonhoeffer’s own life, and they 
had historic implications for Germany’s future. But changes were happening every- 
where and in all parts of society. As German forces occupied much of Europe, pushed 
eastward into Russia, and prepared for an invasion of Britain, men were called up for 
military service. German civilians and forced labourers from the occupied countries 
were driven to produce supplies for the armies, while consumer goods were rationed or 
disappeared altogether. There were enforced displays of patriotism, and just beneath the 
surface of public awareness there was a systematic elimination of Jews, persons with 
disabilities, and political opponents of the regime. Both Roman Catholics and the 
Confessing Church found themselves under increasing pressure to demonstrate their 


! This essay is deeply indebted to the work done by Ilse Todt, Heinz Eduard Tödt, Ernst Feil, and 
Clifford Green to reconstruct the text and document the composition of Bonhoeffer’s Ethics (DBWE 6). 
I have relied extensively on their work, especially on the information presented in Green's Introduction 
and the Editors’ Afterword to the English edition of Ethics and on their chronology of the composition 
of Ethics (DBWE 6: 1-44, 409-49, 450-66). I provide more specific references to their work only where 
it is necessary to call attention to a point of detail, or where the reader may wish to consider additional 
information or alternative interpretations. 
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loyalty to the state, and even the German Christian movement, which had been organized 
to bring Protestant churches into conformity with National Socialist principles, came 
under increasing suspicion from authorities who regarded all forms of Christianity as 
obsolete (Evans, 2005: 220-40; Stargardt, 2015). 

It is not difficult to find allusions to these realities in Bonhoeffer’s drafts and notes, 
despite the obvious risks in describing them plainly, even in private notes. A decisive 
rejection of euthanasia implicitly criticizes the Nazi elimination of disabled persons, 
noting that taking an innocent sick life for the benefit of the healthy has its origins in an 
ideology that thinks it can overcome ‘the essence of the fallen world’ (DBWE 6: 196). 
While Hitler was still borne forward by Germany’s victories early in the war, Bonhoeffer 
contrasted the figure of the humiliated Christ with the ‘successful man; in a world that 
‘wants to be, and must be, overcome by success’ (DBWE 6: 88). 

Bonhoeffer puts considerable effort in his early drafts for Ethics into distinguishing 
these historical facts from the reality of the human situation before God, but we should 
not suppose that his main business is to catalogue the moral distortions created by the 
war and by Nazi ideology. His principal concern is theological, not historical; and in any 
case, he is looking at events through a wider lens than most of his compatriots were 
using. He wants to understand the forces that led to Hitler’s success, and both in Ethics 
and in his prison writings he is as much concerned with what will happen after the war 
as he is with its immediate effects. 

In this, his thinking parallels work by theologians in the Allied countries. In the early 
19308, Bonhoeffer had been among the younger leaders of the European ecumenical 
movement. This work became increasingly difficult, both because the German government 
imposed restrictions on participation in ecumenical meetings, and because ecumenical 
leaders outside Germany hesitated to make a decisive choice between the Confessing 
Church and the officially approved Reich Church and its German Christian movement. 
By 1937, however, the Protestant churches of Western Europe were more openly concerned 
about religious persecution in Germany and the Soviet Union, and they convened the 
Oxford conference on ‘Church, Community, and State’ to make a comprehensive study 
of the problems of modern social life, crafting a vision of ‘the responsible society’ for the 
world after the war that now began to seem inevitable. By that time, however, the Nazi 
government prevented any German participation in the Oxford meetings (Schlingensiepen, 
2010: 187). Bonhoeffer was thus unable to join in shaping an ecumenical idea of respon- 
sibility, though he had begun to do his own thinking about the concept as he reflected on 
political responsibility after Hitler’s rise to power (DBWE 12: 280-1, 293-4). 

Bonhoeffer maintained his ecumenical contacts despite the restrictions imposed by 
the German state. During the war, quietly arranged meetings with ecumenical leaders in 
Switzerland and Sweden not only allowed Bonhoeffer to further the diplomatic interests 
of the Abwehr conspiracy. They made him aware of the work his counterparts in 
other countries were doing to think about the world that would emerge after the war 
(Schlingensiepen, 2010: 265-9; DBWE 16: 528-39). 

Of course, Bonhoeffer could not have expected that these thoughts would ever be 
published under the Nazi regime. In the Ethics manuscripts, he sometimes seems to be 
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looking backward from some anticipated vantage point after Hitler’s overthrow, asking 
how people could have been so mistaken in their moral responses to what was happening 
(DBWE 6: 76-80). Moderate reasonableness and fanatic radicalism, the people with a 
pure conscience and those who only do their duty, the one who trusts in moral auton- 
omy and the one who takes refuge in private virtue all somehow fail to grasp the 
evil around them, though each of them has a moral theory to support the evasion of 
responsibility. The person of common sense sees at once that something is wrong with 
what is happening, Bonhoeffer writes, but ethical theorists are blind to it (DBWE 6: 77). 
Perhaps what he wants to say is that when this Ethics can be published, people will at 
least have recognized evil for what it is. But they will not want to read another work on 
ethics until the failure of these prevailing theories can be explained. For now, he says, 
‘the academic question about an ethical system seems the most superfluous of all ques- 
tions (DBWE 6:76). 


CONCRETE REALITY AND ABSTRACTION 


If ethics is to be meaningful again, it cannot be framed in generalities. Timeless virtues, 
universal rules, and maxims that can be quoted to anyone at any time can no longer 
provide guidance, if they ever did. “What is at stake are the times and places that pose 
concrete questions to us, set us tasks, and lay responsibilities on us (DBWE 6: 100). If we 
are not talking about how things are for us, in our own situation, we are not dealing with 
reality. He adds, tellingly, that this realm of responsibility is... doubtless of quite differ- 
ent scope for different individuals: He is conscious that history has placed him and his 
colleagues in the conspiracy in a unique position that cannot be generalized into a rule 
of resistance that would for most people lead only to futile and dangerous acts. 
‘Disobedience can only be a concrete decision in the individual case. Generalizations 
lead to an apocalyptic demonization of government’ (DBWE 16: 517). 

This emphasis on particular historical contexts and distinctive responsibilities has made 
Bonhoeffer appear to be a forerunner of ‘situation ethics’ (Fletcher, 1966). Bonhoeffer 
himself, however, denies that his position leads to individualism or subjectivism. The 
point is that we are placed “..into a particular context of experience, responsibility, and 
decision. This context has an objective reality. “Whether or not we know about it in 
detail, we actually live in this context’ (DBWE 6: 101). It is the failure to acknowledge this 
concrete reality that results in the abstraction found in ethical theories. 

Bonhoeffer draws here on the work of Georg W. F. Hegel (1770-1831), whose philoso- 
phy was an important influence at the University of Berlin, where Bonhoeffer received 
his doctoral education and wrote his first published books. He is alert to the theological 
limitations of Hegel’s position in his dissertation on the church, Sanctorum Communio 
(DBWE 1), which he published in 1930 to qualify for a position as a theological lecturer. 
Nevertheless, he continued to read the philosopher after completing the dissertation, 
and one of his courses in Berlin in 1933 was a seminar on Hegel’s philosophy of religion 
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(Tödt, 1988). He thus arrived at a detailed knowledge and nuanced understanding of 
Hegel that influenced his language and thinking for the rest of his career, even when 
explicit references to the philosopher are absent (Marsh, 1994: 81-110). In particular, the 
contrast between ‘concrete reality’ and ‘abstraction’ in Ethics echoes Hegel’s thought 
about the relationship between ideas and history. 

For Hegel, anything that is real carries within itself the history and relationships that 
make it what it is (Hegel, 1977). In its concrete reality, a person, a situation, or a powerful 
idea cannot be isolated from the complex of events and ideas that connect it to reality as 
a whole. It is in this way that we must endeavour to know it. To take it out of these rela- 
tionships, as if we could know it by itself, is to reduce it to an abstraction. Genuine 
knowledge is thus very difficult to obtain. It cannot be had by subjecting the reality we 
want to understand to a method or a theory. It involves grasping the particular reality 
before us as part of universal history. Anything else simply incorporates the things we 
are trying to understand into a convenient way of thinking we have devised for ourselves. 
No matter how complex or ingenious, these abstractions cannot deliver the concrete 
reality and inevitably distort it in ways that serve our own interests. 

Hegel makes this point with biting irony in a short essay titled “Who Thinks Abstractly?’ 
(Hegel, 1965: 113-18). By way of an answer to those who complain that his philosophy is 
too abstract, he points to the abstractions by which we label persons in everyday social 
experience. The condemned prisoner is ‘a murderer’, and by that abstraction we conceal 
the whole personal and social history that led to his crime and conveniently reduce him 
to an object of punishment. This history may not excuse his crime—that, too, would be a 
sentimental kind of abstraction—but a reality is always more complex than the abstrac- 
tions by which we dispose of people as we encounter them in the market or bring them 
under the jurisdiction of officials who mete out real punishments for abstract crimes. 
It is the task of the philosopher to help people think concretely, even though they com- 
plain that it is all ‘metaphysics’ and prefer the convenience of their abstractions to the 
complexity of reality. 

In contrast to his earlier academic works, Bonhoeffer’s Ethics contains few direct 
references to Hegel, but the Hegelian contrast between concrete reality and abstraction 
runs through the surviving manuscript from the first pages on Christ, reality, and good 
to the last section on the ‘concrete commandment’ (DBWE 6: 50, 388). Especially, this 
contrast enables Bonhoeffer to make a distinction between abstract systems of ethics 
and the hard choices faced by those who knew the realities of life in Hitler’s Germany. 
So he criticizes those who appeal to ‘duty’ to explain their acquiescence to evil, or who 
take refuge in their own virtue to separate themselves from the society of which they are 
a part. The theological compromise that concedes social life to the existing authorities 
and dutifully holds back from proclaiming a word of judgment thus ends up providing a 
theological justification for things as they are (DBWE 6: 154). 

Bonhoeffer was fully aware of the complex reality that faced Germans of his generation 
who were in a position to know what was happening to their country and who opposed 
the remaking of its institutions according to the National Socialist plan. As he set to 
work on his Ethics, he was also taking up an assignment from the military intelligence 
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service. Thus he had to deceive some of his ecumenical contacts by concealing this new 
relationship to the German state and to reveal to others both his role in the intelligence 
service and the fact that it was a cover that allowed him to make contacts on behalf 
of conspirators who were planning to overthrow the Nazi government. No wonder 
Bonhoeffer asked, ‘Have there ever been people in their time who, like us, had so little 
ground under their feet...?’ (DBWE 8: 38). But he does not ask the question to excuse 
his generation or claim a special status for its moral problems. His philosophical studies 
reveal the complexity of all reality, which is ordinarily concealed beneath abstractions and 
simplifications that reassure us with easy solutions to hard problems. The ethical problem 
for any generation is to act responsibly in the concrete reality once the abstractions— 
moral, political, and theological—have failed. 


THE REALITY OF GOD IN JESUS CHRIST 


What is central to Bonhoeffer’s account of reality is that the world exists in relation to 
God. Persons, ideas, events, and objects have their concrete reality not in reason, history, 
or absolute being—which can themselves be abstractions—but in the reality of God. 
Understanding concrete reality therefore begins, not in the complexity of the thing as it 
might be understood from any number of scientific, social, or historical perspectives, 
but in the Word of God. This emphasis on a theocentric starting point for understanding 
was a key point of the ‘crisis theology’ introduced by Karl Barth after the First World 
War in an effort to break free from liberal theology’s starting point in human experience 
and from the Protestant churches’ links to government authority and national identity. 
Belief in progress, humanity, and national destiny had brought civilization to the edge of 
the abyss, and recognition of God’s judgment in that crisis was essential to finding the 
way beyond it (Barth, 1968). 

Bonhoeffer thus joined a generation of young theologians in Europe and America 
who turned away from the modern, rational liberalism propounded by the great 
German theological faculties in the nineteenth century, but his theological starting 
point was different both from Barth’s account of the Word of God that undermines all 
human categories and judgments and from the social and political realism that he would 
learn from his professors during his year at Union Theological Seminary in New York. 
Bonhoeffer began, rather, with the concrete reality of the church, the sanctorum com- 
munio. In this work, sociological concepts of the person and community are not simply 
called into question. They are fundamentally transformed by the reality of God’s pres- 
ence in the community of the saints: ‘[T]wo trains of thought converge in the concept of 
the church, namely that it is established by God, and yet it is an empirical community 
like any other’ (DBWE 1: 252). This convergence of theological and sociological ways of 
knowing point to an interpenetration of divine and human reality that cannot be 
reduced either to a set of empirical facts about a human institution or to divine purpose 
that has no connection to concrete, existing churches. 
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Ihe reality of God shaped Bonhoeffer’s thinking about the church in Sanctorum 
Communio in ways that would prove important for his later work as a theologian and as 
a leader in the Confessing Church. From this point onward, he rejects the empirical 
categories of church and sect as ways of understanding the church established by God. 
In the pioneering sociological studies of Max Weber and Ernst Troeltsch, the distinction 
between church and sect provided a useful way of distinguishing Christian organiza- 
tions that make theological compromises to fit into society and encompass a large part 
of the population from those small communities of believers that set themselves apart 
from the world to maintain a distinctive moral and theological identity (Troeltsch, 1992: 
691-4). This system of classification is an abstraction that ignores the reality of God’s 
purpose in the world, which is realized, however imperfectly, through the church. Even 
when the church loses itselfin the world or withdraws into itself, its proclamation has an 
objective reality that continues to transform both the members of the community and 
the wider society (DBWE 1: 264-71). 

We see here the formulation of a theology that would in a few years find expression in 
the Confessing Church, which proclaimed that it embodied the reality of the historic 
Christian confessions of faith in Germany, notwithstanding popular enthusiasm for the 
German Christian movement and efforts by the government to delegitimize or even 
criminalize the activities of the Confessing Church. This called into question an historic 
Protestant way of thinking that divides reality into separate realms of nature and grace, 
law and gospel, or church and state. ‘Reality as a whole is split into two parts, and the 
concern of ethics becomes the relation of both parts to each other’ (DBWE 6: 56). For 
Bonhoeffer’s understanding of reality, these dualisms are abstractions. The more com- 
plex, demanding task is to see church and society as a whole in relation to God. Likewise, 
as the regime's wartime restrictions forced the Confessing Church to work out of public 
sight and hearing, Bonhoeffer refused to accept a sectarian identity. “But even the 
congregation in the catacombs never has the universality of its mission taken from it. 
In preaching law and gospel, it professes this mission and thereby keeps alive its respon- 
sibility for the world’ (DBWE 16: 597). Bonhoeffer understood well the importance of 
church discipline and spiritual formation. He sought this for himself and his seminarians 
at Finkenwalde, and he wrote about it in Discipleship and Life Together in ways that have 
continuing relevance for Christian life today. But he added, “The congregation can never 
content itself with cultivating its own life; to do so means denying its lord’ (DBWE 16: 597). 

Ihe reality of responsibility for the world is unavoidable. The question is how the 
church is to understand that reality and avoid the abstractions that excuse sectarian 
withdrawal into itself, or make ‘realistic’ compromises that allow its mission to be 
circumscribed by civil authority. Responsibility’ and ‘mission’ can themselves be abstrac- 
tions. The only reliable guide is the reality of Jesus Christ, for it is the proclamation of 
gospel that in Christ, the reality of God is present, reconciling the world to himself. 

Thus Bonhoeffer moved from his academic study of the church through the theo- 
logical and political questions of the Church Struggle to the point in late 1940 when he 
took up the questions of ethics. Free for the moment from church responsibilities and 
only beginning his clandestine work with military intelligence, he had time to set 
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directions for the book he wanted to write with an essay on ‘Christ, reality, and good’ 
(DBWE 6: 47-75). 

Bonhoeffer explains the relationship between these three key terms by noting if a 
person asks the usual questions of ethics about how I can be good or how I can do good, 
‘the decision has already been made that the self and the world are the ultimate realities’ 
(DBWE 6: 47-8). Christian ethics begins with the question “What is the will of God?’ It 
asks this ‘wholly other, completely different’ question not simply because it is Christian, 
but because it seeks to understand reality. Only when concrete events and choices are 
understood in relation to God are they seen as they really are (DBWE 6: 47-8). 
Christians who ask, “What is the will of God?’ will not be blinded by the successes of 
political leaders, compromised by fear of those who seem to have power over them, or 
bullied into withdrawal from the world by those who claim to understand it better than 
they do. The problem of Christian ethics, Bonhoeffer says at the beginning of his treatment 
of the subject, ‘places before us the ultimate and decisive question: With what reality will 
we reckon in our life? With the reality of God’s revelatory word, or with the so-called 
realities of life? (DBWE 6: 49). 

We must not here limit God’s revelatory word to a text. It is the whole encounter with 
Jesus Christ that transforms the questions of ethics, as he challenges our assumptions 
about people, questions the things that seem important to us, and changes our estimates 
of what is possible. It is also the witness of scripture and the church that this Jesus who 
overturns our ideas about the good is the Anointed One of Israel’s expectation and the 
incarnation of God’s goodness. 


As an ideal, the unity of simplicity and wisdom is as much doomed to failure as are 
all other efforts to face reality: it is an impossible, highly contradictory ideal. 
Grounded, however, in the reality of the world reconciled with God in Jesus Christ, 
the command of Jesus gains meaning and reality. Whoever looks at Jesus Christ sees 
in fact God and the world in one. From then on they can no longer see God without 
the world or the world without God (DBWE 6: 82). 


If Jesus Christ is central to reality and not just a sentimental or tragic ideal sitting on the 
edges of it, then it is impossible to take worldly success and failure on the terms in which 
they present themselves. Here Bonhoeffer comes very close to making the judgment on 
the Nazi regime explicit, as he describes the ‘tyrannical despiser of humanity’ and warns 
that the majority of people will idolize success and lose their capacity for ordinary moral 
judgments (DBWE 6: 85-9). It is necessary to see history in light of Jesus Christ to 
understand it, especially when the events through which we are living seem to us so 
momentous that we think they have brought a new world into being. 

Nor is this encounter with God’s revelatory word simply an interpretative tool 
through which Christians struggle to understand events taking place around them bet- 
ter than other people who are more caught up in the currents of history. That would 
reduce the Word of God to an ideal or abstraction that competes with other ideologies to 
explain the course of events. The point is that in Jesus Christ, God is taking form in 
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history. Christians do not make God’s action in Christ real by deploying it to understand 
events, nor even by remaking themselves according to the pattern they find in the 
Gospels. God in Christ is forming and re-forming them, whether they recognize it or 
not. “This does not happen as we strive “to become like Jesus”, as we customarily say, but 
as the form of Jesus Christ himself so works on us that it molds us, conforming our form 
to Christ’s own (Gal. 4:9)’ (DBWE 6: 93). To see the world and God as one in Jesus Christ 
redirects us to the question about the will of God as the first question of ethics. But 
the Christian must not suppose this means only, or even primarily, a question about the 
will of God as a commandment addressed to me. It is first of all a question about what 
God is doing. 

This relationship between Christ, reality, and the good requires also a new under- 
standing of human action in relation to Christ’s reconciliation of the world to God. It 
cannot, of course, be a simple, moralistic relationship in which doing what God requires 
makes a person good, nor a pious connection in which the faithful Christian does what 
Jesus would do. Any such individualistic account misses the main point, which is God’s 
initiative in the work of reconciliation. The question is how the Christian life and the 
mission of the church relate to this initiative which determines the relationship between 
ultimate reality and the world. In speaking of this, the theologian must avoid both the 
apocalyptic alternative, in which Christians seize the initiative from God and bring his- 
tory to an end on their own terms, and the sectarian withdrawal in which the church 
refuses to take responsibility for the world and waits patiently for God to bring all things 
toa conclusion (DBWE 16: 597-9). 

Instead, Bonhoeffer draws on terminology from Barth’s early writings about 
Christianity and society (Mauldin, 2014: 76-80). Barth speaks in terms ofa relationship 
between ‘ultimate’ and ‘penultimate’ (Barth, 2011). God’s reconciliation of the world in 
Christ is both the finis (end) and telos (goal) of history, last in point of time and final in 
being and meaning. Our choices and actions belong to the ‘things before the last, the 
penultimate. In making this distinction, Barth emphasizes the way that God’s judgment 
interrupts and reverses the course of human events. ‘For the final thing, the eschaton, 
the synthesis, is never the continuation, the outcome, the consequence or the next stage 
of the penultimate. It is exactly the opposite. It is the radical interruption of every penul- 
timate thing, including its very own original meaning and moving power’ (Barth, 2011: 
67). Bonhoeffer likewise insists that the Kingdom of God is not an outcome of successful 
Christian ethics. But if it is clear from the outset that self and world are not the ultimate 
realities, human choices and actions may nonetheless be informed by the reality of 
Christ, and this provides a basis for judgment within history. Some human activities are 
so far from ultimate reality as to be trivial and meaningless. Others participate in the 
distortion of reality by idolizing success or giving themselves over to an ideology that 
sacrifices the weak for the benefit of the powerful. But contradiction and distortion are 
not the only possible relations between the ultimate and the penultimate. There is a 
realm of human activity that prepares the way for the coming of grace. It is thus truly 
penultimate, standing in point of being and meaning just before the last things. 
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The hungry person needs bread, the homeless person needs shelter, the one deprived 
of rights needs justice, the lonely person needs community, the undisciplined one 
needs order, and the slave needs freedom. It would be blasphemy against God and 
our neighbor to leave the hungry unfed while saying that God is closest to those 
in deepest need. We break bread with the hungry and share our home with them 
for the sake of Christ’s love, which belongs to the hungry as much as it does to us. 
If the hungry do not come to faith, the guilt falls on those who denied them bread. 
To bring bread to the hungry is preparing the way for the coming of grace 

(DBWE 6: 163). 


It is within this realm of the penultimate that we can define a sphere of responsibility 
that allows us to speak of Christian ethics without making self and world the ultimate 
realities. 


RESPONSIBLE ACTION 


In contrast to the moral theories, ideals, and excuses that had become meaningless to his 
contemporaries, Bonhoeffer’s ethics focuses on choices that are as concrete as the reality 
in which they are set. A person must finally decide what is to be done, and that decision 
is not about an abstraction—justice, mercy, tyranny, or whatever. These people must be 
fed. These injured, ill, and dying must have care. This leader who commands destruction 
must himself be killed. 

The concreteness of the decision does not, however, provide certainty. It is abstraction 
that makes us sure of ourselves, by providing a general category of approved actions 
under which we can take shelter, or by setting a standard of virtue that allows us to keep 
our hands clean by refusing to get involved in the choices (Gingles, 2017). Concreteness 
imposes responsibility. The concrete decision ‘..takes place in the sphere of relativity, 
completely shrouded in the twilight that the historical situation casts upon good and 
evil. It takes place in the midst of the countless perspectives from which every phenomenon 
is seen. Responsible action must decide not simply between right and wrong, good and 
evil, but between right and right, wrong and wrong’ (DBWE 6: 284). Precisely because 
choices must be made under strained circumstances, with limited time and limited 
knowledge, those who are responsible cannot be sure what they are doing, nor can they 
know all the consequences that will follow from their decisions. It is understandable that 
people who see clearly the concrete reality of these choices shrink back from them, but 
those in positions of responsibility cannot avoid them. Indeed, we are all held respon- 
sible by authorities, colleagues, family, and society for the decisions we make. 

Finally, we are responsible before God. For those who ‘can no longer see God without 
the world or the world without God, the decision they must make in the complexities of 
a concrete situation comes as a divine commandment. This does not, however, relieve 
them of responsibility. Rather, it makes guilt inescapable. Before their neighbours, they 
may claim the authority of their position, or explain that they have inside knowledge or 
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professional experience that justifies their choices. Even to themselves, they may say 
that their intentions were good and they acted with a clear conscience, ...but before 
God they hope only for grace’ (DBWE 6: 283). 

Ultimate responsibility before God does not, however, mean that other persons are 
irrelevant to concrete responsibilities. In fact, Bonhoeffer suggests that it is only as we 
leave mere self-interest behind and begin to concern ourselves concretely with the needs 
of others and the complex social structure in which we actually live that we enter the 
realm of responsible action. Individual ethics built around personal virtues or summar- 
ized in moral maxims has little interest for him. When he rejects ‘social ethics’ (DBWE 
6: 51), it is not to distance his theology from social questions. It is because the distinction 
between social and personal ethics is an abstraction. The ultimate is always relevant to 
the penultimate. 

Responsibility before God thus encompasses political responsibility. In this, 
Bonhoeffer’s thought suggests a connection to the work of Max Weber, whose influen- 
tial lecture on ‘Politics as a Vocation’ outlined an ‘ethics of responsibility’ for political 
leaders in the uncertain times at the end of the First World War (Huber, 2015: 90). The 
politician, Weber suggested, has a responsibility to consider consequences and pay 
attention to how choices affect people. Revolutionaries and religious zealots may follow 
their convictions without regard to the results, but a responsible politician does not bind 
the future to solutions that extend beyond predictable outcomes (Weber, 1946). 

A theological understanding of responsibility does not replace the political account 
that emerges from Weber’s work, nor does theology in itself resolve the disputed questions 
about authority, leadership, and accountability that are the subject of political discus- 
sion. Bonhoeffer devotes several pages of his second draft of “History and the Good’ toa 
discussion of political responsibility and the examples of Gladstone and Bismarck as 
political leaders (DBWE 6: 272-5). He recognizes that ‘the slow hard struggle between 
knowing what is right and what is necessary at the time’ (DBWE 6: 130) is part of the 
heritage that is being destroyed by the National Socialist regime, which lives in the 
moment, demands total commitment, and expects a victory that will forever determine 
the future. While he rejects the theological compromises that have split the ultimate and 
the penultimate apart, he sees the value of political compromise that we have learned 
from ‘genuine Western politics, which is full of compromises and really free responsibility’ 
(DBWE 6: 130). His rejection of radicalism in politics and apocalypticism in theology 
(DBWE 6: 155; DBWE 16: 598) suggests that he might have taken a Weberian approach to 
restoring political responsibility in German life after the Second World War. 

But neither Hegel’s philosophy nor Weber’s politics fully explains Bonhoeffer’s 
account of how the Christian bears responsibility before God. To understand that, we 
must return to the reality of Christ as God’s will taking concrete form in human history. 
In Christ, we see how it is that taking responsibility in human terms, acting on behalf of 
another, is also acting responsibly before God. Christ takes on himself the guilt of 
humanity, acting in their place, and thus fulfils God’s purpose in the concrete act of 
offering himself for the sins of the world. Taking the place of another [Stellvertretung] is 
the key to the structure of the responsible life. Stellvertretung is a difficult, complex 
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concept, translated sometimes as deputyship’ and in the definitive English translation of 
Ethics as ‘vicarious representative action (DBWE 6: 75). The meaning of the word is 
shaped by theological understanding of Christ’s vicarious sacrifice, but the more ordin- 
ary meaning of acting for and on behalf of another, without regard for the claims of the 
self, also shapes Bonhoeffer’s theology of Christ as God’s presence in history and for 
humanity. As we have seen, this must not be reduced to a pious attempt to become like 
Christ, nor exaggerated into an heroic effort to bring in the Kingdom by taking God’s 
work upon ourselves. But when we take responsibility for others and risk guilt in a con- 
crete decision that we can neither avoid nor completely justify, we leave mere choosing 
behind and enter the realm of the penultimate, where responsible decisions prepare the 
way for the coming of grace. 


THE CONCRETE COMMANDMENT 


We thus begin to see what real Christian ethics looks like in Bonhoeffer’s view. It is 
oriented toward the ultimate reality of God’s reconciliation of the world in Jesus Christ, 
but it locates itself firmly among the people, events, and choices of this world. At the 
same it, it rejects the formulations of contemporary ‘social ethics’ and the ‘thinking in 
terms of two spheres’ found in some Protestant theology, whereby the high expectations 
found in the Gospel are compromised for the convenience of secular authorities and 
daily life is insulated from the demands of genuine love of neighbour. Real Christian 
ethics is concerned with penultimate things, in which human choices point the way 
toward the coming of grace which is already active in the world through Jesus Christ. 

So understood, Christian ethics must provide a direction for action that is as concrete 
as the reality to which it is addressed. A broad exhortation to be just, loving, or truthful 
leaves the hearer too free to substitute an abstraction for the concrete reality. A system of 
casuistry that moves by relentless logic from general principles to specific cases fails to 
grasp the freedom and responsibility in which moral choices are really made. We 
encounter the claim of God in the form of a concrete commandment. That is how 
Bonhoeffer sets the terms for the final section of the ethics manuscript he was able to 
write (DBWE 6: 388-408). 

That is not to deny the ‘venture’ that is part of the experience of responsible life 
(DBWE 6: 257). To say that there is a concrete commandment addressed to a specific 
person is not to say that one addressed will always recognize it in the encounter or 
understand it correctly. Especially in those situations of ‘vicarious representative action; 
when one person is placed in a situation that requires decision and action on behalf of 
many others, the possibility of guilt cannot be denied. A concrete commandment is 
urgent, as well as imperative. A person may obey with incomplete understanding or 
inadequate preparation, without full control of the consequences or power to avert the 
evils that follow indirectly from a necessary action. All of these were features of the 
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paradigmatic responsible action, the conspiracy to kill Hitler, which lies just beneath the 
words of Bonhoeffer’s Ethics and formed a constant accompaniment to its composition. 
‘Commandment, then, is the right term for the encounter that begins a venture of 
responsibility. It is impossible to assimilate the experience neatly into one’s own world 
by calculation, strategy, compromise, or coalition building, though all of those may be 
part of what responsibility requires, and any of them may incur guilt as the plan is put 
into action. As Bonhoeffer says at the very beginning, these questions about how to be 
good or how to do something good are not the real question. The real question is about 
the will of God (DBWE 6: 47). When we are ready to face the question of how we know 
the will of God, the only answer is that the initiative in this encounter lies with God, who 
addresses the concrete commandment to a specific human being in a concrete situation. 
Certainty about one’s choices belongs to those who follow a system of their own devising. 
Those who hear the command of God must look to God for judgment and forgiveness. 


Ultimate ignorance of one’s own goodness or evil, together with dependence upon 
grace, is an essential characteristic of responsible historical action. Those who act 
on the basis of ideology consider themselves justified by their idea. Those who 
act responsibly place their action in the hands of God and live by God’s grace and 
judgment (DBWE 6: 268-9). 


The contrast here between ideology and ‘responsible historical action speaks directly to 
the difference that separates Bonhoeffer and his fellow conspirators from the Nazi lead- 
ers who devised total war and the Final Solution. But we must not suppose that 
Bonhoeffer writes these lines simply to explain what he himself has done or thinks that 
responsible action occurs only in moments of unprecedented historical importance. 
The command of God structures the reality of all Christian ethics, in ordinary as well as 
extraordinary situations. 

In this, Bonhoeffer follows Karl Barth, who insisted that ‘the task of theological ethics 
is to understand the Word of God as the command of God’ (Barth, 1961: 4). Barth 
rejected moral systems and principles as a way of formulating this command, and he 
was particularly critical of ideas about natural law or a natural order in creation, both 
because these seemed to limit the concrete commandment and because they were being 
used in his time to justify ideas about racial superiority or the historical destiny of the 
German nation. Bonhoeffer shared this concern that appeals to nature are easily 
manipulated, but he had from his early lectures on ‘Creation and Fall’ tried to make use 
of a Lutheran idea of ‘orders; including church, government, marriage, and work, which 
provide the structures of human social life. In Bonhoeffer’s writings, these become 
‘orders of preservation, rather than ‘orders of creation (DBWE 3: 140). They are means 
God has provided to protect fallen humanity from the worst consequences of its own 
sins, and their purpose is found in the new creation, rather than in the natural world. 

Bonhoeffer returns to this idea throughout his Ethics and offers his most complete 
statement of it as he introduces the concrete commandment. To discuss the reality 
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in which the commandment is heard and received, he now speaks of four ‘divine 
mandates—the church, marriage and family, culture, and government (DBWE 6: 388). 
These are not themselves commands, nor are they authorized to issue commands on 
God's behalf. They are places where the command of God can be heard. They are places 
where the tasks of daily life touch the penultimate responsibilities in which we can 
prepare the way for the coming of grace. 

The diversity of these mandates is itself significant. The commandment of God is not 
heard only in the church, and the church in fact can interfere with that hearing by 
‘the ceaseless offering of unsolicited advice’ to the mandates. The concrete command- 
ment is heard rather in ‘the free being-with-one-another [Miteinander] of the mandates’ 
(DBWE 6: 395). Here, the idea of different ‘orders’ and different kinds of social organization 
in a society stands as a bulwark against the ideology of ‘alignment’ [Gleichschaltung] that 
sought to bring all social institutions into conformity with Nazi leadership principles. 

The continuity and vitality of these basic social institutions becomes a presumptive 
requirement for a life in which it is possible to hear and obey the commandment of God. 
But even within these enduring structures, there is the need for attentive hearing of the 
Word and responsible action in relation to concrete problems and decisions. “Ultimate 
ignorance of one’s own goodness or evil, together with dependence upon grace’ thus 
characterizes the Christian moral life as a whole, not only those actions taken to over- 
throw dictators or conceal a conspiracy against them. Clifford Green rightly notes that 
Bonhoeffer’s Ethics is ‘the only ethic written by a Lutheran theologian while engaged ina 
conspiracy to topple a tyrant’ (DBWE 6: 1), but its value for most of us is that Bonhoeffer 
wrote it as a guide to the Christian life, and not as a treatise on tyrannicide. 

The problem for ethics is perhaps that this emphasis on the concrete commandment 
and responsibility before God makes it difficult to discuss our responsibilities to one 
another. If we do not know how to judge our own actions, it will be difficult to arrive at 
reliable conclusions when we are called upon to evaluate the choices that others have 
made or to assess the lessons of history. Paradoxically, this difficulty extends to a judg- 
ment on Bonhoeffer himself. After the Second World War, the German church initially 
regarded him as a political martyr, not to be honoured on the same level as those who 
had been persecuted and killed for confessing their faith. Many today, with the benefit of 
hindsight and historical distance, regard the effort to kill Hitler as politically right and 
necessary, perhaps even morally obligatory. Others insist that participation in a plan to 
kill Hitler would have been inconsistent with Bonhoeffer’s Christian pacifism and ques- 
tion whether he would have carried out the deed if called upon to do it. Even Karl Barth 
conceded that it was impossible to know whether those involved in the plot had actually 
heard the command of God, though he thought it possible to answer the abstract argu- 
ments against tyrannicide (Barth, 1961: 449). 

The reality of Christian ethics, then, is that ultimate judgment belongs to God. 
Bonhoeffer maintained that position in his Ethics, and his legacy reminds us that its 
truth applies to all of us. Efforts to arrive at judgments about hard cases will always be 
open to further debate, although our responsibilities in church, family, government, and 
culture may require us to make them anyway. The concrete commandment, like the 
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ultimate judgment, lies with God, and Bonhoeffer warns us that attempts to determine it 
and bring it under our own intellectual control will always end in abstraction. The 
penultimate task is to maintain the institutions of church, family, culture, and govern- 
ment as places where the command of God can be heard. 
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THE FORM OF 
ETHICAL LIFE 


HANS G. ULRICH 


THE SUBJECT MATTER 
OF CHRISTIAN ETHICS 


IN his Ethics, Bonhoeffer describes the subject matter of Christian ethics as follows: 


The subject matter of a Christian ethic is God’ reality revealed in Christ becoming real 
[Wirklichwerden] among God's creatures, just as the subject matter of doctrinal the- 
ology is the truth of God’s reality revealed in Christ .... The question of the good 
becomes the question of participating in God’s reality revealed in Christ 

(DBWE 6: 49-50). 


For Christians, the distinctive subject matter of theological-ethical inquiry is God’s 
reality as it is becoming real and present in our world. This reality is disclosed in Jesus 
Christ, who embodies and fulfils God’s story from creation to reconciliation and 
redemption. For Bonhoeffer this reality is the only place in which human beings can 
live and find their true existence and determination. As Bonhoeffer puts it later on 
in Ethics, ‘after Christ has appeared, ethics can have but one purpose, namely, the 
achievement of participation in the reality of the fulfilled will of God’ (DBWE 6: 212; cf. 
Rasmussen, 1972: 156). 

This also means that the task of any genuinely Christian ethics must be theological, i.e. 
its task is to discover and explore the reality of human life as determined by God’s will to 
establish communion with human beings. This communion has already been achieved 
in Jesus Christ as the one ‘real human being. Real human life, therefore, can never be 
an ideal, something that is asserted or normatively demanded over against reality as 
we find it. This means, furthermore, that real human living cannot be conceived of 
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anthropologically or humanistically; the shape of such living can only be discovered and 
explored as it is given in and formed by Christ as the paradigm of the real human being. 
Ihe central question of Christian ethics, therefore, is how human beings participate in 
this reality and thus become real human beings. Apart from Christ, ethics can deal only 
with construed, imagined, demanded, or asserted realities. 

Here it is worth noting that the question of God’s reality is not about an ‘ontologically’ 
grounded existence (cf. Tietz, 2009: 31-45). It stands in contrast to this kind of philo- 
sophical project; or at the very least, it has to be understood as a kind of ‘critical ontology’ 
(Clark and Mawson, 2013: 2). Again, the sole task of Christian ethics is to explore God’s 
reality as disclosed in and by Jesus Christ. This reality is not somehow a general or com- 
mon reality, but emerges in the performance of specific kinds of communal, social, and 
political living together in Christ, forms of living together in which all human beings are 
called to participate. 

At the same time, it can still be useful to bring Bonhoeffer’s notion of reality, as 
Christ-reality [Christuswirklichkeit], into dialogue with philosophies that adopt or 
seek to overcome ontological (or onto-theological) paradigms. This dialogue, of course, 
runs throughout Bonhoeffer’s theology itself: from his early critical engagement with 
Heidegger in Act and Being (cf. DeJonge, 2012: 123-37) to the presentation of reality in 
Ethics. Indeed, Bonhoeffer’s theology has been aptly described as a ‘phenomenological 
Christology’ (Plant, 2008: 326). Bonhoeffer’s theology proceeds as an affirmation of a 
genuinely theological phenomenology, one in which God’s work in Christ is explored 
and attended to in its real presence (cf. Gregor, 2016: 181-212). Bonhoeffer’s Christology, 
then, is itself an exploration of God’s reality as it has become apparent in and through 
Christ, and within the ongoing story of God’s will in its fulfilment. This focus on reality 
‘in Christ’ is a constant motif of Bonhoeffer’s account of ethical formation and forms. 

In his Ethics, Bonhoeffer’s concern is with thematizing various forms of ethical life 
that conform to God’s reality as it appears in Christ—that is, Christ as the real human 
being who lives vicariously for others and in communion with God. These forms have to 
be explored precisely in their conformation to Christ, as the one who represents and 
embodies the only truly ethical form of living. Crucially, this means that for Bonhoeffer 
ethics never has as its goal human ethical behaviour as an end in itself; it is always 
oriented to participation in God’s reality in Christ as the real human being. 

Several prominent readings of Bonhoeffer’s Ethics have drawn attention to these core 
themes (DBWE 6: 179; 270-5). This includes works by André Dumas (Dumas, 1971), 
Heinrich Ott (Ott, 1972), Larry Rasmussen, (Rasmussen, 1972), and more recently 
Friederike Barth (Barth, 2011). Despite the differences between these readings, they all 
attend to Bonhoeffer’s dedication to exploring God’ reality as revealed in this ‘world-age’ 
(Rom. 12:2) by Christ, the human being in its true form’ or ‘figure’ (Gestalt). Rasmussen 
aptly summarizes this correspondence between God's reality and the person of Christ in 
Bonhoeffer’s theology when he writes that ‘the ontological coherence of God’s reality 
and the world’s in Christ leads Bonhoeffer to discuss moral action in two ways that in the 
end are the same: “conformation to Christ” (Gleichgestaltung) and action “in accordance 
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with reality” or “with due regard for reality” (Wirklichkeitsgemäßheit)’ (Rasmussen, 1972: 
22). As Bonhoeffer himself comments on this same correspondence in his Ethics: 


Only because there is one place where God and the reality of the world are reconciled 
with each other, at which God and humanity have become one, is it possible there 
and there alone to fix one’s eyes on God and the world together at the same time. 
This place does not lie somewhere beyond reality in the realm of ideas. It lies in the 
midst of history as a divine miracle. (DBWE 6: 82) 


This indicates how Bonhoeffer’s conception of ethics focuses on God's presence ‘in the 
midst of history’ It does so over against any loss of reality apart from Christ. 

This means that theological ethics is not concerned with general questions about how 
human action and behaviour find their fundamental ground. Rather, its concern is with 
the contours of the real human being as given in the reality of Christ (cf. Abromeit, 1991: 
65; and DeJonge, 2012: 70-7). Put differently, ethics is concerned with how we are 
becoming real human beings in and through this one true human being. God in his love 
has willed and brought about real communion with human beings in Christ. And hence 
theological ethics is concerned with God’s own story as found in Christ. Bonhoeffer 
draws together several of these threads when he writes: 


Ecce homo—behold God become human, the unfathomable mystery of the love of 
God for the world. God loves human beings. God loves the world. Not an ideal 
human, but human beings as they are; not an ideal world, but the real world. What 
we find repulsive in their opposition to God, what we shrink back from with pain 
and hostility, namely, real human beings, the real world, this is for God the ground 
of unfathomable love. God establishes a most intimate unity with this. God becomes 
human, a real human being. (DBWE 6: 84) 


FORMED BY GOD AND 
CONFORMED TO CHRIST 


As we have seen, for Bonhoeffer, participating in God’s story and reality involves being 
formed by and conformed to Christ as the one true form (Gestalt) of the human being as 
such. God’s will for communion with human beings requires this true form; it requires 
real human beings as prefigured in and determined by Christ. 

At the same time, theological ethics has to explore the form of human beings given in 
structures of living and living together that correspond to God’s reality, i.e. in ‘the structure 
of responsible life, the ‘mandates; and ‘natural life. It does this rather than simply exploring 
the ways in which human beings have adapted to or been assimilated by some other reality, 
norm, ideal, or demand. If ethics simply concerns itself with the latter, then ethical 
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exploration quickly becomes reduced to questions about the constitution of a placeless, 
isolated moral subject, one which stands abstracted from the real human form." 

When focusing upon the exploration of God’s reality, questions of ethical formation 
(Gestaltung) thus become paramount (cf. Hamilton, 2016: 312-16). As already men- 
tioned, ethics for Bonhoeffer is fundamentally concerned with the ways in which we are 
formed by and conformed to Christ. And more specific ethical practices of reflection, 
thinking, discernment, and communication are all determined by living in terms of 
God's reality. In Bonhoeffer’s work, this means that ethics proceeds as a distinctively 
theological kind of meta-ethics, as distinct from any meta-ethics or moral theology that 
tries to proceed independently from God's story and its forms (cf. Ziegler, 2016: 101-17). 
Additionally, this means that questions of ethical formation must always be concerned 
with the whole of human existence, including its habits, mental and psychic conditions, 
as well as its structures and forms of living together. Put differently, ethics involves 
attending to real human beings in their own determined and concrete forms and struc- 
tures of living. 

In his Ethics, one place where Bonhoeffer develops this account of God’s forming 
and structuring of human living—as prefigured in and by Christ—is the section “The 
Structure of the Responsible Life’ (DBWE 6: 257-89). In this discussion, he explores how 
God forms and encounters us in our concrete living together. This aspect of Bonhoeffer’s 
theology is aptly captured by the term ‘ethos. As Rasmussen writes, ‘In my judgment 
Bonhoeffer is speaking about Christian ethos, not ethics’ (Rasmussen, 1972: 157). And 
conversely, for Bonhoeffer any attempt to conceive of human living apart from this given 
ethos—and its role in preserving and forming our living together in Christ and with 
God—remains an abstraction. 

Following Bonhoeffer this is because all human being and living together—the ‘conditio 
humana’ as such—has already been determined and prefigured by God’s salutary work 
in Christ. God’s work and will in Christ is precisely for forgiveness, reconciliation, and 
sanctification for all, meaning that the genuine form of human living is itself enclosed in 
this salutary work. Being conformed to Jesus Christ proceeds by way of participation in 
God's own salvific action in and as Christ (cf. Ziegler, 2016). We will expand on this 
theme below when discussing the concept of vicarious representative action. 

The question remains, however, as to how we are to discover and participate in God’s 
forming of reality. Bonhoeffer continually insists that this reality cannot be grasped and 
pursued through norms, ideals, or models. Indeed, genuine human living in God’s 
reality is resistant to our efforts at self-formation and self-transformation (Gestaltung), 
our attempts to determine our own forms intentionally apart from God’s own reality 


* When talking about ‘conformation to Christ as the true form (Gestalt) of the human being, we need 
to remain alert to the complexity of the semantic field of form’ and ‘formation’ —that is, to limitations 
when translating Gestalt and Gestaltung into English. As Rasmussen has stated, “The reader should note 
that the richness of the German Gestalt and Gestaltung or Gleichgestaltung is not immediately obvious 
from the English “form” and “formation” or “conformation” (Rasmussen, 1972: 22). In German, these 
terms convey a sense of dynamism, alteration, and organic growth, even while still indicating a certain 
consistency across time (cf. Blackburn, 2004: 93-104). 
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and story. By contrast, genuine formation proceeds through the liberating grammar of 
being formed by God and conformed to Christ. Through this conformation, human 
beings re-emerge as God’s own creatures. This is because, in being conformed to Christ, 
we begin to recognize and locate ourselves in God’s story of creation, fall, reconciliation, 
and redemption. This whole story has been embodied and realized in Jesus Christ asthe 
one true form (Gestalt) of human living: 


Christian life is life with Jesus Christ who became human, was crucified, and is 
risen, and whose word as a whole encounters us in the message of the justification 
ofthe sinner by grace. Christian life means being human [Menschsein] in the power 
of Christs becoming human, being judged and pardoned in the power of the cross, 
living a new life in the power of the resurrection. No one of these is without the 
others. (DBWE 6: 158-9) 


An approach to ethics as conformation to Christ, therefore, differs from approaches that 
conceive of—or perhaps even design—human beings apart from how they are being 
formed by God as real human beings. And the attempt to pursue human living apart 
from God’s reality and story inevitably diminishes the human being as such: “The mes- 
sage of God’s becoming human attacks the heart of an era when contempt for humanity 
or idolization of humanity is the height of all wisdom, among bad people as well as good’ 
(DBWE 6: 85).” Indeed, there is a sense in which even the fall of human beings into sin 
has been drawn and taken up into—in the sense of the German verb aufheben—God'’s 
reality and story, as Bonhoeffer insists in Creation and Fall (see DBWE 3: 105-6). 

This ethos of being formed by God and conformed to God’s reality—of giving witness 
to this story and reality—involves becoming resistant to those forces that diminish the 
real human being and a genuine creaturely living. This is a central feature of Paul's the- 
ology in Romans: 


I appeal to you therefore, brothers and sisters, by the mercies of God, to present your 
bodies as a living sacrifice, holy and acceptable to God, which is your spiritual 
worship. Do not be conformed to this world, but be transformed by the renewing of 
your minds, so that you may discern what is the will of God—what is good and 
acceptable and perfect. (Rom. 12:1-2) 


Paul’s admonition not to ‘be conformed to this world’ is a call not to be formed by the 
patterns and formations of the current world age—that is, by all that resists its determin- 
ation as part of God's reality and story. Over against this, the focus of a genuinely theological 
ethics consists of allowing oneself to be ‘transformed by the renewing of your mind‘ 

In Bonhoeffer’ theology, this renewal and transformation has an eschatological and 
even an apocalyptic grammar (cf. Ziegler, 2007: 579-94)—as Paul insists, ‘the present 
form of this world is passing away’ (1 Cor. 7:31). By breaking into and transforming the 


> A consequence of this is that Bonhoeffer’s Ethics cannot easily be read as a kind of Christian or 
Christological humanism (contra Tietz-Steiding, 1999; and Zimmermann, 2019). 
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current world, God’s will and reconciling work exerts certain demands upon it. God’s 
will and work does so, however, precisely in and for this world. That God works in the 
world provides the context of ethical practice and living. And for Bonhoeffer, this gives 
that ethical practice and living a worldly grammar or its ‘undivided’ character. There is 
no separate secular world that stands beyond God’s work and the fulfilment of God's 
reality. Even as it is ‘passing away, this world is simultaneously being taken up, recon- 
ciled, and preserved as part of God’s story. Insofar as it is something penultimate, it is 
being ultimately determined by God’s will and work, being made part of God’s reality in 
its full eschatological extension. 

This is because the form (Gestalt) of the reconciler, the God-man Jesus Christ, steps 
into the middle between God and the world, into the centre of all that happens and will 
happen. Just as this one form reveals the mystery of God, it simultaneously discloses the 
mystery of the world. There is no abyss of evil that remains hidden or separated from the 
one through whom all things are being reconciled (cf. DBWE 6: 83). 


CHRIST TAKING FORM IN 
THE POLITICS OF THE CHURCH 


As we have seen, a genuinely theological ethics focuses upon how we become con- 
formed to God’s reality as realized in and by the one true human being, Jesus Christ. As 
Bonhoeffer himself develops this focus in his Ethics: 


Formation occurs only by being drawn into the form of Jesus Christ, by being con- 
formed to the unique form of the one who became human, was crucified, and is risen. 
This does not happen as we strive ‘to become like Jesus, as we customarily say, but 
as the form of Jesus Christ himself so works on us that it molds us, conforming our 
form to Christ's own (Gal. 4,19) .... To be conformed to the one who has become 
human—that is what being real human means. The human being should and may 
be human. (DBWE 6: 93) 


How does this conformation to Christ come about? For Bonhoeffer, this conformation 
comes about only in and through faith (see Tietz-Steiding, 1999: 129-31). That is, faith is 
the form of obedience to a God who encounters and claims us. More specifically, this 
conformation comes about through following and obeying Christ as the only real human 
being. It is in this way that we are no longer captive to our own way of living, but rather 
allow ourselves to be transformed and drawn into new life and communion with God. 
For this reason, it is entirely unsurprising that Bonhoeffer should also unfold his 
account of ethical living in conformation to Christ as an account of discipleship 
(Nachfolge) (DBWE 4; cf. Schmitz, 2013). ‘Discipleship’ here designates the ethical form- 
ing through which our conformation to Christ becomes real and concrete. In this sense 
it is simply another way of naming the ethos of real human beings called to be God's 
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people. Discipleship finds its shape as faithful reception of God’s salutary and sanctifying 
work—that is, God’s work in the communio sanctorum or visible church-community. 
In addition, ‘discipleship’ names a distinctively political form of living, for the disciple 
appears only in a genuinely political form of life (see Heuser, 2005: 65). 

It is because God has established the church-community as ‘the city on the hill’ (Matt. 
5:14) that its political character—i.e. its reality as a ‘polis’ —is integral to God's sanctifying 
work in the world. Indeed, the political ethos of the church proceeds solely from God’s 
own sanctifying work. God’s word goes from the church-community into the world, 
affirming and sanctifying the world as God’ world. This is the sense in which the church- 
community is political (see DBWE 4: 261-2). 

Bonhoeffer further insists that conformation to Christ takes place in the church: 
‘Ethics as formation is possible only on the basis of the form of Jesus Christ present in 
Christ’s church. The church is the place where Jesus Christ’s taking form is proclaimed and 
where it happens. The Christian ethics stands in the service of this proclamation and this 
event’ (DBWE 6: 102). Conformation takes place in the church-community as the locus 
of Christ’s presence. Indeed, for Bonhoeffer this community is itself given with Christ’s 
communion with God; the church exists because Jesus Christ has surrendered to God’s 
will and love for communion with human beings. On the one hand, this means Christ 
can only be understood as he is encountered in and with his church, and not as a subject 
or person in himself. On the other hand, it means that communion with God in Christ is 
given in the church as communio sanctorum, the community of those who are being 
drawn into God's work of love. This work gives the community its genuinely communal, 
social, and political form. To be clear, the individual who is in the church is still addressed 
by God’s judgment, but is so addressed now only together with a community of others 
who God has chosen to be his beloved human beings. 

In his dissertation, Sanctorum Communio, Bonhoeffer suggests that the church as a 
community of love has a ‘unique sociological structure’ (see DBWE 1: 252-67). The mutual 
love of the saints does indeed constitute the church as an end in itself, and thus as a 
‘community’ in the technical, sociological sense (cf. Tonnies, 2001). At the same time, 
however, the church is not simply an end in itself in that it is properly directed toward 
realizing God’s will (DBWE 1: 176). This would suggest that the church is, technically 
speaking, a ‘society. However, Bonhoeffer resolves this tension by suggesting that even 
here the church does not, strictly speaking, have an external end or goal, since God’s will 
consists precisely in his will for this community itself. The church has a unique socio- 
logical structure, then, precisely as the community that is directed to God’s will—that is, 
God's will for community or communion (cf. Mawson, 2018: 170-5). 

This means that the work of ethics and ethical living cannot begin with—or even 
merely concentrate upon—a given social reality or isolated human subject. Again, the 
task of ethics is to describe the living of real human beings as they are being conformed 
to Jesus Christ, which now further means as living in the church as the body of Christ. 
The church-community is visible and real as God’s reconciled reality, even as it still 
remains part of the world that is passing away (Rom. 12:2). Indeed, Bonhoeffer under- 
stands the church in terms of this eschatological tension (see DBWE 4: 249-51). 
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And this also frames his understanding of Christian worldliness. The worldliness of 
the church and Christian life is a result of the way in which this world has been judged 
and is being transformed and reconciled by God. 

The worldliness that proceeds from God’s reconciliation of the world gives the 
Christian ethos its political character. And this means that theological ethics, in its 
exploration of that ethos, is similarly political. Theological ethics focuses upon human 
living in the Christian community precisely as inherently political—i.e. with distinctive 
political forms of common life, freedom, and responsibility. Any distinction between 
the disciple and the political human being or citizen is relative and not final. 

As mentioned above, Christ embodies and prefigures the form of true human living 
for all human beings. In and through Christ, all human beings have already been deter- 
mined to become God’s saints. In and through Christ, the church is not an ideal or 
utopian community, but rather that place in which the forms of God’s reconciliatory 
work are already present, ie. God’s judgment, forgiveness, and command as they are 
addressed to all human beings. The church thus bears within itself forms that are meant 
for all people. The image of Christ according to which the church is being formed is the 
image of humanity as such. What is taking place in the church, then, is happening 
vicariously and representatively for all human beings (DBWE 6: 91). 


CHRIST TAKING FORM IN ETHICAL 
QUALITIES AND PRACTICES 


Being conformed to Jesus Christ, to God’s promise in Christ, is the way in which human 
life discovers its own definitive, distinct, and concrete ethical form. This also means that 
there is a sense in which this conformation becomes apparent in and through human 
character. Indeed, this brings Bonhoeffer into a certain proximity with the more recent 
work of Stanley Hauerwas (Hauerwas, 1981). Some scholars have sought to explore these 
kinds of connections directly; for example, Jennifer Moberly’s work on the relationship 
between Bonhoeffer and virtue ethics (Moberly, 2013). To be clear, Bonhoeffer himself 
did not conceive the form of ethical life with reference to virtue ethicists like Aristotle or 
Aquinas. This would have involved adopting a conception of ethical living in terms of 
being a citizen within a particular kind of polis. Indeed, at certain points Bonhoeffer 
even directly positions himself against the pursuit of virtue. In the letter ‘After Ten Years, 
for example, he outlines a number of ethical forms that have proven to be of limited 
value during ten years under National Socialism: the reasonable ones, the fanatics, the 
dutiful, those who act on their own freedom, and finally those who ‘attain the sanctuary 
of private virtuousness. Against these, Bonhoeffer reflects: 


Who stands firm? Only the one whose ultimate standard is not his reason, his 
principles, conscience, freedom, or virtue; only the one who is prepared to sacrifice all 
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ofthese when, in faith and in relationship to God alone, he is called to obedient and 

responsible action. Such a person is the responsible one, whose life is to be nothing 

but a response to God’s question and call. Where are these responsible ones? 
(DBWE 8: 40). 


In contrast to other approaches to ethics, Bonhoeffer’s account of conformation and of 
the form of ethical living begins with and remains tied to fulfilling God’s own will to 
establish communion. This is what provides the context for understanding the affinities 
with ethical approaches that have focused on virtue and character, which is to say, the 
context that determines how Bonhoeffer uses language of ‘simplicity, ‘prudence, and 
‘wisdom. For Bonhoeffer is clear that such qualities are not good in themselves; rather, 
they assist reflection and deliberation that accords with reality (Wirklichkeitgemäßheit). 
And to act and reflect in accordance with reality, for Bonhoeffer, means to participate 
in God’s own reality that is drawing human beings into their genuine ethical form. 
Bonhoeffer writes: 


But what is simplicity? What is wisdom? How do the two become one? A person is 
simple who in the confusion, the distortion, and the inversion of all concepts keeps 
in sight only the single truth of God... The person is wise who sees reality as it is, 
who sees into the depth of things. Only that person is wise who sees reality in God. 
Knowledge of reality is not just knowing external events, but seeing into the essence 
of things. (DBWE 6: 81) 


Following Bonhoeffer, qualities of simplicity and wisdom assist those ‘who take their 
stand in the world in their very own freedom, who value the necessary action more 
highly than their own untarnished conscience and reputation (DBWE 6: 79). (And we 
must note that in this context ‘freedom’ needs to be understood in terms of acting in 
accordance with God’s will and reality.) 

In addition, Bonhoeffer treats language of ‘conscience’ in a similar way. The concept 
of ‘conscience’ can be useful for indicating a certain unity and integrity of the human 
being in its obedience to God’s will and reality. In other words, a clear conscience can be 
a useful indicator of attunement to God’s will; it can disclose a kind of faithful waiting 
upon God and God’s work. Nonetheless, Bonhoeffer rejects appeals to conscience in 
itself—that is, as a faculty which is in and of itself sufficient to justify the decisions of 
isolated individuals in extraordinary situations. 

Being conformed to Christ includes within it concrete practices of reflection, judging, 
discernment, and decision-making. There is a sense in which such practices and 
methods are all given with this form of ethical living. The question, then, is how human 
beings who are being conformed to Christ, as free, responsible beings, make decisions 
in extraordinary situations, as well as in more everyday situations where judgments and 
decisions are required (DBWE 6: 141). How do we best describe the kinds of discernment 
and decision-making that are intrinsic to ethical living? As the form of ethical living that 
is constituted by participating in God’s reality, concrete practices of judgment, reasoning, 
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and deliberation all take shape as a faithful attentiveness to God’s command and God’s 
salutary and sanctifying work. 

This movement and corresponding faithfulness cannot adequately be captured under 
general models of ethics, e.g. by the so-called “Gesinnungsethik’. For Bonhoeffer, forms of 
living characterized by ‘simplicity’ and ‘wisdomy involve surrendering to God’s work 
and trust in God’s will. At one level, this clearly destabilizes and disrupts general standard 
ethical practices and concepts, causing a level of methodological uncertainty. At another 
level, however, this surrender provides a categorically different basis for ‘certainty, one 
not rooted in personal conviction, but in the simplicity and wisdom that comes with 
being conformed to Christ. For Bonhoeffer, the concrete judgments and decision-making 
that proceed from this conformation are given in structures of ‘mandates, and ‘natural 
life’: God works through these structures and forms to establish and preserve real 
human beings. 

Finally, this means that the form of ethical living that emerges in Bonhoeffer’s account 
of the Christian ethos begin neither with the human being as a moral subject or agent, 
nor even with qualities and attributes that this being can acquire through its own efforts 
or practices. Rather, it begins only with the real human being who is being conformed to 
Christ and drawn into God’s own story. Participating in God’s reality in this sense means 
‘suffering divine things’ (cf. Hiitter, 1999), just as Christ himself suffered God’s will. This 
form of ethical living is marked by an originary passivity. 


CHRIST TAKING FORM IN 
RESPONSIBLE ACTION 


As we have just seen, Bonhoeffer insists that ethics does not begin with the moral subject 
or agent, and it is therefore not governed by the logic of self-confidence, self-sufficiency, 
or autonomy. Once again, its concern is with the real human being that is being con- 
fronted by and conformed to Christ. For Bonhoeffer, this real human being is paradig- 
matically the ‘responsible’ human being. 

What does Bonhoeffer mean by ‘responsible’ and ‘responsibility’ (Verantwortung)? 
He is clear that this concept cannot find its ground anthropologically. And he is also 
clear that it cannot be defined or understood abstractly. Instead, responsibility only 
comes into view within the form of living established and realized by Christ. Bonhoeffer 
claims: 


All that human beings were supposed to live, do, and suffer was fulfilled in him. 
In this real vicarious representative action, in which his human existence consists, 
he is the responsible human being par excellence. Since he is life, all of life through 
him is destined to be vicarious representative action. Even if a life resists this intrinsic 
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character, it nevertheless remains vicariously representative, be it with regard to life 
or with regard to death, just as a father remains a father for good or for ill. 
(DBWE 6: 258-9) 


As a result of his ‘vicarious representative action, Christ is ‘the responsible human being 
par excellence’. And this means that acting on behalf of others is the form of ethical 
living for all human beings. This action sets us free from our ongoing self-affirmation 
and directs us to others. By being conformed to Christ, we are delivered from ourselves 
and into Christ’s own way of living. What this means, then, is that ‘responsibility’ 
involves living, acting, and suffering with and for others. It involves being encountered 
and claimed by the other human being. We participate in God’s reality and become con- 
formed to Christ in and through the practice of responsibility for others. This is the form 
of ethical living.’ 

As we have seen, then, Bonhoeffer’s understanding of ethics as being conformed to 
Christ and participating in God’s reality differs markedly from other approaches. 
Nonetheless, his more specific descriptions of responsibility have close resonances with 
the work of Emmanuel Levinas (cf. Gregor, 2013: 72-85; cf. Chapter 30 in this handbook). 
In his work, Levinas has insisted upon an absolute asymmetry between a person and the 
encountering other (cf. Elliston, 2016). Levinas gives priority to the other in order to 
overcome ontology with its reduction of difference to sameness. 

Bonhoeffer’s treatment of responsibility has several overlaps with Levinass work. 
Bonhoeffer likewise avoids beginning with the ‘self? as a subject that is able to establish 
or justify itself (cf. Wannenwetsch, 2005: 125-40). In addition, for Bonhoeffer, as we 
have seen, human beings are constituted as persons only from outside, specifically 
through the form of ethical living given in and by Christ. And because of this external 
grounding we are able to become Christ to the other; we are able to stand in the place of 
the other, sometimes even taking on his or her guilt. Participating in the vicarious repre- 
sentative action of Christ, then, allows us to avoid drawing the other into the self, and to 
instead recognize and attend to the other qua other. And finally, Bonhoeffer claims we 
are drawn into this form of Christ’s action only by means of the encounter or demand of 
the other. As with Levinas, the encounter with the other disrupts and overturns the self’s 
pursuit of its own justification and being, its conatus essendi. 

Yet, in contrast to Levinas, Bonhoeffer goes on to insist that a certain reciprocity 
emerges between the person and its other in and with asymmetry and difference. 
Levinas would no doubt be nervous that such a reciprocity would abolish and erase 
otherness as such. In particular, Bonhoeffer identifies this new reciprocity with specific 
orders or mandates—that is, as places or media for our reconciliation and living 
together. Even as a new kind of reciprocity emerges in a given mandate, however, 


> Surrendering to God’s will and being conformed to Christ appears as a kind of absolute, non-violent 
participation in God’s reality and story. Indeed, there is a sense in which nonviolence is part of the 
fundamental grammar of ethical living, again signifying the inherently political character of this living 
(cf. Hauerwas, 2004: 55-74). 
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the asymmetrical relation between the self and other is still maintained.* (I return to 
the mandates in the next section.) 

Bonhoeffer’s account of responsibility is thus clarifying the genuine, determined form 
of ethical living that emerges in our being conformed to Christ, and that emerges over 
against attempts to live abstractly or apart from God’s reality. Accordingly, Bonhoeffer 
elaborates on responsibility as the freedom that comes from being bound to God and 
one another: 


The structure of responsible life is determined in a twofold manner, namely, by life's 
bond to human beings and to God, and by the freedom of one’s own life. It is this 
bond of life to human beings and to God that constitutes the freedom of our own 
life. Without this bond and without this freedom there can be no responsibil- 
ity... The bond has the form of vicarious representative action and accordance with 
reality | Wirklichkeitsgemdfsheit]. (DBWE 6: 257). 


For Bonhoeffer, true freedom is discovered only through our concrete living and exer- 
cising our responsibilities before God and for others. We discover who we really are— 
we discern ‘the freedom of our own life —only through concrete forms of obedience and 
service. 

Bonhoeffer is again clear that these concrete forms of obedience and service are 
responding to reality. They are not something that proceeds on the basis of our own 
assumptions or ideals. ‘For those who act responsibly’ he writes, 


the given situation is not merely treated as the raw material on which they want to 
impose and imprint their idea or program, but instead it is included in their action 
as the formation of the act itself. The goal is not to realize an ‘absolute 
good’... Responsible people are not called to impose a foreign law on reality. On the 
contrary, their action is in the true sense ‘in accord with reality. (DBWE 6: 261) 


Bonhoeffer’s account of responsible action thus proceeds as a kind of ‘ethical realism, 
albeit one that insists on understanding reality only in terms of God’s reconciliatory 
work in and as Christ. We obey God and serve others only in accordance with how God 
in Christ is becoming real among God’s creatures. 

Finally, it is worth noting that in his account Bonhoeffer does not preclude responsi- 
bility in the more familiar sense—that is, as ‘being responsible’ or ‘taking responsibility’ 
for things in the world: ‘We now can and must also speak about the relationship of the 
responsible person to the world of things’ (DBWE 6: 269). Bonhoeffer is clear that we 
have responsibilities for the world for objects, conditions, and values (cf. DBWE 6: 269-72). 
Nonetheless, he is careful to insist that even here responsibility must keep in view that 
the origin, essence, and telos of all things is Christ alone (John 1:4). In Christ, the world 
of things find its proper orientation to human beings, as had been intended with cre- 
ation. And it is in this way, therefore, that being responsible or taking responsibility in 


* This is especially apparent in the mandate of politics (cf. DBWE 6: 399-404). 
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the familiar sense finds it legitimacy. Apart from this orientation, appeals to responsibility 
result in an inversion and idealization of life; they result in the dominance of objects, 
conditions, and values over people (cf. DBWE 6: 259). 


CHRIST TAKING FORM IN 
THE MANDATES AND NATURAL LIFE 


In Bonhoeffer’s Ethics, God’s presence and work determines and directs us to concrete 
places and forms of our ethical living together. One way that Bonhoeffer develops his 
account of these concrete places and forms is in terms of ‘divine mandates’ (DBWE 6: 
388-408). As Rasmussen observes, “The mandates are an attempt to portray the media 
of conformation’ (Rasmussen, 1972: 29). Even more specifically, he continues, “The 
mandates are historical forms of the Gestalt Christi which embody and direct the nor- 
mal processes of life. The ethical as a theme arises when “who Christ is for us today” 
becomes questionable at the point of our behavioral response to his changing forms 
among men’ (Rasmussen, 1972: 30-1). Accordingly, God’s command encounters human 
beings in certain historical places and forms of their living together. Part of the work of 
theological ethics is to explore how we live in God's reality in these instituted forms— 
that is, in places that have been drawn into God’s promise and will for transformed 
human living. 

A second way that Bonhoeffer develops his understanding of these concrete forms is 
in terms of nature and natural life (cf. DBWE 6: 171-218). In the context of a widespread 
Protestant neglect of nature and natural life Bonhoeffer insists upon the importance of 
nature and natural life for theological ethics (DBWE 6: 171). He defines nature as a part 
of reality that is ‘directed toward the coming of Christ. In this sense he makes a distinc- 
tion between the natural and the unnatural, the latter being that part of ‘reality’ that 
attempts to close itself off from Christ’s coming (DBWE 6: 173). 

For Bonhoeffer, natural life is significant for how we are being drawn into God’s real- 
ity and conformed to Christ. For Bonhoeffer, a certain givenness of nature and natural 
life addresses and determines real human living for this reality. This givenness also 
makes clear that it is finally not up to us as human beings to form or bring about reality.” 
And this connects Bonhoeffer’s reflections on nature with his central concern with 
formation and being conformed to Christ: 


The word ‘formation [Gestaltung] arouses our suspicion. We are tired of Christian 
agendas.... We have seen that the forces which form the world come from entirely 
other sources than Christianity... Hence we must understand by ‘formation’ some- 
thing quite different from what we are accustomed to mean, and in fact the Holy 


° This intentional shaping or forming of reality is implied by the German concepts of Weltgestaltung 
(world forming) and Lebensgestaltung (life shaping). See DBWE 6: 181-5. 
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Scripture speaks of formation in a sense that at first sounds quite strange. It is not 
primarily concerned with formation of the world by planning and programs, but in 
all formation it is concerned only with the one form that has overcome the world, 
the form of Jesus Christ. (DBWE 6: 92-3) 


Bonhoeffer’s suspicions about self-formation are of course implicitly directed against 
National Socialist ideology. In their Aus dem Worterbuch des Unmenschen, Dolf 
Sternbeger, Gerhard Storz, and Wilhelm Siiskind have drawn attention to the prominent 
usage of the term ‘Gestaltung (formation) among National Socialists (Sternberger, Storz 
and Süskind, 1957). In particular, this ideology had sought to impose its own imagined 
or invented form (Gestalt) upon human life and institutions. This entailed the increasing 
formation and subjugation of human beings through technical procedures and govern- 
mental policies. At the same time, however, Bonhoeffer’s suspicions are also directed 
against self- formation more broadly and basically.° 

In developing his account of formation, Bonhoeffer could easily have drawn upon 
Wilhelm Dilthey’s earlier use of this concept in his 1913 Weltanschauung und Analyse des 
Menschen (cf. de Mul, 2004). Bonhoeffer was familiar with Dilthey’s work and had read 
it intensively (see Chapter 22 of this handbook). By developing an account of formation 
in relation to the human sciences (Geisteswissenschaft), however, Dilthey had not quite 
addressed Bonhoeffer’s central theological point: namely that formation in a purely 
worldly sense neglects (and even subverts) reality as given by God’s reconciliation of the 
world in Christ. This theological point likewise distinguishes Bonhoeffer’s account from 
Heidegger's philosophy of being, even while both take a critical stance towards tech- 
nique and technical regimes. 

Accordingly, Bonhoeffer’s reflections on nature and natural life are part of a specific- 
ally theological account of the ways in which God in Christ is concretely forming real 
human beings. Indeed, he makes this clear at the outset of his treatment of natural life: 


Thus the concept of the natural must be recovered from the gospel itself... The 
natural is that which, after the fall, is directed toward the coming of Jesus Christ. The 
unnatural is that which, after the fall, closes itself off from the coming of Jesus 
Christ. (DBWE 6: 173) 


In further contrast to Dilthey, this means that Bonhoeffer is not placing ‘nature’ and 
‘spirit’ in opposition to one another; he is not appealing to nature over against human 
spirit or reason. Rather, he understands the natural primarily in its directedness to 
Christ, and thus in the ways in which it is preserving and preparing shared human living 
for Christ. As Bonhoeffer elaborates in his account, this means that nature stands in 
opposition to all kinds of mechanization of life or vitalism which ignore the givenness of 
nature in its directedness to Christ. On the one hand, nature should not be understood 


é To take an example, Bonhoeffer’s theology can be drawn on to respond to philosophers advocating 
the use of technology to shape and form human beings (e.g. Brock, 2010). 
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as simply raw material that is available to be manipulated and formed by human beings 
(see DBWE 6: 179). On the other hand, it is never just sheerly given in an absolute and 
vitalistic sense (see DBWE 6: 178-9). Consequently, part of the work of ethics is to 
become conscious of and attentive to how God is present in and working in natural life 
to preserve and prepare human beings for Christ. 

In ‘Natural Life, Bonhoeffer suggests that reason plays an important role in how we 
become conscious of and attentive to this role of nature. And this means that reason 
itself is also part of nature (see DBWE 6: 174). One of the tasks of reason (ratio), as wis- 
dom, is to discern and follow just how God is preserving human beings in and through 
natural living (cf. DBWE 6: 81-2). Accordingly, as Bonhoeffer writes, this again means: 


Natural life is formed life. The natural is the form that inheres in and serves life. If 
life severs itself from this form, if it tries to assert itself in freedom from this form, 
if it will not allow itself to be served by the form of the natural, then it destroys 
itself down to its roots. Life that makes itself absolute, that makes itself its own goal, 
destroys itself. (DBWE 6: 178) 


God preserves human beings through the given forms of natural life, and God does so 
over against our attempts to sever human life from its natural forms. This in turn means 
that the natural, Bonhoeffer continues, 


is also the true protection of preserved life. Thus, the recognition of the natural by 
‘reason corresponds to the affirmation of the natural through the ‘basic will’ of pre- 
served life .... The natural guards life against the unnatural. In the end, it is life itself 
that tends toward the natural and ever again turns against the unnatural and breaks 
itdown (DBWE 6: 176).” 


CONCLUSION 


In his theology, especially his Ethics, Bonhoeffer provides a rich account of ethics as 
attending to and participating in God’s reality becoming real among God's creatures. In 
particular, this involves attending to how God is forming real human beings by con- 
forming them to Christ as the true form of humanity. Furthermore, Bonhoeffer’s 
account goes on to develop and unfold this central insight through detailed reflections 
on the politics of the church, specific ethical qualities and practices, the themes of 
responsibility and alterity, and finally the mandates and natural life. 


7” Bonhoeffer’s claims about nature have some affinity with more recent discourses in the biosciences 
that have followed a hermeneutical approach to nature, especially in the context of genome analyses, and 
the issues and problems that have arisen with reading, understanding, and intervening in the human 
genome (see Doerfler, 2007). 
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GERALD MCKENNY 


INTRODUCTION 


FREEDOM, responsibility, and moral agency are tightly interwoven in Dietrich 
Bonhoeffer’s ethical thought. They can all be characterized as aspects of the moral relation 
of the subject to the other that is fundamental to Bonhoeffer’s theological anthropology 
and ethics and is derived in both cases from his Christology. According to this relation, 
one is bound to the other and is therefore free for him or her. This identity of obligation 
and freedom takes the form of responsibility for the other, which is paradigmatically 
expressed in vicarious representative action. The attention Bonhoeffer pays to responsi- 
bility for the other (what we may call liability) is one of his most important contributions 
to Christian ethics. Few if any theologians have done greater justice to this aspect of 
responsibility or thought it through more thoroughly than Bonhoeffer has. At the same 
time, Bonhoeffer devotes less attention than he might have to other aspects of responsi- 
bility, including the responsibility of the agent, which has to do with the conditions under 
which actions may be attributed to her (that is, imputability) and the agent's responsibility 
to others for her actions (that is, accountability). Moreover, his treatment of responsibility 
for the other is subject to various criticisms, many of which are familiar to those who 
follow the scholarship on Bonhoeffer’s ethics. The following exposition begins with 
Bonhoeffer’s conceptions of freedom and moral agency, which have to do with the 
responsibility of the agent as one to whom actions may be attributed. It goes on to 
consider his conception of responsibility for the other, followed by a treatment of the 
Christological ground of responsibility and its significance for Christian ethics. 
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FREEDOM AND MORAL AGENCY 


In consonance with his theological anthropology, which views human beings as consti- 
tuted in relation to others rather than as isolated individuals, Bonhoeffer rejects the 
notion that freedom is a matter of individual autonomy. Indeed, in Bonhoeffer’s most 
characteristic statements, freedom is not a property of the individual agent at all but 
is found in the agent’s relation to the other. “[F]reedom is not a quality that can be 
uncovered; it is not a possession, something to hand, an object; nor is it a form of some- 
thing to hand; instead it is a relation and nothing else. To be more precise, freedom is a 
relation between two persons’ (DBWE 3: 63). Alternatively, it is not a relation between 
two persons but an event that occurs in such a relation—that is, ‘simply something that 
comes to happen, that takes place, that happens to me through the other (DBWE 3: 63). 
But in either case, freedom for Bonhoeffer is not a property or capacity by virtue of 
which one is an agent but rather inheres or occurs in one’s relation to the other. 
Bonhoeffer’s denial that freedom is a property of the agent as an individual follows 
from his rejection of the notion that the human subject is constituted by itself, inde- 
pendently of others. According to this notion, which Bonhoeffer associates with idealist 
thought, freedom is the characteristic property of the self-positing subject. For idealism, 
this notion makes it possible to account for freedom in a causally determined world. For 
Bonhoeffer, however, a subject that constitutes itself independently of others can only be 
the sinful subject that is turned in on itself (incurvatus in se) rather than oriented to the 
other. But Bonhoeffer’s denial that freedom is a characteristic of the individual agent 
comes at a cost. Without some notion of freedom as a characteristic of the individual, 
agency cannot be accounted for. Agency requires that actions be attributable to an agent 
as his or her deeds, and it is unclear how Bonhoeffer’s position can accommodate such 
an attribution when it locates freedom in a relation. Relations, after all, do not act. 
Similarly, agency requires a distinction between an act as that which one does and an 
event as that which merely happens to one, and Bonhoeffer’s definition of freedom as 
something ‘that happens to me through the other’ seems to eliminate this distinction. 
Bonhoeffer’s mistake is to assume that freedom can belong to a subject as her property 
only if that subject is self-constituted independently of others. Fortunately, however, it is 
possible to deny that the subject is self-constituted without denying that she has charac- 
teristics, such as freedom, that are proper to her. The freedom of a subject that is consti- 
tuted by her relations to others does not necessarily dissolve into those relations, so that 
it ‘is a relation and nothing else’ or simply something that happens to one through the 
other. On the contrary, freedom as a property of the subject, by virtue of which actions 
may be attributed to her as an agent, is fully compatible with the constitution of the sub- 
ject in relation to others so long as we think of genuinely human action in terms of 
response to others (as well as to things, conditions, and so forth) in ongoing relations 
rather than in terms of self-initiated, pure spontaneity. The capacity of individuals to 
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respond to others (and to things, etc.) in relation to whom (or which) they are constituted 
makes it possible to attribute actions to them as their own deeds and thus meets the 
minimum condition for moral agency. If we think of freedom in this way, we can also 
solve another problem posed by Bonhoeffer’s position. To simply identify freedom with 
relations or events within relations is to obscure the obvious fact that not all relations are 
conducive to freedom. For example, freedom cannot be identified with relations, or with 
events in relations, in which one party thoroughly controls or dominates another. 
Considerations such as these indicate that our notion of freedom is not reducible to 
our notion of relations and is in fact a principle by which we evaluate relations with 
regard to their respect for the persons who are in relation. But if we think of freedom as 
the capacity of those who are constituted by relations to others to freely respond in the 
relations which (at least in part) constitute them, then we can evaluate relations with 
regard to their tendencies to respect and foster the freedom and moral agency of those 
who are in relation. 

Although these corrections oppose some of Bonhoeffer’s explicit claims about free- 
dom, they are consistent with his refusal to consider freedom apart from the relation of 
the subject to the other. That refusal is a salutary one for Christian ethics. If the moral 
subject, properly speaking, is not turned in on herself but is directed to the other, as 
Bonhoeffer holds, then her freedom is not an ethically neutral capacity (as it might be if 
it were conceived as self-initiated, pure spontaneity) but is charged from the outset with 
ethical content. ‘Being free means “being-free-for-the-other,’ because I am bound to the 
other’ (DBWE 3: 63). This formulation is compatible with a notion of freedom not as the 
property of a relation or an event in a relation but rather as the property of a moral sub- 
ject that is not turned in on itself but is bound to the other. With this point we arrive at 
one of Bonhoeffer’s most important contributions to Christian ethics, which has to do 
with the relationship of freedom, obligation, and responsibility. First, it is notable that, 
as in Kantian moral philosophy, freedom and obligation are co-constituted in 
Bonhoeffer’s ethics, albeit with respect to the relation to the other human being rather 
than with respect to the moral law, as in Kant’s case. Second, the non-neutral, ethically 
charged character of freedom follows from its Christological ground, which is itself an 
aspect of the Christological ground of Bonhoeffer’s theological anthropology more gen- 
erally. Essential to Bonhoeffer’s Christology is his claim that we cannot understand who 
Christ is if we ask who he is in himself, but only if we ask who he is for me (pro me), for us 
(pro nobis), or for others (pro aliis) (DBWE 12: 314f., 358£; DBWE 8: 501). In each of these 
formulations, Christology so understood grounds the being of other humans as being 
for the other and their freedom as nothing other than freedom for the other. “Because 
God in Christ is free for humankind, because God does not keep God's freedom to God’s 
self, we can think of freedom only as a “being free for...” (DBWE 3: 63). Third, 
Bonhoeffer eventually came to express this unity of freedom and obligation, so under- 
stood, in terms of responsibility for the other. The relation to the other in which one is 
both bound to the other and free for the other is a relation of responsibility of one for the 
other (DBWE 6: 257, 267f.). “Responsibility and freedom are mutually corresponding 
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concepts. Responsibility presupposes freedom substantively—not chronologically 
[that is, not as an independent condition of agency that is prior to responsibility] — just 
as freedom can exist only in the exercise of responsibility. Responsibility is human 
freedom that exists only by being bound to God and neighbor’ (DBWE 6: 283). The first 
two sentences of this quotation establish the link between freedom and responsibility, 
while an earlier work connected responsibility with obligation, in the form of the 
demand of the You on the I (DBWE 1: 54ff.). However, the last sentence of the quotation 
indicates how freedom, obligation, and responsibility are related, and we may take it as 
the clearest and most concise formulation of the relationship of these three notions in 
Bonhoeffer’s ethics. 


RESPONSIBILITY FOR THE OTHER 


It is already clear that responsibility for Bonhoeffer is fundamentally responsibility for 
the other. Bonhoeffer begins the first of his two versions of “History and the Good’ in his 
Ethics with the claim that ‘a human being necessarily lives in encounter with other 
human beings and... this encounter entails being charged... with responsibility for the 
other human being’ (DBWE 6: 220). Here, responsibility is identified with one’s liability 
for the other, and for Bonhoeffer responsibility in this sense is the very instance of the 
ethical. “The moment a person accepts responsibility for other people...the genuine 
ethical situation arises .... The subject of the action is no longer the isolated individual, 
but the one who is responsible for other people’ (DBWE 6: 221; see also DBWE 6: 258). 
As the last sentence suggests, for Bonhoeffer one’s moral agency itself is constituted in 
one’s liability for others. Moreover, Bonhoeffer understands liability in an exceptionally 
strong sense. It involves the incorporation of others into the self. ‘Individuals do not act 
merely for themselves alone; each individual incorporates the selves of several people, 
perhaps even a very large number’ (DBWE 6: 220f.; see also 6: 258). It is clear from this 
characteristic that responsibility as such is at least implicitly vicarious representation in 
which one acts in the place of others. And to the extent that responsibility is for 
Bonhoeffer the very instance of the ethical, ethics for him will take the form of vicarious 
representative action. 

The second version of “History and the Good’ introduces responsibility from a differ- 
ent angle in which ‘responsibility to’ (that is, accountability) and ‘responsibility for’ (that 
is, liability) combine in a set of complex relations involving Jesus Christ and other 
humans (DBWE 6: 256). However, Bonhoeffer quickly drops this approach in favour of 
the one he followed in the first version, characterizing responsibility in terms of one’s 
freedom and obligation with respect to the other. ‘It is this bond of life to human beings 
and to God that constitutes the freedom of our own life. Without this bond and without 
this freedom there can be no responsibility’ (DBWE 6: 257). Bonhoeffer then goes on to 
identify several characteristics of responsibility, which we will consider in order. 
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Vicarious Representative Action 


Ihe first and most fundamental characteristic is vicarious representative action. 
Vicarious representative action is action for others in two senses. First, it is for them in 
the sense that in some way it meets their need, secures their good, or otherwise benefits 
or supports them. Second, it is for them in the sense that it takes their place, doing some- 
thing for them that they themselves are not in a position to do. The second aspect is key 
to vicarious representative action as Bonhoeffer understands it, and it indicates the 
strong sense in which he understands liability, characterizing it once again as the incorp- 
oration of others into oneself (DBWE 6: 257f.). He cites the classical (and, we should 
note, patriarchal) instances of the father and the statesman as those who act on behalf of 
and in the place of others, but he also insists that the point holds in some sense for 
everyone (DBWE 6: 258). As we would expect, however, the ground of vicarious repre- 
sentative action is ultimately Christological: ‘Christ became human, and thus bore 
vicarious representative responsibility for all human beings’ (DBWE 6: 259). On this 
ground rests the responsible action of other humans. ‘All human responsibility is rooted 
in the vicarious representative action of Jesus Christ on behalf of all human beings’ 
(DBWE 6: 232; see also DBWE 6: 275). The close relationship between Christ’s vicarious 
representative action and that of other human beings is crucial, but we will see that it 
also poses problems. 


Accordance with Reality 


Accordance with reality is another aspect of responsibility that is explicitly identified by 
Bonhoeffer in the second version of ‘History and the Good’ In Ethics, Bonhoeffer 
consistently and forcefully contrasts responsibility for others with moral ideals and 
norms as criteria by which good may be clearly demarcated from evil, or right from 
wrong, and to which social and historical reality is to be brought into conformity. The 
moral character of relations of responsibility for others is not determined by moral 
ideals or norms (DBWE 6: 4of.). However, neither is responsibility a stand-alone prin- 
ciple to which one may appeal in judging how to act toward others for whom one is 
responsible. If that were the case, it would be no more than a formal principle that urges 
us to act for the other and in her place as her vicarious representative but tells us nothing 
about what is involved in acting for the other. To put it positively, Bonhoeffer’s appeal to 
responsibility is a rejection of what he sees as the abstract character of moral ideals and 
norms in favour of a principle of action that is rooted in concrete reality. He accordingly 
defines responsible action as action that is in accordance with reality. But reality in the 
normatively relevant sense is not simply the way things are or appear to be. If that were 
the case, then the appeal to responsibility would do no more than substitute pragmatic 
expediency or a sanction of existing arrangements for abstract ideals and norms (DBWE 
6: 53f.). More fundamentally, it would deny the determination of reality by God’s becoming 
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human in Jesus Christ, which for Bonhoeffer is ‘the decisive fact from which alone the 
structure of the real can be understood’ (DBWE 6: 230f.). In the proper sense, then, 
‘reality [die Wirklichkeit] is first and last not something impersonal [Neutrum], but 
the Real One [der Wirkliche]’ (DBWE 6: 261). The reality in which humans act is the world 
as it is taken on in Christ (DBWE 6: 54f.). It must therefore be understood Christologically, 
as the way things are in relation to the God who became human (DBWE 6: 261-3). It fol- 
lows that ‘to act responsibly means to include in the formation of action human reality 
as it has been taken on by God in Christ’ (DBWE 6: 224). Such action ‘allows the world 
to be world and reckons with the world as world [in contrast to subjecting the world to 
abstract moral ideals and norms], while at the same time never forgetting that the world 
is loved, judged, and reconciled in Jesus Christ by God [so that one does not simply 
sanction the world on its own terms]’ (DBWE 6: 264; see also DBWE 6: 228). 

However, to say that reality has been taken on in Christ is not to say that it has been 
absorbed into Christ. Against the gnostic implications of the latter formulation, 
Bonhoeffer insists that the realities (Sache) that have been taken on in Christ—whether 
they are physical things or entities like families, corporations, and states—have their 
own intrinsic laws, and responsibility to others requires one to act appropriately to these 
realities. Acting appropriately to them will involve acting in accordance with their 
intrinsic laws, and in cases of necessity it may involve violation of explicit laws that 
govern them (albeit in order to re-establish these laws) (DBWE 6: 270-5). Unfortunately, 
Bonhoeffer says little about what the intrinsic law of an entity is (except that it is that 
‘by which the entity subsists’) and how it is related to explicit laws, but he seems to 
understand intrinsic laws as the requisites for maintaining an entity (that is, some kind 
of natural law), on one hand, and explicit laws as positive laws or social norms relating to 
it, on the other hand. In any case, the point is that human beings whose ultimate reality 
consists in their reconciliation to God in Christ are also members of families, citizens of 
states, and so on, and that therefore one cannot be responsible for human beings with- 
out taking account of such entities and their laws, which constitute human beings as 
those who are taken on in Christ but not absorbed without remainder into him. 

Fundamentally, however, the reality with which responsibility accords is the world as 
it is taken on in Christ. Things and entities and their laws are not to be treated as norma- 
tively autonomous but rather as taken on in Christ. When they are treated in this way, 
their proper reference to human beings is restored. ‘It is through Christ that the world of 
things and values is given back its orientation toward human beings, as was originally 
intended in their creation’ (DBWE 6: 260). Under this condition, accordance with 
reality is responsibility to the other. Moreover, precisely in taking on reality, ‘Jesus 
Christ is the very embodiment of the person who lives responsibly. Acting in accord- 
ance with reality thus brings us back to vicarious representative action. “His entire life, 
action, and suffering is vicarious representative action (DBWE 6: 231). Vicarious repre- 
sentative action, action in accordance with reality, and action in conformity to Christ— 
these all therefore amount to the same thing for Bonhoeffer, namely responsible action 
(DBWE 6: 261-6). 
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Taking On Guilt 


For Bonhoeffer, vicarious representative action is paradigmatically expressed in taking 
on the guilt of others. This third aspect of responsibility, which has been thoroughly 
investigated by Christine Schliesser, is Bonhoeffer’s most distinctive and also most con- 
troversial contribution to the ethics of responsibility. Once again, the Christological 
ground of responsibility is evident here. ‘In vicariously taking responsibility for human 
beings and in his love for the real human being, Jesus... becomes the one upon whom 
ultimately all human guilt falls’ (DBWE 6: 233f.). In his sinless love for human beings, 
Jesus takes on their guilt. Indeed, his sinlessness is demonstrated precisely in taking on 
their guilt rather than in remaining aloof from it in the enjoyment of his own moral per- 
fection (DBWE 6: 234f.; DBWE 6: 275). Moreover, because all human responsibility is 
rooted in Christ’s responsibility, ‘the essence of responsible action intrinsically involves 
the sinless, those who act out of selfless love, becoming guilty’ (DBWE 6: 276; see also 
DBWE 6: 233). This aspect of responsibility therefore indicates, once again, that ethical 
action for Bonhoeffer is not determined with reference to moral ideals or divine laws, by 
conformity to which the agent achieves her moral perfection and by appeal to which she 
justifies her deeds. It is, instead, determined with reference to taking on the guilt of 
others out of selfless love for them, in conformity to Christ. Of course, other human 
beings are not sinless as Jesus is. Unlike his, their love for others is imperfectly selfless. 
Nevertheless, their relative sinlessness is exercised and demonstrated in their willing- 
ness to take on the guilt of others out of their relatively selfless love. And in doing so, 
their conformity to Christ is not a matter of patterning their action after moral ideals but 
of acting in accordance with reality, which, as we have just seen, has been taken on in 
Christ (DBWE 6: 276). 

Bonhoeffer’s notion of taking on guilt as it is presented in Ethics is vulnerable to sev- 
eral criticisms. First, as Larry Rasmussen and Schliesser have pointed out, Bonhoeffer 
fails to distinguish two ways in which someone might take on guilt in the exercise of 
responsibility for others. It is one thing to perform actions that incur guilt (such as viola- 
tion of a divine or human law) for the sake of others; it is another thing to accept the guilt 
of others whose actions have incurred guilt. In Ethics, Bonhoeffer’s description of 
Christ’s taking on guilt is ambiguous with respect to these two ways. It begins with 
actions that incur guilt. ‘For the sake of God and human beings Jesus Christ became a 
breaker of the law, violating the Sabbath commandment as well as the commandment to 
honour father and mother. But the description then goes on to speak of Christ’s accept- 
ance of the guilt of others, referring to his identification with the guilty in his eating with 
sinners and his being forsaken by God (DBWE 6: 278f.). Nowhere in Ethics, or anywhere 
else in his writings, does Bonhoeffer resolve this ambiguity. 

If we understand taking on guilt in the first sense, as performing actions that incur 
guilt, it is unclear how guilt differs from sin and on what grounds guilt involves wrong- 
doing. Although (as Schliesser observes) there is no clear statement of the distinction 
between guilt and sin in Bonhoeffer’s writings, in Ethics he appears to associate guilt 
with violation of a divine or human law and sin with failure to act out of selfless love for 
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others. In this case, one can act in a way that is sinless (one acts from one’s selfless love 
for the other) yet guilty (the action one does out of love for the other violates a law). Or, 
sinless love can demonstrate its sinlessness by its readiness, out of love, to accept the 
guilt of others whose actions have incurred guilt by violating a law. In either case, guilt 
and sin are distinct categories, so that one can be ‘guilty without sin (DBWE 6: 282). 
However, there is a problem with the association of guilt with violation of law (whether 
by oneself or by the one whose guilt one accepts). Bonhoeffer consistently suggests that 
defensible violations of divine and human laws are always in the service of fulfilling or 
re-establishing those laws. Such was the case with Christ in his violations of the com- 
mandments to keep the Sabbath and honour one’s parents, and such is also the case with 
other human beings to the extent that their violations of those commandments or of 
civil laws in cases of necessity are defensible (DBWE 6: 274, 278f., 297). But if defensible 
violations of the law are ultimately instances of obedience to it, how is it that they incur 
guilt? Moreover, even if they do somehow incur guilt, they are not sinful so long as they 
are motivated by selfless love—and if they are not sinful, why do they stand in need of 
God's grace and forgiveness (see DBWE 6: 282f.)? And in any case, if (as Bonhoeffer 
repeatedly stresses in Ethics) it is one’s responsibility for others, and not moral laws or 
ideals, that determines the moral character of one’s actions, how does one incur guilt by 
violating moral laws or ideals? It would seem that one can incur guilt only by failing to 
do what responsibility for those others requires. 

If we understand taking on guilt in the second sense, as accepting the guilt of others 
who have incurred guilt by their actions, we face another ambiguity. It is one thing to 
take on the guilt of others in such a way that one takes one’s place among the guilty, 
refusing to abandon them in their guilt and accepting the consequences of their guilt (all 
of which Christ does in eating with sinners); it is another thing to take on their guilt in 
such a way that one assumes their accountability for it and suffers their punishment for 
it (as presumably occurs in Christs God-forsakenness) (see DBWE 6: 233f., 275f., 278f.). 
Once again, Bonhoeffer nowhere resolves this ambiguity. Insofar as he speaks of one’s 
actually becoming guilty, he seems to have in mind something stronger than the first 
alternative, but it is unclear how someone other than Christ can actually accomplish the 
second alternative. To do so, it would seem that one would have to take on the guilt of 
others just as Christ does (that is, removing it from them, so that he becomes guilty in 
their place), and it is unclear how other humans are in a position to do that. This prob- 
lem raises questions regarding Christ’s responsibility and that of other humans that are 
addressed below. 


Freedom For God and the Other 


The fourth aspect of responsibility involves the freedom to act for the other without hav- 
ing to appeal to the approval of others, historical conditions, or moral principles in order 
to justify one’s action. “Those who are responsible act in their own freedom, without the 
support of people, conditions, or principles, but nevertheless considering all existing 
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circumstances related to people, general conditions, or principles. That nothing comes 
to their defence or exoneration, other than their own action and person, is proof of their 
freedom (DBWE 6: 283). Freedom from the demand to justify our actions by appealing 
to people, conditions, and principles is simply the negative correlate of our freedom for 
the other. “The actions norm is not a universal principle, but the concrete neighbor, as 
given to me by God’ (DBWE 6: 221; see also DBWE 6: 283f.). Moreover, because we are 
free for (and bound to) God as well as our neighbor, our actions are free from the need 
for self-justification, which would appeal to the conformity of our actions to our know- 
ledge of good and evil. For Bonhoeffer, the good or evil of our actions is either hidden in 
the obscurity that characterizes all historical occurrence or is enmeshed in inevitable 
conflicts of right with right and wrong with wrong. In both cases, it is ultimately 
unknowable by us. Lacking knowledge of the good or evil of our actions, we are free to 
surrender them to God, who alone can justify us and who alone can see to it that our 
actions realize the good (DBWE 6: 221f., 225-7, 268f., 284f.). ‘As responsible action, the 
good takes place without knowing, by surrendering to God the deed that has become 
necessary and is nevertheless (or because of it!) free, surrendering it to God, who looks 
upon the heart, weighs the deeds, and guides history’ (DBWE 6: 284). In sum, respon- 
sible action is entirely free for the other to whom one is bound and is therefore free from 
the need for self-justification in any form, whether it appeals to a moral law, a social con- 
sensus, or knowledge of good and evil amid the obscurities and complexities of history. 

This fourth aspect of responsibility indicates the marginal role of accountability to 
others in Bonhoeffer’s ethics of responsibility. It is clear that for Bonhoeffer we are 
accountable in our actions to God, who alone justifies us. But what about accountability 
to our fellow humans? If accountability to others is an essential aspect of responsibility, 
Bonhoeffer is disconcertingly unconcerned with how we justify our actions to our 
fellow humans and disconcertingly untroubled by the implications of acting without 
justification by generally accepted moral principles. Of course, one might excuse 
Bonhoeffer’s dismissal of the role of other humans and moral principles in holding us 
accountable for our actions in view of the conspiracy amid which he was writing. The 
action the conspirators were considering (namely the overthrow of Hitler, who was a 
legally legitimate ruler) seemed to be morally necessary yet not justifiable by appeal to 
law, and they could not, at the time, have counted on the approval of others. Even in this 
context, however, recognition of a law beyond positive law might have justified the over- 
throw of a tyrant, and the future approval of a society now freed from the tyrant might 
have been presumed. It is unclear, then, that the circumstances of the conspiracy warrant 
Bonhoeffer’s disregard for accountability to others. 

In any case, the grounds on which Bonhoeffer dismisses the role of other humans and 
moral principles in justifying our actions extend the dismissal beyond the context of the 
conspiracy. Drawing on a familiar Lutheran theme, Bonhoeffer understands appeals to 
moral principles in justification of our actions as no more than attempts at self-justification 
by way of the law (DBWE 6: 279, 284). Justified by God apart from the law, we are free 
from the law and thus free to act for others in our responsibility for them without the 
need to appeal to the law. But Bonhoeffer does not consider that it is, at least in part, 
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by moral principles that we are held (and hold ourselves) accountable to our fellow 
human beings in our actions. And he does not accept a role for moral law in our ongoing 
accountability to the God who justifies us apart from the law. The result is that, while it is 
clear how one is liable for others, it is unclear how one is truly accountable to them. To be 
sure, the context of the conspiracy might explain how Bonhoeffer was led to such a pos- 
ition. And we should keep in mind that the principle of accordance with reality includes 
recognition of the intrinsic laws of entities such as families and states as well as positive 
laws, both of which may involve some form and degree of accountability to others. 
Nevertheless, Bonhoeffer’s neglect of this dimension of responsibility is an obstacle to 
the viability of his ethics of responsibility for Christian ethics. A stance in which one acts 
on behalf of others and in their place yet is not truly accountable to them is inherently 
paternalistic (and one who is looking for the root of the widely acknowledged paternal- 
ism of Bonhoeffer’s ethics might well find it here). More fundamentally, it is unclear how 
one can truly be for the other if one is not also accountable to her. 


THE CHRISTOLOGICAL GROUND 
OF RESPONSIBILITY 


For Bonhoeffer, responsibility is derived from Christology. This derivation accounts for 
the focus on liability as the dominant form of responsibility, insofar as, for Bonhoeffer, 
Christ is for me; for us; or ‘for others, and is especially apparent in vicarious representative 
action and taking on guilt (which is itself a chief component of vicarious representa- 
tive action). The inference from Christ’s vicarious representative action to our own is 
for Bonhoeffer a direct one. ‘Jesus...the Son of God who became human, lived as our 
vicarious representative. Through him, therefore, all human life is in its essence vicarious 
representation (DBWE 6: 258). Bonhoeffer’s ‘therefore’ suggests the hidden premise, 
which is that we are to vicariously represent others as Christ has vicariously represented 
us, not least in taking on their guilt. Should Christian social ethics found itself on this 
premise? The remainder of this essay will consider this question. 

It is notable that Bonhoeffer begins by emphasizing the difference between Christ’s 
vicarious representative action and that which other human beings may carry out 
in their ethical action. The context is his treatment of the realization of the church- 
community in Sanctorum Communio. The church-community is established by Christ 
in view of the reality of sin. According to Bonhoeffer, sin must be undone by God in 
time, and not merely overlooked, if what was lost in Adam is to be truly restored. Sin is 
undone as Christ, acting in the place of other human beings, both bears its punishment, 
thus accomplishing forgiveness, and overcomes it, ‘stand[ing] as surety for the renewal 
of human beings’ (DBWE 1: 155). Crucial to both aspects is that Christ acts in the place of 
other human beings. In this respect, Christ’s vicarious representation differs from that 
of other human beings. This difference is apparent first of all in the distinction between 
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Adam and Christ. Adam does not truly take the place of other human beings, since they, 
like him, sin by their own strength and fault. By contrast, in Christ’s act humanity is 
brought once and for all into community with God, so that he does truly act in their 
place. ‘In the old humanity the whole of humanity falls anew, so to speak, with every 
person who sins; in Christ, however, humanity has been brought once and for all—this 
is essential to real vicarious representative action—into community with God’ (DBWE 
1: 146, emphasis original). In other words, in their representation by Adam, other 
humans continually do themselves what Adam did; in their representation by Christ, 
they have done for them what Christ alone can do—and does once for all. 

The uniqueness of Christ’s vicarious representation is pressed further in Bonhoeffer’s 
contrast between the assumption of the evil of others which Christ does and that which 
other humans may do for one another. The contrast is threefold. First, Christ takes on 
not only the consequences of the sin of others, which other human beings may do for 
one another, but the punishment that is due to their sin as well. Second, Christ takes on 
the sin of others in such a way as to remove their accountability to God for it, while the 
person whose evil has been taken on by another human being remains accountable for 
it. In both of these respects, the vicarious action of one human being for another— 
unlike that of Christ—does not remove the culpability of the other for the evil she does. 
Third, Christ takes the sin of others upon himself in a way that involves the whole of 
their person, while another human being who acts vicariously for another does so in a 
way that puts at stake only the limited aspect of the life of that other with regard to which 
he or she acts (DBWE 1: 155f., 156 fn.17). On the basis of these three contrasts, Bonhoeffer 
concludes that vicarious representative action ‘is not an ethical, but a theological concept 
(DBWE 1: 156, emphasis original). It is what Christ does for us, in distinction from what 
we may do for one another. 

In short, Christ’s vicarious representation is unique. Other humans do not vicariously 
represent one another in the sense that Christ vicariously represents them. However, 
Bonhoeffer goes on in Sanctorum Communio to qualify this distinction between the 
theological, which pertains to Christ alone, and the ethical, which may also pertain to 
us. In the context of the church-community itself (that is, its temporal actualization by 
the Holy Spirit, and not its temporal realization by Jesus Christ) the relationship of the 
vicarious representative action of Christ and that of the Christian turns out to be a much 
closer one than is captured in the contrast between the theological and the ethical. In 
this new context, other human beings do indeed appear to exercise Christ’s vicarious 
representation. It is significant, however, that the context is an ecclesial one and that the 
actions involve the participation of other humans in Christ’s salvific work. 

The continuity of the Spirit’s work with that of Christ is what makes it possible to 
qualify the distinction. ‘Christ is the criterion and the aim of the work of the Holy Spirit’ 
(DBWE 1: 161). The characteristic actions of members of the church-community will 
therefore be Christ-like actions. In the church-community, ‘Christ is the measure and 
standard of our conduct...and our actions are the actions of members of the body of 
Christ, that is, they possess the power of the love of Christ, through which each may and 
ought to become a Christ to the other..! (DBWE 1: 182f.). The Christ-like actions 
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identified by Bonhoeffer are self-renunciation for others, intercessory prayer for others, 
and forgiveness of the sins of others. In these actions, in which members of the church- 
community ‘become a Christ to the other; the distinction between the vicarious repre- 
sentative action of Christ and that of other humans is overcome. However, the ground 
on which the distinction is overcome is significant. The vicarious representative action 
of the Christian is undertaken in her identification with the church-community, and the 
church-community for Bonhoeffer is itself the existence of Christ. In other words, the 
vicarious representative action carried out in the church-community is the continuation 
of the vicarious representative action of Christ that establishes the church-community. 
Insofar as the vicarious representative actions of members of the church community are 
not the actions of individual agents as such but actions of the church-community in its 
members, they are, properly speaking, actions of Christ, who exists as church-community, 
even as they are performed by members of the church-community. Moreover, with 
regard to their content, these actions are soteriological. It is only because these actions 
by members of the church-community are in both of these senses the actions of Christ 
that they continue to fall under the theological concept of vicarious representation 
rather than the ethical one with its threefold limitation (described above). If the distinc- 
tion between theological and ethical vicarious representation is thus qualified with 
respect to this context and these actions, elsewhere it still holds. 

In Sanctorum Communio, then, Christ’s vicarious representative action is theological, 
which means (1) that it is carried out once for all; (2) that it incorporates the whole of the 
person who is vicariously represented; and (3) that it suffers the punishment of 
the other’s guilt while removing her accountability for it. In its ethical form, vicarious 
representative action lacks these characteristics. However, just as Christ exists as 
church-community, where the undoing of sin realized by him is actualized by the work 
of the Holy Spirit, his vicarious representative action is continued in certain actions 
of members of the church-community, forming the distinctive social relations that 
constitute them as members of the church-community. By the time of Ethics, however, 
vicarious representative action has become not only an ecclesiological notion but also 
an anthropological one that characterizes human life in society. What is at issue now is 
not only Christ existing as church-community but ‘God’ reality revealed in Christ 
becoming real among Gods creatures (DBWE 6: 49, emphasis original). And ‘the ques- 
tion is how the reality in Christ—which has long embraced us and our world within 
itself—works here and now or, in other words, how life is to be lived in it (DBWE 6:55). 
In this new context the question is whether the terms of Christ’s undoing of sin are also 
the terms of reality in Christ becoming real in the world. Is it a matter of theological vic- 
arious representative action in both cases, or must vicarious representative action 
assume an ethical rather than a theological form in the latter case? Put differently, can 
the theological form of vicarious representative action serve Bonhoeffer as the ground 
of a Christian social ethic, and not only as the ground of the social relations that consti- 
tute the church-community? This is what is at stake in Ethics. 

The theological form of vicarious representative action is prominent in Ethics. In 
Jesus Christ, ‘God declares himself as guilty toward the world and thereby extinguishes 
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the guilt of the world ....God wills to be guilty of our guilt; God takes on the punishment 
and suffering that guilt has brought on us. Now there is no longer any reality, any world, 
that is not reconciled with God and at peace’ (DBWE 6: 83; see also 6: 136). Here, in 
accordance with the theological form of vicarious representative action, Christ acts 
once for all and incorporates all human beings, suffers their punishment, and removes 
their accountability. Moreover, Bonhoeffer again emphasizes the continuation of this 
theological form of vicarious representation in other human beings. “The form of Jesus 
Christ takes form in human beings’ (DBWE 6: 95). As in Sanctorum Communio, it is in 
the church that Christ’s vicarious representation continues in other human beings. “The 
church is... Christ who has taken form among human beings .... The church now bears 
the form that in truth is meant for all people .... What takes place in the church happens 
vicariously and representatively as a model for all human beings’ (DBWE 6: 96f.; cf. 
DBWE 6: 135). Specifically, it is in its confession of sin that the church vicariously repre- 
sents all human beings and continues Christ’s taking on their guilt. “With this confession 
the whole guilt of the world falls on the church (DBWE 6: 136; cf. DBWE 6: 141f.). In all 
of these respects, the theological form of vicarious representation in Sanctorum 
Communio continues in Ethics. 

However, when Ethics turns to responsibility, the actions of those who are responsible 
for others appear to be subject to the limitations of the ethical form of vicarious repre- 
sentative action. Take the third contrast between theological and ethical vicarious rep- 
resentation, which is that Christ incorporates others in a way that involves the whole of 
their person and not just those aspects of the person with respect to which one acts. For 
Bonhoeffer, it is clear that Jesus ‘lived as the one who in himself has taken on and bears 
the selves of all human beings: Moreover, the scope of Jesus’ vicarious representation 
was not only universal, encompassing all human beings, but comprehensive, including 
everything about them. ‘All that human beings were supposed to live, do, and suffer was 
fulfilled in him’ (DBWE 6: 258). These claims about the universality and comprehensive- 
ness of Christ’s vicarious representation obviously cannot be made of vicarious repre- 
sentation by other human beings, including Bonhoeffer’s paradigmatic cases of the 
parent and the head of state. 

But perhaps universality and comprehensiveness are not necessary conditions for 
vicarious representation to count as theological. After all, the Christ-like actions of 
members of the church-community in Sanctorum Communio are neither universal nor 
comprehensive in themselves but only insofar as they continue Christs salvific works, 
which are universal and comprehensive. Can the actions of parents, heads of state, and 
others in Ethics be understood in the same way (that is, as the continuation by other 
humans of Christ’s universal and comprehensive salvific works), and thus as theological 
rather than ethical? This question brings us to the other two limitations of ethical vicarious 
representation in Sanctorum Communio, which have to do with taking on punishment 
and removing accountability. Here again we encounter in Ethics the ethical form of vic- 
arious representation rather than the theological form exhibited in Christ’s salvific 
work. Much that parents and heads of state do in their representative capacities involves 
acting in place of their children or citizens by doing things on their behalf that they, as 
children and citizens, are not able or authorized to do. For example, they may, for the 
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sake of their children or citizens, perform actions that violate divine or human laws, 
thereby incurring guilt. However, parents and heads of state are not punished for the 
guilt-incurring actions of their children or citizens (children, if they are of age, and citi- 
zens may still be punished for their misdeeds), nor do they remove the guilt or the 
accountability for it from their children or citizens. Of course, it is true—and not insig- 
nificant—that those who perform actions that incur guilt for the sake of others who are 
unable or not in a position to perform the guilt-incurring actions themselves do indeed 
spare others from incurring guilt and becoming accountable for it. Bonhoeffer may have 
had something like this in mind in the context ofthe conspiracy, in which a select group 
of people were taking it on themselves to carry out an action (namely the overthrow of a 
legally legitimate ruler) that others were not in a position to carry out, thus sparing these 
others, by acting in their place, from incurring whatever guilt might attach to the action. 
But sparing others guilt and accountability for guilt by acting in their place is different 
from removing guilt and accountability for it from others whose own actions have made 
them guilty and accountable. In the terms of Sanctorum Communio, the former is ethical 
while the latter is theological. 

In the context of the conspiracy Bonhoeffer plausibly has in mind a stance in which 
the responsible agent, acting in selfless love, refuses to remain aloof from the guilty but 
rather joins with them to the point of supporting or even participating in their guilt- 
incurring yet necessary actions. We have seen that in Ethics Bonhoeffer presents Christ's 
vicarious representative action in these terms when he refers to his identification with 
the guilty and his willingness to violate the commandments regarding the Sabbath and 
the honouring of parents. But this is to present Christ’s vicarious representative action as 
ethical rather than theological. Christ does not violate these commandments (if indeed 
he does violate them) or eat with sinners once for all, and he does not, in these actions, 
suffer others’ punishment or assume their accountability. By contrast, both Sanctorum 
Communio and Ethics present the salvific vicarious representative actions of Christ as 
theological rather than ethical in all these aspects. With respect to the vicarious repre- 
sentative action of taking on guilt, this means (as we have seen) that Christ removes 
from others the punishment and accountability for their guilt by bearing it himself as his 
own guilt and doing so once for all. 

Let us return to our question. Should Christian social ethics found itself on the prem- 
ise that we are to vicariously represent others as Christ vicariously represents us? In 
Ethics, Bonhoeffer attempts to extend the theological form of vicarious representative 
action from the church to the world. Just as in Sanctorum Communio, Christ exists as 
church, so in Ethics the reality of Christ becomes real in the world. However, Ethics fails 
to show how the vicarious representative action of other human beings in the world is 
the continuation of action that Christ does once for all in the way Sanctorum Communio 
showed how the vicarious representative action of members of the church-community 
is the continuation of action that Christ does once for all. Rather, what the parent does 
for her children, what the statesperson for her citizens, what we do in incurring guilt or 
identifying with the guilty—all of this is ethical vicarious representative action and is 
subject to the threefold limitation of the latter. The result is that vicarious representative 
action in society is a less secure ground for social ethics than Bonhoeffer’s discussion in 
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Ethics suggests. Because it is not the continuation of Christ’s action, it lacks the strong 
Christological ground of the theological form of vicarious representative action. It con- 
sists in the imitation of actions, such as violating commandments and identifying with 
sinners, that Christ did, but not once for all, or, in the case of the parent and statesperson, 
it is action in analogy to Christ’s once-for-all action. For the realism of Christ’s reality 
becoming real in the world, it thus substitutes the exemplarism of doing in the world 
what Christ did in the world. Such exemplarism surely belongs in Christian social 
ethics. But on Bonhoeffer’s own terms, it cannot adequately ground the latter. 


CONCLUSION 


Bonhoeffer’s notion of responsibility for the other, with its identification of freedom and 
obligation, is a profound and permanent contribution to Christian ethics. However, his 
attenuation of the responsibility of the agent and of the agent’s responsibility to the other 
presents challenges for those who would continue his project, while the ambiguities in 
his notion of vicarious representative action illustrate the limits of responsibility as a 
substantive ethical principle. 
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CHAPTER 22 
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RELIGION AND 
SECULARITY 


RALF K. WUSTENBERG 


In May 1944, Bonhoeffer wrote to his friend Eberhard Bethge from Tegel prison: ‘I am 
thinking about how the concepts of repentance, faith, justification, rebirth, and sanctifi- 
cation should be reinterpreted in a “worldly” sense..? (DBWE 8: 373). In the ensuing 
correspondence, the two friends discussed the concepts and ideas that would subse- 
quently become so well known: the conviction that a religionless time had arrived and 
that the world had ‘come of age’ by no longer relying upon God as a ‘stop-gap’ for the 
incompleteness of our knowledge. 

In developing these concepts and ideas, Bonhoeffer had wanted to provide an inter- 
pretation of reality in which Christ would be affirmed as lord of the world. This approach 
implies that religion is no longer the condition of justification. Specifically, Bonhoeffer 
was seeking to move beyond metaphysical forms of interpretation and religion; he was 
seeking to reinterpret biblical concepts in a ‘worldly’ or ‘nonreligious’ rather than reli- 
gious and metaphysical way. So what, then, does it mean to reinterpret such concepts 
nonreligiously? 

A large number of publications in the twentieth century have sought to address 
just this question, but have often misunderstood what Bonhoeffer intended (cf. 
Wüstenberg, 1998: xiii-xv). For example, speaking about a religionless time, interpreters 
like Harvey Cox called Bonhoeffer an ‘atheist’ (see Cox 1968); others described him as a 
‘secularist’ (Loen, 1967). John Macquarrie suggested that Bonhoeffer had a ‘religious 
nature’ (Macquarrie, 1967), whereas William Hamilton claims him as the ‘father of the 
God-is-dead theology’ (Hamilton, 1968). These and other such interpretations all 
indicate as much about the perspectives of the interpreters as about Bonhoeffer’s 
theology itself. 

In this chapter, I argue that Bonhoeffer’s theological analysis of his own time, in which 
he deployed his concept of ‘religionlessness, resonates closely with a more recent ana- 
lysis of secularity—that of Charles Taylor. In particular, I suggest that Bonhoeffer and 
Taylor both identify some similar causes of secularization, as well as both sharing a 
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critique of religious individualism. Drawing Bonhoeffer into dialogue with Taylor thus 
helps to clarify Bonhoeffer’s understanding of secularity and what is at stake with it. 
I will proceed in three steps. First, I define the meaning of Bonhoeffer’s conception of 
‘religionless Christianity: Second, I introduce some basic insights into current debates 
on secularity, with particular reference to Charles Taylor. Finally, I explore some of the 
affinities and differences between Bonhoeffer’s ‘religionless Christianity’ and Taylor’s 
reflections on a secular age. 


CLARIFYING BONHOEFFER’ S CONCEPTION 
OF RELIGIONLESS CHRISTIANITY 


The concept of ‘religionless Christianity’ cannot be directly derived from the uses to 
which the term ‘religion’ is put in Bonhoeffer’s writings (cf. Wüstenberg, 1998: 26-9). 
Indeed, surveying all of Bonhoeffer’s uses of this term indicates that he uses it in three 
distinct ways: first, in positively describing and evaluating religion; second, following 
Karl Barth, in a way that is critical of religion (this second usage is already apparent in 
Sanctorum Communio,' and to some extent anticipates the ‘nonreligious interpretation’ 
of the prison letters); and third, in a way that suggests that the ‘age of religion’ has simply 
come to an end. In this final usage, Christian faith is no longer merely anti-religious 
(as in the second) but now a-religious. 

To be clear, in Bonhoeffer’s theology none of these uses are ever developed or pre- 
sented systematically; nor do they together comprise a theory of religion. However, 
these three uses broadly follow upon one another: Bonhoeffer first evaluates religion 
positively, then he criticizes it, and finally he pursues his nonreligious interpretation of 
biblical concepts. This means that Bonhoeffer is using the term ‘religion’ serially in ways 
that make a definition of its content difficult; moreover, he himself does not even ven- 
ture to provide any such definition. Rather, religion comes to operate as a formal, nega- 
tive foil against which other important ideas are substantively explicated. As early as 1931 
he declares ‘there can no longer be any general accounting given by religion, unless we 
are trying to go back behind God’ (DBWE 11: 230-1). 

In my own extensive study of Bonhoeffer’s religionless Christianity, I argued for a 
reading of Bonhoeffer’s theology that attended to its influences. In particular, I sug- 
gested that ‘religionless Christianity’ represents a combination of Karl Barth’s critique of 
religion with a certain kind of nineteenth-century ‘life philosophy; as exemplified by 
Wilhelm Dilthey (Wiistenberg, 1998: 99). From Barth, Bonhoeffer had learned to criticize 
religion from the perspective of Christian faith. The alternative here was either religion 


* The year 1927 thus marks Bonhoeffer’s early turn from a straightforwardly positive evaluation of 
religion to a critique, which remained apparent from this point on. 
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or faith. From his Tegel cell, and also under the influence of Dilthey, he writes: “The 
“religious act” is always something partial, whereas “faith” is something whole and 
involves one’s whole life’ (DBWE 8: 482). Faith is explicated as an act of life as a whole. 
He continues: Jesus calls not to a new religion but to life’ (DBWE 8: 482). 

Already in his first lengthy theological letter of 30 April, 1944, Bonhoeffer poses the 
core question of his late theology to his friend Eberhard Bethge: “How do we talk about 
God without religion—that is, without the temporally conditioned presuppositions of 
metaphysics, the inner life, and so on?’ (DBWE 8: 364). Religion is here understood in 
terms of traditional religious categories of both ‘metaphysics’ and ‘the inner life. On the 
one hand, ‘metaphysics’ refers to traditional ways of understanding and organizing 
ideas of divine transcendence; on the other hand, ‘inwardness’ refers to approaches to 
God made by means of the cultivation of immanent spirituality and the inner life. 
Bonhoeffer held that the time of both metaphysics and inwardness is now in the past: 
‘the age of inwardness and conscience, and that means the age of religion altogether’ 
(DBWE 8: 362). Significantly, however, Bonhoeffer also extends this concept of religion 
to more modern attempts to retain or salvage ‘God’ in the modern age as either a ‘work- 
ing hypothesis’ (e.g. DBWE 8: 425f., 450), a ‘stopgap’ (e.g. DBWE 8: 405f., 455), or as a 
“deus ex machina (e.g. DBWE 8: 24, 366). 

As a modern Christian theologian, Bonhoeffer’s interest is thus in Jesus Christ and 
the world that has come of age’ (DBWE 8: 428). In pursuing this interest, he read the 
German philosopher Wilhelm Dilthey. This nineteenth-century philosopher had earlier 
undertaken a careful analysis of the ideas that had developed during the Renaissance 
and the Reformation. Dilthey’s work anticipated more recent studies of how ideas of 
these periods have contributed to modernity—especially the studies of Charles Taylor— 
although with some different emphases and conclusions. 

Broadly, Dilthey had observed from the beginning of ‘the fourteenth century to the 
beginning of the seventeenth century’ a ‘total shift of interest... from the otherworldly 
to the this-worldly. .. of life in the midst of the orders of what is real’ (Dilthey, 1921: 322). 
In passages such as these, Dilthey’s philosophy of life emerges: his interest in this-world- 
liness as a methodological principle. Broadly speaking, where Kant had argued that we 
cannot go behind or beyond reason, Dilthey instead claimed that we cannot go behind 
or beyond life (‘hinter das Leben kann man nicht zurück’). A philosophy of life argues, in 
general, that it is not possible to take a stance outside or before this-worldliness 
(Diesseitigkeit). 

Following Dilthey, under the conditions of modernity a kind of religious-moral 
inwardness increasingly came to replace metaphysics, and in such a way as to ‘make 
human moral and religious autonomy the foundation of our intellectual life’ (Dilthey, 
1921: 39). Indeed, Dilthey asserted that ‘[t]he theological metaphysics of the Middle 
Ages dissolved itself’ (Dilthey, 1921: 40). Dilthey thus used the language of ‘inwardness; 
‘autonomy; and ‘life’ in opposition to the language of metaphysics: ““Even if there were 
no God,’ the principles of natural law would maintain their independent and universal 
validity’ (Dilthey, 1921: 280). 
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Drawing on Dilthey, Bonhoeffer adopts aspects of this critique of metaphysics, but 
extends it to religion much more broadly. Whereas for Dilthey metaphysics had become 
obsolete in its specific historical and religious forms, for Bonhoeffer it is the ‘age of 
religion’ as a whole that is now passing away. Bonhoeffer thus draws on Dilthey’s his- 
torical narrative and analysis for his critique of religion and understanding ofa religion- 
less age. But in contrast to Dilthey, he uses the term ‘religionlessness’ in a positive way. 
For Bonhoeffer, religionlessness is simply a given or a historical fact; ‘the time of religion? 
has come to an end (DBWE 8: 362). 

Bonhoeffer is developing this new understanding of religion and religionlessness 
while reading Dilthey’s Introduction to the Human Sciences (Dilthey, 1883). This helps to 
explain his interest in the historical forms of religion and faith. He does not simply place 
historical religion and faith in opposition to one another, or set them in a dialectical 
relationship (as Barth had done in his early theology); rather, Bonhoeffer is interested in 
religion in its historical forms. In Bonhoeffer’s narrative, after the Reformation and 
Luther's theology, religion increasingly comes to replace faith. From the seventeenth to 
the nineteenth century—from deism to liberal Protestantism (i.e. from Herbert of 
Cherbury to Friedrich Schleiermacher)—a modern concept of religion increasingly 
displaces the rich concept of faith once displayed during Reformation times. So, in 
Bonhoeffer’s understanding, religion was a historical phenomenon that had a begin- 
ning, assumed particular historical forms, and which would also come to its end. This 
opened the possibility of a religionless Christianity—that is, for modern ways of speaking, 
of Christ without religion and religious presuppositions. 

Accordingly, Bonhoeffer takes up and reworks Dilthey’s philosophy of life 
Christologically; he reads and appropriates Dilthey for his own theological interests and 
project. For Dilthey—as for Schleiermacher and other leading figures of nineteenth- 
century theology—the term religion had had a largely positive meaning. Dilthey had 
viewed religion as integral to his philosophy of life. The intention of his work, therefore, 
had been to draw attention to the integral connections between life and religion 
throughout various phases of the Renaissance and Reformation. At the same time, he 
had tended to be critical of those times and places that had construed religion and life as 
in opposition to one another (e.g. Dilthey, 1991: 137). For Dilthey, the whole of life was to 
be permeated with religion: ‘God wants to be enjoyed’ (Dilthey, 1991: 160). Dilthey had 
thus sought to promote a kind of religion that would be liveable in every here-and-now. 
This also meant that he had limited interest in criticizing or moving beyond religion 
as such—that is, he was not interested in conceiving or advancing the possibility of a 
‘religionlessness age’ (cf. Dilthey, 1883: 138). 

This indicates that Bonhoeffer’s critique of religion and concept of religionlessness, 
while in significant respects drawing upon Dilthey’s earlier critique of metaphysics, was 
also aiming to move beyond it. In particular, Bonhoeffer moved beyond Dilthey in ways 
that display Karl Barth’s influence. Indeed, as already suggested, one way of framing 
Bonhoeffer’s prison theology is as his attempt to hold together Barth's critique of reli- 
gion with Dilthey’s philosophy of life. Whereas Dilthey’s work proceeded by drawing a 
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sharp contrast between life and metaphysics, Bonhoeffer’s contrast is instead between 
life and religion. Whereas Dilthey interpreted life and ‘inwardness’ as integrally related, 
Bonhoeffer locates and develops his understanding of life with reference to Christ. 
These differences underlie Bonhoeffer’s demand for a form of religionless Christianity. 
Put differently, Bonhoeffer’s call for the nonreligious interpretation of biblical concepts 
proposed to show how Christian faith could remain integrally connected to life under 
the conditions of modernity and secularity. 


CHARLES TAYLOR’S ANALYSIS 
OF THE SECULAR AGE 


How does Bonhoeffer’s notion of religionlessness relate to more recent conceptions of 
secularity? The Canadian philosopher, Charles Taylor, is well known for his contribu- 
tions to political philosophy, the social sciences, and intellectual history more broadly. 
Taylor’s most significant contribution to date has been his magnum opus A Secular Age 
(2007). In this book, he contests the earlier secularization thesis of Max Weber. Writing at 
the end of the nineteenth century, Weber had claimed that as modernity and seculariza- 
tion continued to unfold—through the progress of science and technology, and the 
extension of rational forms of authority—religion would increasingly decline and its 
influence would diminish. Taylor’s own point of departure, then, is the fact that this is not 
what has happened. Over the last century, religion has instead proliferated and in places 
its influence has even increased. On this basis he develops an alternative account of what 
secularization is and what it entails. In developing this account, he provides a rich and 
complex set of reflections on the moral, political, and spiritual aspects of modernity. 

In particular, Taylor identifies a number of complex, interrelated factors that contrib- 
ute to modern secularism, many of which have close affinities with Bonhoeffer’s reflec- 
tions. Taylor identifies a number of these factors in his work. These include certain 
forms of democracy, notions of mechanistic causation as found in modern science, 
understandings of individual persons as autonomous and self-sufficient, an optimistic 
conception of human nature, an inability to relate God and religion to human suffering, 
understandings of God and religion as abstract and otherworldly, and a growing convic- 
tion that religion was largely responsible for violence and war. 

It would be well worth examining the affinities between Taylor’s reflections on all of 
these factors and Bonhoeffer’s theology. In significant respects, Bonhoeffer’s rich treat- 
ments of creation and sin, his Christology, and large parts of his Ethics could all be read 
as careful theological responses to the challenges of modern secularity and its under- 
lying factors. In the final section of this chapter, however, I will focus on just two areas of 
overlap between Taylor and Bonhoeffer: their reflections on individualism and on 
modern science. 
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Two FEATURES OF SECULARITY: 
INDIVIDUALISM AND MODERN SCIENCE 


In his theology, Bonhoeffer is highly critical of individualistic conceptions of religion. 
As early as his dissertation Sanctorum Communio, he was critical of any understanding 
of the church as existing simply to satisfy a need; he alleged that such a concept of church 
is ‘construed individualistically’ (DBWE 1: 159, fn. 8). He also addresses the connection 
between religion and individualism in his report following his year in the United States 
in 1931. In this report, the concept of ‘religious individualism’ plays a central role in his 
sharp critique of American theology and the American church (DBWE 10: 307, 312, 317). 
He also closely identifies this form of religious individualism with the philosophy of 
American pragmatism, with its concept of truth as located ‘immanently rather than in 
its transcendent claim. ‘It is clear; he continues, ‘that this view basically conceals a purely 
individualistic understanding of life that would grant happiness to each individual and 
yet contains very little beyond this’ (DBWE 10: 314). Bonhoeffer also sees this pragmatic 
individualism as central to the American Protestant church, which has a ‘definitively 
churchless individualistic character’ (DBWE 10: 314). In contrast to continental 
Protestantism, with its confessional theology and emphasis on dogmatics, American 
Protestantism is grounded on a religious individualism (see DBWE 10: 317). 

In his Varieties of Religious Experience, William James had earlier defined religion as 
‘the feelings, acts, and experiences of individual men in their solitude, so far as they 
apprehend themselves to stand in relation to whatever they may consider divine’ 
(James, 1928: 31). According to James, religion and the experience of divinity is primarily 
an individual phenomenon. It is interesting to note that Charles Taylor and Bonhoeffer 
both articulate some similar concerns with James’ definition of religion. As Iuliana 
Gavril has noted, “Taylor emphasizes that the Jamesian view of religion as individual 
action overshadows the essentially Catholic notion of the church as a sacramental com- 
munion. In this regard, James is placed in continuity with Schleiermacher’s legacy’ 
(Gavril, 2008: 22). 

In his own critique of religion, Bonhoeffer refers to and criticizes both James and 
Schleiermacher along these lines (cf. DBWE 1: 160; DBWE 10: 296). He also expresses 
similar concerns about religious individualism in relation to Herbert of Cherbury 
(DBWE 8: 475). And ultimately, for our interests, it is significant that Bonhoeffer extends 
this critique of religious individualism to include Dilthey’s philosophy. For Bonhoeffer, 
Dilthey, much like Schleiermacher, displays a commitment to religion as an individual 
and private pursuit. A rejection of the concept of religious individualism is integral to 
Bonhoeffer’s wider critique of religion. 

While Taylor is not interested in developing a critique of religion per se, he too traces 
and criticizes the ways in which individualism was integral to both religious deism and 
pragmatism. His interest is to demonstrate how a certain emphasis on the individual 
historically led to forms of religion and philosophy that undermined more organic 
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connections with others and God. In particular, he identifies the Reformation as 
responsible for the historical emergence of this kind ofindividualism. For the Reformation 
had given particular emphasis to a personal commitment to God, Christ, and the church 
(cf. Taylor, 2007: 539). 

By contrast, Bonhoeffer holds that it is through faith as ‘participation of this being of 
Jesus’ that religious individualism can be overcome in a ‘religionless time’ (DBWE 8: 501). 
And he further holds that the church in this religionless time becomes the church only 
‘when it is there for others’ (DBWE 8: 503). 

If there are interesting affinities between Bonhoeffer and Taylor in their criticisms of 
religious individualism, there are further and similar affinities between their analyses of 
modern science. In Taylor’s account, modern science has played an integral role in the 
processes of modernity and secularization. In particular, he identifies modern science 
with an understanding of the universe governed by efficient, mechanistic causation. An 
understanding of this kind precludes God’s intimate involvement in the world, and thus 
contributes to what Taylor identifies as the advent of the ‘immanent frame. More 
broadly, as Taylor puts it, following these historical developments, ‘our lives are meas- 
ured and shaped by accurate clock-reading’ (Taylor, 2007: 542). We lose any sense of 
transcendence as reality becomes ordered by ‘instrumental rationality’ and ‘making the 
best of time’ (Taylor, 2007: 542). As Taylor continues, “This frame constitutes a natural 
order, to be contrasted to a “supernatural” one, an “immanent” world, over against a 
possible “transcendent” one’ Following the emergence of Galilean natural science and 
Baconian instrumentalism,? the natural, physical universe was no longer held to be ‘gov- 
erned by exceptional laws, which may reflect the wisdom... of the creator’ (Taylor, 2007: 
542). The result, as Taylor summarizes, is that “We come to understand our lives as taking 
place within a self-sufficient immanent order; or better, a constellation of orders, 
cosmic, social and moral. It is in this way, Taylor concludes, that ‘we have come of age’ 
(Taylor, 2007: 543). 

In contrast to this, Bonhoeffer follows Dilthey in evaluating the process of coming of 
age’ more neutrally and even positively. He repeats Dilthey’s claim that in the early 
seventeenth century Bacon and Herbert of Cherbury initiated a line of thought that 
Grotius then carried forward: the ‘natural system of the moral world’ has been estab- 
lished and we must now live in a world ‘“etsi deus non daretur”’ (DBWE 8: 478). By 
locating Grotius within the philosophy of life, Bonhoeffer with Dilthey simply accepts 
the modern scientific world as a given. 

This provides the background for Bonhoeffer’s reflection in his letter to Bethge on 16 
July, 1944: Tm just working gradually toward the nonreligious interpretation of biblical 
concepts’ (DBWE 8: 475). For Bonhoeffer, this is necessary because of the historical 
developments that have ‘led to the world’s autonomy’ (DBWE 8: 475). He specifically 
refers to the modern pursuit of autonomy in the spheres of reason, morality, and politics. 


> As Taylor summarizes, ‘Bacon insists that the goal of science is not to discover a noble overall 
pattern in things...but the making of experiments which permit us to “improve the condition of mankind”? 
(Taylor, 2007: 542-3). 
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These observations again display his careful reading of Dilthey, whom even he quotes 
directly before commenting that ‘In moral philosophy Montaigne and Bodin substitute 
rules for life for the commandments (DBWE 8: 475-6; cf. Dilthey, 1921: 261). 

On this basis Bonhoeffer further observes that ‘God as a working hypothesis for 
morality, politics, and natural sciences has been overcome and done away with..? 
(DBWE 8: 532). Bonhoeffer insists that we cannot return to the religious world of the 
middle ages, the time in which God’s presence in the world was readily discernible; or at 
least he insists that we can only make this return at the price of ‘intellectual honesty’ 
(DBWE 8: 478). The human being who has ‘come of age’ must acknowledge that we live 
in the world ‘etsi deus non daretur. This acknowledgment thus involves a kind of ‘repent- 
ance, which interprets nonreligiously as ‘ultimate honesty’ (DBWE 8: 478). 

Bonhoeffer is thus drawing on Dilthey’s analysis in constructing his own critique of 
religion. As outlined above, however, he is not naively and uncritically taking up 
Dilthey’s philosophy of life. And precisely the ways in which Bonhoeffer qualifies 
Dilthey are what bring him into proximity with Taylor’s ‘immanent frame. Broadly, 
Taylor and Bonhoeffer agree that Dilthey’s basic conception of this-worldliness and a 
‘world come of age’ is insufficient. Accordingly, they both seek to qualify and move 
beyond Dilthey. Taylor aims to do so through a kind of religious qualification of Dilthey’s 
philosophy of life; by contrast, Bonhoeffer pursues a nonreligious (but still Christological) 
qualification. 

Taylor’s religious background and commitments play an important role in his phil- 
osophy and his critical reflections on secularity. Taylor identifies himself as a Catholic 
of ecumenical outlook and he describes himself as a “Christian who finds greatness in 
some facets of Islam, Judaism, Buddhism (Taylor, 1991: 241). Ruth Abbey has suggested 
that this background is integral to Taylor’s work: ‘As a Christian, Taylor believes that 
God is the source of goodness. He does not conceal his theism; rather he identifies it as 
one of the forces that drives him to question anthropocentrism’ (Abbey, 2000: 31). 
Taylor’s religious commitments similarly drive him to question conceptions of life as 
meaningful in itself or on its own terms. To be clear, Taylor pursues an ethic of ‘ordin- 
ary life, one which encompasses all ‘those aspects of life concerned with production 
and reproduction—that is, labor, the making of things needed for life, and our life as 
sexual beings, including marriage and family’ (Taylor, 1989: 211). And he holds that 
there is a kind of human flourishing and happiness that is proper to work and family 
life. But these need to be properly understood and ordered in relation to that which 
transcends them. 

As a Protestant theologian, Bonhoeffer agrees that truth cannot be found within an 
immanent frame or context. In addition, Bonhoeffer’s criticisms of a certain kind of 
this-worldliness have affinities with Taylor’s concerns with immanence. Bonhoeffer 
describes this as the ‘shallow or banal this-worldliness of the enlightened, the bustling, 
the comfortable, or the lascivious (DBWE 8: 541). In contrast, this-worldliness in the 
context of ‘religionless Christianity, for Bonhoeffer, means a ‘profound this-worldliness 
that shows discipline and includes the ever-present knowledge of death and resurrection’ 
(DBWE 8: 541). This indicates how Bonhoeffer is pursuing a Christological qualification 
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of the philosophy of life; it is Christ alone who makes possible a break from the immanent 
frame and the embrace of life. But unlike Taylor, Bonhoeffer also thinks the world come 
of age can help to facilitate this movement: “Our coming of age leads us to a truer rec- 
ognition of our situation before God... The same God who is with us is the God who 
forsakes us (Mark 15:34!)’ (DBWE 8: 478-9). Ultimately, Bonhoeffer claims that this is 
what it means to be Christian under the conditions of modernity: ‘Before God, and with 
God, we live without God’ (DBWE 8: 479). 

This leads to one final difference between Bonhoeffer’s nonreligious Christological 
qualification and Taylor’s religious one. Bonhoeffer’s Christology gives greater emphasis 
to the suffering of God in the world. And in this way, it facilitates our own recognition 
and embrace of the suffering of others. At the heart of Bonhoeffer’s late theology, then, is 
a question of whether Christianity has previously failed to articulate a theologia crucis 
that brings redemption. In his prison letters, Bonhoeffer resists the notion of a God who 
allowed or even required the human Christ to suffer (cf. Wüstenberg, 2014); he instead 
emphasizes that in Christ God bound himself to human nature and suffering. Here we 
have a God who takes humans sin and their suffering seriously—there is no simple for- 
give and forget. For Bonhoeffer, God enters into the human condition and situation, 
giving himself up simply for the sake of our reconciliation. 
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BONHOEFFER AND 
POLITICAL LIFE 


STEPHEN J. PLANT 


WHEN IS LIFE POLITICAL? 


In January 1938 Bonhoeffer’s name was added to the intercessory prayer list of the 
Confessing Church (Bethge 2000: 597). After April 1943 it was removed (DBWE 16: 117, 
fn. 17). According to Eberhard Bethge, following Bonhoeffer’s arrest the Confessing 
church ‘refused to place his name on the intercession lists... not only because it had yet 
to be cautious in a matter of some danger... It was also because it could not yet think 
along the lines on which Bonhoeffer was committing himself in response to the extraor- 
dinary demands of the situation’ (Bethge, 2000: 794). The decision made by the 
Confessing church authorities reflected the view that there were distinct kinds of activity 
Christians might undertake to oppose the Third Reich. On the one hand there was activ- 
ity proper to being a member of the Church; on the other, there was political activity. 
The decision to remove Bonhoeffer from the prayer request list did not necessarily mean 
that the Confessing church authorities disapproved of his political views; it simply enacted 
a perception that he had crossed the boundary between ‘churchly’ and political activity. 

Bonhoeffer, too, believed that such a boundary existed. Under normal circumstances, 
Bonhoeffer thought, God gives the Church the task of proclaiming the good news of 
Jesus Christ while God gives to ruling authorities the task of governing. But in abnormal 
circumstances it becomes possible, even necessary, for a Christian to cross the boundary 
by acting politically. In both normal and abnormal conditions Jesus Christ is Lord of all 
creation and not of the Church only. 

To expand this condensed summary I begin by giving an account of the sources and 
content of Bonhoeffer’s ‘political’ views, narrowly construed. Yet it is the way his the- 
ology relates to political life that has abiding significance. Here I suggest that Bonhoeffer 
sought to recover and recalibrate Martin Luther’s thinking about political life for his 
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own situation. In light of what is in Luther, key features of Bonhoeffer’s theological 
thinking about political life can be laid out, especially as they receive their fullest form in 
his Ethics. 


BONHOEFFER’ S POLITICAL FORMATION 


Almost everything written about Bonhoeffer’s political engagement is set against the 
backdrop of the totalitarian Third Reich. Yet during his formative years, Bonhoeffer 
experienced other kinds of government. When Kaiser Wilhelm II abdicated in 
November 1918 Bonhoeffer was 12 years old. When the signing into law of a new 
Constitution took place at Weimar in 1919 Bonhoeffer became a citizen of a democratic 
Deutsche Republik, which continued until 24 March 1933 when President Paul von 
Hindenburg signed the Enabling Act allowing Adolf Hitler to enact laws without the 
approval of the Reichstag. Bonhoeffer also spent periods in Spain under authoritarian 
military rule; in the United States under a federal democracy; and in Britain under a 
constitutional monarchy. In 1941 Bonhoeffer expressed a personal liking for an 
‘anglosaxon (sic) form of government, by which he meant democracies in their 
American and British forms but judged that this ‘simply would not work in Germany 
(DBWE 16: 219). 

Bonhoeffer’s sceptical conclusion about the chances of democracy succeeding in 
Germany (an erroneous one as it turned out) was extrapolated from his reflection on the 
failure of what became known as the Weimar Republic. There is a standard narrative of 
Weimar Germany that characterizes it as doomed from the outset by deficiencies in its 
constitution (McElligott, 2009: 1-25). Its electoral system of proportional representation 
necessitated fragile alliances of political parties that gave too much power to extremists; 
a chronic ambiguity in the balance of power between the President and the Reichstag 
exacerbated this instability. In the immediate aftermath of the collapse of the Wilhelmine 
Empire social unrest was widespread: between 1919 and 1923 the army declared a state 
of emergency at least thirty-seven times in one part of Germany or another (McElligott, 
2009: 33). On top of this, the punitive war reparations imposed upon Germany ham- 
pered its economic recovery contributing to the worst hyperinflation in history, to say 
nothing of the humiliation of blame for the war. The ‘standard narrative’ contains truth; 
but it is a mistake to assume that Weimar Germany’s collapse was inevitable. After 1923 
the Republic began to settle down. Inflation was brought under control. True, governments 
came and went relatively frequently: between the end of 1919 and the appointment of 
Hitler in 1933 terms in office for Germany’s Chancellors ranged from forty-eight to 636 
days. But from the mid-1920s the trend, until the effects of the Depression began to 
bite, was towards increasing stability. Extensive, progressive social welfare reforms in 
Weimar Germany resulted in better housing and living conditions, better health and life 
expectancy, as well as greater access to education—to say nothing of improving foreign 
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relations. If it had not been for the Depression the Nazis might not have come to power, 
and ifit had not been for its end they might not have kept it. 

If we want to get to grips with Bonhoeffer’s political formation as something apart 
from theology, his perception that democracy had failed should be taken into account, 
at least as much as his experience of totalitarianism. His experience of violence on the 
streets from 1918 until the early 1920s left him with a strong commitment to the rule of 
law and the value of order and Bonhoeffer concluded that for Germany an authoritarian 
Rechtsstaat was preferable. He spelled out what this meant to Paul Lehmann in 1941: 
I think we must try to find a Germany in which justice, lawfulness, freedom of the 
churches is being restored. .. It will need a long process of education before the people as 
a whole will be in the position to enjoy all the liberties it used to have’ (DBWE 16: 220), 
by which he meant for the time being it would be imprudent to restore freedom of 
speech, association, and the press. His experience left him deeply opposed to totalitar- 
ianism underwritten by popular support and sceptical about the possibility of stable 
democratic government. 

We may account for some of Bonhoeffer’s political views by attending to the values he 
had received from his family. His biographers have considered the importance of family 
to Bonhoeffer’s formation (e.g., R. Bethge: 1987) and he, too, acknowledged its import- 
ance. In prison, mulling over his life through the medium of fiction, he painted a roman- 
tic picture of biirgerlich family values contrasted with the brutish vulgarity of populist 
politics. In his untitled novel, Bonhoeffer’s character Christoph—a thinly veiled version 
of himself—spells the contrast out. On the one hand he saw the ‘many surly, self-important 
figures’ who were ‘Germany on its way down, the endangered, decadent Germany, the 
Germany that needed a good, strong hand to lead it back to health. On the other was ‘the 
good, healthy Germany...that produced his father, which endowed him with every- 
thing, and to which he would always belong’ (DBWE 7: 129-30). His ‘motherhood and 
apple pie’ nostalgia in fiction for an already disappearing Germany seems naive when 
set alongside the acute intelligence of his theological vision. 

Yet if his family was the fons et origo of Dietrich’s values, he was responsible for what 
he made of them. The romanticism of Bonhoeffer’s family values was undoubtedly 
scuffed up by his encounter with social injustice on a grand scale—first in America, and 
then in the bitter experience of the Church struggle. In America he was shocked by the 
realities of racism and segregation, particularly in the South (e.g., DBWE 10: 258 and 
269); the dignified and authentic faith of African American Christians in the face of 
injustice made a life changing impression on him. Equally significant were conversations 
with colleagues at Union Seminary, including Jean Lasserre, whose ‘peace ethic’ made 
another lasting impact. In the Church struggle, too, Bonhoeffer was taught to put the 
most difficult questions to those whose values he shared and sometimes still inclined to 
romanticize, hence the agonizing poignancy of the question addressed to fellow con- 
spirators in January 1943: Are we still of any use?’ (DBWE 8: 37-52). My own guess is that 
Bonhoeffer never fully integrated the insights he gained in America and in the Church 
struggle with his family values; politically, Bonhoeffer was not a finished article. 
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BONHOEFFER’S THEOLOGICAL FORMATION 


It is, however, in Bonhoeffer’s theological writing that we find him thinking through the 
relationships between God, Church, society, and politics in ways that have abiding 
significance. In making sense of what Bonhoeffer wrote, a failure to account properly for 
the influence of Luther and the Lutheran confessional tradition has led to no end of 
erroneous and misleading interpretations, not least in relation to politics. A short chapter 
limits the extent to which I can argue the case for ‘taking Luther’s ubiquity’ in Bonhoeffer 
as seriously as Michael DeJonge has done (DeJonge, 2017), but I can identify several key 
points. Bonhoeffer was a loyal, though never slavishly ‘tribal, Lutheran. Politically, he sat 
light to confessional identity: for example, in March 1933 in the last ‘free’ elections in 
Germany until after the Second World War, he voted for the Catholic Centre Party as the 
best hope of restraining the Nazis (Bethge, 2000: 266). But theologically, he worked 
within this particular tradition; restating, revising, supplementing, occasionally inno- 
vating, but never neglecting it. 

So, what are the lineaments of the tradition of political theology with which Bonhoeffer 
worked? As the penitential indulgencies controversy unfolded, beginning in 1517, it 
became increasingly clear to Luther that the insight that salvation is by faith alone had 
unanticipated political ramifications. In his 1520 Treatise on Good Works Luther argued 
that there are no good works except to do what God has commanded. Consequently, no 
particular way of life may be considered more Christian than another. This idea was fur- 
ther worked out in To the Christian Nobility of the German Nation (1520), in which 
Luther wrote that ‘Since those who exercise secular authority have been baptized with 
the same baptism, and have the same faith and the same gospel as the rest of us, we must 
admit that they are priests and bishops and we must regard their office as one which has 
a proper and useful place in the Christian community’ (Luther, 1966: 129). Those who 
exercise temporal (Luther uses Latin and German words also translated into English as 
‘worldly; ‘secular’ or civic’) power receive their authority from God just as much as do 
popes, bishops, and priests. Luther finds a simple rationale for this in his explanation of 
the fourth commandment in his Large Catechism (1529): “We must, therefore, impress 
this truth upon the young that they think of their parents as standing in God’s place’ 
(McCain, 2006: 371). We are to honour our parents, a disposition that is ‘higher’ than 
love. Further, when the fourth commandment is extended it becomes possible to say that 
‘all whom we call “masters” [e.g., “princes” and other secular magistrates] are in the place 
of parents and must get their power and authority to govern from them’ (McCain, 
2006: 375). Naturally, individual people fall short in practice as parents and ‘masters, 
which is why it is the office and not the individual who is honoured. It is important to 
note in passing that ‘temporal authority’ is not reduced by Luther to government or 
‘state. Temporal authority includes all authorities, parents, heads of household, employ- 
ers, and so on that are not ‘spiritual’ in Luther’s sense. 

The most important treatise Luther wrote on political life was Temporal Authority: To 
what Extent it should be Obeyed (1523). Luther and his reforming colleagues had refused 
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to comply with both papal and imperial (one might say ‘spiritual’ and ‘worldly’) 
demands for obedience: what possible grounds might there be for this course of action, 
given Jesus’ clear instruction to ‘turn the other cheek’ (Matt. 5:39)? Luther's response was 
to make two claims held together in a tense equilibrium. His first claim was to expand on 
why temporal authority is given by God. If the only people in the world were genuinely 
Christian, there would be no need for temporal authorities because there would be no 
bad behaviour; but because of a human propensity to sin, authorities are needed to 
restrain wrongdoing by the exercise of temporal law. It follows that Christians not only 
may, but should be willing to, take up temporal roles such as being a magistrate or sol- 
dier. This was later spelled out in Article XVI of the Augsburg Confession (1530) written 
by Philip Melanchthon with Luther’s approval. The second claim made is, however, that 
the authority given to temporal authorities has limits: 


The temporal government has laws which extend no further than to life and prop- 
erty and external affairs on earth, for God cannot and will not permit anyone but 
himself to rule over the soul. Therefore where temporal authority presumes to pre- 
scribe laws for the soul, it encroaches upon God’s government and only misleads 
souls and destroys them. (Luther, 1962: 105) 


This is sometimes referred to as the ‘clausa Petri’ because of the Apostle’s defence before 
the Sanhedrin in Acts 5:29. A good example of such a transgression of the proper limit 
was, for Luther, the ban upon vernacular translations of the Bible: princes have no busi- 
ness telling Christians in what language they can read God’s Word. 

Either Luther himself or Lutherans subsequently found a number of ways to express 
the basic insights outlined above. Roles carrying God’s authority (parent, magistrate, 
etc.) were sometimes called ‘offices’ or ‘estates: The concrete forms taken by the ‘authori- 
ties; some of which may be institutional, became known as ‘orders of creation. In the 
twentieth century the term ‘doctrine of the two kingdoms’ was attached to the distinc- 
tion between spiritual and temporal authorities. All too often however—as Bonhoeffer 
came to see—interpreters of Luther had lost sight of essential features of his thinking, 
such as the importance of holding in tension obedience to authority and the clausa Petri, 
or the imperative to keep sight of the truth that though in a meaningful sense they are 
independent, spiritual and temporal office holders only have authority because it is 
given them by God, to whom they both remain accountable. 


CRISIS AND RESPONSE 


Asa pastor loyal to Lutheran tradition, before the Kirchenkampf politics was not high on 
Bonhoeffer’s agenda. In the catechism he wrote with Franz Hildebrandt in 1932 there is 
discernible caution in the guidance that ‘As much as the Christian would like to remain 
distant from political struggle, nonetheless, even here the commandment of love urges 
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the Christian to stand up for the neighbour. His faith and love must know whether the 
dictates of the state may lead him against his conscience’ (DBWE 11: 262). But after the 
Nazis took office Bonhoeffer became increasingly concerned that the new government 
was transgressing the limits of its authority in at least two ways. The first was the imple- 
mentation in the Protestant churches of the policy of Gleichschaltung, which sought to 
bring every part of German society under the direct control of the Nazi Party. In the case 
of the Protestant churches this involved, amongst other things, creating one Reich 
Church with a Reich Bishop, as an ecclesial equivalent of the political Führer. The sec- 
ond way followed from the first: the proposal, made with increasing volume after April 
1933, to implement the Aryan paragraph in the Protestant churches (dealt with more 
fully in Chapter 7 of this handbook). As early as July 1933 Bonhoeffer signed a letter 
protesting the appointment of a state commissioner for the Protestant church in Prussia 
which demanded ‘freedom for the Evangelical Church...as a matter of principle, 
because such a church is truly Evangelical [i.e. Protestant] only if the Holy Scriptures 
are the unique source ofits doctrine and ethos’ (DBWE 12: 137-8). A few weeks earlier he 
had protested in writing the second issue, the Aryan paragraph, in “The Church and the 
Jewish Questio and in a memorandum (DBWE 12: 361-73). In both cases part of what 
was at issue was how to interpret the ‘guidelines’ in Article X of the Formula of Concord 
(1577) about how to handle disputes concerning church governance, ceremonies, and 
practices, in which ruling authorities had become involved. Some Protestants in the 
early Reformation argued that Christians might compromise with ecclesial and tem- 
poral rulers with whom they disagreed in relatively unimportant matters of preference 
(‘adiaphora’). The Formula, however, stated that: “We believe, teach, and confess that 
during a time of persecution, when a plain “and steadfast” confession is required of us, 
we should not yield to enemies in such matters of adiaphora (McCain, 2006: 497). The 
key phrase here is ‘a time of persecution: in such a period, the Church changed gear, 
entering a ‘time of confession, ‘confessional situation, or “status confessionis. Did the 
imposition of the Aryan paragraph in the Church ‘trigger’ such a state? Bonhoeffer 
thought it did. Writing to Karl Barth in September he asserted: “There can be no doubt 
that a status confessionis exists, though how to respond remained unclear (DBWE 12: 
165). Itis crucial to register that Bonhoeffer was not asking when to go beyond Protestant 
teaching, but how best to follow it. Even so, as the Church struggle developed, 
Bonhoeffer saw that the usual methods of defending the Church against state incursions 
had been practically exhausted. Legal means of opposition—petitions, letter writing, 
using personal contacts, even making confessional statements—were powerless to 
divert this state from its course, with the result that the Church faced a time when it 
would be required simply to believe, pray, and suffer through faith (DBWE 16: 135). 
Eventually Bonhoeffer was left with one final ‘gear change’ to make in the nature of 
his own resistance: a shift to ‘political’ forms of resistance, which after the outbreak of 
war led him into association with a hub of resistance located in German military 
intelligence. 
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ORDERS, OFFICES, TASKS, AND MANDATES 


Among theologians oriented positively towards a national revolution undertaken by the 
Nazis were some who sought to harness Luther to their cause. The German Volk, they 
argued, was a God-given order of creation, authorized by God to pursue a policy of 
rearmament, to purify itself from pernicious Jewish influences, and to extend Germany's 
borders to incorporate German-speaking areas in neighbouring countries. The Nazi 
revolution, then, exposed and exploited flaws in early twentieth-century Lutheran 
interpretations of Luther's social and political thought that Bonhoeffer believed needed 
to be challenged. As early as 1931/2 Bonhoeffer realized the importance of distancing a 
Lutheran theology of orders from any notion that historical orders (such as a nation) 
possess a permanent ‘ontological validity (DBWE 11: 267-8). Bonhoeffer reiterated 
Luther’s distinction, therefore, between orders of creation and orders of preservation— 
something spelled out in his 1932/3 lectures later published as Creation and Fall. There, 
he stressed that all ‘orders of our fallen world are God’s orders of preservation that 
uphold and preserve us for Christ. They are not orders of creation but of preservation 
(DBWE 3: 140). Since such orders (including the state) have no ‘ontological validity’ they 
only remain divinely given orders insofar as they ‘uphold and preserve us for Christ. 

Respecting the relation of state and Church, narrowly construed, Bonhoeffer drafted 
a position paper during or after 1941 that remains one of his clearest statements (DBWE 
16: 502-28). For those committed to a liberal account of the origins and nature of 
government it makes uncomfortable reading. Liberal political theory, beginning with 
John Locke, understands governments to derive their authority from its social contract 
with those governed. Bonhoeffer, in contrast, spells out that ‘Government [Obrigkeit— 
the same word used by Luther] does not emerge from the commonwealth; instead, 
it orders the commonwealth from above. In a very striking sentence, given how 
Bonhoeffer will elsewhere use the term, he describes government as ‘the vicarious rep- 
resentative action [Stellvertretung] of God on earth (DBWE 16: 504). In this respect 
holders of offices exercising temporal authority are no different to holders of a pastoral 
office in the Church: their authority is—no more nor less—held in trust from God. 
Continuing with Luther, Bonhoeffer maintained that ‘government is to protect human 
beings from the chaos that sin causes’ (DBWE 16: 509). Government is, therefore, God’s 
remedy for the fall and not, as Thomas Aquinas had taught, a natural part of human 
nature before the fall. As such, government is independent of the Christian convictions 
of individuals who govern, and government ‘among non-Christians’ is therefore not 
essentially different from government in ‘Christian’ countries. 

Whether it acknowledges God or not, then, government serves Christ’s Lordship and 
on this basis; it can demand obedience insofar as it undertakes its divinely given tasks to 
ensure security and justice. But, again with Luther, Bonhoeffer adds that ‘[T]he duty of 
Christians to obey binds them up to the point where the government forces them into 
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direct violation of the divine commandment, thus until government overtly acts 
contrary to its divine task and thereby forfeits its divine claim’ (DBWE 16: 516-17). Even 
then, disobedience may extend only to improper demands of the state: to the rest, obedi- 
ence is still required. In any concrete political circumstance a ‘refusal to obey... can only 
be a venture of one’s own responsibility’ and cannot be expressed clearly in terms of an 
ethical imperative (DBWE 16: 518). 

The Church, too, has obligations to the state. Part of the Church’s task is to call the 
world to submit to Christ. To this end it is called to witness to the state that it, too, has 
Christ as Lord. On the other hand, governments have a responsibility to safeguard 
religion by scrupulously maintaining religious neutrality. In exercising its political 
responsibilities the Church is obliged to keep its eye fixed upon the task given to it: 
“Thus, the purpose of the preacher is not to improve the world but to call it to faith in 
Jesus Christ, to bear witness to the reconciliation through him and his reign 
(DBWE 16: 524-5). 

Nothing written in Bonhoeffer’s Ethics resiled from the position mapped out by this 
position paper on Church and State; but there is amplification, expansion, and further 
theological explanation. Bonhoeffer abandoned even his revised usage and in the sec- 
tion ‘Christ, Reality and Good tried out a new vocabulary for structures in which God is 
concretely related to the world: ©... Christ becomes concrete in certain mandates of God 
in the world. The scripture names four such mandates: work, marriage, government, and 
church’ (DBWE 6: 68). Now, not only the term ‘orders of creation’ but the word ‘orders’ 
itself is abandoned because it risks emphasizing the static aspect of the order/mandate 
above the living relation with the One who gives authority. In what are probably the last 
parts of the Ethics drafted before his arrest, Bonhoeffer was working on an expanded 
account of divine mandates: first, quite briefly, in “The “Ethical” and the “Christian” as a 
topic, and then more fully in his unfinished treatment—demonstrably under the influ- 
ence of Barths Church Dogmatics I/2—of “The Concrete Commandment and the 
Divine Mandates. Bonhoeffer lists the mandates as church, marriage and family, cul- 
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ture, and government. ‘By “mandate”, he explains: 


we understand the concrete divine commissions grounded in the revelation of 
Christ and the testimony of scripture; it is the authorization and legitimization to 
declare a particular divine commandment, the conferring of divine authority on an 
earthly institution. A mandate is to be understood simultaneously as the laying 
claim to, commandeering of, and formation of an earthly domain by the divine 
command (DBWE 6: 389). 


Crucial to their healthy functioning is that each mandate is not self-sufficient. This is 
true in that they exercise authority only because they receive it, but also because in 
relation to each other mandate they are with-one-another, for-one-another, and over- 
against-one-another (DBWE 6: 393). When one mandate transgresses another (e.g. when 
the state interferes in the freedom of the family), the whole ecology breaks down. When 
this social ecology works healthily space is kept open for Christ to take form in the world 
in concrete ways; differently put, Christ takes form in world realities. 
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Two KINGDOMS? ONE REALITY 


Bonhoeffer’s desire to shift the emphasis from static to relational ways of conceiving 
God's relation to the world is evident in another term in use within Lutheran thought to 
characterize the relationship between and tasks belonging to Church and State. In the 
twentieth century this became known as the ‘doctrine of the two kingdoms: In the recep- 
tion history of Bonhoeffer’s thinking about political life, his approach to ‘two kingdoms’ 
teaching has proved particularly hard to grasp. After the failure of the German churches 
meaningfully to resist Nazism in the 1930s and 1940s, it became important to find some 
kind of explanation. One explanation that caught on was that the German churches failed 
because of an intrinsic flaw in Lutheran political thought in which the ‘two kingdoms’ 
were conceived of as having wholly independent spheres of spiritual and temporal 
authority. We may get the gist of this line of interpretation by citing Bonhoeffer’s some- 
time teacher, Reinhold Niebuhr. In his 1939 Gifford lectures Niebuhr asserted that: 


Luther’s inordinate fear of anarchy, prompted by his pessimism and his corresponding 
indifference to the injustice of tyranny has had a fateful consequence in the history 
of German civilization. The tragic events of contemporary history are not unrelated to 
it... Its absolute distinction between the ‘heavenly’ or ‘spiritual’ kingdom and the 
‘earthly’ one destroys the tension between the final demands of God upon the 
conscience, and all the relative possibilities of realizing the good in history 
(Niebuhr 1943: 195). 


However, while Niebuhr’s thesis about how Luther had been interpreted within ‘German 
civilization’ may be plausible it is not what Luther himselfintended, nor what Bonhoeffer 
proposed. A dysfunctional two kingdoms thinking leads people to divide reality into 
false binary oppositions: 


Thinking in terms of two realms understands the paired concepts worldly-Christian, 
natural-supernatural, profane-sacred, rational-revelational, as ultimately static 
opposites that designate certain given entities that are mutually exclusive. This 
thinking fails to recognize the original unity of these opposites in the Christ reality 
and, as an afterthought, replaces this with a forced unity provided by a sacred or 
profane system that overarches them (DBWE 6: 58-9). 


Binary oppositions such as spiritual-worldly are, therefore, part of a fallen world. But 
for Bonhoeffer, the incarnation changes everything. In Christ, reality is reconciled. It 
was, then, ‘in the name ofa better Christianity’ that: 


Luther used the worldly to protest against a type of Christianity that was making 
itself independent by separating itself from the reality in Christ. Similarly, 
Christianity must be used polemically today against the worldly in the name of a 
better worldliness...Only in this sense of a polemical unity may Luther’s doctrine 
of the two kingdoms...be used (DBWE 6: 60). 
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‘ON THE POSSIBILITY OF THE CHURCH’S 
MESSAGE TO THE WORLD’ 


We may glean a sense of what the polemical unity of Christianity and the ‘worldly’ might 
look like in practice from a short section concerned with the Church's address to the 
world, included by the editors in Bonhoeffer’s Ethics, but which may have been intended 
as a ‘position paper‘ In it, Bonhoeffer is at his most practical in spelling out—in light of 
his thinking about mandates and about overcoming thinking in ‘two spheres’—how the 
Church might address the world in practical terms. Theological rectitude is valueless if 
the Church fails to articulate a concrete directive to a concrete situation. Yet it is import- 
ant to be clear that the Church does not have at its disposal answers ‘to all social and 
political questions of the world, so that one would only have to listen to these answers to 
put the world in order’ (DBWE 6: 353). English-speaking Christians in particular, 
Bonhoeffer thought, were inclined to think the Church could make all social problems 
disappear if only it shouted louder. The Gospel, however, is a Gospel of salvation 
[Erlösung] and not a solution [Lösung] to all the world’s problems. The Church’s message 
is never more nor less than that the Word became flesh because of God’s love. The 
Church, because of this, is in community with the world and, before God, responsible 
for it. Far from there being a ‘spiritual’ sphere, to which only Christians belong, and a 
‘temporal’ sphere, in which everyone else must muddle along, the one Word of God 
requires of all people the same obedience and faith, law and gospel. 

Thus understood, it becomes clearer that the Church is tasked with speaking to all 
people, and not only to its own members, finding ways relevant to each particular situation, 
to remind Christians and others that they belong to God. Even so, ‘Everything the church 
has to say regarding the orders of the world can only have the effect of preparing the way 
for the coming of Jesus Christ; the real coming of Jesus Christ depends on Christ’s very 
own freedom and grace’ (DBWE 6: 360). Bonhoeffer’s proposals are both daunting and 
liberating. On the one hand, they enjoin the Church, tirelessly and potentially at a cost, to 
call not only Christians but all people to faith and obedience to God; on the other hand, 
they make clear that this is only to prepare the way for the coming of Christ, who acts 
freely and gracefully in the world without ever being dependent on the Church. 


On TAKING ANOTHER’S PLACE 


Beginning with his doctoral thesis, Sanctorum Communio, Bonhoeffer deployed a 
particular word to describe how people are bound together in relationships of freedom 
and responsibility: Stellvertretung. In the early twentieth century this term gained 
widespread currency not only in theology but in social philosophy and literature. It is a 
notoriously difficult word to translate. Early translations of Bonhoeffer used the word 
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‘deputyship’; the editors of the Bonhoeffer works in English adopted the awkward but 
literal phrase ‘vicarious representative action. In Ethics, Bonhoeffer uses the word to 
characterize what is going on in the mandates in which office holders such as parents, 
ministers of religion, and ministers of state are, to use Luther’s phrase, ‘in the place of 
God. His example is a father acting on behalf of his children ‘by working, providing, 
intervening, struggling and suffering for them’ (DBWE 6: 258). Stellvertretung means 
living for another. To this extent, it is something that may be done in what I earlier called 
‘normal’ circumstances. In abnormal circumstances, however, such as those faced by 
Christians and others living under Nazism, it is possible that Stellvertretung takes on a 
new meaning. In the extreme circumstance of Nazi Germany normal ways of acting 
were no longer possible or effective; hence, the ‘vicarious representative’ is now the one 
who stands in the place of the victims of tyranny and spite, stepping beyond the normal 
boundaries of ‘Churchly’ action. In this penultimate moment, when the outcome of 
one’s actions lie in the unknown land of the future, the one who stands in place of the 
other can do nothing else than trust himself to the ultimate grace of God. 


CONCLUSION 


When it came to his social outlook even Bonhoeffer’s friends sometimes found his views 
to be out of season. In a personal conversation in 2006 Renate Bethge recalled that she 
and her new husband Eberhard, while touched by the affection in the wedding sermon 
Bonhoeffer sent them from prison, found its description of the married relationship 
quaintly patriarchal; they intended their marriage to be a partnership of equals and not 
‘ordered’ in ‘an earthly relationship of authority...clearly determined by above and 
below’ (DBWE 6: 391). Barth, a lifelong Social Democrat, similarly detected in 
Bonhoeffer’s mandates theology ‘a suggestion of North German Patriarchalism’ and 
asked, ‘Is the notion of the authority of some over others really more characteristic of the 
ethical event than that of the freedom of even the very lowest before the very highest?’ 
(Barth, 1961: 22) 

Barth also directed a less well known but perhaps more urgent question to 
Bonhoeffer’s political judgment. In May 1942 Bonhoeffer was in Switzerland where a 
rumour reached him that Barth was suspicious about how an anti-Nazi Church 
campaigner had obtained an exit visa. Barth’s assistant, Charlotte von Kirschbaum, 
replied on Barth's behalf to deny that there was any truth in the rumour. But she also 
fed back Barth’s profound reservations about what Bonhoeffer had told him of the plans 
for a military coup detat: 


For Karl Barth there is in fact something ‘unsettling, and that is all the attempts to 
rescue Germany, by means of further ‘nationalist’ endeavours, from the immense 
predicament into which it has been swept. This also includes the attempts that may 
be undertaken if necessary by the generals (DBWE 16: 280-1). 
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Years later, Barth recalled ‘as if it were yesterday’ his feeling that Bonhoeffer’s political 
hopes for a military coup were ‘hopelessly passé (DBWE 16: 286, fn.2). Barth is certainly 
not to be set up as arbiter of prudent Christian political judgment, but his close theo- 
logical proximity to Bonhoeffer, not least in their respective theologies of divine 
commandment, helps us to distinguish between questions of theology and questions of 
social and political judgment. Bonhoeffer and Barth were theologically close; yet they 
drew strikingly different political conclusions about social relationships. They were 
agreed that Christians must oppose and resist Nazism, but they disagreed about how 
best to do this. It may be possible to weigh Bonhoeffer’s theological thinking on a differ- 
ent set of scales to that on which we weigh his concrete political views—which were 
shaped at least as much by other factors, such as family and class, as by Scripture and 
ecclesial tradition. 

It is not clear to me that Bonhoeffer conceived of his theological writings as reflec- 
tions on political life, or as constructing a ‘political theology’ But significant elements in 
what he wrote, especially in Ethics, have political dimensions and political conse- 
quences. This can hardly surprise us: never in the history of Germany, perhaps never in 
any context, had the need been greater for the Good News of Christ to be realized. But 
when his people needed it most either the Church had proved incapable of taking the 
concrete situation seriously enough or the theological tools at its disposal had proved 
unfit for purpose. Bonhoeffer did not set out to innovate but to recover a theological 
tradition addressed to social and political life that had become so corrupted it had 
whored after false gods. Bonhoeffer sharpened up Christian thinking about concrete 
political realities such as family, culture, church, and state by reasserting that political 
authority comes from God, is accountable to Him, and is given in forms in which those 
who exercise authority— spiritua and ‘temporal’—have limits placed on them. He 
sharpened thinking about the nature of reality so it becomes impossible to split reality 
up into separate spheres. He sharpened thinking about the circumstances in which the 
Church might address the world, honing the blade to the point that the Church’s task is 
no more nor less than to proclaim Christ. He sharpened thinking about freedom and 
responsibility and how, in both normal and abnormal times, Christians and others have 
a responsibility to stand in the place of Christ in their human relationships, and some- 
times to stand in the place of those in greatest need. Penultimately, this meant taking 
risky decisions without knowing the outcome of his actions. It meant being willing to 
act ina morally fraught world trusting God’s ultimate goodness. 
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BONHOEFFER S 
CHRISTIAN PEACE 
ETHIC, CONDITIONAL 
PACIFISM, AND 
RESISTANCE 


CLIFFORD GREEN 


In a revealing autobiographical letter sent from his Finkenwalde seminary in 1936, 
Bonhoeffer wrote that he had recently experienced ‘a great liberation caused by ‘the 
Bible, especially the Sermon on the Mount. As a result, he was devoted to renewal of the 
church and the pastorate, and ‘Christian pacifism was now ‘something utterly self- 
evident’ (DBWE 14: 134). Statements like this, and his book Discipleship, have led some 
to argue that Bonhoeffer was a pacifist who was committed to a consistent nonviolence, 
one who did not participate in, nor approve of, any plot to kill Hitler and overthrow his 
regime. Others have reasoned that, since Bonhoeffer was involved in the conspiracy to 
overthrow the Nazi regime, and did indeed approve the effort to kill Hitler, he must have 
abandoned his pacifism for just war thinking or something like Reinhold Niebuhr’s 
Christian realism. Neither approach interprets Bonhoeffer on his own terms or identi- 
fies the distinctive components of his peace ethic. Instead I propose that Bonhoeffer’s 
peace ethic is based on its theological components, not on a commitment to nonvio- 
lence, and that he does not abandon these fundamental convictions to work in the 
conspiracy which was planning the coup détat. 

Beginning with Bonhoeffer’s initial pro-war writings and ending with his participation 
in the anti-Hitler conspiracy in the last years of his life, this chapter will present the 
emergence of Bonhoeffer’s ‘pacifism’ and the development of his Christian peace ethic. 
He does not present his peace ethic as a systematic treatise. Rather, its components are 
articulated in specific contexts such as lectures, addresses at ecumenical conferences, 
his book Discipleship, letters, and personal conversations. The main components are 
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Christological, ecclesial, scriptural, and doctrinal. These components began to appear 
several years before Hitler’s seizure of power, and from 1930 to 1937 they are consoli- 
dated in a process of Christological concentration. Basic to the exposition is Bonhoeffer’s 
conviction that a Christian ethic is not an ethic of principles, neither should the com- 
mandments of Jesus in the Sermon on the Mount be treated as principles. Writings are 
examined in which Bonhoeffer supports the use of force and violence and, in some 
cases, leaves the door open for military action. The final part of the chapter then turns 
to passages in Bonhoeffer’s Ethics where he gives a theological and ethical interpretation 
of tyrannicide and of his own participation in the political conspiracy to overthrow the 
National Socialist regime. 

First, a clarification of two terms. Because Bonhoeffer was not a pacifist in the usual 
sense of the word, I speak of his Christian ‘peace ethic, somewhat like Heinz Eduard 
Todt’s ‘ecumenical ethics of peace’ (Tödt, 2007: 112). For most people pacifism means 
opposition to war and violence in principle, and a commitment to nonviolence as a gen- 
eral principle. Bonhoeffer was not a pacifist in principle, though he was certainly 
opposed to Hitler’s war. Rather, his Christian peace ethic—note the adjective—was 
explicitly theological, clearly distinguished from humanitarian peace advocacy which 
he called ‘secular pacifism (DBWE 13: 305). And, given his Lutheran heritage, his ‘peace 
ethic was equally distinct from the pacifism of the traditional peace churches, who 
rejected Luther’s teaching in this respect. 

In describing the conspiracy’s attempts to kill Hitler, I use the term ‘tyrannicide, not 
‘assassination. The killings of Abraham Lincoln, John. F. Kennedy and Martin Luther 
King Jr. were assassinations, political murders. Tyrannicide is an ethical and legal term 
referring to the legitimate killing of a tyrant. It has a long history in moral philosophy, 
and is usually presented by reasoning similar to just war doctrine. Bonhoeffer was famil- 
iar with tyrannicide theory, as we will see, and he alluded to Hitler as a tyrant. However, 
he did not base his participation in the resistance conspiracy on this theory, but 
grounded it in his own theological ethics, just as he did his peace ethic. 


THE EMERGENCE OF BONHOEFFER S 
PEACE ETHIC 


Bonhoeffer’s peace ethic began to take shape about 1929/30. But this was not where he 
began. In October 1914, three months after World War I broke out, ninety-three German 
intellectuals published a manifesto supporting German war policy. Among them were 
men who would become Bonhoeffer’s university teachers, Adolf von Harnack, Reinhold 
Seeberg, and several other prominent theologians. Bonhoeffer’s older brothers served in 
the war; indeed, his brother Walter died of war wounds. Bonhoeffer himself justified 
war in his 1927 doctoral dissertation; he expanded that argument in a 1929 lecture on 
Christian ethics to the congregation in Barcelona where he served as vicar. That lecture 
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even justified a war of aggression as part of the God-given, created historical order 
(DBWE 10: 359-78). His argument used traditional Lutheran ‘orders-of-creation’ thinking, 
according to which certain existing social forms such as families, nations, and races are 
natural, God-given realities with rights, historical purposes, and obligations. Therefore 
a people (Volk) goes to war following God’s will and call to fulfil its historical mission. 
‘Here war is no longer murder’, Bonhoeffer wrote (DBWE 1: 119). The Barcelona lecture 
amplifies these views, articulating a philosophy of war later championed by the Nazis to 
legitimate expansionism (Lebensraum); this view is paralleled by a winner-versus-loser 
model of economic expansion, and invokes an idea of God who is ‘eternally young and 
strong and victorious’ (DBWE 10: 373). 

But, in these same writings, Bonhoeffer also reveals his theological qualms about 
these views. God's call to make history involves ‘entering fully into the ambiguity of 
human sinful action’ (DBWE 1: 119), for which both nation and church must repent. He 
refers to the Decalogue commandment against murder and the Sermon on the Mount’s 
commandment, ‘Love your enemies. But then he piously observes that Christian sol- 
diers should pray for their enemies, even while killing them in battle. And as for the 
Sermon on the Mount, love of family and nation (Volk) trumps love of enemies. 

During the next two or three years Bonhoeffer abandoned this order-of-creation type 
of war justification. Yet several aspects of his thinking in this early lecture remain per- 
manently in his ethics. First, Christian ethics is not an ethic of principles. Consequently, 
the commandments of the Decalogue and the Sermon on the Mount should not be 
interpreted as laws and principles. Along with his rejection of abstract ethical principles 
in Christian ethics is a permanent assertion of contextual freedom in a Christologically 
interpreted view of worldly reality. 

It is common to regard Bonhoeffer’s 1930/1 discussions in America of the Sermon on 
the Mount, especially those with the French Reformed pastor Jean Lasserre, as the 
beginning of his concern with peace and pacifism. But there are hints of an earlier begin- 
ning. For example, Eberhard Bethge, Bonhoeffer’s closest friend, biographer, and editor, 
wrote that the years 1929/30 were ‘marked by the development of his conditional paci- 
fism (bedingter Pazifismus), a phrase that should be noted (Bethge 2000: 127). In these 
years Bonhoeffer established the first close friendship of his life; the friend was Franz 
Hildebrandt, a lifelong pacifist. Also during this time, Bonhoeffer attended the Moabit 
church in Berlin, where Günther Dehn, a pacifist and socialist, was one of the few theo- 
logians whose sermons he could bear to hear. He also came to Dehn’s defence, with the 
help of Karl Barth, by initiating an open letter supporting Dehn when he was attacked by 
right-wing students at Halle University (DBWE 11: 482; cf. Bethge, 2000: 128, 235f.). The 
question of pacifism appears to have been on his mind before he went to America. 

Bonhoeffer’s preparation in 1930 for talks he anticipated giving in New York supports 
this. In his notebook he wrote out in English an address entitled “War’ (DBWE 10: 
411-18). He describes the suffering and death of war, and the severe post-war deprivations, 
he admits German faults, and considers the war as God’s judgment on a fallen world. 
Then he mentions the German peace movement led by the working class and youth, 
and advances a theological argument: there is a great unity of Christianity, transcending 
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all national desires, one Christian people throughout the world; all are brothers, children 
ofone Father, imbued by the spirit oflove in ı Corinthians 13. Never again must Christian 
people fight against other Christians. How can those who hate their fellow Christians 
expect grace from God? While Bonhoeffer’s love of homeland, and his criticism of the 
Versailles Treaty, are still obvious in this address, his emphasis is now on peace. 
Significantly, this theologically implies both a doctrine of the church and a doctrine of 
God: the universal church and the love of God for all humanity. The universal love of 
God for all humanity calls for a universal church, one transcending all national, ethnic, 
and racial divisions. Here, before his discussions with Jean Lasserre in New York about 
the Sermon on the Mount, the ecclesial component of his theological peace ethic is 
already prominent. 


TOWARD CHRISTOCENTRIC CONCENTRATION 
AND CONCRETE DISCIPLESHIP 


The years 1930-2 were formative for Bonhoeffer, both theologically and personally. 
Thirteen years later, in his prison letters, he recalled his 1930/1 post-doctoral year at 
Union Theological Seminary, especially his intense discussions with Jean Lasserre about 
what it means to have faith (DBWE 8: 485-6). Central to these discussions was the 
Sermon on the Mount. As noted above, a 1936 letter described the period after 1931 as a 
time ofa great liberation’ inspired by ‘the Bible and especially the Sermon on the Mount; 
and states that ‘Christian pacifism...suddenly came into focus as something utterly 
self-evident’ (DBWE 14: 134). 

These theological reflections were accompanied by the existential experience of wor- 
ship at Abyssinian Baptist Church in Harlem.’ There Adam Clayton Powell Sr. was 
preaching ‘that enemy-love, non-retaliation, and forgiveness were the very heart of the 
gospel;...to follow Jesus, Powell urged, one had to take up the costly, fellow-suffering 
discipleship of the Sermon on the Mount: Like Bonhoeffer, who was reading reports on 
Gandhi in Harry Ward’s course and making practical plans to visit him in India 
(Green, 2008: 53-4), ‘Powell lionized Gandhian nonviolent resistance to oppression. 
And Powell, like Bonhoeffer, held the Spirituals in high regard, taking his Abyssinian 
singers to anti-war rallies where they would sing, Tm gonna lay down my sword and 
shield, down by the riverside....I aint gonna study war no more’ (Dorrien, 2015: 
437-42). Discussions with Lasserre and Powell’s preaching reinforced each other. 

Both Lasserre and Bethge believe that Bonhoeffer’s ‘pacifism’ had its roots in these 
Union-Abyssinian experiences of 1931. Bonhoeffer himself would later call this liber- 
ation a ‘turning from phraseology to the real’ (DBWE 8: 358). Stated theologically, it is a 


1 Franklin Fisher, Bonhoeffer’s black friend at Union Seminary, introduced him to Abyssinian where 
for six months he taught in the Sunday School, led a Bible study in a women’s group, and visited with 
these parishioners in their homes (DBWE 10: 29). 
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turning to a Christocentric concentration and concrete discipleship. For Bonhoeffer, the 
Sermon on the Mount unites the commanding Jesus and his call to obedience. Christology 
and ethics are inseparable—they are welded together in the word ‘discipleship: 

Bonhoeffer’s theological peace ethic develops in several stages. Already the 
Christological centre has been identified with reference to the prominence of Jesus’ 
Sermon on the Mount—it is, of course, also a major biblical component. So is the long, 
new opening paragraph, which Bonhoeffer added to the 1930 “War’ address that he had 
prepared in Berlin, converting it into a sermon for Armistice Day that he preached in a 
New York church, again writing out the whole piece in his notebook (DBWE 10: 580-4).” 

The new paragraph opening the sermon shows Bonhoeffer thinking theologically 
about peace on the basis of Scripture, quoting many New Testament texts.” With these 
texts he invokes several aspects of his peace ethic: the doctrine of God; the unity of 
Christians in Christ, not divided by religion, class, or gender; the unity of all people in 
sin and before grace; and the suffering love of God in the cross of Jesus Christ. The 
worldwide Christian community of mutual prayer and love, infused by the love of God, 
resists hate and enmity. By this point in his developing peace ethic, aggressive war, as 
justified by order-of-creation thinking, has disappeared completely. 

It is highly likely that the biblically rich opening paragraph added to create the 
Armistice Day sermon was inspired by Bonhoeffer and Lasserre watching the film of 
Erich Maria Remarque, All Quiet on the Western Front, in the autumn of 1930. Lasserre 
later recalled that the film had ‘just appeared’ and that this ‘one event...left a deep mark 
on my life all that winter’* The film was made from a German perspective, and the 
American audience reacted with strong anti-French feeling; this pained Lasserre and 
embarrassed Bonhoeffer. But since Bonhoeffer responded very sensitively to his friend, 
they were not trapped in the nationalistic hostility of the cinema but united in Christian 
kinship in the body of Christ. ‘I think our pacifist convictions were deeply implanted for 
both of us that day, Lasserre wrote. ‘Faith had clearly and decidedly more weight and 
authority than patriotism’ (DBWE 10: 26-8, fn.126 and 130, translation altered). Bethge 
recounts that Lasserre confronted Bonhoeffer ‘with an acceptance of Jesus’ peace com- 
mandment that he had never encountered before’, which led to ‘a new understanding of 
the Sermon on the Mount’ that transformed Bonhoeffer’s ‘academic knowledge of 
Lutheran ethics...into a committed identification with Christ’s teachings of peace! 
According to Bethge, the ‘biblical-ecumenical belief in the one body of Christ’ was the 


> Commemorating the signing of the armistice that ended World War I, at the eleventh hour of the 
eleventh day of the eleventh month of 1918, Armistice Day in the United States was incorporated into 
Veterans’ Day in 1954. 

3 1 John 4:16 is the lead text for the sermon: ‘God is love; and he that dwelleth in love dwelleth in God, 
and God in him? Other texts quoted or alluded to are Galatians 3:28, Romans 3:23-5, and Ephesians 
4:4-6. 

* Lasserres memoir of Bonhoeffer (originally published in La Vie Chrétienne, October/November 
1981) was translated by Allen Hackett, who knew Lasserre and Bonhoeffer at Union Seminary; the trans- 
lation was published in the Newsletter of the International Bonhoeffer Society, English Language Section, 
No. 31, March 1986, page 3. The film was released on 24 August 1930, and won the Academy Award for 
Best Picture. 
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‘foundation of Bonhoeffer’s peace ethic, a structure on which he continued to build 
(Bethge, 2000: 153-4). But Christology is also central to this foundation, given not only 
the prominence ofthe Sermon on the Mount for Bonhoeffer, but also his theology ofthe 
church as ‘Christ existing as church-community”. 

Ihe next step in Bonhoeffer’s developing peace ethic occurs in the summer of 1931 
after his return to Berlin. With his friend Franz Hildebrandt, Bonhoeffer wrote a catechism 
(DBWE 11: 258-67). Regarding the destruction of life in war, it states: “The church knows 
nothing of the sanctity of war... [which] is fought with dehumanized means. The church 
that prays the Lord’s Prayer calls to God only for peace’ (DBWE 11: 262). The catechism, 
significantly, is theological, alluding to the doctrine of creation: ‘All races of humanity of 
the earth come from one blood (Acts 17:26)? This is another example of a doctrinal com- 
ponent of Bonhoeffer’s peace ethic: he totally excludes orders-of-creation thinking. 
Further, in the catechism the authors write: “The church knows today more than ever 
how little it obeys the Sermon on the Mount. Yet the greater the discord in the world 
becomes, the more Christ wants to have proclaimed the peace of God that reigns in his 
kingdom (DBWE 11: 265, 269). 

By now it is quite clear that the Sermon on the Mount has become central in 
Bonhoeffer’s peace ethic, and this will be reinforced in what follows. Therefore, it is cru- 
cial to understand how he interprets the Sermon, particularly his distinction between 
law and God’s commandment. In his important 1932 lecture, ‘On the Theological 
Foundation of the World Alliance; Bonhoeffer wrote: 


Even the Sermon on the Mount may not become a literal law for us. In its com- 
mandments it is the illustration of that which God’s commandment can be, but not 
exactly what it is today especially for us. No one can hear this except we ourselves, 
and God himself must say it to us. The commandment is not there once and for all; 
rather it must always be given anew (DBWE 11: 362). 


According to Bonhoeffer, if the words of Christ which seem to have the status of ‘law’ in 
the Sermon are to become a contemporary commandment of God ‘now and here, they 
must be mediated by Christ and made concrete through Christ’s presence in the church 
(cf. DBWE 11: 335, 341, 487-8; and DeJonge, 2017: 170-2). 

Bonhoeffer illustrates this thinking as follows. If the commandment to ‘love thy 
neighbour’ is on its own terms extremely general, it needs to be made concrete ‘ifI am to 
hear what it means for me here and today’ (DBWE 11: 360). And this is even more the 
case for the command of Jesus, ‘Love your enemies’ (Matt. 5:44). Arguing that the church 
can only give specific commandments to the world—such as ‘fight this war, or, do not 
fight this war’ (DBWE 11: 360)—Bonhoeffer supplies his own concrete contextualiza- 
tion. Modern war, he insists, ‘means the certain self-destruction of both warring sides’ 
and therefore ‘today it is utterly impossible to characterize it [war] as an order of preser- 
vation towards revelation, simply because it is absolutely destructive: Therefore, he con- 
cludes, ‘today’s war, the next war, must be condemned by the church (DBWE 11: 366-7). 

This July World Alliance lecture was followed by another ecumenical address in 
August in Gland, Switzerland. Once again, Bonhoeffer paints a picture of ‘millions of 
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starving people [and] humiliated and degraded nations [in] a world bristling with weapons 
as never before, a world that is feverishly mobilizing for war’ (DBWE 11: 378-9). In this 
world, the ecumenical church knows the commandment to peace, and its message of the 
‘cross of Christ calls forth wrath and judgment upon the world and proclaims 
peace ....[T]here should be no war....In this world, there is peace only in the struggle 
for truth and justice’ (DBWE 11: 378-81). 


‘CHRIST AND PEACE’ AND FANØ 


The ecumenical peace lectures of 1932 culminate in a pivotal December lecture, “Christ 
and Peace’ This is a milestone; its importance cannot be overstated. Culminating the 
theological development that was rooted in New York, its importance is twofold: 
first, the lecture displays the new Christological centre of Bonhoeffer’s peace ethic, 
highlighting the teaching of Christ in the Sermon on the Mount; second, it presents 
essential ideas of his 1937 book Discipleship. It is no accident that, in this lecture, 
discipleship to Christ and the peace ethic appear together like siblings. And this reminds 
us that Bonhoeffer’s peace ethic is not grounded on a principle of nonviolence: it is a 
theological peace ethic centred on the person of Christ and grounded in core compo- 
nents of Bonhoeffer’s theology. 

The lecture’s Discipleship themes are obvious, especially the signature phrase ‘cheap 
grace’ (DBWE 12: 260), defined as grace without obedience. Christ is the ‘one authority’, 
and discipleship to Christ is based on ‘single-minded faith’, which is authentic only in 
discipleship (DBWE 12: 259, translation altered). 

If the ‘Christ’ of this lecture’s title is presented in terms of the Christology of 
Discipleship, its ‘Peace focuses on the Sermon on the Mount, which is also central to the 
book. “To the single-minded reader of the Sermon on the Mount, what it says is 
unmistakable’ (DBWE 12: 259, translation altered). Following Bonhoeffer, the Beatitudes 
call us to become disciples of Jesus. “The commandment “You shall not kill”, the word [of 
Jesus] that says, “Love your enemies’, is given to us simply to be obeyed. For Christians, 
any military service, except in the ambulance corps, and any preparation for war, is 
forbidden’ (DBWE 12: 260). 

The texts on war and peace cited thus far have themes that are variously Christological, 
ecclesial, scriptural, and doctrinal. These themes are now united and bound together by 
the Christocentric concreteness of this lecture, as they are in the book Discipleship: 


1. Jesus Christ is the one authority who has spoken definitively on the question of 
peace (DBWE 12: 259). 

2. What the Sermon on the Mount says to the single-minded reader is 
unmistakable. 

3. Jesus proclaimed the Kingdom of God (which is not to be negated by citing 
Romans 13:1) that is not a programme of political peace but a call to discipleship, 
which witnesses for peace. 
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4. In proclaiming the Kingdom of God, Christ was not promising peace to a godless 
and sinful world which will always have war. He was calling us to love God in 
single-minded discipleship, and to become witnesses for peace. 

5. Faith severed from obedience (Gehorsam) misunderstands law and gospel as if 
the gospel is a ‘message of forgiveness of sin that does not address the citizen or 
indeed deal with any aspect of the earthly life of human beings’ (DBWE 12: 260). 
Without obedience one only asks for cheap grace. 


It is highly significant that in the lecture ‘Christ and Peace’ the conception of the 
Discipleship book occurs in a marriage with the developing peace ethic. The themes of 
personal faith and allegiance to Jesus and his commandments become concrete in the 
issue of peace. Faith and obedience are wedded in an indissoluble union—united but 
not confused, distinct but not divided. 

After ‘Christ and Peace, the next prominent expression of the peace ethic occurred 
during Bonhoeffer’s London pastorate of two German churches. In August 1934 he gave 
an address in Fang, Denmark, at the ecumenical conference of the World Alliance for 
Promoting International Friendship through the Churches—after his death it was to 
become his most famous public peace address. Bonhoeffer called upon the ecumenical 
church to proclaim to the nations God’s commandment: God has said ‘that there shall 
be peace among men—that we shall obey Him without further question’. (DBWE 13: 
308). He presented this as a concrete commandment quite specific to his own time. The 
year 1934 is in the period after World War I when the machine gun had revolutionized 
modern warfare, mowing down platoons of infantry like a harvester mowing a field of 
wheat. It is also the time when World War II began to loom on the horizon—indeed, it 
was even the time of beginnings for the ultimate weapon that would incinerate 
Hiroshima only four months after Bonhoeffer’s death. For Bonhoeffer, God’s com- 
mandment was not a law on a stone tablet nor a sentence in a holy book. It was a 
concrete commandment for ‘now and here; as he typically puts it, a divine command 
for the era of modern warfare. 

Bonhoeffer’s understanding of God’s commandment here resembles Karl Barth's 
understanding of revelation. For Barth, revelation is an event. It is not a deposit, a sacred 
text, a dogma, nor any sort of entity that can be grasped by controlling human hands, 
but an encounter, a confrontation, an engagement that happens ‘from time to time! Just 
as Barth regarded the Barmen Declaration of May 1934 as an actual event of revelation, 
so Bonhoeffer argued that the ecumenical church represented in Fang was called to pro- 
claim an actual commandment for the now and here: No more war! 


Discipleship 


Previewed by ‘Christ and Peace’ in 1932, proclaimed in public at Fang in 1934 with 
nothing less than a commandment of God against war, Bonhoeffer’s peace ethic 
culminates in the publication of Discipleship in 1937. The reader has already been pre- 
pared for a strong pacifist stance by earlier statements like this: “The commandment 
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“You shall not kill” and the word that says “Love your enemies” is given to us simply 
to be obeyed’ (DBWE 12: 260). 

In Discipleship, after treating the call to discipleship, and single-minded obedience as 
the mark ofthe disciple, Bonhoeffer comes to the Sermon on the Mount. This, he saidin 
1936, made Christian pacifism as he understood it self-evident. Interpreting Matthew 
5:38-48, Bonhoeffer elaborates on the words of Jesus. Not resisting the evildoer means 
patiently bearing the blow, letting evil run its course, ‘the voluntary renunciation of 
counter-violence’ (DBWE 4: 132-3). Bonhoeffer then treats verse 44 as the high point of 
the Sermon on the Mount, for the word ‘love summarizes it all. Jesus commands his dis- 
ciples to love their enemies. The life to which Jesus calls the disciples is truly extraordin- 
ary. ‘It is the way of self-denial, perfect love, perfect purity, perfect truthfulness, perfect 
nonviolence (DBWE 4:144). 


PEACE ETHIC, FORCE, VIOLENCE, AND WAR 


But even in Discipleship there are apparently paradoxical passages that are often over- 
looked or ignored. Statements of Jesus, e.g. ‘Do not resist an evildoer’ (Matt. 5:39), must 
neither be understood as ‘pure enthusiasm [Schwärmerei]’ nor as providing ‘a general 
ethical program. We should not, 


interpret the statement that evil will only be conquered by good [Romans 12:21] as 
general secular wisdom for the world and life. That really would be an irresponsible 
imagining of laws which the world would never obey. Nonresistance [ Wehrlosigkeit] 
as a principle for worldly life is godless destruction of the order of the world which 
God graciously preserves (DBWE 4: 136, translation altered). 


In Bonhoeffer’s reading, this particular statement applies only to Jesus himself, who 
overcame evil by submitting to it on the cross and then being resurrected as conqueror 
and victor. The command applies only to those who, in the cross of Jesus, find faith in the 
victory over evil. 

To understand this seemingly inconsistent position, we must confront recurrent 
statements by Bonhoeffer that contradict a straightforward pacifist understanding and 
appear to permit the use of force and violence, and perhaps even war in certain circum- 
stances. They certainly prevent a straightforward, literal understanding of the Sixth 
Commandment and verses in the Sermon on the Mount such as ‘Do not resist an 
evildoer’ (DBWE 4: 131f.). It is notable that some of these strong statements occur 
in Bonhoeffer’s Finkenwalde lectures, contemporaneous with ongoing work on 
Discipleship. 

In his 1937 preparatory remarks about Memorial Day, Bonhoeffer states: “War is a sin 
against God’s gospel of peace’ and must be repented of because churches have blessed 
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World War Iand Christians fought against Christians. War is a sign of God’s judgment; 
the cross nevertheless proclaims the infinite love of God, God’s compassion and forgiveness 
(DBWE 14: 763). In his lecture about the “War Sermon, Bonhoeffer judges that in World 
War I sermons in both Germany and England were equally bad. The church, he argued, 
does not pray for its own nation’s cause, it only prays for peace for soldiers on both sides 
(DBWE 14: 766). War intrinsically justifies sin because it contradicts God’s com- 
mandment. But a final answer as to ‘whether a Christian should or should not participate 
[in war] must be rejected. Both answers are possible. One person shows solidarity and 
goes along. The other says the government is demanding sin and refuses. Bonhoeffer 
summarizes, ‘On the one hand, we are threatened by militarism. And on the other, by 
doctrinaire pacifism’ (DBWE 14: 766). Such a strong denunciation of much Christian 
pacifism, here treated as a doctrinaire rejection of all war, means that Bonhoeffer’s own 
peace ethic must be significantly different. Could he even sanction military action in 
certain circumstances? 

Also contemporaneous with Discipleship are the following reflections about the Sixth 
Commandment from the Finkenwalde catechism plan: 


How are Christians to act in war? There is no revealed commandment of God here. 
The church can never give its blessing to war and weapons. The Christian can never 
participate in unjust wars. If the Christian takes up arms, he must daily ask God for 
forgiveness for this sin and pray for peace (DBWE 14: 791). 


While imposing church constraints on war, this appears to allow a Christian to serve ina 
just war, even though it is sinful, and it clearly states that there is no revealed command- 
ment from God about war in general. But could there be participation in a particular 
war, such as a humanitarian intervention by a United Nations force? For Bonhoeffer, 
there is by no means an obvious answer to that question. 

Bonhoeffer has a similar attitude when facing conscription himself. In 1939 he wrote 
to Bishop Bell for personal advice. On Christian grounds, he says, it is ‘conscientiously 
impossible to join in a war under the present circumstances, i.e. Hitler’s war. He repeats 
the same qualification—‘under the present conditions’—but then continues: ‘I have not 
yet made up my mind what I would do under different circumstances’ (DBWE 15: 156-7). 
It is hypothetically possible, then, to imagine Bonhoeffer serving in a war. 

But the issue is not just Hitler’s war. He also envisages other circumstances where 
force, perhaps even war, would prove necessary. Writing for several resistance friends 
at Christmas in 1942, he suggests that ‘stupidity’ (Dummheit) is impervious to both 
facts and reason, and so is actually more dangerous than evil: ‘Stupidity is a more dan- 
gerous enemy of the good than evil. One may protest against evil; it can be exposed 
and, if need be, prevented by use of force.... Against stupidity we are defenseless’ 
(DBWE 8: 43). Here Bonhoeffer sounds like a classical Lutheran who, in the 
Finkenwalde catechism instruction, had referred to the office of the sword and Romans 
13:3-4 (DBWE 14: 790-1). 
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These examples, which appear to contradict more straightforwardly ‘pacifist’ statements, 
share some common themes: rejection of abstraction, unwillingness to universalize, 
opposition to decisions made regardless of context, refusal to answer by invoking a 
principle. But Bonhoeffer himself does make some general statements: war is always 
sinful; Christians can never fight in an unjust war; the church can never pray nation- 
alistic prayers; the church can never give its blessing to war. These statements, how- 
ever, all have a negative form. Bonhoeffer gives no general, positive guidelines for 
when a Christian could participate in a war. The question of participation can never 
be resolved by an abstract rule, a moral principle, or even an utterance of Jesus in the 
Sermon on the Mount, treated as a principle. In Bethge’s words, Bonhoeffer’s was a 
‘conditional pacifism, he never became a fundamental pacifist (grundsatzlich 
Pazifist) (Bethge, 2000: 127, 153).° 

The core of Bonhoeffer’s mature theological peace ethic can be summarized suc- 
cinctly. Its Christological centre is the Christ who calls to personal discipleship and 
teaches the way of peace in the Sermon on the Mount. As seen in Bonhoeffer’s Armistice 
Day sermon, various passages in the New Testament were invoked in the cause of peace; 
it is clear, however, that the Sermon on the Mount is the most prominent scriptural 
component of the peace ethic. The ecclesial component is equally prominent, with 
repeated references to the church transcending all national and ethnic tribalism, uniting 
all Christians in one global community, the one body of the really present, resurrected 
Christ. Christians ‘cannot take up arms against Christ himself—yet this is what they 
do if they take up arms against one another!’ (DBWE 12: 308). This ecclesial compo- 
nent is also doctrinal, as is particularly evident in Bonhoeffer’s rejecting ‘orders of 
creation. Doctrinal references are also found in statements like this: “War in its pre- 
sent-day form lays waste to God’s creation, and obscures the view of revelation’ 
(DBWE 12: 380). 

This understanding of Bonhoeffer’s peace ethic means that participating in the polit- 
ical resistance does not entail a movement from ‘pacifism’ to ‘tyrannicide. Bonhoeffer 
does not abandon his peace ethic to participate in the attempted coup détat. To be sure, 
there are new elements in his later theology—even a qualified reservation about a cer- 
tain aspect of Discipleship as ‘trying to live something like a saintly life’ (DBWE 8: 486). 
But there is no wholesale overhaul of his previous theology, nor is there any rejection of 
the peace ethic in the prison writings. Decisive in Bonhoeffer’s commitment to the coup 
détat was the conviction that the genocidal war of the Nazi state had created a situation 
of last resort. 


5 See also Bethge, 2000: 431 on Bonhoeffer being ‘not in the least fanatical’ about conscientious objec- 
tion and pacifism, who ‘opposed any rash Christian pacifism (233); further, see Bethge: “Even in this 
[Fang] peace sermon Bonhoeffer cannot be placed unequivocally among the supporters of a fundamen- 
tal and general pacifism; though he also stated that renunciation of force for the Christian disciple meant 
renunciation of defense (388). 
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BONHOEFFER’S PRACTICE 
OF His PEACE ETHIC 


How did Bonhoeffer actually practice his theological peace ethic? There are seven main 
aspects. 


1. Opposition to war. Especially in his ecumenical addresses of the 1930s Bonhoeffer 
argued that opposition to war—that is, not abstract war in general but the very next 
war that threatened—was nothing less than the contemporary command of God. 
He used his office in the World Alliance for Promoting International Friendship 
through the Churches to mobilize churches against war and to work for peace. 

2. Resistance. Bonhoeffer opposed the militarist dictatorship of National Socialism 
and Hitler from January 1933 onwards. He astutely critiqued the psycho-political 
dynamics of the Führerprinzip in a radio address (DBWE 12: 266-82), and actively 
resisted the regime both in church politics and in the military-political conspir- 
acy. He risked his life to provide detailed information about the conspiracy to the 
Allies, and sought their aid in supporting the coup. 

3. Nonviolent resistance. Even prior to Hitler’s seizure of power, he tried to organize 
an intentional Christian community, with a group of his students as the core, 
based on the Sermon on the Mount (DBWE 10: 41; Bethge, 2000: 208). After Hitler 
became Chancellor in 1933, one purpose of such a community was to be training 
in nonviolent resistance. This is clearly documented by his contacts with the 
Bruderhof community in London in 1934 (DBWE 10: 41-2; DBWE 13: 161-3), by 
an interview with Herbert Jehle (Rasmussen, 2005: 116-21), and by his 1934 plan 
to learn nonviolent tactics from Gandhi in India (DBWE 13: 162-3, 225, 229). 

4. Advocating conscientious objection. See, for example, his follow-up plans after 
his Fanø address (DBWE 13: 289-90). As late as October 1942, while serving in 
military intelligence, he defended conscientious objection in a conversation with 
his fiancée (cf. Green, 2005: 47), and in the months before his arrest he also 
defended the position in the last paragraph written for his Ethics (DBWE 6: 407). 

5. Work to protect and help victims of the regime. This applied to Jews, to émigrés, 
and to victims of the Nazi so-called ‘euthanasia program. 

6. Advocate of his Christian peace ethic to his students. The physicist Herbert Jehle 
was an outstanding example: ‘I became a pacifist exclusively through Dietrich’ 
(Jahrbuch 2, 2005: 119), he said, and went on to be a leading peace advocate at the 
highest levels in the United States after the war. 

7. Willingness to suffer and to die. His book Discipleship clearly implies this possible out- 
come of his Christian peace commitment, and it was presupposed in his willingness 
to return in 1939 from the safety of America to the danger of the conspiracy—a deci- 
sion he never regretted even when he knew it could cost him his life (DBWE 8: 236). 
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THEOLOGY AND POLITICAL RESISTANCE: 
COUP D’ETAT AND TYRANNICIDE 


By coincidence, Bonhoeffer’s public resistance to the National Socialist regime first 
emerged the day after Hitler was appointed Reich Chancellor. In a radio address he 
warned that the nation’s Fiihrer (leader) could easily become a Verfiihrer (misleader) 
who idolatrously usurps the place of God (DBWE 12: 280). 

Bonhoeffer’s resistance to National Socialism has commonly been understood in 
stages, in the earlier period ecclesial forms of resistance (ecumenical addresses, teaching 
at the Finkenwalde seminary), in the later period political resistance (the Abwehr con- 
spiracy). These stages, furthermore, were often interpreted according to a threefold 
schema that Bonhoeffer outlined in 1933 in his essay “Ihe Church and the Jewish 
Question’: first, questioning the state about whether it was performing its proper func- 
tion of creating law and order; second, serving the victims of a state’s improper use of 
law and force; third, ‘direct political action on the part of the church’ (DBWE 12: 365-6). 
Recent scholarship, especially that of Florian Schmitz and Michael DeJonge, has made a 
strong case for revising how this resistance is understood (DeJonge, 2017: 207). In par- 
ticular, DeJonge’s Bonhoeffer on Resistance: The Word against the Wheel gives a compre- 
hensive analysis of the three phases and six types of Bonhoeffer’s resistance to state 
injustice from 1932 to 1945 (DeJonge, 2018: 9-11). 

Here, however, we must focus on the ethical and theological issues involved in con- 
spiracy and tyrannicide. To set the stage, it is enough to say that Bonhoeffer’s brother-in-law 
Hans von Dohnanyi recruited him to be an agent of the Office of Military Intelligence 
(Abwehr), and also to keep him out of the army. His role can probably best be described 
as a courier, using his ecumenical contacts in Britain, the United States, and Geneva to 
convey information about resistance plans for an overthrow, and to consult with various 
German groups, Allied church leaders, and American friends like the theologian Paul 
Lehmann, about plans for post-war peace and reconstruction. Bonhoeffer also served as 
an informal ethical counsellor to Hans von Dohnanyi (Bethge, 2000: 625), a key figure 
who kept him well informed. For obvious reasons, Bonhoeffer did not commit to writ- 
ing his thoughts and activities about the conspiracy—that would have been a gift to the 
Gestapo. We must rely on indirect evidence. But that evidence is clear and convincing. 

Two pieces of testimony speak to Bonhoeffer’s basic approval of coup détat strategy. 
First, Eberhard Bethge, Bonhoeffer’s closest friend, biographer, and editor, never 
doubted that Bonhoeffer agreed with the basic aims and methods of the conspiracy, 
including the killing of Hitler. But neither did he ever suggest that Bonhoeffer was person- 
ally involved in attempts on Hitler's life.° At the American Academy of Religion in 1977, he 
responded to a paper on Bonhoeffer and pacifism, and made two points: 1) there is no 
fundamental change from Discipleship to Ethics, and therefore treating the author of 


° This report is based on a thirty-year professional cooperation with Bethge. 
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Discipleship as a pacifist who becomes a volunteer for assassinating Adolf Hitler is 
wrong-headed thinking; 2) the real issue is: ‘the murderer had to be stopped?’ 

Second, the earliest written evidence we have of Bonhoeffer’s approval of the conspir- 
acy, and its attempts to kill Hitler, comes from the reports of Bishop George Bell in 1942. 
During his London pastorate, Bonhoeffer formed a close friendship with Bell, the 
Anglican Bishop of Chichester, and thus a member of Britains House of Lords with 
access to leaders of the government. When Bell visited Sweden in 1942, Bonhoeffer 
made a forty-eight hour visit to meet him in Sigtuna, carrying a list of leading members 
of the conspiracy. He passed on the request of the conspiracy that the Churchill 
government publicly announce its willingness to negotiate peace with a new German 
government, once Hitler and the whole Nazi regime were overthrown. Bell made notes 
of Bonhoeffer’s information in his diary, then wrote a memorandum to Anthony Eden, 
the British Foreign Secretary; Bell published this information in an article right after the 
war, and again in a 1957 lecture in Bonn (Green, 2015: 203-5). In these documents Bell 
writes of ‘the destruction of the whole Hitler regime, including Himmler, Géring, 
Goebbels, the opposition’s plans ‘to destroy Hitler and his regime’ and ‘the complete 
elimination of Hitler and Himmler and the whole regime’. Lest anyone doubt Bell’s 
purpose, he states that his article is ‘to report from personal knowledge an early stage of 
the plot of July 20" to destroy Hitler. “Destruction, ‘destroy’, and ‘elimination’ are the 
keywords—this is not the language of polite diplomacy. It means precisely what Bethge 
later reported of Bonhoeffer’s attitude: “The murderer had to be stopped’ 

The obvious theological-ethical question to ask is this: given Bonhoeffer’s theological 
peace ethic, how did he understand his own participation in the coup conspiracy, and 
his agreement with the plan to kill Hitler? As previously stated, the issue is tyrannicide, 
not murder or assassination. To begin with, in his Ethics Bonhoeffer had referred to 
Hitler in all but name as ‘the tyrannical despiser of humanity’ (DBWE 6: 85f.). In 
addition, even while writing Discipleship at Finkenwalde, he had addressed the issue of 
tyrannicide. During a lecture on Article XVI of the Augsburg Confession he referred to 
Aquinas and Scottish Calvinists. Student notes record, “Tyrannicide: Thomas: no 
right to revolution but if the tyrant starts a revolution we must depose hin’ (DBWE 
14: 338). Furthermore, Bonhoeffer was quite familiar with Lutheran resistance sources 
(DeJonge, 2017: 190-206). 

Against this background, two particularly revealing passages in Ethics show how— 
indirectly, but clearly—Bonhoeffer understood his own activities in the resistance, 
including his acceptance of the sort of violent bomb attack on Hitler and his staff of the 
20 July 1944 coup attempt—its failure led to Bonhoeffer’s poignant 21 July letter (DBWE 
8: 485-7), the only one Eberhard Bethge kept for himself. 

The first of these revealing statements is found in a 1942 Christmas meditation 
Bonhoeffer wrote entitled ‘After Ten Years: He gave it to colleagues in the conspiracy 
Hans von Dohnanyi, Hans Oster, and Eberhard Bethge (DBWE 8: 37-52). It incorporated 


7” See the Newsletter of the International Bonhoeffer Society, English Language Section, No. 9 (1976), 
page 3. 
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several pages from his Ethics manuscript ‘Ethics as Formation. Written after a year of 
war, Bonhoeffer described 1940 as a time of saints and villains who emerge from divine 
and demonic depths (DBWE 6: 76), actors in ‘the huge masquerade of evil’ (DBWE 8: 
38). Then he profiled six traditional ethical postures which had failed to deal with the 
reality of a decade of National Socialism. Reason, ethical fanaticism, conscience, duty, 
absolute freedom, private virtue—these are ethics of good people, but they ‘are not suffi- 
cient for the present struggle’ (DBWE 6: 80, italics added). The excerpt, entitled “Who 
Stands Firm?’ concludes with this added passage: 


Who stands firm? Only the one whose ultimate standard is not his reason, his prin- 
ciples, conscience, freedom, or virtue; only the one who is prepared to sacrifice all 
of these when, in faith and in relationship to God alone, he is called to obedient and 
responsible action. Such a person is the responsible one, whose life is to be nothing 
but a response to God’s question and call. Where are these responsible ones? 
(DBWE 8: 40). 


Bonhoeffer answers his own question: in contrast to ‘the man of duty, who will end up 
doing his duty ‘also to the devil, the responsible people who stand firm are those who 
‘venture a free action that rests solely on their own responsibility, the only sort of action 
that can meet evil at its heart and overcome it’ (DBWE 6: 79). Given that conspirators are 
the readers of this Christmas meditation, we have every reason to believe that ‘meeting 
evil at its heart’ is a reference to the coup conspiracy and getting rid of the Hitler regime. 

The second revealing passage in Ethics supports this reading. It appears in the manu- 
script “History and Good [2], where Bonhoeffer elaborates his ethic of free responsible 
action in four themes (DBWE 6: 257-89; cf. DBWE 6: 12-14). The first theme is a key con- 
cept throughout Bonhoeffer’s theology, vicarious representative action (Stellvertretung). 
It refers fundamentally to Jesus Christ: in God’s becoming human, and in the crucifixion 
and resurrection of Jesus, God takes a free initiative and responsibility to reconcile and 
recreate humanity; God acts on behalf of, and for the sake of, humanity. Accordingly, 
Bonhoeffer holds that ‘the human ethical analogy is acting responsibly on behalf of others 
and equally on behalf of communities to which we belong. Opposing National Socialism 
and risking his life for peace and the future of his country and Europe was for Bonhoeffer 
vicarious representative action (DBWE 6: 12; cf. DBWE 1: 120, fn. 29). 

The second theme is correspondence with reality, action fitting to its context. In dis- 
cussing politics and statecraft, Bonhoeffer argues that this is where ‘responsible action 
reaches its most profound expression (DBWE 6: 272), where the fundamental neces- 
sities of human life are at stake. Such situations of last resort transcend all laws, rules, 
norms, and principles, and appeal to ‘the free responsibility of the one who “acts, a 
resonsibility not bound by any law” ....In politics this ultima ratio is war, but it can also be 
deception or breaking a treaty for the sake of one’s own life necessities (DBWE 6: 273). 
It can also be tyrannicide, and coup détat. 

The third theme is willingness to take on guilt. Tyrannicide is contrary to the Decalogue 
and the Sermon on the Mount, yet Bonhoeffer refrained from any self-justification. 
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Rather, he saw his role in the conspiracy as an act of repentance, and as accepting the 
guilt of his church and his nation. Bonhoeffer concludes: “The man who acts out of free 
responsibility is justified before others by dire necessity; before himself he is acquitted 
by his conscience, but before God he hopes only for grace’ (DBWE 6: 283 and fn.138). 
Here Bonhoeffer’s German uses self-involving language that comes closest to a direct 
autobiographical statement. 

Freedom is the fourth component of responsible action, which is modelled on God’s 
freedom for humanity in Jesus Christ, and is reflected in human freedom to act for the 
sake of the neighbour and the good of the community. This includes freedom to risk and 
to venture in the midst of the uncertainties of history. 

If, for Bonhoeffer, conspiracy and tyrannicide aim at the restoration of peace, it is 
not far-fetched to read his theological-ethical account of the structure of responsible 
life as part of his peace ethic—or, at least, as closely related to it. Discussing responsi- 
bility as Stellvertretung grounded the presentation in Christology, God-becoming- 
human. Dealing with actual worldly reality in extreme conditions leads not to an 
‘end justifies the means’ argument but to consideration of law, human and divine. 
Breaking the law leads to an analysis of conscience, and ultimately to the grace of 
God. In short, just as Bonhoeffer’s peace ethic is rooted in Christology, ecclesiology, 
scripture, and doctrine, so his approach to tyrannicide and coup détat is likewise 
thoroughly theological. 


CONCLUSION: BONHOEFFER’ S ‘PACIFISM’ 
AND RESISTANCE 


How best to summarize Bonhoeffer’s overall position, in his specific historical context, 
on peace and war, on resistance and tyrannicide? It would be a serious misunderstanding 
to read Bonhoeffer’s statement that ‘you can't give a final answer to the question of 
whether a Christian can participate in war’ or the statement that he had not ‘made up his 
mind about participating in a war under different circumstances, and then conclude 
that he stood in a neutral, uncommitted place, above the fray. It was not as if the choice 
about war and violence was always an open question for Bonhoeffer, which could 
be decided one way or the other. Rather, his default position is against war, and for 
peace; for nonviolence against violence; for the church condemning all war as sinful 
rather than justifying it. In other words, his peace ethic led his contemporaries who 
knew him personally to call him some sort of pacifist. 

Karl Barth, later discussing in the Church Dogmatics when tyrannicide would be 
justified, wrote that Bonhoeffer belonged to the Christian circles who gave a definite 
positive answer in regard to Adolf Hitler. Bonhoeffer, he said, ‘was really a pacifist on the 
basis of his understanding of the gospel. But the fact remains that he did not give a nega- 
tive answer to the question’ (Barth, 1961: 449). 
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Eberhard Bethge wrote that ‘after meeting Lasserre the question of...the biblical 
injunction of peace and of the concrete steps to be taken against warlike impulses never 
left him again’ But he was a ‘conditional pacifist, who never became a thoroughgoing, 
unconditional pacifist, agrundsätzlich Pazifist (Bethge, 2000: 153, 127). 

Similarly, Franz Hildebrandt, a lifelong pacifist and Bonhoeffer’s close friend, is a 
unique witness. When the news of his friend’s death also informed him that Bonhoeffer 
was involved in the conspiracy, he was surprised (Green, 2005: 46). But when later asked 
in an interview about Bonhoeffer’s pacifism he replied: ‘It was never a pacifism unquali- 
fied and held-to in principle’ (Kelley interview, cited in Green, 2015: 208). 

Herbert Jehle—the physicist who attended Bonhoeffer’s lectures in Berlin, visited 
him frequently in London from Cambridge, and also visited him in Finkenwalde—said, 
‘I became a pacifist exclusively through Dietrich! In an interview he consistently spoke 
of Bonhoeffer as a pacifist without qualification (Rasmussen, 2005: 119). But when his 
widow was asked about Jehle’s attitude to Bonhoeffer in the conspiracy, she answered for 
him vigorously and without hesitation: ‘Oh, he had to do it!’ (Green, 2005: 46). In other 
words, Jehle, too, agreed with Bonhoeffer that, in Nazism and Hitler, Bonhoeffer and the 
coup planners faced an ultimate, last-resort situation. 

Willem Visser ‘t Hooft, who became General Secretary of the World Council of 
Churches, reported that in 1939 Bonhoeffer discussed with him whether he should 
register as a conscientious objector in the impending war. To the question of how it came 
about that he became actively involved in the 20 July 1944 plot, Visser ‘t Hooft answered: 
“The very conviction which had made him a man of peace, led him into active resistance’ 
(Zimmermann & Smith, 1966: 194). 

These contemporary witnesses all refer to Bonhoeffer’s ‘pacifism. Bethge and 
Hildebrandt are quick to qualify it. So ‘conditional pacifism’ is probably as good a short 
phrase as any to summarize Bonhoeffer’s position. But unfortunately ‘pacifism does not 
point to the pervasive Christian foundation of his position as does the construct ‘theo- 
logical peace ethic. His peace ethic cannot be understood apart from its Christological, 
scriptural, ecclesial, and doctrinal dimensions. Nor can his attitude to the coup détat 
conspiracy and tyrannicide be understood apart from his theological ethic of free 
responsibility in which it is embedded. Therefore we must combine the two phrases and 
say that Bonhoeffer’s Christian peace ethic was a conditional pacifism. 
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BONHOEFFER AND 
FEMINIST THEOLOGIES 


JENNIFER M. MCBRIDE 


CONSTRUCTIVE readings of Bonhoeffer—those that examine his legacy as a promising 
resource for addressing contemporary challenges facing the church and society—often 
invoke the phrase ‘beyond Bonhoeffer, with Bonhoeffer’ (cf. McBride, 2011: 11-12). 
This maxim acknowledges that fair appropriation demands a careful balance between 
constructive insight—extending the lines of his thinking ‘beyond’ his historical 
context—and authorial intent—thinking ‘with Bonhoeffer by rooting one’s constructive 
analysis within his historical context and the unity of his work as a whole. When it 
comes to his stated views on patriarchy and women, however, feminist theologians 
cannot go along with Bonhoeffer, so to speak, and thus, on the whole, have not engaged 
his work as a resource for their own constructive thinking. This might seem surprising 
to scholars and readers who turn to Bonhoeffer’s theology and ethics precisely as 
resources for engaging social evil and injustice, but have not given much thought to his 
views and assumptions about gender or have excused those views as unfortunate signs 
of the time that have little effect on the rest of his theology. Yet, the utter opposition 
between feminist theologies, which affirm women's varied experience as a necessary and 
authoritative source for theological, biblical, and ethical reflection, and Bonhoeffer’s sexist 
views as outlined below, urges us at the outset to ask how Bonhoeffer could be of any 
use to the wide variety of contemporary feminist thinkers. Three Bonhoeffer scholars— 
Rachel Muers, Lisa Dahill, and Karen Guth—have offered feminist analyses that not 
only draw attention to the incompleteness and inadequacy of traditional readings of 
his theology, but also demonstrate the productive potential for sustained feminist 
engagement with his work. In doing so, they offer a twofold challenge: first, traditional 
Bonhoeffer scholarship is pressed to address his sexism and the ways in which critical 
attention to it opens up genuinely new ways of thinking about issues hitherto ignored; 
and, second, feminist theologies are pressed to consider Bonhoeffer as a rich theological 
resource for a number of shared concerns. These three thinkers offer methods for mutually 
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beneficial engagement that are overlapping yet distinct enough to provide a textured 
and sure foundation for this largely untapped area of Bonhoeffer studies. 


BONHOEFFER’ S STATED VIEWS 
ON PATRIARCHY AND WOMEN 


Naming Bonhoeffer as ‘sexist’ may be jarring for those who revere him as a Protestant 
saint and thus tend to place him beyond reproach (cf. Haynes, 2004; 2010). Popular 
notions of sexism conjure up images of overt discrimination or sexual objectification, 
and, by all accounts, Bonhoeffer did not participate in this dehumanizing conduct 
or present himself as superior to women (Bethge, 1991: 198). Sexism, however, is not 
restricted to interpersonal behaviour. Rather, it refers more broadly to views that 
lock women into predetermined social roles and to the support and maintenance of 
patriarchal practices and conditions that, intentional or not, restrict the agency, 
power, authority, and full potential of women. In this latter sense, Bonhoeffer’s sexism 
comes to light. 

While Bonhoeffer directly states his views on patriarchy and gender relations in a 
limited number of passages, they read as strongly held, yet unexamined, commitments. 
Some of these passages are written as asides that are not adequately integrated into the 
logic of the argument he is presently making, while others are rooted within carefully 
constructed reflection on the importance of hierarchy. In both respects, these passages 
reveal Bonhoeffer’s embedded views and present problems that should not be excused 
or ignored. Since the primary aim of this chapter is to highlight the potential for mutu- 
ally beneficial engagement between Bonhoeffer studies and feminist thought, it is first 
necessary to show why such engagement is a shocking prospect by examining the views 
that have barred feminist theologians from sustained engagement with his work. 
Although these passages have been identified before (van Eyden, 1991; and Dahill, 2013), 
I offer a brief outline of them here in order to make clear just what is at stake for feminist 
theologies and for Bonhoeffer’s theology as a whole. 

Bonhoeffer clearly supports patriarchy. From his first writings to his last, he defends 
the patriarchal ordering of society, the family, and the church as one willed by God, 
established at creation and valid after the fall. In his 1927 dissertation, Sanctorum 
Communio, a seminal text that introduces and establishes humanity’s social existence as 
a central theological category, Bonhoeffer speaks of both ‘the good and necessary’ patri- 
archy that is essential to the created order and patriarchy that is ‘understood as punish- 
ment after the fall by subordinates who protest against God’s good intent (DBWE 1: 97). 
As Dahill writes, “The effect of the fall for him is not to impose patriarchy but only to 
make this divinely created arrangement feel oppressive’ (2013: 57). Marriage and family 
are restored in Christ as subordinates no longer view their state as unjust but preserve 
community by ‘being obedient’ (DBWE 1: 263). 
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In the same text, Bonhoeffer offers a critique of the notion of equality and uses it to 
legitimate patriarchy. He argues that while human beings are equal ‘before God’—by 
which he presumably means that they are loved the same since he argues that this is seen 
‘most clearly’ in the fact that the judgment and grace of Christ’s cross extend to all—as a 
result of human difference, equality before God is ‘completely invisible’ to us and should 
not take the form of ‘egalitarianism’ For the early Bonhoeffer, ‘egalitarianism’ (by which 
he means ‘the communist idea of equality’) is too principled and therefore not rooted in 
concrete existence (DBWE 1: 205). Christian community—for him, “Christ existing as 
church-community —is necessary precisely because of the vast differences of ability and 
social status among human beings (DBWE 1: 206-8); for ‘there are some who are strong 
and others who are weak, some who are honorable and others who are dishonorable, 
some who are, from an ethical and religious perspective, exemplary and others who are 
inferior —an argument that will grow stronger in Bonhoeffer’s writings with the rise of 
Nazi socialism and its attack on those deemed inferior or weak. Referring to human 
dissimilarity, Bonhoeffer says, ‘If this is kept in mind, then... patriarchalism becomes 
immediately apparent. The Christian idea of equality does not allow for an egalitarian- 
ism but indeed only for the acknowledgment of the particular circumstances’ (DBWE 1: 
206-7). Ironically, Bonhoeffer roots a principled defence of patriarchy in the concrete 
dissimilarities of every human being. Through his appeal to patriarchy, he takes an 
otherwise nuanced understanding of the necessity of community given the particular- 
ities of diverse human beings and uses it to essentialize gender. He writes, “Equality 
before God cannot be perceived or demonstrated in any way, nor is it discernible as 
“uniformity”... What was created unequal must be accepted as such, and this, in turn, 
sanctions and introduces the idea of patriarchalism’ (DBWE 1: 205). The christological 
hermeneutic at work in the vast majority of his thought is absent here, buried under the 
weight of the purported order of creation. Demonstrating the priority of the latter over 
the former, Bonhoeffer then writes parenthetically that the ‘same Paul’ who wrote 
Galatians 3:28, ‘in Christ there is neither male nor female, also wrote I Corinthians 14:34, 
“Women should be silent in the churches. For they are not permitted to speak, but should 
be subordinate, as the law also says (DBWE 1: 205). 

That Bonhoeffer affirms patriarchy to the end is seen most explicitly in a wedding 
sermon from the start of his time in prison in May 1943, written for his best friend and 
niece, Eberhard Bethge and Renate Schleicher. Bonhoeffer begins the sermon with a 
beautiful reflection on ‘this-worldliness—a theme that will become one of his most 
celebrated theological contributions, seen mostly clearly in his letters and papers from 
prison. Bonhoeffer begins, 


By saying yes to each other, [a couple has] freely decided to give their whole life a 
new direction. ... Every wedding must in some way resound with the jubilation that 
human beings... have been given such unimaginable freedom and power to take the 
helm of their lives into their own hands. .. . It is not good to speak here all too quickly 
and submissively of God’s will and guidance. ... The path upon which you embark is 
first of all very much that path you have chosen yourselves. (DBWE 8: 82) 
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However, Bonhoeffer quicklylocates this freedom, power, strength, and self-determination 
in a restrictive patriarchal frame. “This is why you yourselves and you alone carry the 
responsibility, he continues. ‘More precisely you, Eberhard, have been given the entire 
responsibility for the success of your undertaking... and you Renate will help your hus- 
band and make it easy for him to bear this responsibility and in doing so will find your 
own happiness’ (DBWE 8: 82). 

Bonhoeffer goes on to devote the longest section of the sermon to an exhortation on 
the patriarchal order of marriage, with appeals to Colossians 3:18-19 and Proverbs 31. 
Bonhoeffer writes, 


[Your home] requires an order, and this order is so important that it is established 
by God himself, since without it everything would be in disarray. In everything you 
are free to establish your home, but in one thing you are bound: the wife is to be 
subject to her husband, and the husband is to love his wife....It is the wife's honor 
to serve the husband, to be his helpmate, as the creation story puts it. 

... Times and conditions are unhealthy when the wifes ambition is to be like the 
husband, and when the husband considers the wife merely a toy of his freedom and 
desire for power. It is the beginning of the disintegration and decay of all the orders 
of human life when the wife’s service is considered a demotion, indeed, an affront to 
her honot.... 

The place to which God has assigned the wife is the home of the husband. .. . It is the 
wifes vocation and happiness to build this world within the world for her husband 
and to be active there. ... ‘Wise are those husbands and wives who understand and 
keep God’s order; ‘foolish’ are those who think they can replace it with another 
order based on their own will and intellect. (DBWE 8: 84-6) 


Although the content of the sermon shocked Renate Bethge—who wrote that she was 
glad that it arrived too late to be used during the ceremony—it corresponds with the 
training Bonhoeffer gave his seminarians. In a course on spiritual care, offered multiple 
times between 1935 and 1939, Bonhoeffer specifies what should be included in a wedding 
sermon: ‘Under the Lordship of God, marriage also should have its order that the man 
in the marriage is the lord while loving his wife and the wife is subservient to her man 
while likewise loving her husband’ (van Eyden, 1991: 200). In a 1938 reflection on 1 
Timothy 2:8-15, Bonhoeffer again says, 


The husband is the head of the woman and the family. He is the priest. He intercedes 
with God for his household. ... Enthusiastic teachings will always strive to convince 
women by holding out a prospect of special rights for them. For Paul the order is 
clear: women share fully in salvation and in truth. But they have another calling 
than the man. The glory of the woman is not to be sought in the public sphere...So 
has God given to woman her vocation in her subordination to her husband. 


Bonhoeffer concludes that ‘this is not simple conservativism, but rather a biblical order’ 
(cited in van Eyden, 1991: 200-1). 
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Bonhoeffer extends this line of thinking into his Fiction, written in prison during the 
last two years of his life. In it, he casts the character Klara as a model of sanctified subor- 
dination. When asked if she would like ‘to be a musician someday’ Klara responds, “No, 
I’ve never thought of it.... Im going to stay home, and someday Id like to marry and 
have a family’ Bonhoeffer writes, “The warmth and simplicity with which Klara said this 
made it clear that she was not speaking of her personal happiness, but her voca- 
tion....[She was] untorn by any inner dissatisfaction. ... This was not one of those half 
emancipated women... running around showing off her virtue and perfection as a 
living reproach to everyone else. She was born to be a mother’ (DBWE 7: 137-8). Renate 
Bethge argues that the notion of the (upper class) home—and the strong and intelligent 
women who tend to it—took on increasing importance for Bonhoeffer during the Nazi 
resistance and while in prison. She writes, 


The woman who listens, who gives advice, who radiates a sense of humor, who 
knows literature, who is quick...in her judgment, who is well informed and aware 
of the problems of the world... [was] especially important during the Nazi period. 
They discussed problems, gave support and also were able to unobtrusively set up 
hours of pleasure and relief in their homes for family and friends, even in hard 
times. So Bonhoeffer wrote from prison, ‘most people have forgotten nowadays 
what a home can mean, though some of us have come to realize it as never before. It 
is a kingdom of its own in the midst of the world, a stronghold amidst life’s storm 
and stresses, a refuge, even a sanctuary. (R. Bethge, 1991: 95) 


Notably, Bonhoeffer does not view women as deficient; indeed, in his 1932 theological 
exposition of Genesis in Creation and Fall, he does not depict Eve as inferior to Adam or 
uniquely blameworthy. Rather, Bonhoeffer unabashedly claims that the great gifts of 
intellect, discernment, and strength—characteristic of his female relatives—are to be 
used for the sole purpose of supporting men: this is their singular ‘vocation’ and ‘happi- 
ness. Thus, for Bonhoeffer, women are not, like men, separate persons with a variety of 
vocations that they discover in their unfolding relationships with God and other human 
beings, but are indistinguishable members of a homogenous group with a standardized 
vocation of subordination. This reveals, Dahill argues, Bonhoeffer’s ‘curious incapacity’ 
to apply to women the ‘distinctive features’ of his own understanding of discipleship 
(Dahill, 2013: 68). 

Bonhoeffer’s most substantive legitimation of patriarchy occurs in Ethics where 
he reinforces the hierarchal character of marriage through his notion of the divine 
mandates. Bonhoeffer identifies four mandates in scripture—work/culture, marriage, 
government, and church—as forms of earthly life that make concrete the reality of 
God’s love for the world as they exercise their respective functions in the penultimate 
realm. The mandates are divinely willed tasks or commissions based in the reality 
revealed in Jesus Christ that the world has been accepted, judged, and reconciled to 
God. Bonhoeffer tries to guard against a static understanding of them as ‘determined 
forms of being’ or ‘orders’ that would readily sanction an existing status quo. Instead, 
he uses the more dynamic language of ‘tasks’ and, as he struggles to revise Martin 
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Luther’s ‘kingdoms’ and ‘estates’ and Emil Brunner’ ‘orders of creation’ (language 
abused to bolster Nazi authority), he notes that ‘mandates’ is a provisional term in his 
developing framework. 

Nevertheless, the mandates are problematic for feminist theologians because they 
necessitate hierarchal power relations. Bonhoeffer writes, “Within the domain of the 
mandates, God's authorization has thus designated an irrevocable above and below.... 
God’s commandment always seeks to encounter human beings within an earthly rela- 
tionship of authority, within an order that is clearly determined by above and below 
(DBWE 6: 391). The bearer of the mandate is, like Christ, a vicarious representative who 
takes responsibility for others in that particular earthly domain and, as a result of his 
‘objective position’ in the world, stands in authority over others: the parent to the child, 
the master to the servant, the teacher to the student, the governing authority to the sub- 
ject, and the preacher to the parish. As Muers argues, these responsible relationships 
that are socially constructed as asymmetrical are also gendered. As we have seen, 
Bonhoeffer clearly states that the man has authority and responsibility in the patriarchal 
family; now, too, the master, teacher, ruler, and preacher—all clearly male in his social 
and historical setting—have authority based on their ‘objective’ status in society 
(Muers, 2010: 35). Bonhoeffer recognizes the potential for abuse in hierarchal relation- 
ships—that those in positions above others may exploit their authority—but he equates 
the danger and frequency of that abuse with ‘abuse’ by those who are in positions ‘below 
others (DBWE 6: 391-3). Bonhoeffer argues that abuse from below happens when being 
subordinate is considered unjust and discriminatory. As Dahill observes, within this 
hierarchal pattern, ‘resistance to injustice becomes itself the mark of sin among those 
“below” (2013: 60). Muers argues that hierarchal relationships are neither problematic 
for Bonhoeffer nor is his affirmation of them easily overcome since he is writing ‘within 
the context of Nazi Gleichschaltung—the leveling out of all social distinctions in order to 
make everyone equally subordinate to the totalitarian state. Muers points to the irony 
that his ‘desire to recognize difference—and to resist the form of equality that totalitar- 
ianism demanded—made it easier for Bonhoeffer to accept and even celebrate relation- 
ships of subordination’ (Muers, 2010: 35-6). 

Finally, Bonhoeffer’s understanding of patriarchy and gender assumes male nor- 
mativity, which he expresses in explicit and implicit ways throughout his corpus. For 
example, in his seminary teaching on marriage, Bonhoeffer claims that women who 
pursue public vocations are striving not for civil or human rights but for ‘special rights’ — 
special relative to the male norm. In Discipleship, Bonhoeffer demonstrates his andro- 
centrism in the section on adultery entitled “Woman, a heading that clearly presumes a 
heterosexual male readership even though female students were present at Finkenwalde 
and women were leaders in Confessing Church congregations—the two institutions 
that comprised the book’s primary audience. 

Together Muers, Dahill, and Guth critically attend to each of these problematic views 
on patriarchy and gender while providing a foundation for productive feminist engage- 
ment with Bonhoeffer’s thought. 
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METHODS FOR SUSTAINED ENGAGEMENT 


In Keeping Gods Silence, Rachel Muers draws equally on Bonhoeffer and feminist 
thought to construct an ethic of communication that challenges patterns often at work 
in the academy, church, and society. Distorted patterns of communication, she argues, 
produce a “war of words” or ‘cacophonies of competing voices —rival monologues that 
try to ‘seize and maintain control and, in doing so, obstruct the formation of genuinely 
new insight (Muers, 2004: 3, 13). Muers offers an ethic of communication rooted in an 
alternative theology concerned with God’s own communicative pattern. Although Muers’ 
intent is not to articulate a method for sustained engagement between Bonhoeffer 
studies and feminist theologies, her constructive ethic serves as a method for mutually 
beneficial engagement between the two. 

Muers argues that our distorted patterns of communication arise from an over- 
emphasis on speech, grounded in the dualistic assumption that speech and silence are 
opposites, i.e. that silence is the absence of speech and therefore not a communicative 
activity. The lack of mutual engagement between Bonhoeffer studies and feminist 
theologies exemplifies this distorted pattern of communication. On the one hand, 
Muers appreciates the role that contemporary feminist thought has played in criticizing 
the priority of speech in Christian theology by exposing the ways in which traditional 
appeals to the Word of God or God as speaker have been used to silence and oppress 
women and other non-dominant groups. Bonhoeffer’s appeal to the Bible as he states his 
views on women and patriarchy, for example, serves to silence the insights and contri- 
butions of women. Bonhoeffer scholars have then perpetuated this silence by ignoring 
the entire body of feminist theology. On the other hand, Muers observes that feminist 
thought on the whole continues to assume a ‘dichotomous division’ between speech and 
silence when seeking to overcome the act of being silenced (Muers, 2004: 15). The ten- 
dency in feminist theology is to attribute agency to speech which then ‘leaves the 
silenced ones with no choice but to enter a battle of competing voices, and to become 
complicit in the silencing of others’ (2004: 49). Feminist theologians tend then to try to 
overcome this oppressive silence through a ‘reimposition of authoritative speech’ that 
closes off communication and dismisses the theological contributions of traditional fig- 
ures like Bonhoeffer (2004: 221). Muers offers a corrective to this distorted pattern of 
communication by demonstrating how a listening silence can rightly be understood to 
be ‘active, creative, politically and ethically significant, and in some aspects thinkable as 
prior to speech within a communicative relationship’ (2004: 49). 

Muers performs the ethic for which she argues, listening to both feminist theologies 
and the theology of Bonhoeffer in a manner that does not reduce them to rivals but 
instead gives rise to constructive insight only achieved by bringing them into a communi- 
cative relationship. Muers first attends to feminist theologian Nelle Morton's concept of 
‘hearing one another to speech, a phrase that reveals how a listening silence may be a ‘first 
cause’ that gives rise to speech and insight otherwise unattainable (Muers, 2004: 49-50). 
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Muers argues that hearing another to speech is a communicative act of silence whereby 
the one who hears does not try to seize or shut down the speech of the one who is heard 
but rather, while respecting their freedom and integrity, ‘holds utterances...open for 
further acts of hearing’ (Muers, 2004: 20). 

Muers argues that Morton's concern envelops not only the ethical act of hearing one 
another to speech but also the theological possibility that ‘God hears us to speech, 
although the latter has yet to be explored by feminist theologians (Muers, 2004: 51). In 
order to name God as one who listens, indeed, as a God who hears human beings to 
speech beyond our own defences and limitations, Muers turns to Bonhoeffer’s 
Christology, since reflections on the theology and ethics of silence are present through- 
out Bonhoeffer’s corpus. As Muers says, Bonhoeffer was ‘thinking about what it means 
for the Word of God to be silent, about what Christian practices of silence can mean, and 
about what ethics of communication were appropriate to a political situation dominated 
by a single voice. Bonhoeffer’s theology provides Muers a starting point for a 
Christological interpretation of silence (Muers, 2004: 16-17). 

Muers proposes that the silence of God is the silence of a listener. She roots this claim 
in Bonhoeffer’s theology of the resurrection and argues that the resurrection is God’s 
hearing of God’s own incarnate Word, which is silenced in the world through the 
crucifixion. In hearing God’s incarnate and crucified Word, God not only legitimates 
God's Word but also, through it, hears all of creation. While respecting the integrity of 
the world, God’s listening silence makes ‘room for new speech to occur thereby hearing 
‘the world into new possibilities’ (Muers, 2004: 119, 18). Since God is both the one who 
hears and the one who is heard, the human activity of keeping silence participates in an 
act that is central to God’s own being. This Christological interpretation (in which God 
is both listener and speaker) does not then promote a ‘counter logos’ in which silence 
usurps the place of speech but a ‘reconciled logos’ in which silence and speech corre- 
spond to one another, fostering transformations between the hearer and the one being 
heard ‘that cannot be anticipated in advance’ (Muers, 2004: 179, 219). Her claim that 
God hears God’s Word in the resurrection grants the human activity of listening sub- 
stantial theological validity and import and holds speakers accountable to God’s com- 
municative pattern. God's listening silence hears human beings to courageous speech 
and then grants speakers the responsibility patiently to hear others to speech. 

What this means for a method of sustained engagement between Bonhoeffer 
studies and feminist theologies is this: the two may seek to hold each other’s ‘texts 
open for further acts of hearing’ listening for possibilities of encounter that will lead to 
necessary insights otherwise unavailable to either of them (Muers, 2004: 20). Muers 
writes, ‘I try, in my discussion, to listen to the silences in Bonhoeffer’s texts and in the 
other texts I read. Thus I pay particular attention in my reading to little-developed 
claims that appear to counterbalance or contradict what is said elsewhere; to statements 
the significance is never made apparent, and to unfinished or fragmentary discussions: 
The texts’ gaps or blind spots need not lead to condemnation of the author because they 
become the vehicle for more nuanced theological exploration. Muers says that although 
she does ‘identify points at which the “silences” in Bonhoeffer’s theology open it up to 
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criticism—particularly from the perspective of the feminist thinkers to whom I also 
listen—and vice versa, her primary aim is ‘to use the silences as occasions, not for the 
condemnation or defense of the author, but for listening to the texts in a way that takes 
them “beyond” themselves. The central gaps or blind spots she identifies in the texts are, 
for Muers, ‘signs’ of God’s own ‘responsible listening’ (Muers, 2004: 16-17). In other 
words, they are a divine invitation to listen not only to the author’s original intent but 
also for the way in which the ideas may have a trajectory of their own, sparking genu- 
inely new insight that the author alone could not have anticipated or produced.’ 

In Reading from the Underside of Selfhood: Bonhoeffer and Spiritual Formation, Lisa 
Dahill hears Bonhoeffer to speech precisely in the way Muers describes by reading him 
‘against the grain’ (Dahill, 2009: 4). Dahill is concerned with the primacy Bonhoeffer 
gives to the ‘other’ at the expense of the ‘self, particularly the way he associates the self 
only with sin and identifies an ethical orientation toward the other as the definitive mark 
of mature spiritual formation. In Sanctorum Communio, for example, Bonhoeffer 
speaks starkly of ‘the “totally claimless I” and “the absolute demands of the You” (DBWE 
1: 54). Dahill examines Bonhoeffer’s notion of the self and shows that throughout his 
writings das Selbst is an ‘unequivocally negative term’ for Bonhoeffer that stands in con- 
trast to his more positive and nuanced use of the human being (der Mensch), the indi- 
vidual (der Einzelne), the person (die Person), and even the I or ego (das Ich) 
(Dahill, 2009: 49). Bonhoeffer consistently criticizes self-love, self-knowledge, and self- 
reflection as sinful and selfish preoccupations and affirms self-denial and self-surrender 
as central to discipleship. Since he locates the problem of sin in the self, ‘salvation must 
by definition come outside of oneself’, not only in the form of the incarnate God but also 
in the form of the human other. Dahill writes, ‘Bonhoeffer seems throughout his life 
largely unable to conceive of the possibility that the claims of the self might ever out- 
weigh those of the other; for him the other as demand and gift always has absolute and 
transcendent priority’ (Dahill, 2009: 57). 

Rooted in conformation to Jesus Christ as ‘the human being for others’ Bonhoeffer’s 
other-centred ethic is one of the most celebrated aspects of his theology, especially when 
read in light of his resistance to social evil on behalf of ‘the outcasts, the suspects, the 
maltreated, the powerless, the oppressed and reviled’ in Nazi Germany (DBWE 8: 52). 
While affirming the place for an other-oriented ethic, especially for privileged Christians 
who would otherwise remain disconnected from the damaging effects of social evil, 
Dahill introduces a central concern in feminist thought, namely the way in which a 
one-sided, self-sacrificial ethic has consistently been used to harm and oppress women. 


* For a more pointed critique of Bonhoeffer, see Muers’ essay on the legacies of Bonhoeffer and 
Martin Luther King Jr. for Christian social thought (Muers, 2010). Here Muers employs her method of 
‘neither condemning nor excusing’ but ‘remembering’ Bonhoeffer’s sexism as she examines how it influ- 
ences his assumptions about leadership within community. In doing so, she examines how Bonhoeffer’s 
sexism ‘can be linked to aspects of [his] thought not immediately concerned with gender relations’ (33). 
Likewise, Muers criticizes the way contemporary readers tend to appeal to Bonhoeffer as a single male 
authority while ignoring the work of resistance carried out by women in the pews of Confessing Church 
congregations. For a further critique of the ‘lone male authority figure’ see Guth, 2015. 
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As Korean feminist theologian Chung Hyun Kyung said at the 1996 International 
Bonhoeffer Congress, 


Let’s think about ‘Women for others: ...“Women for others’ doesn’t give me any new 
theological imperative or inspiration... that is what we women have been doing for 
the last five thousand years of patriarchal history. ... For some of us who were colon- 
ized in our body, mind, and spirit by the oppressive forces of sexism, racism, class- 
ism, and cultural imperialism, it seems we have to unlearn ‘Women for others’ for a 
while and relearn “Women for herself first, then for others and for her community 
by choice. (Kyung, 1997: 15) 


Like Kyung, Dahill suspects that Bonhoeffer’s other-centred ethic not only results from 
his Christology but also is a product of his ‘gendered conditioning and social location. 
By his own admission, Bonhoeffer struggles with a dominating ego, and so personal 
transformation happens for him by attending to the demands and needs of the other. 
Because his understanding of the relationship between self and other arises from his 
gendered perspective, universalizing his claims—as Bonhoeffer scholarship and 
Bonhoeffer’s own writings tend to do—promotes an ethic that harms women and 
undermines their spiritual growth, particularly women who are most vulnerable to the 
degradation of the self. 

Dahill examines Bonhoeffer’s writings on spiritual formation from the particular 
perspective of women in abusive relationships since ‘they represent a pole of human 
experience profoundly different from Bonhoeffer’s own’ and thus offer the ‘greatest 
possibility of critique’ for his views on self-denial and self-sacrifice (Dahill, 2009: 9). 
Her aim is to retrieve Bonhoeffer’s writings on spiritual formation for the broadest pos- 
sible audience, given that his works are read well beyond the academy and that women 
in abusive relationships belong to every stratum of the church and society. Dahill argues 
that these women show the limits of Bonhoeffer’s thinking on the self. 

Nevertheless, once his understanding of the self is properly contextualized and 
interpreted in light of his privileged and gendered social location, Dahill shows that 
Bonhoeffer’s thinking may be useful even for women who have suffered abuse. To do so, 
she turns to feminist psychology to examine how men and women are socialized into 
gender identities and develop dominant and submissive selves, respectively. As Jessica 
Benjamin and Carol Gilligan demonstrate through empirical studies of girls and adoles- 
cents, gender dynamics in infancy and early childhood...shape both girls and boys into 
self-perpetuating patterns of submission and domination, which mirror and reinforce 
‘the broader patriarchal shape of society’ (Dahill, 2009: 132). Drawing also on feminist 
theologian Catherine Keller’s terminology, Dahill refers to ‘separative selfhood’ of trad- 
itionally socialized men, which materializes in assumed independence and ‘excessive’ 
boundaries that protect men’s autonomous desires and plans from the demands and 
complex needs of others. Conversely, she describes the traditionally socialized female as 
a ‘soluble’ self that has inadequate boundaries and thus tends to ‘dissolve emotionally 
and devotionally into the other’ (Dahill, 2009: 12-14). The two are linked in that female 
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devotion and self-sacrifice ensures that the details of men’s lives will be attended to 
behind the scenes; female socialization, in other words, bolsters men’s mistaken view of 
their own autonomy. In contrast, healthy human development requires mutuality and a 
balance between ‘self-assertion and recognition of the other as a separate subject’ 
(Dahill, 2009: 120, 136). 

Bonhoeffer wrote from the perspective of a dominating and separative self. His early 
writing in Sanctorum Communio and Act and Being and several lectures and papers 
speak, with autobiographical echoes, of the pain of a lonely, isolated, self-enclosed sub- 
ject. Building on Clifford Green’s study of the ‘autobiographical dimension’ of 
Bonhoeffer’s theology, Dahill writes, ‘Bonhoeffer is writing a self-implicating spiritual- 
ity from a perspective of patriarchal dominance. ... He charts the path of escape by grace 
from within a male socialization that, at its extreme, issues in violation and abuse’ 
(Dahill, 2009: 67-9). Bonhoeffer experiences the pain and understands the problem of a 
dominating self, yet, as Dahill argues, because he does not view patriarchy as a problem 
‘but as God's will for himself, families, and society, he is unable to link his analysis to the 
actual social-psychic roots he deplores. Likewise, ‘because he fails to see the corre- 
sponding patterns of submission as a problem but views them as a natural state of affairs 
for women (and all those in a subservient social position), he considers their ego prob- 
lems to be the same as his own’—female resistance to submission as a fault of the domin- 
ant self (2009: 171). By placing Bonhoeffer’s writings on spiritual formation in 
conversation with feminist research on the formation of gender identity, Dahill not only 
provides a hermeneutical lens for criticizing Bonhoeffer’s views on patriarchy, she also 
draws his own powerful insights on the dominating self into this critique. 

Dahill’s contextualized reading of gender invites us to read Bonhoeffer against the 
grain and make a redemptive move that corresponds to his. Recognizing rich and 
unique resources for healing and liberation in other areas of Bonhoeffer’s thought, 
Dahill ‘holds utterances open for further acts of hearing’—to use Muers’ words above— 
by reading Bonhoeffer against himself. While maintaining her criticism of Bonhoeffer’s 
negative view of the self, she substitutes ‘self’ for ‘other’ and vice versa in key passages 
and, in doing so, finds ‘previously problematic material coming alive in startling 
new ways (2009: 4). This retrieval is then useful for a wide range of women and other 
persons who struggle with soluble selfhood and unhealthy submission. 

Dahill’s contribution encompasses more, though, than her reading-against-the-grain 
methodology. Her attention to the particularities of social location also has broader 
implications than she suggests for reading with the grain of his thinking. Dahill recog- 
nizes that those who share Bonhoeffer’s privileged location will get the most out of his 
attempt to turn away from the dominating self toward the other. An intersectional her- 
meneutic—championed first by black feminist and Womanist scholars—that combines 
gender, race, and class analyses recognizes that some women may find themselves right 
in the middle of Bonhoeffer’s struggle with the dominant self, particularly white women 
whose racialized identity forms them into autonomous separative selves in relation to 
women of colour. In this regard, Bonhoeffer’s writings on the relation between the self 
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and other and on Jesus as the person for others may be a resource for privileged women 
confronting the deforming effects of living in cultures rooted in white supremacy.” 

Dahill names a number of liberating aspects in Bonhoeffer’s writings on spiritual for- 
mation for the dominating self that serve as internal critiques in her study, areas in 
Bonhoeffer’s theology that may be developed to affirm the self in particular and that coun- 
ter Bonhoeffer’s problematic views on gender in general. These include his overlapping 
commitments to individualized personhood, ethics as discernment, Christ as mediator, 
concreteness and particularity, relationality and community, this-worldliness and the 
multidimensional character of life, as well as his rejection of universal principles and his 
preference for the actual or real over the abstract or ideal. Although there is not space here 
to develop each of these, by ‘amplifying’ these themes and drawing them out as internal 
criticisms, Dahill, like Muers, continues to hear Bonhoeffer to speech, first by examining 
the contributions he makes and then by suggesting ways ‘these motifs point forward in 
directions Bonhoeffer himself did not (yet or fully) realize’ (Dahill, 2009: 195-6). 

For example, throughout his life, Bonhoeffer speaks of Jesus Christ as the mediator of 
reality and the boundary between persons. ‘He is the mediator; Bonhoeffer writes in 
Discipleship, ‘not only between God and human persons, but also between person and 
person, and between person and reality (DBWE 4: 94). The implications for this in 
human relationship are seen most clearly in Life Together where he writes, “Within the 
spiritual community there is never, in any way whatsoever, an “immediate” relationship 
of one to another. There is ‘no direct access, no ‘forcing the other into one’s own sphere 
of power and influence’ because ‘Christ stands between me and others. Christian love 
must therefore ‘respect the other as the boundary that Christ establishes between us. 
Bonhoeffer’s concern is for the freedom of the person ‘to be Christ’s’ and that ‘the weak’ 
are not overcome by ‘the strong. Although he mentions these concerns when he espouses 
female submission and speaks of other hierarchal relationships of responsibility, 
Bonhoeffer is unable to see that his principled call for female submission is itself 
already a disavowal of that freedom and a manifestation of unmediated dominance—of 
loving others ‘not as free persons, but as those whom it binds to itself? (DBWE 5: 41-4). 
For Dahill, Bonhoeffer’s motif of Christ as mediator serves not only as an internal criti- 
cism of his principled call for female subordination but also as a resource for women 
in abuse who need theological grounding for clear boundaries that defend the self 
against aggressors. 

Dahill further argues that Bonhoeffer’s principled defence of patriarchy and female 
subordination directly contradicts his ground-breaking insistence that Christian ethics 
is not comprised of a priori knowledge and universal principles that can be generally 
applied to any situation. Rather, Christian ethics necessitates conforming to Christ 
and then discerning the will of God in the concrete moment in accordance with reality. 


> In Christianity and Social Systems, Rosemary Radford Ruether shows the historical connection 
between patriarchy and systems of racial injustice. We would do well to keep this connection in mind 
when critically examining Bonhoeffer’s affirmation of patriarchy (see Ruether, 2009: 25-57). 
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“The will of God; he writes in Ethics, ‘is not a system of rules that are fixed from the outset, 
but always new and different in each life circumstance. This is why it is necessary to discern 
again and again what the will of God is. Heart, intellect, observation, and experience 
must work together in this discernment’ (DBWE 6: 321). Discerning the will of God in 
the concrete moment requires, for Bonhoeffer, a commitment to this-worldliness—not 
only to living completely in the messiness of the fallen world but also to embracing the 
goods of this life. Dahill specifically utilizes Bonhoeffer’s theology of this-worldliness— 
including the call to embrace earthly blessing—as a resource for validating self-investment 
and for further challenging Bonhoeffer’s one-sided view of the self. She astutely argues 
that investment in others requires investment in oneself, something that Bonhoeffer 
experienced but seemed to be unaware of. Dahill writes, “Bonhoeffer took completely 
for granted the fact that his life was invested in’ and that this is what allowed him to be 
there for others as a leader, teacher, and scholar. For Dahill, self-investment is expansive 
and generative, benefitting both the other and the self, in a way that self-sacrifice is not. 
Attention to the self need not be selfish as Bonhoeffer fears, because it ‘makes possible an 
investment that does not drain life but expands it’ (Dahill, 2009: 215-16). 

In her article, “To See From Below: Dietrich Bonhoeffer’s Mandates and Feminist 
Ethics, Karen Guth identifies a number of the internal criticisms named above and 
directly shows how these themes resonate and overlap with central feminist convictions. 
Guth offers a feminist revision of Bonhoeffer’s mandates focused on marriage and 
argues that feminists are ‘well placed to critique and reconstruct Bonhoeffer’s account’ 
given the ‘structural connections’ and ‘striking similarities’ between feminist ethics and 
Bonhoeffer’s thought. She first names two of his ‘own best insights’ that counter his own 
account of the marriage mandate: his consistently Christocentric ethics and his late con- 
cern that those who are deprived of rights be granted justice in this world. The latter, 
Guth argues, warrants criticism of Bonhoeffer’s mandates ‘when the orders... contrib- 
ute to injustice’ (Guth, 2013: 135). Guth then utilizes six shared themes or ‘points of con- 
vergence’ between Bonhoeffer’s thought and feminist theologies for her feminist 
revision of the mandates: (1) emphasis on particular contexts over universal givens; (2) 
the inclusion of emotion and experience in moral reasoning; (3) the need for epistemic 
humility when speaking of God’s commands; (4) rejection of dualisms in favour of the 
unity of life; (5) a relational ethic that emphasizes mutuality and interdependence; and 
(6) affirmation of the polyphony of life. The shared theme of humility, for example, finds 
traction in Guth’s feminist revision as it calls attention first to Bonhoeffer’s own concern 
about the human potential for distortion when speaking of the command of God and 
then to the way in which ‘Bonhoeffer falls into the very trap he identifies, since his 
expression of the marriage mandate ‘reflects the cultural norms of his social location? 
(Guth, 2013: 138). Bonhoeffer offers a ground-breaking Christological argument about 
the unity of life that prohibits dualisms, yet, as Guth observes, this does ‘not prevent him 
from embracing a dualism that regards females as subordinate to males and assigns men 
and women to public and private realms, respectively’ (Guth, 2013: 139). The shared 
themes of epistemic humility and non-duality then serve as internal criticisms of his 
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dualistic understanding of gender and ofthe hierarchal power structure ofthe marriage 
mandate, which ends up construing female subordination and sacrifice as a command 
of God. 

By highlighting these and the other structural similarities between Bonhoeffer’s 
theology and feminist ethics, Guth offers ‘a collaborative approach to Christian ethics’ 
that seeks out ‘unlikely conversation partners. More strongly, she argues that the 
mandates ‘demand feminist correction’ (Guth, 2013: 132, 148) by interlocutors equipped 
to notice the way the mandates ‘enlist divine sanction for unjust human structures, 
circumscribe human agency, and solidify hierarchal power relations’ (Guth, 2013: 134). 
Like Muers, Guth’s method reflects the reality that our best insights are discovered in 
community and that diverse schools of thought need to be engaged with one another 
given their limited perspectives. Specifically, Guth turns to Bonhoeffer scholar Robin 
Lovins constructive account of the mandates as ‘contexts of responsibility —forums 
that ‘host a variety of discussions about the human good’ relative to each sphere of life— 
and to Kathryn Tanner’s notion of a ‘genuine community of argument’ to reinterpret 
the mandates as ‘contexts for genuine communities of argument. Tanner argues that 
Christian identity consists of shared concerns (if applied to the mandates, shared con- 
cern for culture/work, marriage, government, and church) but not shared agreement 
about their content and meaning. Guth writes, “Using this framework, the mandate of 
marriage would be less about defining authority structures and defined roles than about 
hosting conversations about the purpose and goods of marriage’ (Guth, 2013: 142-3). 
When Christian identity is defined by participation in discussions about Christian 
meaning, space is opened up for the inclusion of marginalized voices from a variety of 
social locations and for mutual correction among diverse Christians. “The result, Guth 
argues, ‘is a reconstruction of Bonhoeffer’s concept [of the mandates] that resists rather 
than reinforces injustice’ (Guth, 2013: 148). 


CHRISTOLOGY: AN OPPORTUNITY 
FOR MUTUAL CORRECTION 


Because a genuine community of argument requires mutual correction and insight, 
Guth suggests at the end of her essay that Bonhoeffer scholarship explore the way his 
thought may challenge, expand, or nuance facets of feminist theological thinking. 
Muers, Dahill, and Guth have already shown that, when placed in conversation 
with feminist theologies, the primary contributions of Bonhoeffer’s thought are 
Christological in nature. Indeed, scholars agree that the whole of Bonhoeffer’s theology 
may be understood as Christology (cf. Feil, 1985: 59-98). Feminist theologians, on the 
other hand, have tended to be suspicious of Christological discourse because of ‘the 
problematic nature of the doctrine itself, which leaves them vulnerable to the criticism 
that they reduce theology to ethics and depend on sources that are not particularly 
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Christian (Grant, 1989: 63). Christology is problematic for a variety of feminist theologians 
because it often consists of metaphysical or theoretical thinking about Christ that 
ignores the life and ministry of Jesus of Nazareth and that is disconnected from living 
faith. A focus on Christ’s salvific work on the cross can not only diminish the theological 
significance of the incarnation, it can also glorify suffering. Of particular concern to 
Womanist theologians is the substitutionary role Jesus plays in dominant atonement 
theories given the history of black female surrogacy (Williams, 2002: 60-83). Moreover, 
the use of this doctrine historically and today to deny women agency and leadership in 
the church and society has become a stumbling block for feminist engagement. Some 
feminist theologians have countered the doctrine’s misuse by demonstrating that the 
significance of Jesus is not that he was male but that he was human—the human being 
who embodied the new humanity—while others have disregarded the doctrine 
altogether (Grant, 1989: 219-20; Ruether, 1983: 137). 

In his own way, Bonhoeffer shares these concerns and his Christology provides 
generative resources for addressing each of the problems above. For him, Christology 
becomes a mode or pattern of thinking. Bonhoeffer’s creative and constructive way of 
thinking Christologically expands what counts as Christology and serves as a model 
and resource for grounding feminist convictions in Christological modes of thinking. 

Bonhoeffer takes the Chalcedonian definition of Jesus as fully God and fully human 
as a given, but like feminist theologians, he has little patience with the ‘how’ question 
that leads to metaphysical speculation. In order to avoid turning Christ into an idea or 
ideology detached from the concrete humanity of Jesus, Bonhoeffer focuses solely on 
the relational question— Who are you?—as he attends to the interconnection of Jesus's 
person and work (DBWE 12: 300-10).° 

Like feminist theologies, Bonhoeffer’s Christology and soteriology take seriously 
Jesus as presented in the Gospels, including his teaching in the Sermon on the Mount, 
but they also retain classical concepts rooted in Paul’s letters that feminists tend to 
dismiss. Specifically, Bonhoeffer’s theology centres on Jesus Christ as the vicarious rep- 
resentative of humanity rather than Christ as the vicarious substitute. In doing so, his 
Christology avoids some of the problematic aspects of substitutionary atonement, like 
Jesus as surrogate, and so can provide a link between classical theories and feminist or 
liberationist theologies. Specifically, Jesus is the representative of humanity in his 
incarnation, crucifixion, and resurrection. In the incarnation all of humanity has been 
accepted; through the crucifixion all of humanity has been judged; and through the res- 
urrection all of humanity has been reconciled to God. By focusing on Jesus as the repre- 
sentative of humanity, Bonhoeffer makes human participation in Christs completed 
work central to how salvation unfolds in this life. Whereas substitutionary atonement 
tends to make human beings passive recipients of salvation—displacing or diminishing 
human agency—Bonhoeffer’s focus on vicarious representative action includes within it 
the human capacity to participate in Jesus’ already accomplished work (McBride, 2017: 


° This paragraph is a partial response to a brief and undeveloped critique Grant makes in relation to 
Bonhoeffer’s 1933 Christology lectures (Grant, 1989: 79). 
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163-5). The language of representation makes human participation and agency a central 
theological category in a way that aligns with feminist concerns. 

More generally, the primacy Bonhoeffer gives to the incarnation, his basic insistence 
on the interrelation of the incarnation, crucifixion, and resurrection, and his focus on 
personal and communal conformation to the incarnate, crucified, and resurrected Jesus, 
all serve to fund continued, constructive, Christological thinking. Like feminist theologies, 
Bonhoeffer never attributes the significance of the incarnation to Jesus’ male identity. 
Rather, the profundity of the incarnation lies in Jesus’ solidarity with real human beings. 
Jesus is the real human being who ‘experienced in his body the essence of the real’ and 
thus is in solidarity with all human beings who navigate the complexity and messiness of 
this-worldly existence, whether the privileged called to take responsibly for social sin 
and injustice, or the oppressed, whose task might be, as Womanist theologians remind 
us, attending to their own survival (DBWE 6: 263; cf. Williams, 2002: 20-2). For 
Bonhoeffer, the crucifixion is God’s ‘No!’ to anything that distorts human flourishing, 
and so is in the service of God's ‘Yes!’ to healing and this-worldly redemption. Being 
conformed to the crucified Christ includes suffering for others, and Bonhoeffer speaks 
of this in a way that fits with feminist revisions of sufferings’ theological significance, i.e. 
by conceiving of suffering as the result of a life of resistance or as a risk taken when strug- 
gling to overcome injustice (cf. Crysdale, 1999: 53-5; Hopkins, 1995: 53-6). Although 
Bonhoeffer’s fragmentary prison writings are vulnerable to the criticism that he, too, 
glorifies suffering, a close reading of his theology as a whole demonstrates that, like 
feminist theologies, Bonhoeffer construes Jesus’s suffering on the cross as a dynamic 
act—God choosing to be a co-sufferer in solidarity with fallen human beings. In this 
reading, suffering is not the desired effect of Jesus’s mission but the logical culmination 
of love incarnated in a fallen world. 


CONCLUSION 


Muers, Dahill, and Guth provide robust, overlapping methods for mutually beneficial 
engagement between Bonhoeffer scholarship and feminist theologies. Upon this foun- 
dation, there is vast potential for exploration. There is room to examine further how 
Bonhoeffer’s sexism and commitment to patriarchy influences aspects of his writings 
that do not directly address gender. There is room to develop the shared themes men- 
tioned above and to discover other points of convergence yet to be named. There is room 
to explore how Bonhoeffer’s Christology might be a generative, constructive resource 
for a wide variety of feminist theologies. Finally, there is room to read Bonhoeffer with 
audiences often ignored by traditional theological discourse, like women in prison or 
women suffering other kinds of abuse, and to discover through their insights the limits 
and possibilities of his thought for the concrete realities we face today.* 


* For an example of reading Bonhoeffer alongside and after being with women in prison, see 
McBride, 2017. 
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REGGIE L. WILLIAMS 


Racism was a distinguishing feature of the governing political body during Bonhoeffer’s 
final years of life, ministry, and activism. Although the phenomenon itself is much older, 
the word racism came into common usage in the 1930s as a means to describe the spec- 
tacle of Nazi behaviour towards Jews in Hitler’s Germany (Fredrickson, 2002: 5). Hitler's 
government championed a vision of a renewed German empire, post-World War I, 
fuelled by a racist fantasy of German Herrenrasse, a pure-blood Aryan master race. This 
was the telos of lingering devotion to the völkisch ideal of an historic, ascendant Nordic 
race, worked out in correspondence with the history of Western racial choreography. 
Jewish people were a collective antagonist in this Nazi narrative of the heroic, pure- 
blood Volk. From the vélkisch point of view the ideal human type was Aryan, the 
embodiment of superior culture and civilization (cf. Graf, 2003: 79-80). 

Bonhoeffer himself was the image of the ideal Aryan man; he was white with blond 
hair and blue eyes, tall, with an athletic build (cf. Bethge, 2000: xvii-xviii). According to 
volkisch logic, his physical traits were indicators of natural ascendancy in culture and 
intelligence. He enjoyed high culture and fine clothes. He was a trained classical pianist, 
was well educated, a Protestant Christian, and he came from wealth. The Nazis’ wishful 
dream (Wunschtraum) of a völkisch empire was to be populated with people like Dietrich 
Bonhoeffer. 

But Bonhoeffer became a traitor to the Nazi government that had fetishized his 
human type. He fundamentally opposed the Nazi vision of an ideal community, choos- 
ing instead to emphasize real encounters, with real people. For Bonhoeffer, idealized 
humanity was an obstacle to encounters with the incarnate Christ, and thus to real 
Christian community. He went about resisting Nazism in a way that finally led to his 
death in a concentration camp as one of the many who were being excluded from the 
völkisch ideal community that Nazis were assembling for the exclusive comfort of 
Germans like Bonhoeffer himself. Given this reality of his context it is important for 
people interested in the study of Bonhoeffer to examine his take on racism. 
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How did Bonhoeffer view racism? To address this question is to first recognize 
that his interaction with the concept took place within two different historical and 
international contexts: the racism of inclusion in the United States and the racism of 
exclusion in Germany. 


Both are racist because the inclusionary variant permits incorporation only on the 
basis of a rigid hierarchy justified by a belief in permanent unbridgeable differences 
between the associated groups, while the exclusionary type goes further and finds 
no way at all that the groups can coexist in the same society. (Fredrickson, 2002: 9) 


Bonhoeffer was introduced to the racism of inclusion in the United States, as de facto 
Jim Crow segregation in the American North, and de jure Jim Crow segregation in the 
overtly racist American South, during his Sloan Fellowship year at Union Theological 
Seminary, 1930/1. He later confronted Nazi racism in Germany, which became the 
racism of exclusion during Hitler’s genocidal regime. 

Yet, Bonhoeffer was not merely encountering racism in those spaces; he was also 
shaped by it. While there is remarkable theological consistency throughout his life, it 
would be going too far to say that there are no self-contradictions, particularly on the 
topic of race. Ideological divisions like those that exist with race and are present within 
any particular society are not simply external to the citizens who comprise its popula- 
tion. They are mapped onto the selves of the citizenry, so that when we become alert to 
them we find in ourselves also a self set against itself. The same is true with Dietrich 
Bonhoeffer. As a twentieth-century, white, European, wealthy, male theologian, Bonhoeffer 
was also a self against himself. And though it would be of some relief to find in him a 
Christian hero who ‘figured it out; that is simply not the case. Bonhoeffer wrestled with 
the problem of race until the end of his life. 


BONHOEFFER’S FORMATION IN 
POST-COLONIAL GERMANY 


Bonhoeffer was 8 years old when World War I began, and he was 12 when it ended. 
During his early childhood Germany had been a member of a community of European 
colonial powers, all of them with colonial possessions in Africa (cf. Förster, Mommsen, 
and Robinson, 1988). He became a theologian in the years following the War, when the 
European community faced an identity crisis, and Germany, having lost the War, was no 
longer allowed to identify as a colonial power. For a better understanding of the racialized 
nature of Bonhoeffer’s childhood, we must know something of the broader influence of 
colonial practices on Germany, and especially upon the German conception of race. 
Marcia Klotz narrates this post-war identity crisis in Germany in a way that con- 
nects Germany’s practice of colonialism in Africa and the rise of German National 
Socialism during the years of the Weimar Republic. During the Weimar years, 
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Germany was forced to swallow the shame of being a defeated and subjugated nation 
state, stripped of colonial possessions because of ‘colonial abuses’’ and militarily 
dominated by neighbours within Europe's imperialist community (Ames, Klotz, and 
Wildenthal, 2005: 136). 

The loss of their colonies indicated their reduced standing within a newly emerging 
global community. The colonial powers described themselves as civilized, a self-descrip- 
tion whose logic supported the violent bequeathing of culture upon Africans following 
the Berlin Conference of 1884/5. But after World War I the language of the ‘savage’ and 
‘barbarian’ was re-deployed on European soil and assigned to Germans. That re-deploy- 
ment involved actions as well as words—for example, the French decision to place 
African troops from their colonial possessions within the demilitarized Rhineland, next 
to Germany (Ames, Klotz and Wildenthal, 2005: 139). These and other similar moves by 
their European neighbours had repercussions within the collective self-understanding 
of post-war Germany. 

Germany was denied a place in the League of Nations that had emerged in the wake of 
the war as an effort to re-stabilize the international community. They had proven them- 
selves to be uncivilized, and were no longer regarded as capable of providing guidance 
for the inferior peoples of the world. One member of the League claimed that Germany 
would be as welcome in the League of Nations as would a drunken savage with a gun 
(Ames, Klotz, and Wildenthal, 2005: 139). 

In the wake of World War I, many Germans feared reverse colonization. The por- 
trayal of Germans as barbarians and savages alongside the presence of African troops 
in Europe on the German border made the potential realization of their fears all too 
probable.’ Hitler’s rise to prominence offered to Germans the hope of making Germany 
great again. Accordingly, Germany was deserving of respect on the world stage due in 
no small part to Germany’s superior “Germanic racial standing. They were no mere 
nation of barbarians and savages; Hitler insisted that Germany was, indeed, a nation of 
white people. 

Germany's short-lived practice of colonialism accelerated the rise of a pan- 
Germanic ideal, which fuelled the concept of ‘race power’ with hopes of a Germanic 
tribal empire. The fantasy of a Germanic tribal empire was cause for policing sexual 
relations with ‘race appropriate’ bodies of law in order to facilitate the realization of 
ideal communities populated with ideal bodies.* Hopes for a pan-Germanic empire 
prefigured the Nazi state by nurturing a racial logic that emphasized purity and civilized 
culture as necessarily distinct from the impure and the uncivilized for the well-being 


* The description ‘colonial abuse’ invokes the paternalist view that initially birthed the colonial pro- 
ject. ‘Colonial abuse, like child abuse, is cause for removing children from their abusive caregiver. 

> German officials estimated that the black soldiers in the French occupation force numbered between 
30,000 and 40,000, while Allied officials estimated a smaller number, between 14,000 and 25,000. Their 
presence led to sexual liaisons with German women, resulting in 600 to 800 mixed-race children, 
dubbed the ‘Rhineland Bastards’ from the ‘Black Horror’ on the Rhine. The African troops were drawn 
from Frances colonial holdings in Algeria, Morocco, Tunisia, Madagascar, and Senegal (cf. Campt, 
Grosse, and de Faria, 1998: 208-9). 

° The concept of race power is also evident in the German Africa Show that was an official organ of 
state race propaganda until 1940 (cf. von Joeden-Forgey, 2005: 167-83). 
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of all humanity. In view was a völkisch purity committed to an idealized ‘mankind’ as 
an ethical imperative by which to guide the organization of humanity by lower and 
higher value, which is to say into strata differentiated according to peoples who pos- 
sessed culture and those without it. To mix the two would be disaster. In Mein Kampf 
Hitler had seized upon this colonial rhetoric to describe the imperative of racial pur- 
ity, ‘for in a hybridized and negrified world all conceptions of the humanly beautiful 
and sublime, as well as all conceptions of our mankind would be lost forever. In this 
world human culture and civilization are inseparably bound up with the Aryan’ (cited 
in Mosse, 2003: 6). To negrify—meaning to pollute Aryan purity—is to destroy it, 
which is an offense of divine proportions: “He who dares lay a hand upon the highest 
image of the Lord sins against the benevolent Creator of this miracle and helps in the 
expulsion from paradise’ (cited in Mosse, 2003: 7). The linkage between the perfect, 
pure human, the God of creation, and the welfare of humanity in general is made clear 
in this idealist rendering of the Aryan race as ‘the highest image of the Lord; threat- 
ened with banishment from paradise should it sin by polluting its racial purity. 

This rhetoric is inherently colonial. Accordingly, the advancement of pure culture 
establishes new civilizations. It includes the Enlightenment-era blending of culture and 
biology, which was present within the colonial system that interpreted all of human 
social life from a strictly biological perspective described as ‘'biologism. It was a bio- 
political perspective that saw race and culture as synonymous (cf. Ames, Klotz, and 
Wildenthal, 2005). Culture was understood as ‘an expression of biologically inherited 
and unchangeable traits; whereas physical traits like skin colour, or circumcision, repre- 
sented the visible signs of a defined and permanent cultural state. The legacy of biolo- 
gism helped add legitimacy to völkisch rhetoric of racial and cultural purity for a hopeful 
expansion of the idealized Aryan. 

Volkisch race logic also fetishized an enemy. Aryan colonization of other lands was 
good for the future of civilization, while other existing forms of colonization were dan- 
gerous and had been practiced against the Aryan people, and thereby also against 
humankind as such. And in a German context awash with shame from the World War I 
and haunted by fears of reverse colonization, Hitler gave a Jewish face to those dangers. 
As Klotz describes: 


[I]t was the Jews who had set one European nation against another in the Great 
War, the Jews who had set one class against another, the Jews who had allowed 
African troops to occupy the Rhineland....Jewish colonization adopted an ideo- 
logical disguise, misleading the German worker with the false egalitarianism of 
Marxist doctrine. In that guise, the Jewish colonizers threatened the future of the 
entire globe (Klotz, 2005: 143-4). 


The rhetoric of völkisch purity became a lethal ideology of difference that abetted in 
pinning the blame for the destabilization of Western Europe and of Germany on the 
Jews, and thus funded an apologetic for ridding the earth of them. It was during the 
post-World War I era, while this rhetoric was gaining strength, that Bonhoeffer lived 
his teen and early adult years, and was trained as a theologian and pastor. 
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BONHOEFFER’S VOLKISCH DISSONANCE 


Bonhoeffer is known to have repeated similar völkisch rhetoric on a few occasions in 
public. Consider the following excerpt about war from the oft-cited lecture, “Basic 
Questions of a Christian Ethic; that he delivered after completing his first dissertation in 
1928 to a German expatriate audience in Barcelona: 


God gave me my mother, my people [Volk]. For what I have, I thank my people; 
what I am, I am through my people, and so what I have should also belong to my 
people; that is the divine order of things, for God created the peoples. If for a sin- 
gle moment I do not act, then I am doing nothing other than surrendering my 
neighbors. ...In such cases, I no longer have the choice between good and evil... I will 
take up arms with the terrible knowledge of doing something horrible, and yet 
knowing I can do no other. I will defend my brother, my mother, my people, and 
yet I know I can do so only by spilling blood; but love for my people will sanctify 
murder, will sanctify war. (DBWE 10: 371-2) 


While Dietrich and his entire immediate family came to resist the Nazis, this lecture 
speaks in the language of German ascendancy that the Nazis later championed. His 
wider theology brilliantly articulates the ethical encounter with others as encounter 
with Christ. But here he narrates a suspension of the demands of that encounter during 
a time of war, betraying the formative influence of his historical/political context and his 
loyalties, and signalling internal dissonance for the young Bonhoeffer. During national 
conflict, the encounter between persons must necessarily be mediated by loyalties to 
Volk rather than by Christ, the vicarious representative for all humanity. This rhetoric 
gestures towards rejecting the allied community’s deployment of shame upon Germany 
as ‘barbarians’ and ‘savages’ for acting upon their basic loyalties. Yet, the criteria indi- 
cated here for international encounters with others during conflict are inconsistent with 
the rest of his argument about interaction with others, as we will see. He delivered this 
lecture when he was 23 years old, after he had already described Christ as the collective 
person of the new humanity in his first dissertation. 


CHRIST EXISTING AS CHURCH-COMMUNITY: 
THE SOCIAL PRINCIPLE OF THE CHURCH 


Bonhoeffer completed two dissertations during Germany’s Weimar years, both before 
his twenty-fifth birthday. The content of his unique social theology first worked out in 
these texts has been inspirational for liberation theology as well as Christian anti-racism 
(cf. Ana, 1976: 188-97). Both of his dissertations lay the groundwork for his entire theo- 
logical project by describing personhood as a social, relational category, something 
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which liberation theologians and anti-racism scholars have found useful in issuing as a 
theological rebuke to oppression. 

For Bonhoeffer, human personhood is a relational concept, in contrast to the 
Enlightenment conception of persons as individual, enclosed, rational minds. He 
agreed that persons are independent, willing selves, but also held that precisely as will- 
ing selves, human persons have their existence mediated to them by social relations. As 
he writes, “For the individual to exist, “others” must necessarily be there (DBWE 1:51, 
emphasis original). Bonhoeffer crafts a concept of person like Martin Buber’s famous 
‘I-Thou; but while Buber describes the I-Thou in terms of social intimacy, Bonhoeffer 
describes the I-Thou in terms of ethical encounter. 

For Bonhoeffer, in the social encounter we are met with a limitation on our will—our 
ego—that demands recognition of the distinctive will of the other; the very presence of the 
other requires that we encounter them ethically. Another difference between Buber and 
Bonhoeffer is that Buber’s concern is with reflecting upon individual encounters, while 
Bonhoeffer describes persons as individuals but also as corporate entities. Because persons 
are individual and corporate, the social encounter, which introduces our limits, can also 
occur between groups as ‘collective persons. A church, a school, a family, or a nation is as a 
‘collective person’ with a collective Geist, i.e. a collective will, or mind. This innovative idea 
is foundational for understanding Christ as the collective person of the new humanity. 

According to Bonhoeffer, humanity in Adam could not stand before God because of 
sin and shame (DBWE 1: 155-7). Christ became a human being for us by way of 
Stellvertretung, i.e. by his act of vicarious representation that forged the collective person 
of the new humanity. Not only does Christ stand in for us before God, who is the ultim- 
ate Other, but Christ is also the mediator in all of our social encounters. Hence we have 
no direct unmediated contact with others; rather, all of our social interactions are inter- 
actions with and through Christ. In social interaction, we face the decision to say ‘yes’ to 
self-will, and to disregard the other, or to say ‘no’ to our self, thus enabling us to see our 
responsibility towards the other in an act that is simultaneously our ‘yes’ to Christ as the 
ultimate Other who meets us in each encounter. 

As we will see below in the work of Josiah Young, Bonhoeffer’s description of the 
nature of the social encounter can inform theological resistance to racism. We can 
understand the sinful ‘yes’ to self and ‘no to others in social encounters to articulate the 
historical practice of a dominant collective person stabilizing its own constructed iden- 
tity by racially stigmatizing others. In the United States, in the course of this process, the 
stigmatizing collective person became white: the ideal human subject for the ideal 
‘whites only’ community. The racialized other becomes an apparition from the collect- 
ive mind of the dominant white sovereign who views the other, not as an actual, willing 
subject with and toward whom I must act responsibly, but as a phantom object in the 
metaphysical speculation of an autonomous, enclosed, self-absorbed, rational mind. No 
actual social encounter with a real other is possible within the performance of racism. 

The failure really to encounter another is the outworking of what Bonhoeffer, recalling 
Luther, described as the ‘heart turned in upon itself’ (cor curvum in se). This is freedom 
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understood as freedom-from-others; it is self-centredness, or simply put, it is sin. Here 
again in the description of sin we see the problem of personhood experienced as the 
enclosed and self-reflecting mind. A ‘yes’ to Christ leads to actual encounter with real 
others in which freedom comes to be understood anew as free-for-others, a view that 
comports with the social interpretation of persons whose lives are in Christ, the one 
who is free for us. 

The church-community is the most visible presence of Christ in the world. The church 
is the form of Christ, and its form for Bonhoeffer is normative. This is where the social 
intention of all Christian concepts is grounded, namely in the person of Christ repre- 
sented as the church-community. Since Christ has taken all of humanity into himself, 
restoring communion between God and humanity after the fall, thenew human being is 
disclosed by the church-community. Christ’s person is a being-with-others and being- 
for-others—both nominally and verbally—and this reality structures our understand- 
ing of the ontology of humanity in and as community. This understanding of ‘Christ 
existing as Church-community’ is essential for Bonhoeffer: it is the core theme of his 
first dissertation and a continuous motif played out in all of the theology he produces 
throughout his life. 

Yet, being human in Christ is not an exclusive claim for the church-community, since 
Christ has taken all of humanity into himself; in its life together, the church demon- 
strates that normative form of being human which is true of humanity as such. In the 
church, all of humanity is included and cared for, and in its life together the church dem- 
onstrates a true humanity to the world, calling the world into its new way of being 
human as it is re-made in Christ as being-for-one-another (cf. Zimmermann and 
Gregor, 2010). 

In light of his description of personhood and of Christ, there is apparent dissonance 
between his theology of Christ as Stellvertretung and claims to justifiable murder in war. 
The younger Bonhoeffer ran into contradictions with his social theology at the point of 
‘being-for-others’ when the Volk were in question. In the earliest days of his theological 
career he lays a foundation for theology that will guide his opposition to the Nazis, while 
also speaking in grandiose volkisch tones that he would later oppose. 


BONHOEFFER’S MOVE FROM THE 
ABSTRACT TO THE CONCRETE 


Two years after his lecture in Barcelona, during the summer of 1931, Bonhoeffer sounded 
different. He had spent a year as a post-doctoral student at Union Theological Seminary 
in New York as a Sloan Fellow. He attended an ecumenical conference while in the 
United States and watched participants pass a resolution to demonstrate solidarity with 
Christians in Germany, rejecting the allied claim that placed sole guilt for World War I 
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upon Germany. That resolution helped open Bonhoeffer to a broader grasp of the body 
of Christ than what was present in a hegemonic, völkisch Christianity. Additionally, his 
closest American friend, Paul Lehmann, attested that while he was in New York 
Bonhoeffer spent nearly all of his free time in Harlem (Lehmann, 1964: 41). New experi- 
ences in the United States, primarily in Harlem, brought about new insights, and 
exposed him to Christians confronting racism as sin (cf. Williams, 2014: 111). 

Bonhoeffer was in Harlem, getting to know black people and black Christian life, 
during the time of the Harlem Renaissance. At that time, the movement went by sev- 
eral names, including the Young Negro Movement, which is what Bonhoeffer referred 
to in his end-of-the-year report to the church federation office when he said, “Through 
my friendship with a Negro student at the seminary [Albert Fisher] I was introduced 
not only to the leaders of the young Negro movement at Howard College in 
Washington, but also in Harlem, the Negro quarter of New York (DBWE 10: 314). The 
Renaissance in Harlem was a multivalent, international, discursive movement that fea- 
tured black people exercising their own voices in order to render black humanity as 
something real, in juxtaposition to the historical fiction of white caricatures of black 
people that served to stabilize white humanity as ascendant. Rather than the black stig- 
matized apparition from the collective mind of the dominant white sovereign, the 
black intellectuals of the Harlem Renaissance sought to demonstrate humanity not as a 
hegemonic term for whites only but as co-humanity, by uncoupling the racist link 
between white people and divinity that supports white claims to dominance over all 
things related to heaven and earth. 


No DIFFERENCE IN THE FARE 


Josiah Ulysses Young places Bonhoeffer’s theology alongside prominent figures of the 
Harlem Renaissance to demonstrate Bonhoeffer’s ‘commitment to reality’ derived from 
Stellvertretung as foundational to a theology with anti-racist implications (Young, 1998: 23). 
Bonhoeffer’s insistence on reality emphasizes a form of encounter with the world that 
rejects metaphysical speculation in favour of engagement with life and the world as it is 
in reality. Union with Christ is communion with God, and implies engagement with the 
world as it is, not as we would make it through ideologically inflected metaphysical 
speculation. 

Young correlates this line of thinking with the logic of racism to suggest that the prob- 
lems of metaphysical speculation also result in white supremacy. White supremacy is 
speculation about the self and others from the perspective of a dominant T. It does not 
interact with real people, but only with speculation about others in light of itself. As 
metaphysical speculation, racism results in the treatment of the others as ‘it, which is to 
say as objects of knowledge rather than mutually willing subjects available to one 
another in an I-Thou relationship. So long as the other is a mere object of this kind there 
can be no real social encounter with another human being, only interaction with the 
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distorted image of the other conjured up from the speculative mind of the dominant T. 
As Bonhoeffer argues, one cannot arrive at the genuinely social if one starts from the 
metaphysical because in the course of so doing others merely become distorted objects 
of a dominating mind in a self-enclosed epistemological project. Instead of this, 
Bonhoeffer advocates acknowledgment of the limitation of our will, and recognition of 
the uniqueness of others, and so of the ‘alien subject’s incontrovertible uniqueness, and 
the refusal to try to domesticate that uniqueness’ (Young, 1998: 54). Racism is the histor- 
ical practice of domesticating the incontrovertible uniqueness of other human beings by 
the dominating T of the sovereign, white, Western, colonial world. 

Yet Young’s account is not biographical in the sense that he does not imply that 
Bonhoeffer directly addressed racism as he assembled his social theology. Young does 
not see Bonhoeffer addressing the problem of race directly, but he does see Bonhoeffer’s 
theology as offering a corrective to racism by correlation: ‘[T]he scope of Bonhoeffer’s 
translated theology—as it pertains to the community in particular—is extended if seen 
in relationship to the problem of racism’ (Young, 1998: 15). But, attention to his bio- 
graphical development helps to make visible the ways Bonhoeffer moves within racial- 
ized spaces, and is affected by them. This is important if we are to discern the way that 
his interaction in those spaces does in fact appear in his work. 

In 1976 Ruth Zerner argued that Bonhoeffer’s two trips to New York were pivotal for 
his turn towards ‘the real’ of a committed Christian life that culminated in his oppos- 
ition to the Nazis (Zerner, 1976: 268). Zerner claims that Bonhoeffer arrived in New 
York searching for a remedy to a life that had been rigorously compartmentalized, and 
that he found witnesses to the possibility of synthesizing all of life under the gospel in 
Harlem at Abyssinian Baptist, in addition to the direction he received from influential 
professors at Union. Zerner’s account demonstrates that Bonhoeffer’s personal experi- 
ences in Harlem helped to move him from the völkisch German Christian that he was 
upon arrival towards ecumenism, and a Christian advocacy that harmonized under the 
gospel what were once dissonant strands in his life. 

The German Bonhoeffer scholar Hans Pfeifer has also, and more recently, concluded 
that Bonhoeffer’s Sloan Fellowship year was important for developments that subse- 
quently foregrounded his conviction of the ‘absolute interrelatedness of faith and ethics 
which he came to call discipleship’ (Pfeifer, 2008: 252). With Pfeifer, the black church in 
Harlem was part of Bonhoeffer’s vital ‘cloud of witnesses. For both Zerner and Pfeifer, 
experiences in Harlem interrupted Bonhoeffer’s völkisch loyalties. But neither scholar 
was able to see the way that his encounter with racism from the perspective of black 
people in Harlem affected him directly. In Harlem, Bonhoeffer came to see white 
Christian racism in the United States as inconsistent with the gospel message as he 
described it. That inconsistency troubled him from that moment forward. 

In the summer of 1931, Bonhoeffer returned to Germany from New York with a lot of 
new possessions. Among them were recordings of Negro spirituals and a book of spir- 
ituals collected and scored by James Weldon Johnson, given to him in a Christmas gift 
exchange by his friend Albert Fisher. He had a bibliography of important intellectuals of 
the Harlem Renaissance that he picked up from the Schomburg Library, the Harlem 
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branch of the New York Public Library, which remains a major repository of Harlem 
Renaissance intellectual work to this day. He had literature on “The Negro Problem, and 
information on the history of the National Association for the Advancement of Colored 
People (NAACP). He kept his student card from Union that doubled as a membership 
card to the YMCA in Harlem where he had spent time with African American youths, 
and he kept the flyer advertising the first trip he took into Harlem in October 1930, that 
had introduced him to the community. But among the new possessions gathered in New 
York were some things that could not be carried in a suitcase, experiences that had hap- 
pened to him while he was in Harlem that caused some important developments in his 
worldview. 

During the summer of his return from New York, in August of 1931, Bonhoeffer 
authored a catechism with a close friend, Franz Hildebrandt. In the catechism they 
addressed war in a manner that directly contradicts Bonhoeffer’s lecture in Barcelona 
where he endorsed war and killing as patriotic and potentially sanctified. Upon his 
return from New York, that outlook is no longer possible for the Christian. Rather, ‘[T]he 
church knows nothing of the sanctity of war.... The church that prays the Lord’s Prayer 
calls to God only for the cause of peace. Race is also featured prominently as a part of his 
Christian reasoning in the catechism, in the wake of his learning in New York. The cat- 
echism directly addresses völkisch loyalties as racism, and racism as sin: ‘God has 
arranged it so that all races of humanity of the earth come from one blood (Acts 17:26). 
Therefore, a defiant ethnic pride in flesh and blood is a sin against the Holy Spirit’ 
(DBWE 11: 262). Referring to Acts 17:26 in a strong rebuke of völkisch racism was a com- 
mon practice of black Christians and their white Christian allies in the United States as 
far backas the struggle to abolish slavery (Dorrien, 2015: 229). 

Racism manifested itself differently in Germany and the United States. Bonhoeffer 
was familiar with the concept of an idealized Volk. But in the United States, the ideal 
human was without race, simply ‘normal, while people of colour were ‘ethnicities’ that 
brought racial ‘diversity’. But in both versions the ideal is white, and the ideal commu- 
nity is populated with white human beings. In the catechism, Bonhoeffer referred to 
racism as ‘ethnic pride’ and denounced it as an unpardonable sin because it arrests our 
ability to be free for Christ, trapping us in the insularity of loyalties to idealized depic- 
tions of humanity, and so holding us in opposition to the presence and appeal of Christ 
in our actual, concrete encounters with others. Bonhoeffer continued: 


As much as the Christian would like to remain distant from political struggle, none- 
theless, even here the commandment of love urges the Christian to stand up for his 
neighbor. His faith must know whether the dictates of the state may lead him against 
his conscience. (DBWE 11: 262) 


Having just returned from New York, Bonhoeffer is not only advocating a Christian 
ethic of neighbourly love and denouncing racism; he is also making a very unpopular 
suggestion concerning political opposition to injustice. At this time in Germany, no one 
could have anticipated that these assertions would be put to the test against an overtly 
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racist and genocidal German government. They were simply imported goods from a 
transformative time in the United States. 

But they were indeed soon put to the test in the laboratory of history, not long after 
they were first rehearsed. In March of 1933, Bonhoeffer invited a group of his students on 
a study retreat away from the university. One student recalled Bonhoeffer opening a 
strange new world to them through discussion and music during their time together: 


On one of the open evenings he played records of Negro spirituals. ... He told us of 
his coloured friend [Albert Fisher] with whom he had traveled through the States; 
how hotels and restaurants had refused admittance even to him as a white man 
when he was accompanied by his black friend. He told of the piety of the Negroes, 
their worship and their theology. There, he thought, was a Christianity in reformation. 
The official religion, however, was a kind of family affair, was club life and a ‘social 
event’ rather than a confession of faith. He spoke of themes for sermons, expositions 
of sermons [likely from Abyssinian]. And he played the spirituals, translated them, 
explained them, interpreted them. A strange new world was beckoning to us. At the 
end of the evening he said: “When I took leave of my black friend, he said to me: 
“Make our sufferings known in Germany, tell them what is happening to us, and 


> 


show them what we are like. (Zimmerman, 1964: 64) 


Bonhoeffer’s encounter with black Christians and white supremacy left him with no 
question about real Christianity in the United States. The black church is where he found 
a confessional faith, in public political opposition to white supremacy, over and against 
the ‘official white representation of Christianity. 

In April of 1933, one month after that student retreat, the Law for the Restoration of 
Public Civil Service was passed. The law included the infamous ‘Aryan Clause’ that tar- 
geted Jews as a stigmatized race, and prompted a rift within the German Protestant 
churches. Bonhoeffer wrote his famous essay, “Ihe Church and the Jewish Question; 
during that summer with a clear understanding of what real Christianity in Germany 
should do in light of German racism. He followed a line of thinking similar to that set 
out in the catechism; only now the material content of his teaching is primarily political. 
In the context of a government that is failing to maintain the proper function given to it 
by God, the church can do three things, most radically to ‘seize the wheel itself} rather 
than simply continuing to question the legitimacy of state action or to bandage the 
wounds of victims crushed in the gears of political injustice. As Bonhoeffer explained, 
such a move would be direct political action by the church against a government that 
had become unacceptable (DBWE 12: 361-70). 

Yet in this important and widely regarded essay and intervention into the church 
struggle, Bonhoeffer is inconsistent. Stephen Ray indicates that Bonhoeffer’s analysis 
in the essay rejects the biologism that connected Judaism and the Jewish people to cul- 
ture and race ‘in order to move the issue of difference to a nonessential level’ (Ray, 2003: 93). 
For Bonhoeffer, baptism removed all difference, and a baptized Jew was no longer a Jew 
but a ‘Christian of Jewish origin (DBWE 12: 370). Yet, Bonhoeffer was seemingly oblivious 
in this claim to the way the figure of the Jew remained an objectified other, a phantom 
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of metaphysical speculation over against which the dominant social and Christian 
communities in Germany might define themselves (Ray, 2003: 92). Bonhoeffer remained 
caught inside the problem he was trying to address. Ironically, the rhetorical method 
Bonhoeffer used to confront the Jewish question was compromised by the very logic 
he was opposing. He turned ‘the Jew’ into an accusation levelled against his opponents 
among the Nazi-sympathizing German Christians, to claim that there were no Jews in 
the real church, which was comprised of baptized Christians; the description ‘Jewish 
Christian’ became a dysphemism attached to people who split the church by imposing 
‘a Jewish Christian idea of religion and law’ within the community of baptized Christians 
(DBWE 12: 370). 

The fanaticism for the Aryan community nurtured by racism so permeated all areas 
of German society that the hysteria was hard to escape. As a pastor, teacher, and activist 
Bonhoeffer addressed this problem of metaphysical speculation by use of the term 
‘wishful dreaming’ in reference to the Nazi fixation on a racially ideal humanity and 
community (DBWE 5: 34). Hitler made a distinction between ideals that disclose 
humanity, and which inspire heroism and confidence in national greatness and honour 
on the one hand, and between Jewish, Marxist materialism, which is the enemy of the 
Aryan and thus of culture, on the other. Marxist materialism was racialized, while the 
ideal is spiritualized: ‘[I]t is all the more necessary to oppose the calculating masses of 
the erstwhile material Republic with the faith in an ideal Reich’ (Mosse, 2003: 2-5). 

In the opening section of Life Together, Bonhoeffer speaks of this popular racialized 
ideology in Nazi Germany in order to train pastors to resist it: “Christian community is 
not an ideal, but a divine reality, hence, it is not something that we strive to realize, it is 
given to us in Christ, whom we encounter in fellowship with real others (DBWE 5: 35). 
He continues, averring that ‘Christian community is a spiritual and nota psychic reality; 
which is to say, it stems from God’s grace and freedom-for-others, as opposed to self- 
centred longings that direct social interaction according to ego and dominance (DBWE 
5: 38). ‘The Aryar was an artefact of völkisch wishful dreaming. He did not actually exist 
but was merely the manifestation of the idealized German soul, an ideology engaged to 
support yearning for pure Aryan blood and soil. “The Jew, crafted as an antagonist in the 
Nazi volkisch narrative, did not exist either. Both were but characters fashioned by a 
volkisch metaphysical speculation about the ideal community. Bonhoeffer pressed 
against the wishful völkisch dream as something evil, and did so in favour of encour- 
aging actual encounters with real people: 


God hates this wishful dreaming because it makes the dreamer proud and 
pretentious. Those who dream of this idealized community demand that it be fulfilled 
by God, by others, and by themselves. They enter the community of Christians 
with their demands, set up their own law, and judge one another and even God 
accordingly.... They act...as if their visionary ideal binds the people together.... 
Christian community is not an ideal that we have to realize, but rather a reality 
created by God in Christ in which we participate. (DBWE 5: 36) 


The context is still the church-community, a community that is the location of the strug- 
gle to recognize racism as a matter for Christian attention. Josiah Young’s analysis of 
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Bonhoeffer’s focus on reality recognizes important theological content at the heart of 
the theologian’s rebuke of völkisch longing for ideal community. 

If Christians in Germany had recognized the dangers of Nazi racism earlier they 
could have helped stop the regime in its tracks: Protestant Christians constituted the 
majority of the German population, and their numbers would have presented a formid- 
able opposition to the Nazi government. But the Nazis did not innovate and introduce 
volkisch racial longing; rather, they took up what was long-standing racial rhetoric 
within the general population, the very rhetoric that rapidly accelerated into mass mur- 
der under the Hitler regime. Bonhoeffer was familiar with the logic, but was troubled by 
it after seeing it from the perspective of black Christians who were subjected to it in 
America. He did not figure it out; indeed there is much more to discuss with regards to 
his struggle with the inconsistencies that set his self against itself right up to and through 
his imprisonment and into the final years of his life. But it is also true that we only know 
of him because of his efforts in opposition to Nazism. His death at the hands of Nazi 
justice speaks loudly of Bonhoeffer as a person who opposed ideals that crush real 
human life. Rather, Bonhoeffer was a theologian who valued reality and embodied life 
lived out in solidarity with Christ whom we meet in real, embodied life. 
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So the first task given to those who belong to the Church of God is not to 
be something for themselves—for example, by creating a religious organ- 
ization or leading a pious life—but to be witnesses of Jesus Christ to the 
world. For this the Holy Spirit equips those to whom the Spirit comes. Of 
course, it is presupposed that such a witness to the world can only 
happen in the right way when it comes out of sanctified life in God’s 
church-community. 


(DBWE 6: 64) 


Once upon a time there were vital communities, comprised of a mix of biology, locale, 
kinship, custom, language, task or calling, that bound children, women, and men 
together in relations of mutual responsibility. Though these communities were not 
perfect (often far from it), their practices and institutions were responsible for the 
well-being of their members, who in turn contributed to the goods of their communities. 
These relations were not the result of individual choice, social utility, or contract, but 
were constituted by customs, convictions, stories, and rites that bore witness, in utterance 
and by example, to a substantial understanding of human flourishing. These activities 
and dispositions shaped the character of both the community and its members yet did 
not reduce either one to the other. 

The situation is very different today. The thick social ties that formerly bound people 
together are eroding, leaving them isolated from even their neighbours next door. 
Persons are habituated to regard others as but means to fulfil their particular desires and 
interests. Moral values have become indistinguishable from other commodities from 
which individuals pick to satisfy whatever suits their tastes, and yet many are mystified 
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when others do not agree with their choices. In situations of relative affluence, what 
matters is ‘experience, moments of inner intensity, energy, excitement, ‘zing’ The less 
fortunate suffer through a different sort of ‘experience’ in the form of meaninglessness, 
hopelessness, and lovelessness. In either case there is increasingly nothing at stake in our 
shared existence, such as it is, and nothing in it that demands our acknowledgement. 

Dietrich Bonhoeffer understood full well the breakdown of community in modern 
life, and grasped how it was financed with institutional, spiritual, and intellectual capital 
borrowed from the past but not repaid—indeed, which it was not capable of repaying. 
Asa result, that world—our world—is in the thrall of Nichts, nothingness, encompassing 
‘all the forces opposed to God; engulfing life, history, family, people, language, and faith, 
blowing ‘its anti-God breath into all that exists. Such nothingness ‘creates the illusion of 
waking it to new life, and at the same time sucks out its true essence until it soon disinte- 
grates into an empty husk and is discarded’ (DBWE 6: 128). Nothing is at stake, nothing 
holds us, and nothing is inherited for us to cultivate and use in the present and then 
commend to our heirs, and thus we should not be surprised to see the dissolution of the 
ties of love, marriage, friendship, and loyalty. “Everything is short term and short winded; 
Bonhoeffer writes, ‘but the good things like justice, truth, beauty, all great achievements, 
need time and steadfastness, “memory, or else they degenerate’ (DBWE 8: 284). 

In what follows I examine briefly some of what is involved in the degeneration of 
meaningful communal life, particularly its effects on personal existence, and the difficulty 
which the church has bearing witness in these circumstances, and then make a case for 
three concepts that Bonhoeffer offers as the basis for a response: the arcane discipline, 
the leisure space (Spielraum) of freedom, and the polyphony of life. But first I provide a 
short excursus on the different ways one might work and think ‘after’ Bonhoeffer, and 
comment on the one which I take to be the most profitable. 


THINKING AFTER BONHOEFFER 


Learning to think after Bonhoeffer, or rather to think with him in a different context, is a 
complex task. Deliberating with him on the question of community and witness is 
particularly challenging, because social, political, technological, and formational changes 
that were still only looming on the horizon in his time (e.g. globalization) are now stark 
realities for us. Any attempt to think constructively with Bonhoeffer must start by 
studying the way his life and thought unfolded in his own social and historical context, 
for he consistently endeavours to speak directly to ‘what is at stake [in] the times and 
places that concern us, that we experience, that are realities for us (DBWE 6: 100). 

The significance of what Bonhoeffer says is not, however, held captive by the past. The 
logic of historical existence, says Oliver O’Donovan, is that ‘living in a given age means 
having a distinct set of practical questions to answer, neither wholly unlike those that 
faced other generations nor mere repetitions of them’ (O'Donovan, 2008: 45). With this 
in mind, then, there are essentially two ways of thinking with Bonhoeffer on the ques- 
tions of community and witness. The more common is bricolage, referring to the use of 
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ideas and arguments from another to advance one’s own project, mindful and respectful 
of their original meaning but without seeking to develop a more extensive continuity 
with the other's work. Bricolage is widely used in theological circles, and Bonhoeffer’s 
work is susceptible to being taken up by such a practice. 

The other approach, which I follow, is to live and think in substantial continuity with 
the main trajectories in Bonhoeffer’s theology and life, to go on and go further with 
regard to the questions he raises and the descriptions and analyses he puts forward, in 
somewhat the way that he himself goes on and further with the theology of Karl Barth. 
Though Bonhoeffer cannot speak for us as we seek to speak to what is at stake in what 
concerns us here and now and the realities we must address, if we take the time to listen 
and to learn there is much he has to show us about the venture of faith in a world that no 
longer even pretends to believe. 

Going on and further with Bonhoeffer means in particular parsing the concepts of 
community and witness Christologically and ecclesially. In response to a question about 
the church’s pitiful track record with regard to matters of race, Howard Thurman 
thought it necessary to draw a sharp line between ‘the religion of Jesus’ and Christianity 
(Thurman, 1979: 134). Bonhoeffer, in contrast, never wavers from his insistence that 
what is significant about Jesus cannot be distilled or detached from his person. ‘God did 
not become an idea, a principle, a program, a universally valid belief, or a law; he writes. 
‘God became human’ (DBWE 6: 99). If what is important about Jesus is his ‘religion’ 
(however one defines that term), the person who walked along the shores of the Sea of 
Galilee, summoned men and women to leave their homes, families, and possessions to 
follow him, and was crucified for our sake, becomes virtually superfluous. From his first 
dissertation to the last letters from prison, Bonhoeffer shuns every attempt to live or 
write ‘independently of the fact of God’s becoming human’ (DBWE 6: 237). With respect 
to the role of the church in connection with what God has done, is doing, and will do for 
the world in Jesus Christ, Andreas Pangritz argues that in the prison theology the ‘earl- 
ier, sometimes almost compulsive identifications of Christ and community, Christ and 
peace, Christ and David, are relaxed and finally liquefied by a new conception, in which 
“divine and human nature’, love of “God and his eternity” and “earthly, erotic love” can 
communicate with consummate ease in a Christological interplay’ (Pangritz, 1999: 151). 
I disagree, for not only is there little textual evidence that Bonhoeffer relaxes or liquefies 
the connection he makes between Christ and the church-community, this link is abso- 
lutely critical if we are to answer his question of how Christ takes form among us today. 

In a world in which the ‘corpus christianum has broken apart’ (DBWE 6: 132), the 
things that previous generations took as givens—theological sanctions for what counted 
as civic morality, the privileged social standing that came with being a Christian, the 
need to belong to a church to succeed in a profession or occupation—have either van- 
ished or are in the process of doing so. If we are to be of any use as witnesses to Christ, 
writes Bonhoeffer, we should acknowledge family, nation, and the like as divine gifts, 
but confess ‘that the Holy Spirit binds people more firmly together than do blood and 
history. In the church-community there is neither master nor servant, man nor woman, 
Jew nor German...? (DBWE 14: 809). We serve the wider world by contextualizing and 
re-defining the manifold claims made on us by class, nationality, ethnicity, culture, and 
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market. Far from being relaxed and liquefied, the need for a community that can keep us 
from being overwhelmed by a regime that ‘tells us, not just verbally but in the daily practice 
of life, that we are alone, that we are here to pursue our own interests, that neither any- 
one nor anything can save us except ourselves; is absolutely vital, not just for ourselves, 
but for all people, indeed, for creation as a whole (Bellah, 1984: 128). 


COMMUNAL DISINTEGRATION AND 
THE DISSOLUTION OF WITNESS 


In his essay ‘Standing By Words, Wendell Berry calls attention to two epidemic diseases 
of our time: the disintegration of communities and the disintegration of persons. Most 
people recognize that these pathologies are connected, and see in themselves and in 
those around them something of their practical causes and effects, that when people act 
in moral or social isolation the results are typically bad, ‘and also when, because of such 
isolation, they fail to act’ (Berry 1983: 24). What is not widely acknowledged is the 
connection in the modern world between the disintegration of communities and per- 
sons and the dissolution of language: ‘My impression is that we have seen...a gradual 
increase in language that is either meaningless or destructive of meaning. And I believe 
that this increasing unreliability of language parallels the increasing disintegration... of 
persons and communities’ (Berry, 1983: 30). At the root of the unreliability of our speech 
is a caesura between language and truth, between language and deeds, and ultimately 
between language and mystery. 

Without truth, goodness, and beauty, nothing that endures claims us as persons or as 
communities. There is nothing that we must acknowledge, nothing that demands our 
allegiance, nothing to pass on to our children, nothing at stake in our lives that demands 
we testify to it. The name given to this iteration of communal and personal life is plural- 
ism, but whatever good intentions were initially linked to this idea, in concrete terms it 
is at bottom the transvaluation of all values so that they can be peddled in the market- 
place just like all other material goods and services. The only ‘product’ that is forbidden 
is that which challenges the pluralistic regime itself. Behind the facade of diversity a stif- 
ling uniformity over our lives has taken hold, as acceptable difference is strictly limited 
to private choices: ‘Some like pizza, some like steaks; some like girls, some like boys; 
some like synagogue, some like the mass. But we all do it in churches, motels, restaurants 
indistinguishable from the Atlantic to the Pacific (Grant, 1969: 26). To suggest otherwise 
constitutes ‘a restrictive, anti-market practice’ (Boyle, 1998: 81). 

Beginning in Sanctorum Communio, Bonhoeffer affirms an indivisible connection 
between ‘person’ and community’ (DBWE 1: 67). He contends that ‘human beings, as 
spirit, are necessarily created in a community—that human spirit in general is woven 
into the web of sociality’ (DBWE 1: 65), and therefore persons only exist within this 
social matrix: ‘God does not desire a history of individual human beings, but the history 
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of human community. However, God does not want a community that absorbs the 
individual into itself, but a community of human beings (DBWE 1: 80). Before God and 
each other, women and men live, move, and exist ‘in a natural state of communication 
with other human beings’ (DBWE 1: 79-80). 

The breakdown of this natural state has lent itself to the aesthetic commodification of 
existence. Robert Bellah reports that when people in situations of relative affluence and 
stability are told that there is nothing beyond their private interests, they retreat into 
their private experiences, ‘with no necessary correlate with anything in the external 
world. Among middle class Americans from coast to coast, for example, there is the 
intense desire to alleviate ‘the greyness and deadness of one's daily life by a stress on 
purely private inner experience... What is striking is that we are discovering a private 
world of great intensity and no content whatsoever. There is a vehement insistence on 
selfhood but it is an absolutely empty self; except for the sheer quantity of excitation 
there is nothing there at all’ (Bellah, 1984: 128). All that is left, Bellah wryly observes, is 
‘zing’ (Bellah, 1984: 130). 

In less privileged segments of society the disintegration of communities and persons 
takes on a more troubling shape. Cornel West asserts that nihilism in black communities 
is not an academic theory about the absence of rational standards for thought and action, 
but ‘the lived experience of coping with a life of horrifying meaninglessness, hopeless, 
and (most important) lovelessness. The frightening result is a numbing detachment 
from others and a self-destructive disposition toward the world’ (West, 1993: 14). The 
dissolution of meaning, hope, and love has bred ‘a cold-hearted, mean-spirited outlook 
that destroys both the individual and others: It was not always this way in the black 
community, West adds, noting that past generations were formed in cultural traditions 
of meaning and feeling that sustained life together, fashioning a barrier to the nihilistic 
demons that have hounded black men and women since the day their ancestors first set 
feet on the North American continent. He cites a range of religious and civic institutions 
as responsible for nurturing families and communal networks that ‘constituted ways of 
life and struggle that embodied values of service and sacrifice, love and care, discipline 
and excellence (West, 1993: 14-15). 

In their respective ways Berry, Bellah, and West together call attention to the erosion 
of a substantial social ethos—the beliefs, practices, habits, and institutions—that holds a 
community together as it cultivates character traits such as service and sacrifice, love 
and care, discipline and excellence. In North America and much of Europe, says Ronald 
Beiner, the prevailing ethos is paradoxically ‘lack of ethos; individuals in this society are 
habituated to being insufficiently habituated’ (Beiner, 1992: 22). The premises of this 
peculiar form of habituation are, first, to increase and enhance the preferences and pre- 
rogatives of individuals as they pursue their self-selected interests; secondly, to facilitate 
the social mobility of individuals, liberating them from non-voluntary participation in 
various sorts of communities and socioeconomic classes; and finally, to transform every 
area of activity into a matter of consumer preference, which privileges a form of life that 
is based on progress, economic growth, and every advancing development and use of 
technology (Beiner, 1992: 22-3). Reason is also relieved of responsibility for assessing what 
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is and is not conducive to the common good. Its sole function is strictly instrumental, 
enabling individuals to pursue their self-interests. 

Bellah concurs, observing that in societies that have embraced this ethos as the dom- 
inant mode of social life women and men are habitually told, both verbally and in the 
practices of daily life, that there is nothing other than private interests of individuals to 
pursue, and to dismiss any suggestion that there are more noble, other-centred ways of 
living and acting that exist prior to our choices as merely another form of self-interest. 
In this odd sort of ethos, persons ‘are both absolutely unique and absolutely interchange- 
able’ (Bellah, 1984: 130). Diversity and homogeneity, as Grant has already indicated, go 
hand in hand. 

The churches in North America and Europe have been caught up in the denigration 
of language and degrading of memory that are both cause and effect of the dissolution of 
communities, eating away at its ability to apprehend, much less testify to ‘God’s entry 
into history’ (DBWE 6: 105). Bonhoeffer points to this quandary in his baptismal medi- 
ation for his grandnephew and godson, observing that the meaning of great and ancient 
words—reconciliation, redemption, rebirth, Holy Spirit, love for one’s enemies, cross 
and resurrection, living in Christ and following him in the path of radical discipleship— 
has become so difficult and remote that Christians hardly dare to speak about them any 
longer. What lingers is the vague sense that in these words there is a message, a witness, 
which is altogether new and revolutionary, though we struggle to name what it might be 
(DBWE 8: 389). 

In an essay entitled ‘Notes for a Novel about the End of the World, Walker Percy 
echoes Bonhoeffer’s concern about the corruption of the church’s language in a lament 
about the dilemma that a Christian novelist in the United States must now face. Novelists 
hold beliefs that they contend convey salvation to themselves and to the world, and also 
nourish their art as a writer, but they must deal with the failure of Christendom as they 
seek to practice their art, and more specifically with the exhaustion of the grammar and 
vocabulary which a compromised social ethos had fostered over the centuries. This twin 
failure is problematic for one who is Christian and whose trade has to do with words: 
“The old words of grace are worn smooth as poker chips and a certain devaluation has 
occurred’ (Percy, 1975: 116). 

Compounding the communicative fatigue making the work of Christian novelists so 
difficult is Christendom’s ‘egregious moral failure’ (Percy, 1975: 117). The bankruptcy of 
the church's witness in the United States does not involve theology or metaphysics, but 
everyday morality. Americans have taken pride in doing right, says Percy, but ‘in the one 
place, the place which hurts the most and where charity was most needed, they have not 
done right. White Americans have sinned against the Negro from the beginning and 
continue to do so, initially with cruelty and presently with an indifference which may be 
even more destructive’ (Percy, 1975: 117). 

The correlation that Percy draws between the disintegration of the church's language 
and the egregious moral failure in the United States and elsewhere, a failure exhibited in 
the church-community’s inability or unwillingness to bear witness clearly and insistently 
with one voice on behalf of the poor, the persecuted, and the dispossessed, is not 
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accidental. Ihe same acids that eat away at the churchs shared life also dissolve its moral 
convictions. One of these solvents, as Bonhoeffer reluctantly recognizes, is his own 
Protestant and Lutheran heritage. In a lecture on interpreting the New Testament 
delivered at Finkenwalde, he states that Martin Luther’s doctrine of grace had unwittingly 
reaffirmed Constantine's alliance with the church, resulting in a fundamental misunder- 
standing ofthe New Testament message (DBWE 14: 432). He makes a similar observation 
ina prison letter, asserting that Luther’s actions had effects opposite to those he intended: 
a genuine unity of the church and of the peoples of the West, authentic Christian freedom, 
and a worldly ordering of society without clerical domination (cf. DBWE 8: 172-3). 
Instead, the world witnessed the collapse of both church and Europe, the complacency 
and degeneration characteristic of cheap grace, and a peasants’ revolt, followed by the 
slow dissolution of the organic connections that form a genuinely worldly life. ‘Already 
one hundred years ago Kierkegaard said that Luther today would say the opposite of 
what he said back then; Bonhoeffer grudgingly concedes. ‘I think that is true—cum 
grano salis (DBWE 8: 172-3). 

Those same solvents have been eating away at the church’s communal life and witness 
in North America, though in a somewhat different manner. Bonhoeffer notes in his 1939 
report on Protestantism in the United States that many denominations began as a result 
of either voluntary or involuntary flight from persecution. There is no disgrace or apos- 
tasy in this, because ‘God does not call every person into martyrdom’ (DBWE 15: 447). 
Nevertheless, these beginnings led to a wholly new set of problems. The refugees knew 
that they were coming to a place that would demand hard work. “They tackled the strug- 
gle of colonizing a country in order to be able to live their faith in freedom without a 
fight; Bonhoeffer writes, and therein rests a clue to the corrosiveness of Protestantism in 
the ‘New World: By claiming the right to avoid suffering for their faith, refugees renounced 
any legitimate standing to fight [kampflos] about confession: “There is no room for strife 
in asylum. Confessional stridency [Schärfe] and intolerance must cease for the one who 
has left intolerant conditions. By virtue of using the right of flight, the Christian refugee 
has forfeited the right to fight (DBWE 15: 447). An ethos of civility takes precedence 
over a concern for the truthfulness of the church's convictions and witness. 

Bonhoeffer distinguishes between those fleeing persecution in the old country and 
their offspring, for the flight of the former constituted a momentous decision of faith 
that touched on every aspect of their lives. It was inevitable that subsequent generations, 
born into a situation that required of them virtually no struggle, would misunderstand 
their situation: “What for the fathers was a right of their Christian faith, which they 
acquired at the risk of their lives, will be regarded by the sons as a general Christian rule. 
The confessional battle for the sake of which the fathers fled has become for the sons 
something that in itself is not Christian’ (DBWE 15: 448). The respective standpoints of 
‘fathers’ and ‘sons’ is like the distinction between cheap and costly grace in Discipleship, 
where Bonhoeffer differentiates between grace as presupposition, which cheapens it, 
and as conclusion, which rightly accounts for its true worth and price. For Protestants in 
America ‘freedom is the presupposition of faith, not the fruit of participation in the life, 
language, and mission of the body of Christ. ‘Religious liberty’ is the social version of 
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cheap grace, a provision of the asylum offered to the church by the nation-state. And as 
with every offer of asylum there are stipulations, the most important of which is that 
faith is free precisely to the extent that it is subservient to, and complicit with, the consti- 
tution of the nation-state. According to the terms of this updated type of concordat, the 
church must see itself as a ‘religious’ community, concerned solely with private and oth- 
erworldly matters that are essentially unconnected to the concerns of the public square. 

In exchange for asylum, the ‘yearning to decide for the truth against its distortion’ 
must remain unfulfilled, sacrificed to the needs and aims of the nation. The result, notes 
Bonhoeffer, is ‘this strange relativization of the question of truth in the thinking and 
action of American Christendom’ (DBWE 15: 448). Though he only mentions the colon- 
izing of a continent in passing, he nonetheless draws attention to the absolute political 
priority of the pax Americana. The allusion to the terms of peace offered to the world by 
ancient Rome is apt, because in the end this political arrangement is a form of imperial- 
ism, albeit one that conceals its iron fist of sovereignty in the velvet glove of the language 
of rights, and alternately deceives and compels the church-community to become what 
it is not, the handmaiden of capitalist modernity. 


COMMUNAL AND PERSONAL FORMATION 
AND THE ARCANE DISCIPLINE 


The kind of contribution that Bonhoeffer can make to our understanding of community 
and witness depends on the approach we take to his writings. A bricoleur might focus on 
his advocacy for those who suffer, the potent yet ambiguous concept of Stellvertretung— 
variously (though not happily) translated as ‘deputyship’ and ‘vicarious representation’ 
and which I render (still imperfectly) as intercession—or on the mandates of family and 
marriage, labour, government, and church. These things may be appropriated without 
extensive involvement in the details of Bonhoeffer’s Christology or the construal of 
sociality that he develops in close connection to Christ and the church. Important work 
has been done from this standpoint, but those who follow this path often neglect the 
question of personal and communal formation, the cultivation of intellectual and moral 
habits that foster the very possibility of genuine community and personal flourishing, 
habits that are noticeably absent in Europe and North America, and increasingly 
elsewhere around the globe. 

I worry that the task of thinking after Bonhoeffer often remains tied to old habits 
held over from the ancien régime. Though most scholars acknowledge the end of the 
Constantinian era, many continue to formulate ‘in richly theological terms, a compre- 
hensive civic vision (Mathewes, 2008: 203; cf. Ramsey, 1989: 125), as if they were still 
addressing nominally Christian principalities. Bonhoeffer states that we must learn to 
live as those who manage our lives without God, which means to live with and before the 
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God of Jesus Christ, not the stopgap god, the working hypothesis god, the ex machina 
god, or the god of globalization. Living in the presence of Christ is not aided by efforts to 
supply a global ethic that is derived from a generic idea of the divine or a sociality uncon- 
nected to God’s messianic suffering. Such projects further erode the intellectual and 
spiritual capital of the Christian tradition in a futile effort to resuscitate the moribund 
communities that make up the fragmented landscape of neo-liberalism. Abandoning 
this enterprise does not mean abandoning the earthly city, but it does mean that from 
now on, in Bonhoeffer’s words, “The church must bear witness to Jesus Christ as living 
lord, and it must do so in a world that has turned away from Christ after knowing hin? 
(DBWE 6: 132). 

As one who believes that Bonhoeffer is most helpful to us today when we take up the 
main Christological and ecclesial trajectories of his theological project, I contend that 
two concerns of his that grow out ofthese trajectories provide us with our most promis- 
ing point of departure as we reflect on the questions of community and witness: first, 
how Christ takes form in a church-community, and second, how Christians might be 
prepared for the day when once more we are ‘called to speak the word of God in such a 
way that the world is changed and renewed’ (DBWE 8: 390). 

A crucial facet of this witness in such circumstances is the recovery of what he calls 
the space of the arcane discipline, first discussed by Bonhoeffer in lectures given in 
1935/6. He describes it initially as a measure first adopted in the third century to protect 
sacraments, confession, and the Lord’s Prayer from the derision of the world. He devel- 
ops the concept further in a subsequent lecture, stating that it provided the space for the 
church to be completely alone, and in so doing to preserve the mystery entrusted to it— 
Trinity, sacraments, Jesus’s birth—from the derision and incomprehension of the world. 
He notes in passing that, unlike the Catholic Church, Protestants have largely surren- 
dered the practice, with restricted admission to the Lord’s Supper as the last remaining 
residue (DBWE 14: 554-5)." 

Two features of Bonhoeffer’s discussion of the arcane discipline are noteworthy. First, 
immediately following his comments about this practice he states that the church is a 
visible empire [ein sichtbares Reich] ‘with its own commandments, privileges, develop- 
mental stages’ (DBWE 14: 555). Given the time and place this was said, the political 
connotations of this assertion are rather self-evident, and bear a striking similarity to 
the ecclesial standpoint of the New Testament, according to which the life and teaching 
of Jesus resulted in the advent of a social group which, as those ‘looking for the city that 
is to come’ (Heb. 13:14), resembled a distinct nation with their own laws and ethical 
patterns (cf. Wilken, 1984: 119). Secondly, he locates dogmatic instruction in scripture 
and the confessions within the arcane discipline, stating that it belongs within the 
church-community and is not to be promulgated ‘just anywhere, in any fashion as 
universal truth (DBWE 14: 558). I take Bonhoeffer here to mean, not that the gospel 


* Bonhoeffer does allude to the arcane discipline in a previous lecture on the nature of the church. He 
states, “The first confession of the Christian church-community before the world is the deed! (Confession 
belongs as arcanum within the worship service.) (DBWE 11: 314-15). 
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message is not good news for all people in every time and place, but that compelling 
witness to ‘the truth of God’s reality revealed in Christ’ only gains traction in the world 
when concretely embodied in the life, habits, and deeds of the church-community 
(DBWE 6: 49). 


THE COMMUNAL AND PERSONAL 
SPACE OF FREEDOM 


‘These two features of the arcane discipline do not readily lend support to the develop- 
ment of a comprehensive civic vision or global ethic as a primary task of theology. What 
they do provide are some of the resources necessary for the preservation of a social space 
in which the convictions, practices, and habits that are the legacy of our ancestors can be 
communicated to future generations. Without them, however, we should not be sur- 
prised that we cannot grasp or express what is totally new and revolutionary in ‘these 
words and actions handed down to us’ (DBWE 8: 389). While preserving a space for the 
arcane discipline can never be solely an end in itself, there is virtually no possibility of 
‘bringing the word of reconciliation and redemption to humankind and to the world’ 
(DBWE 8: 389) in the future if it is not intentionally cultivated in the present by a com- 
munity dedicated to that task. 

If Christians are not to surrender to a state of affairs where ‘Nothing holds fast; nothing 
stays in place’ (DBWE 8: 284), but find ways to ensure that our language and memory are 
robust and powerful, especially in times of danger, then just such a space must be pro- 
moted and developed. To survive and thrive as witnesses to the uniting of God’s reality 
and the reality of the world in Christ under the unrelenting dominion of statecraft and 
marketcraft demands that the social space of churchcraft receive added attention. 

At several points in his corpus Bonhoeffer attends to this matter of the church having 
and cultivating its own space. In Discipleship he states that just as the body of the human 
Jesus took up physical space here on earth, so the church-community necessarily 
claims a space for itself in order for there to be visible, tangible human beings who have 
answered his call to follow him. He goes so far as to expropriate the völkisch concept of 
Lebensraum to describe the church as the all-encompassing context extending to every 
aspect and relationship of daily life (DBWE 4: 225-6, 232; cf. DBWE 14: 471-2). In Ethics 
he contends that the church of necessity occupies a certain space in the world in which 
its worship, order, and congregational life take place, for without it the church would be 
reduced to an invisible, purely spiritual entity. The church is that space, Raum, where the 
lordship of Christ over the entire world is visible for all to see and hear. Since its claim for 
space is not for its own sake, there is no need for the church to spread its space over the 
entire world in order to bear witness to the fact that the world is beloved, judged, and 
reconciled in Christ (cf. DBWE 6: 61-4). As he puts it in his Christology lectures, it is 
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only ‘because proclamation and the sacraments are carried out in the church that it 
is possible to inquire about Christ (DBWE 12: 310). 

Bonhoeffer’s most intriguing discussion of space occurs in a prison letter, which he 
begins with a reference to friendship, a reality which—together with culture and education 
(Kultur und Bildung), art, music, and play—cannot be located within the four mandates 
of marriage, work, state, and church. These matters belong instead in the ‘Spielraum der 
Freiheit’, which is translated in the Dietrich Bonhoeffer Works as ‘the sphere of freedom, 
but which I would render, borrowing an expression from Josef Pieper, as the leisure 
space of freedom. According to Pieper, the notion of leisure names ‘a whole “preserve” of 
true, unconfined humanity: a space of freedom, of true learning, of attunement to the 
world-as-a-whole; a principal goal of which is ‘to keep the human being from becoming 
a complete functionary, or worker’ (Pieper, 1998: 37). 

Someone unfamiliar with this space, writes Bonhoeffer, may well be a good parent, 
citizen, worker, and Christian, ‘but whether such a person is a full human being (and 
thus also a Christian in the fullest sense) is questionable to me’ (DBWE 8: 268). Any such 
recovery would mean that Kierkegaard’s banishing of aesthetic existence should be 
reversed, allowing music, play, art, and education to be founded anew in the church- 
community. Above all friendship, that most rare and precious good, belongs to this 
space, not as a ‘necessitas’ of ethics, which is the space of obedience, but as a necessity of 
freedom (DBWE 8: 268). As an aside, one might worry that Bonhoeffer’s rigid divide 
between ethics and the activities of the Spielraum, between obedience and freedom, 
inadvertently re-establishes the idea of separate spheres. Following Aristotle, we must 
return friendship to the centre of our understanding of ethics. 

Bonhoeffer then makes a paradoxical observation about the leisure space of freedom. 
On the one hand he implies that performing music, making friends, and in general 
being happy are ends in themselves, undertaken not for the sake of something else, but 
simply for the sake of being fully human. But then in the same letter in response to a 
question raised by Eberhard Bethge about nobility, culture (Bildung), and death being 
Socratic (DBWE 8: 254), Bonhoeffer states that although he also puzzles over these 
matters, one thing is clear—namely that ‘a “culture”... that fails you in a time of danger 
isn't culture (DBWE 8: 268-9). Formation in the fullest sense for Bonhoeffer is not 
unrelated to the tasks and duties of life, but must prepare Christians to face danger and 
death; and though we may not be able to overcome these threats, we will be able to find 
forgiveness in judgement and joy in terror (DBWE 8: 269). 

Bonhoeffer recognizes (though perhaps not as clearly as we might wish) that this 
leisure space of freedom in which friendship and the aesthetic activities of music, drama, 
and the arts flourish does not exist in a bubble securely insulated from an ethical context 
in which the ever-present realities of death and danger can ‘make vivid, sometimes viv- 
idly red, the consequences of taking “unreasonable” positions’ (Lentricchia, 1988: 133). 
The intellectual, moral, and spiritual formation that takes place in the Spielraum of 
the church-community stands in tension with the political, economic, and cultural 
(gebildet) activities around it, activities that contribute to the particular shape of its 
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concrete life at any given time and place, sometimes in positive ways, and at other times 
in a more negative manner. 

The leisure space of freedom is thus fully caught up in God’s word of judgement and 
reconciliation that is addressed to the world through the church-community, a disclosure 
that, as Bonhoeffer asserts, introduces ‘a lasting and irremovable tension into every 
historical moment’ (DBWE 6: 106). History only becomes completely temporal owing 
to the life and death of Jesus Christ, and only in that connection does God affirm it. 
Tension in this regard need not signify opposition or conflict, but characterizes any 
event imbued by a sense that matters cannot and will not remain as they are, a sense of 
incompleteness that tends toward a resolution of some sort that might satisfy that sense 
of incompleteness and expectation. In theological terms, this historical tension is pro- 
duced by the eschatological impulse of revelation. 


THE ECCLESIAL POLYPHONY OF LIFE 


Of the various activities in which humans engage, music most adequately represents the 
shape and direction of this eschatological impulse. It teaches us that things are constantly 
changing, actions have consequences, and nothing in the temporal flow of creation lasts 
forever. Music is also the most fundamentally contemplative of the arts, because it keeps 
and is kept by time, in and through the appropriation of our time, our life, our flesh and 
blood. When performing music, time is no longer available for calculating strategies of 
possession, domination, or exploitation. We must instead be receptive and allow our- 
selves to be changed, enlarged, and transformed; we must be ‘obedient’ to the music and 
thereby set free from being turned in on ourselves as though we were gods, and made 
available for, and accountable to the other (cf. Williams, 1995: 214-17). 

Western tonal music in particular aptly conveys Bonhoeffer’s contention that history 
becomes serious, without being sanctified, by the incursion of divine revelation at a par- 
ticular time and place, generating the eschatological tension that characterizes every 
historical moment. The introduction of tension into a state of temporal equilibrium 
creates an expectation of, and a desire for, resolution, while simultaneously conferring 
significance on the present. Overlapping patterns of tension and resolution generate the 
forward movement as the various elements of music—melody, harmony, rhythm, etc.— 
are gathered together, providing a lively sense of the unfolding of history in relation to 
the mystery of the incarnation. These interwoven layers lend to music its distinctive 
dynamic in and with time, and take us up into an insistent movement that is neither 
circular nor simply linear. 

Though music’s relationship to time is readily apparent, its ability to transform our 
perception of space is not widely acknowledged. In a visual register there is only the 
space of mutual exclusion, with each thing in its own place and nowhere else. Any given 
space on an artist’s canvas can only be one colour. When represented in auditory images 
our perception of space is radically altered. If two different notes are played or sung at 
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the same time and volume, they occupy the same space and yet remain distinct, while at 
the same time augmenting, interpenetrating, and intensifying each other. Auditory 
space makes it possible for discrete realities to be perceived as simultaneously distinct 
and undivided. 

An accomplished musician himself, Bonhoeffer takes advantage of these aspects of 
music to craft a compelling allegory in ‘the polyphony of life’ in terms of which to repre- 
sent the ways that the tensions both within the church-community and between it and 
the social world of which it is inextricably a part comprise its life and witness. Polyphonic 
music exemplifies the complex nature of auditory time and space. Each melodic line is 
distinct while at the same time interacting with the others, creating overlapping layers of 
sound, each having its own integrity while yet dependent on the others—above all on 
the cantus firmus—for its harmonic and rhythmic coherence and direction: harmony is 
generated through the interweaving of the melodic lines, while the melodies unfold 
within the harmonic signature mediated through the cantus firmus. 

Bonhoeffer first introduces the idea of polyphony in response to a letter from Bethge 
in which he affirms his friend’s desire to survive the war and return to his wife and child, 
but warns him about a danger in any passionate erotic love that can cause one to lose the 
polyphony of life. God desires to be loved with our whole heart and being, ‘not to 
the detriment of earthly love or to diminish it, but as a sort of cantus firmus to which the 
other voices of life resound in counterpoint. Where the cantus firmus is distinctly heard, 
‘the counterpoint can develop as mightily as it wants. The two [loves] are “undivided and 
yet distinct’, like the divine and human natures in Christ? Is this why polyphonic music 
is so important to them, he asks, ‘because it is the musical image (Abbild) of this 
Christological fact and thus also our vita christiana?’ (DBWE 8: 393). 

Bonhoeffer explicitly links the polyphonic character of life to the realities of 
death and danger that previously determined whether the cultivation that ostensibly 
takes place in the Spielraum is worthy of being called Bildung. He tells his friend that he 
is experiencing all sides of life, its happiness in his marriage and in the birth of his son, 
but also its dangers. This is as it should be, for sorrow and joy belong equally to this 
polyphony, and can exist independently side by side (DBWE 8: 397). Life-threatening 
events should be received as part of the totality of human life, though few are able to 
hold these together with the joyful aspects at the same time and thus they miss the full- 
ness of life and the wholeness of existence when everything around them ‘disintegrates 
into fragments. It is faith that ‘puts us into many different dimensions of life at the same 
time; in a way we accommodate God and the whole world within us. We weep together 
with those who mourn and rejoice with those who celebrate; we are fearful when we 
are threatened, but know that there are more important matters than our survival: ‘Life 
isn’t pushed back into a single dimension, but is kept multidimensional, polyphonic’ 
(DBWE 8: 405). 

Men and women are set in contrapuntal relation to God and to each other within the 
Spielraum, such that the actions and words of each in response to Christ becomes the 
basis for our responses to those with whom we share life in community. Asthe performance 
of each takes form and matures through discipline, instruction, and practice, the ‘music’ 
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of the others is thereby enhanced, enabling each of us to realize what we previously 
could not have imagined. Personal freedom and communal accomplishment are neither 
confused nor separated, as each contributes to the whole, not by selfless self-sacrifice but 
by the mutual submission of all to the music that both keeps and is kept by us (cf. 
Eagleton, 2007: 100). The polyphony of life is the communal medium in which the 
members of Christs body exist for and relate to others, flourishing in the free exchange 
of friendship, that most rare and precious of gifts. 

Though Bonhoeffer uses the metaphor of polyphony principally to speak of one’s 
personal life with others, it is also well suited to describe the relationship of the 
church-community as such with the wider social order consistent with his under- 
standing of ecclesial witness. The ability of this image to attune our perception to the 
present nature of the world-as-a-whole is especially potent in a social context in which 
the church testifies to the living Lord ofall reality in a world that has turned away from 
him. As the space where the triune God is acknowledged in word and sacrament, the 
church simultaneously works out its distinctive communal life and orders its relations 
with, and structures its witness to the political, economic, and cultural activities of a 
world come of age. 

With regard to the structures of statecraft and marketcraft that promote their own 
ethos and their own ‘musical performance, the polyphony of life enacted within the 
church-community keeps alive the memory of the eschatological tension between itself 
and these other entities, reminding us that due to this tension we are a scattered people 
living in the midst of the kingdoms of the earth (DBWE 5: 28). We are embedded in 
these earthly regimes as well as the visible polity of the church, and thus we are impli- 
cated in both social orders. Though these earthly kingdoms exert a powerful effect over 
the shape and direction of our lives, they are not finally to determine the faith and action 
of the church. One of the important functions of the arcane discipline is to teach us that 
what these kingdoms would have us believe is purely rational and objective is actually 
tied to the interests of a small segment of the human population. This awareness grants 
us a measure of freedom in our dealings with them. 

The habits and friendships cultivated within the Spielraum of freedom, the impro- 
visational skills that are engendered and refined within the polyphony of life over the 
course of a lifetime, stand in tension with the ‘clamorous unison of state- and market- 
craft with their ‘many trumpets braying upon a few notes’ (Tolkien, 2001: 17). The church 
is summoned by Christ to live and act contrapuntally in relation to language, nation, 
people, family, culture, race, and civilization, receiving as divine gifts to use wisely what 
state, market, and cultural ethos insist are simply givens. When the cantus firmus is 
clearly and distinctly heard with the church-community, a counterpoint can develop 
between the ecclesial ensemble and the social order ofa fallen world. At times this coun- 
terpoint will be harmonious—that is, directed to the coming of Christ—and Christians 
can work together with nation, family and the like to bear witness to what is truly human 
and good (DBWE 6: 173). On other occasions the two ‘performances’ will be increas- 
ingly dissonant, and the church's witness will need to remain attuned to the messianic 
suffering of God. Even when it is the best that this world has to offer, the tension between 
the two performances will never be fully resolved in this age. 
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INTRODUCTION 


THIS essay reflects on the meaning of the life and theological heritage of Dietrich 
Bonhoeffer in global contexts, focusing primarily on South Africa. By reflecting on the 
meaning of Bonhoeffer for South Africa, lessons can be learned for broader contexts. 
If we reflect well upon Bonhoeffer’s reception in a given local context, other global 
contexts might in turn learn from this particular reflection. We always do our reflection 
in the context of glocality,' namely through the interaction and the interdependence of 
the local and the global. 

Bonhoeffer is one of the much-read theologians in South Africa. This was the 
case during the apartheid era as well as in democratic South Africa more recently. No 
one has strived to spell out the meaning of Bonhoeffer for South Africa more than 
John W. de Gruchy. Decades ago he affirmed Paul Lehmanns view—arising from his reflec- 
tions upon Bonhoeffer’s experience with black people in the USA—that Bonhoeffer 
could have become a bridge-builder between black and white theologies, serving as a 
credible interpreter of black theology (de Gruchy, 1984: 75). De Gruchy describes how 
Bonhoeffer’s theology, having been developed in the context of a status confessionis in 
Germany in the 1930s, had continuing relevance for the new status confessionis in 
apartheid South Africa (de Gruchy, 1984: 123-43). Various other South Africans like 
Dirkie Smit, Russel Botman, Johan Botha, Carl Anthonissen, Robert Vosloo, as well 


* In a Festschrift for Duncan Forrester, William Storrar borrows the term ‘glocalisatio from the soci- 
ologist Roland Robertson to describe the interaction between the local and the global in the practice of 
public theology today (Storrar, 2004: 406). 
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as an increasing number of younger theologians, have continued to drink from the well 
of Bonhoeffer. 

Drawing upon studies that demonstrate how Bonhoeffer’s thought can help us both 
to develop a public theology of responsibility generally (cf. Koopman, 2013: 415-31), and 
also to contribute to future directions for public theology in South Africa in particular 
(cf. Koopman, 2014: 985-98), this chapter explores Bonhoeffer’s significance for South 
Africa with specific reference to his contribution to the discourse of public theology. 
The term ‘public theology’ is used in a variety of ways (see Smit: 2017: 67-94). Here in 
this essay, it is used to refer to the public contents and nature of Christian faith, the 
public rationality of Christian belief, as well as the public significance and impact of 
Christian faith and life (see Koopman, 2010b: 123-38). 

In a society that hungers for greater unity amidst diversity and for togetherness 
despite centuries of community isolation, Bonhoeffer provides building blocks for a 
public theology of social cohesion. In a context where a vision of dignity and humaneness 
grounded in human rights has become blurred and betrayed, Bonhoeffer can help with 
developing a public theology of precisely such dignity and human rights. In a context 
where simply adhering to visions of a good society is not enough, he encourages us to 
develop a public theology of responsibility that demands concrete participation in pub- 
lic life and the consequent risk of being implicated in evil. 


PUBLIC THEOLOGY AND THE CONCEPT 
OF UBUNTU 


In South Africa, the notion of ubuntu is employed to express the hunger of South 
Africans for unity, togetherness, solidarity, and social cohesion. Bonhoeffer’s fundamen- 
tally relational theological anthropology helps to enrich ubuntu discourses developed 
within the South African context (see Koopman, 2005: 195-206). 

An etymological study of the concept of ubuntu reveals something of the heart of the 
meaning of this cherished concept. Ubuntu has its origins in the Nguni formulation, 
‘umuntu ngumuntu ngabanye abantu’, which literally means ‘one person is a person 
through other persons: In his influential body of work, Archbishop Emeritus Desmond 
Tutu states that ubuntu has to do with relationality, reciprocity, communion, care, 
responsibility, and hospitality (cf. Tutu, 1999: 51). Moreover, the communion implied by 
ubuntu includes not only those who are currently alive, but also past generations and 
those yet to be born. And the inclusivity envisaged is in fact even broader, for non- 
human creation is also included in the communion that ubuntu seeks. 

This dimension of communality in the concept of ubuntu also entails that all that 
which disturbs and disrupts communality, communion, peace, and harmony should be 
overcome. Ubuntu implies the work of expiation, the removal of stumbling blocks to 
communion and unity. Ubuntu, therefore, requires justice. One place where ubuntu 
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thinking has been demonstrated is in the work of the Truth and Reconciliation 
Commission (TRC) that took place in South Africa during the first decade of democracy. 
Philosopher Richard Bell describes the role of ubuntu in the TRC by referring to various 
South Africans who played key roles in the TRC process (cf. Bell, 2002: 86-103). He sug- 
gests that supererogatory acts are characteristic of and intrinsic to the thinking and 
practice of ubuntu, acts that go beyond the call of duty, i.e. reaching over and above what 
a moral agent is strictly required to do. The forgiveness granted during the TRC hearings 
bears witness to these characteristics of ubuntu. The choice to pursue restorative justice 
instead of retributive justice in South African society demonstrates a commitment to 
just such supererogatory acts. Restorative justice aims not at punishment, but at the 
redress and restoration of balance in a situation that had been knocked seriously askew; 
it is about the restoration of dignity. It is therefore justice in its broadest possible sense: a 
collective justice, a social justice that seeks to deliver justice to all. Notably, the idea of 
restorative justice also includes specific ideas concerning reparations, suggesting that 
major companies should share their wealth as an act of internal, moral cleansing, that 
colonial western nations should repatriate wealth and resources taken from Africa, and 
that campaigns for debt release from institutions like the Jubilee 2000 Campaign should 
be supported (Bell, 2002: 102). 

Linked to the idea of communion and reconciliation is the notion of unity and solidarity. 
Ubuntu envisages a solidarity both in sadness and in joy. This ubuntu solidarity reaches 
out to draw in outsiders as well, specifically embracing people who are subjugated and 
marginalized in society. 

Where forgiveness and reconciliation occur, where people can begin to live in soli- 
darity and unity, and where restorative and compassionate justice take precedence, 
people can begin to experience lives of worth and dignity. Ubuntu therefore ultimately 
involves the restoration of human dignity. It implies re-humanization on a continent 
where, as Jean-Marc Ela writes, ‘humanity had been treated with contempt for centur- 
ies’ (Ela, 1988: 172). 

Nonetheless, various objections have been raised against the notion of ubuntu. One of 
these has been that its emphasis on communality can facilitate a kind of collectivism— 
that is, the oppression of individuals by the group: individual views, convictions, ideals, 
and projects are not given sufficient recognition unless they happen to reflect what the 
group already wants. And the concern is not only that individuality is negated, but 
also that any form of opposition to the group by means of critical thinking is precluded. 
And such uncritical, blind loyalty to a collective, coupled with the suppression of critical 
reflection poses a threat to democracy as such, which is built upon the assumption of a 
certain level of critical enquiry and the acceptance of a level of disagreement and toler- 
ance amidst a plurality of positions. So, although the notion of ubuntu claims that deci- 
sions should be reached by means of consensus, in reality it can easily begin to fund 
decision-making of a more autocratic sort: positions that diverge from that of the group 
too often tend to be silenced. 

Appeals to ubuntu can also lead to other kinds of problems. Currently, for example, 
there is ample evidence that this notion is being used in increasingly commercialized 
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ways. In addition, ubuntu can be understood and invoked in too many different ways 
and with very different, even conflicting, motives. Further, critics also note that ubuntu 
can be deployed as an exclusive concept, being used to include black people whilst other 
ethnic groups are consistently viewed as outsiders. Therefore, it has been argued with 
some good reason that when we analyse ubuntu and outline its main features we need to 
remain alert to potential distortions and misuses. 

Ubuntu should not be romanticized as if it were an exclusively African concept. All 
over the world there are similar calls for communion, solidarity, hospitality to the other, 
and dignity. So, for example, without wanting to devalue the concept of ubuntu, but 
lookingrather to re-evaluate it, the South African public intellectual Mamphela Ramphele 
has observed how the Italian artist, Carlo Levi, defines personhood as the meeting place 
of all our relationships, and also draws attention to amaeru, a Japanese philosophical con- 
cept that similarly communicates the notion of intimate relationships of dependency. 
Ramphele’s point is simply that the idea of a thoroughly relational anthropology is not 
new, and she also refers to classical political texts and mythologies that deal with the theme 
of the fundamental sociality of the person (Ramphele, 2002: 102). 

Despite ubuntu thinking, Africa remains a continent of violence and bloodshed, mili- 
tarism and autocratic rule, poverty and corruption. Appeals to ubuntu by themselves are 
not sufficient to redeem Africa. Nonetheless, ubuntu is still important for many people. 
The question is how we can take heed of objections to ubuntu while finding ways of 
ensuring that this notion can continue to play the same kind of redemptive role that it 
once did during the struggle against apartheid. I want to suggest that one way of achiev- 
ing this is by learning from the theological anthropology of Dietrich Bonhoeffer. 


BONHOEFFER’S THEOLOGICAL 
ANTHROPOLOGY 


Bonhoeffer’s Christological thinking, and more especially his Christological and eccle- 
siological anthropology, provides important building blocks for a public theology of 
social cohesion—that is, a theology of life together. This particular feature of Bonhoeffer’s 
thinking can assist and supplement ubuntu discourses in the context of South Africa. 
Bonhoeffer explains that Jesus Christ himself is our peace, our unity, and the founda- 
tion of our life together. “We have access to one another, joy in one another, community 
with one another through Christ alone’ (DBWE 5: 47). The shared life of Christians is 
created by God in and through Jesus Christ. The community is not an ideal that we have 
to realize, but a reality created by God in which we participate. It is also not a psycho- 
logical or emotional community, but rather a spiritual reality, i.e. one created by the 
Spirit (cf. DBWE 5: 38-9). This further means that the communion of Christians is not a 
communion of immediacy, one arising from and dependent upon the direct interactions 
of sinful human beings, but rather a communion that is always mediated by Christ 
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(DBWE 5: 41). Full communion with the other is only found in Christ as the one who 
binds us together (DBWE 5: 44). And this in turn means that where the most vulnerable 
are excluded from the communion of Christians, Christ himself is excluded (DBWE s: 
45-6). We should guard against our own idealized views of the Christian community 
that might be in conflict with these features of actual Christian community: “Those who 
love their dream of a Christian community more than the Christian community itself 
become destroyers of that Christian community even though their personal intentions 
may be ever so honest, earnest, and sacrificial’ (DBWE 5: 36). Our participation in life 
together is thus based in the alien righteousness of Jesus Christ. Those who participate 
in life together have been chosen in Christ from eternity, accepted in time, and united 
for eternity (DBWE 5: 31-2). Life together is a physical sign of the presence of the triune 
God. In and through the presence of other Christians we experience the presence of the 
Creator, the Reconciler, and the Redeemer, i.e. of God as Father, Son, and Holy Spirit 
(DBWE 5: 29). 

These Trinitarian foundations of Christian community and of the possibility of life 
together are crucial in a country like South Africa as it emerges from its apartheid 
past. Under apartheid, a pseudo-gospel had been proclaimed, one in which the rich 
diversity of South Africa was not recognized and in which even the person and work 
of Christ was not thought to be sufficient to actualize a life together in unity, reconcili- 
ation, and justice for this diversity of people. It is therefore crucial to recollect these 
fundamental theological convictions as the nation continues to struggle to actualize 
life together in the context of diversity, plurality, and complexity. It is crucial to hear 
the gospel of reconciliation in Jesus Christ at a time when disturbing voices are heard 
ever more frequently proclaiming that apartheid theologians might in fact have been 
right: right that it is perhaps not possible to bring the diversity of South Africans 
together in a shared quest for dignity, justice, and freedom for all, right that we might 
after all be better to go our separate ways. Such disturbing ideas are amplified further 
when we hear these same sorts of voices in European countries that were once 
renowned for their high levels of tolerance, but who seem to have lost these under 
pressure from increased diversity and pluralism, especially the increased plurality of 
religious worldviews. 

In this context, Bonhoeffer’s Christological and ecclesiological understanding of 
human beings provides direction for the renewal and enhancement of ubuntu, for life 
together. Bonhoeffer emphasizes the communal character of humanity. His anthropol- 
ogy can thus be described as a relational anthropology. Indeed, Clifford Green has long 
argued that the notion of sociality is central not only to Bonhoeffer’s anthropology, but, 
in fact, to all his theological thinking. As he writes, “We have to regard it as formative for 
his whole theology’ (Green, 1995: 114; cf. Green, 1999). 

Bonhoeffer outlines his anthropological thinking in various works. In his doctoral 
dissertation, Sanctorum Communio, he develops a relational anthropology by way of 
theological, sociological, and philosophical analyses, arguing on these bases that the 
individual exists only through others (DBWE 1: 54-7). The individual is never solitary; 
for the individual to exist, others must also exist. The other is not an unreachable, 
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abstract entity, but one met in ethical encounter. It is in these ethical encounters that the 
identity of persons is formed. 

Bonhoeffer’s anthropology is theologically based, and more specifically it is 
Christocentric. He grounds his relational anthropology in the image of God (DBWE 3: 
60-7). On the basis of Genesis 1:26 and 5:1-2, he explains that image of God does not 
refer to an attribute that an individual possesses, but rather refers to the freedom of 
people in relation. This freedom is not a capacity that we possess, nor is it something that 
we receive or that we can give to others. Rather, freedom is a relationship: ‘Being free 
means “being-free-for-the-other’, because I am bound to the other. Only by being in rela- 
tionship with the other am I free’ (DBWE 3: 62-3). This freedom of humans for the other, 
according to Bonhoeffer, corresponds with God’s freedom for humanity in Jesus Christ 
(cf. DBWE 2: 90). In fact, our analogy with our creator is an analogia relationis, i.e. an 
analogy of relationship. For God’s freedom is not a freedom from humans, but for 
humans. God gives himself to us. God is with us and for us. God shows solidarity with us. 

Bonhoeffer goes on to develop the Christological foundation of his anthropology 
further in his important work, Creation and Fall. The freedom of God for us is a freedom 
in love, and more specifically it is a freedom that is manifested in the incarnation and 
resurrection of Christ. The freedom for the other involves sacrifice. As Christ was will- 
ing to sacrifice himself, we, too, sacrifice ourselves for the sake of the other, especially 
the subjugated other. This notion of sacrifice in Bonhoeffer’s thinking is especially 
apparent in his understanding of discipleship (cf. DBWE 4: 43-56). As Bonhoeffer 
emphasizes, following Christ implies understanding grace as costly grace. In his own 
context, the core Protestant principles of faith alone, Scripture alone, and glory to God 
alone, had been transformed into religious formalism and legalism. He therefore rejects 
cheap grace and pleads for costly grace. His Christological anthropology implies that we 
are to live as disciples, which allows no room for cheap grace, but which knows that true 
grace is costly grace. Cheap grace is that grace which implies that I can be comforted and 
secured without having to follow Christ. Costly grace calls us to be disciples, to follow 
Christ by making his freedom for others our own. 

Bonhoeffer not only describes the image of God in terms of following Christ, but also 
conceives of his anthropology with reference both to community—specifically to the 
church—and to sin. First, Bonhoeffer argues that to be human is always to be part of a 
community (DBWE 1: 80-96). Communities in this sense range from small groups such 
as marriages, families, and friendships, to larger groups such as peoples (Völke), nations, 
and the whole church. The whole of humankind constitutes a community. By using 
Ferdinand Tonnies’ distinction between Gemeinschaft and Gesellschaft, he states that 
these communities, unlike societies, are ends in themselves, giving meaning to our lives. 
Specifically, in the church the true nature of human beings is manifested. This ecclesial 
understanding of humanity—i.e. that it is in the church that we discover who we truly 
are—has a Christocentric focus. Bonhoeffer describes this focus most robustly when he 
characterizes the church as ‘Christ existing as community’ (Christus als Gemeinde exist- 
ierend) (DBWE 1: 141). For Bonhoeffer, God’s revelation in and as the person of Christ 
takes ona specifically social form in the church. 
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This Christological and ecclesiological understanding of humans and of human com- 
munities serves to prevent exclusion and discrimination in terms of categories like eth- 
nicity, nationality, gender, and socio-economic class. To be clear, however, Bonhoeffer’s 
emphasis on community still allows room for individuality. He articulates it like this: 


We recognize, then, that only as we stand within the community can we be alone, 
and only those who are alone can live in the community. Both belong together. 
Only in the community do we learn to be properly alone (allein); and only in being 
alone (Alleinsein) do we learn to live properly in the community. It is not as if the 
one preceded the other; rather both begin at the same time, namely with the call of 
Jesus Christ. (DBWE 5: 83) 


Importantly, Bonhoeffer also identifies sin as a crucial category for understanding what 
we are as human beings (DBWE 1: 107-21). He again understands sin in terms of his 
relational anthropology. Sin is thus the opposite of true self-assertion. It entails a form of 
self-assertion that denies the other. Sin in this way also involves the distortion and 
neglect of community. For Bonhoeffer, sin is apparent in modern notions of the auton- 
omy of the self, which he identifies as a kind of pride, i.e. as an endeavour to become like 
God and to live apart from God. According to Bonhoeffer, sin involves the distortion of 
both personal relationships as well as social and institutional relationships. Not only 
does sin disrupt smaller communities like marriages, friendships, and families, but it 
also corrodes large communities like ethnic groups, nations, and communities, extend- 
ing into the economic, military, and academic spheres. In all these contexts sin has an 
alienating and isolating effect. 

Nonetheless, Bonhoeffer is clear that sin is not the final word about what we are as 
human beings. Through our unity in Christ we become the sanctorum communio 
(DBWE 1: 122-34). Our redemption, according to Bonhoeffer, is the work of the triune 
God, as and when sanctorum communio is established by God’s own action and none 
other. And new human relationships within the church are established in Christ not 
ideally, but in reality. The Holy Spirit actualizes the church that has been established in 
Christ as a reality. Bonhoeffer views human beings, then, not finally in terms of their sin, 
but even more basically in terms of their salvation by the triune God. 

In his influential interpretations of Bonhoeffer, John W. de Gruchy has emphasized 
just this point (de Gruchy, 2002: 94). He has argued that life together, specifically life 
together in the space of the church, exists for the sake of restoring justice, reconciliation, 
and peace. In this context he has drawn upon Bonhoeffer’s understanding of Christ as 
Christ for others, and thus of the church as church for others. In conformity with Christ 
himself, our life together in the church always involves the practical embrace of the 
other and the outsider. 

Having outlined Bonhoeffer’s theological anthropology, two issues remain. First, how 
does Bonhoeffer’s theological anthropology relate to anthropologies like ubuntu which, 
even if they have been taken up and elaborated upon in relation to Christian theological 
convictions, still originated in non-Christian contexts (see Bell, 2002: 88)? H. Richard 
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Niebuhr’s well-known typology of the relationship between Christ and culture can be 
helpful at this point. Niebuhr identifies five possible relations between Christ and culture, 
ultimately privileging one of these, namely the vision in which Christ is understood to 
transform culture (Niebuhr, 1975: 190-229). In line with such a view, we might be led to 
explore the transformative potential of Bonhoeffer’s Christian theology for ubuntu 
thinking. In fact, this transformation implies that all theology—including, of course, the 
theology of Bonhoeffer—always stands under the criticism of the gospel and should 
thus be open to the ways in which other believers in different times and places have 
interpreted the gospel of Jesus Christ. 

A second issue also needs to be addressed before we can evaluate Bonhoeffer’s 
potential contribution to ubuntu discourses. In the debate about the contribution of 
theology to ethics, there are those who argue that theology does not contribute some- 
thing new in terms of content, but only in terms of motivation and the provision of an 
overarching hermeneutical framework for making sense of our choices and actions (see 
Kuitert, 1974: 75-6). Following this line of thinking, Bonhoeffer’s commitment to the 
triune God and to the church might be thought merely to provide distinctive motiv- 
ations for embracing a life of reconciliation, unity, solidarity, justice to the oppressed 
and dignity—i.e. a life of ubuntu. 

My own view, however, is that this is not where Bonhoeffer’s contribution ends. 
Rather, he makes a vital contribution with regard to the content of our thinking about 
humanity that offers insights that can enrich and help to destigmatize ubuntu. And 
indeed, there are scholars, like Stanley Hauerwas, who have claimed that the Christian 
tradition has something unique to offer to the contents of morality and anthropology 
(see Koopman, 2004: 838-48). In particular, I would suggest that Bonhoeffer makes two 
distinctive contributions that can enrich the contents of ubuntu thinking. First, he 
describes the relationship between individuality and community in a way that avoids 
the dangers of both individualism and collectivism, and second, he gives clear recogni- 
tion to problems of sin and thus to the dependence of human beings on the divine for 
their salvation. 

First, then, Bonhoeffer’s theological and ecclesiological emphasis on both communality 
and individuality can help to prevent ubuntu becoming, as Tutu puts it, an instrument of 
collectivism and therefore of oppression (Tutu, 1999: 50-3). Bonhoeffer’s theology 
attempts to avoid both the selfishness of individualism and the oppression of collectivism 
in personal and social relationships: “Let him who cannot be alone beware of community. 
Let him who is not in community beware of being alone’ (Tutu, 1999: 58). 

Second, ubuntu discourses can be enriched by Bonhoeffer’s account of human beings 
in terms of their sin. Various Christian theologians throughout the ages have taught that 
an adequate understanding of human beings must take sin into account. In fact, many 
more contemporary theologians have also insisted that the language of sin should be 
employed again in the service of a more realistic understanding of human capabilities 
and limitations. Ubuntu thinking needs to revisit its overly optimistic views about 
human beings in the light of this tradition and its insights into sin. Simultaneously, the 
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necessity of God for achieving justice and peace needs to be renewed and emphasized. 
Indeed, recognizing our sinful nature opens the way for a recognition of the God in 
whom our hope and victory resides. And perhaps this insistence that human beings are 
dependent upon God is the most important contribution that Bonhoeffer’s anthropol- 
ogy could make to ubuntu thinking. 


A PuBLIC THEOLOGY OF HUMAN 
DIGNITY AND RIGHTS 


In his theology, Bonhoeffer consistently provides what we might call ‘thick’ descriptions 
of public themes. These descriptions are largely accessible to audiences in pluralistic 
societies. This is also true of notions like human dignity and rights. Bonhoeffer uses two 
sets of descriptions: first, so-called natural ones, in which he uses other disciplines like 
sociology in his studies about, among other things, the church (see DBWE 1), and sec- 
ond, theological descriptions, in which he appeals to Christological faith. Eduard Tödt 
describes Bonhoeffer’s method as follows: 


...he opened up the possibility of lucidly and legitimately relating natural reasoning 
and theological statements to one another, and ascribing to the phenomena of nat- 
ural reality the “reasonable”, as well as the encompassing “theological” significance 
due to them. (Tödt, 2007: 150) 


For Bonhoeffer, theological and non-theological forms of description are both directed 
to the deepest dimensions of the world in which we live, to that which is real. Ultimately, 
this means that Bonhoeffer’s theological descriptions and what one might call his social 
scientific descriptions work together. He consistently describes the real world as the 
world that is sustained, accepted, and reconciled to God in Jesus Christ (DBWE 6: 54-5). 

The starting point for Christian living is therefore the ultimate reality of God who has 
been revealed in Jesus Christ. The ultimate reality that provides the context for Christian 
ethics is not one’s own reality or the reality of the world on its own terms. Neither is it the 
reality of extant standards and values. Rather, it is the true reality of God the Creator, 
Redeemer, and Reconciler (see DBWE 6: 47-51). For Bonhoeffer, attending to Christ 
directs us to this ultimate reality: 


In Jesus Christ the reality of God has entered into the reality of this world. The place 
where the questions about the reality of God and about the reality of the world are 
answered at the same time is characterized solely by the name: Jesus Christ... From 
now on we cannot speak rightly of either God or the world without speaking of 
Jesus Christ. All concepts of reality that ignore Jesus Christ are abstractions... The 
irreconcilable opposition of ought and is finds reconciliation in Christ, that is, in 
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ultimate reality. To participate in this reality is the true meaning of the question 
concerning the good. (DBWE 6: 54-5) 


The church is that part of the world where this deeper reality, this Christological reality, 
is manifested. It is the place where Christ takes form, where Christ is embodied, as we 
have already seen Bonhoeffer stress in Sanctorum Communio: the church ‘is a section of 
humanity in which Christ has really taken form’ (DBWE 6: 97). 

Bonhoeffer’s sociological, Christological, and ecclesial descriptions of reality provide 
the context for his reflections on human dignity and human rights. In an earlier discus- 
sion of the meaning of being created in the image of God, he offers some theological 
parameters for understanding human dignity. The ‘image of God’ does not refer to spe- 
cific features that the individual shares with God, such as free will, reason, the immor- 
tality of the soul, or even to Augustine’s idea of a vestigium trinitatis in the unity of 
memory, intellect, and will. Rather, Bonhoeffer describes ‘image of God’ in Genesis 1 in 
terms of relationality. Human beings have been created in relation to one another, male 
and female, and in relation to God. This means that one of the building-blocks for a 
life of dignity, i.e. freedom, can only be conceived in terms of this relationality. 
Bonhoeffer asserts: 


No one can think of freedom as a substance or as something individualistic... 
Freedom...happens to me through the other. For in the language of the Bible freedom 
is not something that people have for themselves but something they have for others. 
No one is free ‘in herself’ or ‘in himself’ [an sich]—free as it were in a vacuum, or 
free in the same way that a person may be musical, intelligent or blind in herself 
or himself. Freedom is not a quality a human being has, it is not an ability, a cap- 
acity ...a possession, something to have; instead it is a relationship and nothing else. 
To be more precise, freedom is a relationship between two persons. Being free 
means ‘being-free-for-the-other’ because I am bound to the other. Only by being in 
relationship with the other I am free. (DBWE 3: 62-3) 


Later in his Ethics, Bonhoeffer develops his understanding of human dignity and rights 
in his reflections on natural life. He writes cautiously but also appreciatively of natural 
life, arguing that ‘God wills life and gives life a form in which it can live, because left to its 
own resources it can only destroy itself. At the same time, however, this form places life 
at the service of other lives and of the world’ (DBWE 6: 178). God wills for natural life to 
have its own proper dignity. This subtly differs from the Kantian understanding of dig- 
nity grounded in a conception of the human being as an end in itself, rather than a 
means to an end. For Bonhoeffer, Scripture witnesses to God’s desire for life, and to 
God's donation of life as a gift. He thus views dignified life as life that has the status of 
being an end in itself for God (see DBWE 6: 172-81). 

This means that the conviction that life is an end in itself can easily be absolutized. 
Such absolutization—what Bonhoeffer calls ‘vitalism’—has destructive consequences for 
both personal and social life, leading in turn to purposelessness, nihilism, self-destruction, 
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and finally to the destruction of everything. A proper view of the status of life as an end 
in itself entails that life is viewed Christologically as creation and not simply as nature. 

For Bonhoeffer, understanding of life as an end in itself (i.e. in terms of creaturehood) 
allows for the recognition and affirmation of natural human rights. He writes apprecia- 
tively about rights, not primarily as something that human beings should claim for 
their own self-interest, but as something guaranteed and affirmed by God: “The rights 
of natural life are the reflection of the glory of God the creator in the midst of the fallen 
world (DBWE 6: 180). 

Ona biblical basis, Bonhoeffer views life not only as an end in itself but also at one and 
the same time as a means to an end (DBWE 6: 179-81). Human life is also to be used in 
the service of others. This idea again flows from his relational anthropology, as outlined 
above. Life as a means to an end, however, can also be absolutized. In this instance a pro- 
cess of mechanization commences where individual human beings are understood only 
in terms of their utility for the whole, and wherein communities are understood only in 
terms of their utility for some higher institution, organization, or idea. As Bonhoeffer 
pointedly states: “The collective is the god to whom both individual and communal life is 
sacrificed in a process of total mechanization’ (DBWE 6: 179). For Bonhoeffer, life as a 
means to an end, properly understood, finds expression in the duties that we have to 
others (DBWE 6: 178-81). These duties derive from and are implicit in the rights of life 
(as an end in itself), in the same way that tasks are implied by gifts, according to the logic 
of the gospel. 

Bonhoeffer’s thinking also supports what is known as ‘third-dimension’ or ‘third- 
generation developmental and ecological rights. Bonhoeffer’s descriptions of natural 
life, and of the calling of humans to be of service to other life, could be extended to the 
non-human creation. This would suggest that human beings are all called to serve and 
care for the rest of creation. In particular, this would suggest that there are natural rights 
and duties that pertain to non-human creation as part of natural life. 

Todt has rightly emphasized the importance of Bonhoeffer’s remarkable description 
of the fall in Genesis 3. In Creation and Fall, Bonhoeffer traces how the first human 
beings sought to resist the fact that they had been elected and chosen by God, and 
instead strove to become like God (sicut Deus), those able to elect and choose them- 
selves. This resulted in a situation where human beings can no longer view creation in its 
relation to God, but only anthropocentrically. This anthropocentric orientation not only 
leads to destruction of ourselves and our fellow human beings, but also to a kind of eco- 
cide—that is, the progressive death of fauna and flora and the natural environment (see 
Todt, 2007: 159). On this basis Bonhoeffer’s theology implicitly supports notions of 
third-dimension ecological rights that are seeking to recognize the inherent worth and 
value of the natural environment. This support is crucial for overcoming ecocide and its 
disastrous consequences for all of life, not least in the global south. 

Bonhoeffer’s theology also provides valuable insights into human dignity and rights. 
This dignity and these rights are inalienable because they are guaranteed by God. Rights 
are not simply something private and pertaining to individuals precisely because they 
have their basis in a relational anthropology and in service to the other. More than this, 
this dignity and these rights are grounded in God's will for community and natural life, 
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wherein the dangers of both absolutization and mechanization are to be avoided. 
Bonhoeffer’s distinction between rights and duties, therefore, can help us to under- 
stand how rights discourses do not nurture a public ethos of entitlement, but call for 
taking up public duties. One might even add here that Bonhoeffer’s reflections on the 
incarnation serve as part of the theological rationale for the dignity of the human body 
and of the rest of creation. Moreover, Bonhoeffer’s theological reflections on human 
dignity and rights can help to address contexts in which people have become increas- 
ingly excluded politically, culturally, and economically. In such contexts Bonhoeffer’s 
reflections can assist with addressing and overcoming political, cultural, and eco- 
nomic exclusion. 

Todt’s remarks about Bonhoeffer’s innovative and prophetic views on human dignity 
and human rights have particular relevance in the context of South Africa: 


... Bonhoeffer’s exposition of human rights as rights of natural life is an advance into 
new ground, and a suggestion that we can hardly do without. It was certainly not to 
our country’s advantage that this exposition remained widely unnoticed while the 
Federal Republic of Germany was built up, and especially when its constitution was 
written, as the Protestant actors did not know that a Protestant theological view on 
pressing problems was possible, and had in some view been provided. 

(Tödt, 2007: 150) 


For both Tédt’s Germany and my South Africa, and indeed for all countries, these reflec- 
tions from Bonhoeffer provide important theological rationales and motivations for the 
support of human dignity and human rights. These reflections are as relevant today as 
they were when they were formulated. And they are not only relevant for Christians, but 
for those from other religious and secular backgrounds. Bonhoeffer offers resources for 
a public theology of human dignity and rights. 


BONHOEFFER AND A PUBLIC THEOLOGY 
OF RESPONSIBILITY 


There are two further ways in which Bonhoeffer can assist with the actualization of 
human dignity and rights, specifically by encouraging participation in policy-making 
processes in public life. First, Bonhoeffer’s theology affirms the importance of rationality 
and reason; second, his theological thinking displays a consistent opposition to cheap 
and lazy compromises. 

Bonhoeffer contributes to the actualization of human dignity and rights, then, by pro- 
viding theological insights that can support the importance of moral decision-making 
and policy-making processes. Of particular importance on this score is the way in which 
Bonhoeffer uses both sociological and theological arguments in his own ethical inquiries. 
Such interdisciplinary reflection makes Christian convictions accessible to those outside 
the tradition and ensures that these positions are credible. 
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On the one hand, Bonhoeffer aids policy-making discourses in pluralistic societies 
through his emphasis on an appropriate use of reason, rationality, and the intellect. He 
does not adhere to reason and rationality in the romanticized, absolutized, and positiv- 
istic sense of the modern world, but rather he opts for what one might call ‘sanctified 
reason. He knew that reason, rationality, and intellect were all crucial for addressing the 
problems of his own context, and also for assisting us in reaching decisions and making 
policies that can advance human dignity and rights today. Bonhoeffer writes: 


Liberated ratio achieved an unanticipated importance. Its free use created an atmos- 
phere of truthfulness, light and clarity. A fresh wind of bright intelligence cleared up 
prejudices, social conceits, hypocritical proprieties, and stifling sentimentality. 
Intellectual honesty in all things, including questions of faith, was the great good 
of liberated ratio. It has belonged ever since to the essential moral requirements of 
Western humanity. Contempt for the age of rationalism is a suspicious sign of a 
deficient desire for truthfulness. Just because intellectual honesty does not have 
the last word on things and rational clarity often comes at the cost of the depth of 
reality, we are not absolved from our inner duty to make honest and clean use of 
ratio. (DBWE 6: 115-16) 


On the other hand, Bonhoeffer’s thinking provides resources for faithfully negotiating 
unavoidable compromises in the context of plurality and ambiguity, duality and paradox, 
tragedy and aporia. He opposes compromises. In the area of concrete decision-making, 
a tension emerges between the ultimate, the last things, and the penultimate, the things 
before the last things (DBWE 6: 146-70). Confronted with this tension, he rejects two 
possible responses, namely radicalism and compromise. 

The radical solution sees only the ultimate and rejects the penultimate. In the radical 
solution, the choice is simply between two categories: either for Christ or against Christ. 
The penultimate is viewed in wholly negative terms as sinful and in denial of Christ. This 
world is of no consequence, and thus should perish. No responsibility should be taken 
for it (DBWE 6: 145-51). 

The compromise solution, by contrast, overvalues the penultimate and the role of 
human responsibility in its realization. On this view, the ultimate is understood as of 
limited relevance in the here and now. In this compromise, the ultimate is thus finally an 
eternal justification of things as they already are. Bonhoeffer even suggests that com- 
promise springs from a certain hatred of the ultimate, reflecting a rejection of God’s jus- 
tification by faith alone (see DBWE 6: 158). 


Radicalism hates time. Compromise hates eternity. Radicalism hates patience. 
Compromise hates decision. Radicalism hates wisdom. Compromise hates simplicity. 
Radicalism hates measure. Compromise hates the immeasurable. Radicalism hates 
the real. Compromise hates the word. (DBWE 6: 156) 


My own judgment is that churches need to make compromises. There is support for this 
in, amongst others, the Christian realism of theologians like Reinhold Niebuhr, and also 
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in the middle axiom approach of J. H. Oldham (see Koopman, 2010: 41-56). These 
compromises must, however, reckon with the imaginative possibilities of the ultimate, 
with eternity and the immeasurable, and must also proceed in ways that do not inhibit 
responsible decision-making. 

South Africa’s peaceful political transition more than two decades ago can be partly 
attributed to compromises between groups that had previously lived in enmity. However, 
these compromises and their consequences are being questioned by a growing number of 
people today. These compromises seem to entail a shift in political power to a black 
majority, even while economic power and privilege remained in the hands of a mainly 
white minority. Moreover, the market economy does not seem to have delivered the 
promised trickle-down effect which would supposedly bring economic well-being to all. 
In this context, we need to return to Bonhoeffer and perhaps revisit some of the com- 
promises that were made more than two decades ago during our negotiation processes, 
as well as examining ongoing compromises that are deemed necessary to survive in an 
economic context in which global market forces exercise an almost imperial power. The 
danger of our South African compromises is that we have been taken captive by the idea 
that there is no alternative to current economic approaches and arrangements. 

Bonhoeffer’s opposition to compromises does not preclude choices and actions that 
are morally and theologically ambivalent. He acknowledges that we cannot keep our- 
selves pure from the contamination arising from responsible action in allegiance to God 
and in answering to God’s question and call (DWBE 8: 40). 

Maybe there is room for morally acceptable compromises if this moves us closer to an 
ideal. John W. de Gruchy mentions that compromises were indeed unavoidable in order 
to facilitate the transition process in South Africa. But he also insists that we need to go 
beyond that first step. We need ‘a process in which there is a mutual attempt to heal and 
overcome enmities, build trust and relationships, and develop a shared commitment to 
the common good’ (de Gruchy, 2002: 15). Life together in complex contexts—contexts 
in which people once alienated from one another are seeking new ways of being 
together—often requires morally acceptable compromises that do not reject the ultim- 
ate and absolutize the penultimate—that is, by overestimating human capacities and 
underestimating the triune God. 

Bonhoeffer helps us to remember how to live responsibly in the world, and to formu- 
late and implement policies without fear of compromise. In his reflections on the 
redeemed conscience, he argues that Christ sets our conscience free for responsible liv- 
ing, for service to God and others. Since this responsibility has its foundation in Christ, 
it involves taking on and bearing guilt for the sake of the other (DBWE 6: 278-80). Free 
and responsible action that brings guilt upon us must sometimes be carried out, even in 
opposition to our task and calling. As Bonhoeffer writes: 


Only today are Germans beginning to discover what free responsibility means. It is 
founded in a God who calls for the free venture of faith to responsible action and 
who promises forgiveness and consolation to the one who on account of such action 
becomes a sinner. (DBWE 8: 41) 
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CONCLUSION 


In the decades since his death, Dietrich Bonhoeffer has become an increasingly import- 
ant figure for theology and ethics. He has also increasingly had a global impact. To take 
just one example, a Unit for Bonhoeffer Studies has recently been established at the 
Beyers Naude Centre for Public Theology at Stellenbosch University. This Unit will 
advance both so-called ‘North-South’ global collaborations, as well as collaborations 
with colleagues in Latin America, other African countries, and countries in Oceania. 
Bonhoeffer not only continues to inform and illuminate contemporary challenges and 
problems, but also to inspire new forms of theological and ethical labour in new con- 
texts. He is a crucial figure for any public theology that supports human dignity and 
rights, and he encourages responsible living today and for the future. Bonhoeffer has 
been a particularly significant figure for theologians responding to apartheid South 
Africa. His work and example guided us in the transition to democracy, and will con- 
tinue to provide further guidance as we continue to struggle to nurture South African 
democracy in the midst of global, planetary, and political challenges. We shall keep on 
drinking from the well of Dietrich Bonhoeffer. 
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JENS ZIMMERMANN 


INTRODUCTION 


BONHOEFFER was a theologian with a deep and lifelong interest in philosophy. In his 
first semesters as a student at the Eberhard Karls University in Tübingen, before switch- 
ing to Berlins Humboldt University, he attended lectures by the philosopher Karl Groos 
on logic and the history of modern philosophy. He also participated in Groos’ Kant sem- 
inar on the Critique of Pure Reason, in which he presented a paper (Bethge, 2004: 83). In 
Berlin, Bonhoeffer continued to attend philosophy lectures on both epistemology and 
the history of logic (Floyd, 2008: 90). As a result of all this his teacher and dissertation 
supervisor Reinhold Seeberg attested to his ‘thorough philosophical education and 
comprehensive knowledge of contemporary philosophy’ (Bethge, 2004: 83). The impact 
of this early interest in philosophy is apparent in Bonhoeffer’s early academic writings, 
but also in Ethics and his prison theology. 

The importance of philosophy for Bonhoeffer’s theology was duly recognized in the 
early comprehensive studies of his work by Clifford Green (Theology of Sociality, 1972), 
Ernst Feil (Die Theologie Dietrich Bonhoeffers [1970] 2005), and in the studies by 
Heinrich Ott (Wirklichkeit und Glaube, 1966; translated as Reality and Faith, 1972) and 
Hanfried Müller (Von der Kirche zur Welt, 1966). The latter remains one of the best 
treatments of Bonhoeffer’s dissertation and habilitation." Two more recent works 
have explored Bonhoeffer’s relation to philosophical sources. The first of these, Ralf 
K. Wüstenberg’s 1998 A Theology of Life: Dietrich Bonhoeffer’s Religionless Christianity, 
substantially deepens Feil’s description of Dilthey’s influence, and also explores the impact 


1 For the best recent comprehensive account of Bonhoeffer’s dissertation, see Mawson, 2018. 
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of William James’ pragmatism. The second, Christiane Tietz’s 1999 Bonhoeffers Kritik der 
verkrümmten Vernunft. Eine erkenntnistheoretische Untersuchung, examines Bonhoeffer’s 
view of reason in light of the philosophical climate of his time. Several philosophical 
influences on Bonhoeffer have been explored in the substantial collection, Bonhoeffer’s 
Intellectual Formation (Frick, 2008), and an excellent study has even more recently dem- 
onstrated the extent of Kierkegaard’s influence on Bonhoeffer (Kirkpatrick, 2011). 

The philosophical importance of Bonhoeffer’s work itself, however, did not begin 
to be explored until the 1980s, with Wayne Whitson Floyd’s study of Adorno and 
Bonhoeffer, The Dialectics of Otherness (1986), Charles Marsh’s Reclaiming Dietrich 
Bonhoeffer (1994), and Lori Brandt Hales Love your Enemies: Dietrich Bonhoeffer and 
the Question of the Other (2004). Two volumes edited by Brian Gregor and Jens 
Zimmermann have ventured further by exploring Bonhoeffer’s relation to continental 
philosophy: Cruciform Philosophy: Dietrich Bonhoeffer and Continental Thought (2009), 
and Being Human, Becoming Human: Dietrich Bonhoeffer and Social Thought (2010). 
Gregor’s work in particular has shown the importance of Bonhoeffer’s theology for sub- 
sequent phenomenological accounts of religion and ethics (cf. Gregor, 2016). 

Assessing Bonhoeffer’s relevance for contemporary philosophy raises the immediate 
question of what particular philosophical themes or postmodern approach to philosophy 
should be explored as congenial to his own intellectual pursuits. Thankfully, Bonhoeffer’s 
own writings set clear boundaries for such an inquiry. The philosophers who influenced 
Bonhoeffer’s thinking place him clearly in the context of continental philosophy: 
Immanuel Kant, G. W. F. Hegel, Friedrich Nietzsche, Soren Kierkegaard, Wilhelm 
Dilthey, Edmund Husserl, Martin Heidegger, Max Scheler, Eberhard Grisebach, 
William James, Karl Jaspers, and José Ortega y Gassett, to name only the major philo- 
sophers who shaped his thinking. The main areas to which he applied philosophical sources 
are also identifiable: anthropology, epistemology, and ethics. Finally, as we shall see below, 
the main philosophical schools of thought to which his theology is most closely related 
are phenomenology and hermeneutics. 

Assessing Bonhoeffer’s relation to philosophy requires grasping how he engages 
philosophical thinkers and ideas. One way of assessing this engagement would be to ask 
whether Bonhoeffer, given his pervasive use of philosophy, was himself a philosophical 
theologian. If philosophical theology is ‘aimed primarily at theoretical understanding of 
the nature and attributes of God, and God’s relationship to the world and things in the 
world...through philosophical reasoning, then clearly he was not (Flint and Rea, 2009: 1). 
On the other hand, if philosophical theology means employing philosophical concepts 
to unfold and clarify reality as given in God’s self-revelation in Christ, then Bonhoeffer 
can indeed be called a philosophical theologian. Already in his first academic disser- 
tation, Sanctorum Communio, Bonhoeffer makes clear that philosophy does not cir- 
cumscribe but rather aids in ‘understanding the structure of the reality of a church 
of Christ, as revealed in Christ’ (DBWE 1: 33). In his later habilitation, we read again 
that ‘per se, a philosophy can concede no room for revelation unless it knows revelation 
and confesses itself to be Christian philosophy in full recognition that the place it 
wanted to usurp is already occupied by another, namely by Jesus Christ’ (DBWE 2: 77-8, 
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emphasis original). Later still, during his year spent at Union Theological Seminary in 
New York, he affirms in a paper, “The Christian Idea of God; that ‘philosophical thinking 
attempts to be free from premises (if that is possible at all); Christian thinking has to be 
conscious of its particular premise, that is, of the premise of the reality of God, before 
and beyond all thinking’ (DBWE 10: 452). 

Bonhoeffer’s insistence on the priority of revelation has led some of his early com- 
mentators to present his engagement with philosophy as instrumentally placing it in the 
service of theology, or else as reducing all philosophy to an emblem for the kind of abso- 
lute idealism that left no room for revelation (Green, 1999: 70). Later interpreters, by 
contrast, have recognized not only Bonhoeffer’s nuanced appreciation of philosophical 
approaches conducive to theology, but also the extent to which philosophical debates 
and thinkers have actually shaped the very structure of his theological reasoning. 
Whitson Floyd, for example, rightly observes that Kant and Hegel, two of Bonhoeffer’s 
most important early philosophical interlocutors, have only ‘disappeared as topics of 
conversation because they have become part of the very structure ordering all topics of 
conversation that do get discussed’ (Whitson Floyd, 2008: 113). This judgment is con- 
firmed by the similarity of thought patterns in Heidegger’s phenomenological ontology 
and Bonhoeffer’s Christology (cf. Plant, 2008: 326), and also in Bonhoeffer’s critical 
appropriation of Hegel (cf. Robinson, 2016: 547). 

How does one reconcile theologically Bonhoeffer’s insistence on philosophy as a kind 
of ‘handmaider’ to theology with his nuanced appreciation and even partial assimila- 
tion of thinkers like Kant, Hegel, and Heidegger? The best way to do so is with reference 
to Bonhoeffer’s incarnational instinct. Already in his first academic work, Bonhoeffer 
insists on the historicity and temporality of revelation. ‘Revelation enters into time, 
Bonhoeffer writes, ‘not just apparently but actually, and in doing so unites the eternal 
with the temporal; this in turn grounds theological knowing in reality, but in a way that 
still requires actualization in history by the power of the Holy Spirit. This tension of hav- 
ing to enter and express what already is must remain; it cannot be reduced to mere 
potentiality nor to a generally valid, universal idea. For revelation within reality must 
still be actualized in each individual and the church in real time and history and any 
other view ‘would take away what is decisive about the revelation of God, namely that 
God’s word became history’ (DBWE 1: 143). This incarnational pattern of theology in 
which, as Bonhoeffer later put it, ‘the revelational is only found in the rational, and the 
sacred only in the profane’ (DBWE 6: 59), explains Bonhoeffer’s careful, attentive 
engagement with philosophy, and his claim that one cannot explicate revelation without 
philosophical forms of thought. The incarnation accounts for what Charles Marsh has aptly 
termed Bonhoeffer’s insistence on the ‘worldly texture of revelation’ (Marsh, 1994: 35). 

Bonhoeffer’s reading of philosophers matures over time, but his interpretation of them 
is governed from the beginning by a conscious alignment of his theology with God’s 
incarnational pattern of revealing himself concretely in time through history, language, and 
culture. We will see below how Bonhoeffer’s theology is for this reason fundamentally 
hermeneutical, while remaining orthodox in its Christ-centred, ecclesial orientation. 
Thus, the importance of Bonhoeffer’s theology for contemporary philosophy is twofold. 
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First, he offers a theological treatment of philosophy that is oriented toward the reality 
of Christ, but seeks to learn honestly from philosophical thinking how to unfold this 
reality conceptually: philosophy is truly allowed to shape theological language. At the 
same time, second, philosophy has to be cruciform—that is, it has to submit ultimately 
to the personal ‘Christ-reality’ of God’s becoming human, judging a sinful world 
through his death on the cross, and renewing humanity together with creation in the 
resurrection. Bonhoeffer’s insistence that the transcendent reality of Christ is not an 
idea or principle, but a divine person to whose reality human thought must conform, 
makes Bonhoeffer a rather uncomfortable interlocutor for postmodern philosophers 
who call on his name for support of their cause, but often do so without knowing the 
Christocentric, ecclesial heart of his ‘Christian philosophy’. 


BONHOEFFER’ S PHENOMENOLOGY 
OF PERSONHOOD 


Bonhoeffer’s writings are relevant for contemporary philosophy because the philosoph- 
ical climate to which he responded still largely determines how contemporary philoso- 
phy wrestles with the legacy of modernity. If modernity is characterized by confidence 
in human rationality to comprehend all of reality, and if postmodernity is principally 
the denial of such confidence, then Bonhoeffer’s thinking can be classified as postmod- 
ern avant la lettre. In his day, theologians as well philosophers were beginning to criti- 
cize Cartesian foundationalism along with an exhausted post-Hegelian idealism, which 
had denied Kant’s recognition of reason’s proper limits in his three Critiques. Karl Barth, 
influenced by his brother Heinrich, himself a neo-Kantian philosopher, was the most 
powerful theological voice to recall Kant’s warnings against reasons boundless ambition 
to comprehend reality, and thus the need to escape subjectivism by positing a radically 
transcendent starting point for knowledge exterior to the self (McCormack, 2004: 220-2). 
Barth, as Bonhoeffer explains in another paper at Union, written for a seminar on philo- 
sophical theology, recognized this idealist tendency to ‘the essential boundlessness of 
thinking, in its claim a closed system, in its egocentricity a philosophical affirmation of 
the theological insight of the Reformers, which they expressed in terms of the cor 
curvum in se, corruptio mentis’. Idealist man thinks himself the ‘God of his world), 
without realizing that this pertains only to the world of his own mind (DBWE 10: 473). 
Bonhoeffer thus recognizes Barth, along with Luther, as an important source of his own, 
very similar critique ofidealism. 

Yet, Bonhoeffer’s way of overcoming the Cartesian self and idealism was also very 
much influenced by insights gleaned from philosophical sources. These included Kant 
with his assertions about the limitations of human reason (the self as ‘clamped’ between 
the limits of the T and the ‘thing itself, DBW 2: 28-9, translation mine), but they also 
extended to Husserl’s reversal of the Cartesian split between mind and being, which was 
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in turn completed in Heidegger’s deconstruction of Descartes’ ‘worldless subject; 
showing that the self is predetermined by its participation in a meaningful world 
(Heidegger, 1993: $21ff.). In his early writings, Bonhoeffer employs all these philosophical 
sources, and also Max Scheler and Eberhard Grisebach, to develop his phenomenology 
of personhood and to overcome the non-relational concept of selfhood posited by idealist 
philosophy. To be sure, Sanctorum Communio is primarily a theological description of 
the church's social structure as the new humanity inaugurated by Christ and sustained 
by his presence in prototypical manner as the church. But the church’s unique sociality 
depends on the fundamental concept of Christian personhood that Bonhoeffer seeks to 
work out (DBWE 1: 44-54). In contrast to genealogical or historical approaches, he opts 
for a phenomenological description of the fundamental social structures of human 
associations. He rejects the dominant philosophical concepts of personhood inherited 
from idealist philosophy as being inadequate for establishing the ethical relation funda- 
mental to any society, let alone for a Christian concept of personhood based on divine 
revelation. Developing such a Christian concept thus requires deconstructing the idealist 
notion of the self to put in its place a truly relational, and thus ethical, concept of indi- 
viduality and sociality. 

Like Husserl, Heidegger, and much postmodern philosophy, Bonhoeffer identifies 
Descartes’ foundationalist project as turning from metaphysics to epistemology, 
eventually leading to Kant’s ‘development of the epistemological concept of the person’ 
(DBWE 1: 22). He acknowledges that this turn from ‘the metaphysical question [of per- 
sonhood] into an epistemological one’ does indeed establish the autonomy of reason, 
but does so at the cost of losing a true, personal self, and so also objectivity. Bonhoeffer’s 
early works are dedicated to recovering these concepts for a Christian thinking com- 
mensurate with God’s self-revelation in Christ. Sanctorum Communio demonstrates 
that the autonomous self of idealism literally neuters the self by making every thinking 
T an amorphous instantiation of universal reason. In idealism, writes Bonhoeffer, ‘it is 
the destiny of the human species to be absorbed into the realm of reason, to forma realm 
of completely similar and harmonious persons, defined by universal reason or by one 
spirit and separated only by their different activities (DBWE 1: 43). In opposition to this 
impersonal clone of universal reason, Bonhoeffer posits a self whose every vital aspect is 
marked by sociality, including spirit, will, and emotion. He emphasizes the ‘structural 
openness’ of this self. Human consciousness is shaped by the social phenomenon of lan- 
guage that precedes the mind and makes thought possible (DBWE 1: 70). The will also 
depends on sociality since ‘the will comes into being only where there is resistance’ of 
another person encountered in community (DBWE 1: 72). Emotions, too, are essentially 
social, whether expressed in shared acts of feeling, experience, and rejoicing, or in inten- 
tional-social acts of pleasure, affection, and erotic love. Even our most private feelings 
can be potentially understood by others. 

Bonhoeffer, in short, dismisses the isolated Cartesian subject for one that is intrinsic- 
ally social. In effect—partially anticipating Paul Ricoeur's axiom that self-knowledge 
requires the detour through another—Bonhoeffer asserts that to be a true person is, ‘“to 
be oneself through being in the other” In infinite proximity, in reciprocal interpenetration, 
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I and you are joined together, inseparable from one another forever, resting in one 
another, intimately participating in one another, empathizing, sharing experiences, 
bearing together the general stream of interactions of spirit’ (DBWE 1: 73). This structural 
openness clearly spells the death of the Cartesian self. Yet Bonhoeffer has no intention of 
replacing atomism with the dissolution of the selfinto a collective for he also affirms the 
‘structural closedness’ of the person. A core individuality is phenomenologically indi- 
cated by self-consciousness and self-determination, which clearly sets a person apart 
from the collective. By insisting on the simultaneous open and closed structures of the 
self, Bonhoeffer does not, however, relapse into the Cartesian ego with its distinction 
between inner mind and outer world (cf. Dreyfus and Taylor, 2015: 1-26). Rather, since 
‘personal individual spirit’ exists only by means of the social and ‘social spirit exists only 
as formed by individuals, he concludes that ‘the unity and closedness of the whole 
person is co-posited with sociality (DBWE 1: 75, translation altered; cf. Gregor, 2016). 

The heart of Bonhoeffer’s personalism is the origin of personhood in the I-Thou rela- 
tion. Breaking free from the egoism of the idealist self requires an impenetrable barrier 
to my spirit, a transcendent limit that the mind cannot comprehend. Only in encounter- 
ing another person does the self encounter this insurmountable barrier that is crucial 
for the foundation of both ethical personhood and objective self-knowledge. Reality, 
Bonhoeffer writes, is experienced through the concrete ethical demand of the other. 
Only such a demand ‘from the outside’ can break the spell of my ego and elicit my ethical 
subjectivity (DBWE 2: 87). With these words, Bonhoeffer aligns himself, albeit critically, 
with the ethical philosophy of Eberhard Grisebach (1880-1945) and also, though less 
directly, with the later thought of Emmanuel Levinas, a predominant ethical philosopher 
of the twentieth century. The following brief comparison of their thought will demon- 
strate Bonhoeffer’s relevance for this important strand of contemporary ethical 
philosophy. 


BONHOEFFER’S PERSONALISM AND 
LEVINAS’S ETHICAL PHILOSOPHY 


The Jewish philosopher Emmanuel Levinas (1906-95) would certainly have wished to 
qualify Bonhoeffer’s claim that personalism is a Christian insight by adding that ethical 
personhood is not merely a Christian insight, but also and chiefly a Hebraic one. 
Nonetheless, Levinas’s ethical subject resembles Bonhoeffer’s in many ways. For 
example, like Bonhoeffer, Levinas holds to the priority of relationality over any imper- 
sonal philosophy, whether this entails the priority of the personal over ontology 
(Heidegger) or over impersonal reason (Idealism). He joins Bonhoeffer in criticizing 
idealist philosophies, and insists that even Heidegger, whom he credits with overcoming 
the dualism between mind and being, never moved beyond an ontological understand- 
ing of human beings to an ethical one. For Heidegger ‘Dasein is ultimately a structure of 
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being in general’ (Levinas, 1998a: 111) and being-with-another (Miteinandersein) 
remains a fundamental ontological relation within which another person becomes 
reduced to an object of understanding (Levinas, 1998a: 6). 

Levinas himself posits an absolute limit to such understanding through another 
person. Just as Bonhoeffer speaks of the other's ‘absolute’ ethical demand that confronts 
my entire existence with responsibility for the other (DBWE 1: 54), so too for Levinas 
ethical subjectivity is created by the total limit of the ego through the other’s ethical 
demand. In his own description of society as consisting of persons—rather than of 
individuals whose sum total makes a community—Levinas claims that ‘thought begins 
with the possibility of conceiving a freedom exterior to my own’ (Levinas, 1998a: 17). At 
this fundamental level of personal encounter, the other presents an absolute barrier to 
my understanding, confronting me with the ethical demand of responsibility. Levinas 
describes this revelation of an absolute ethical demand through another person as the 
encounter with another’s face in which ‘the Ego loses its sovereign coincidence with self, 
its identification where consciousness comes back triumphantly to itself to reside in 
itself’ (Levinas, 2003: 33). For both Bonhoeffer and Levinas, this encounter is not simply 
a negative restriction but also a positive demand for an ethical response. ‘Only in experi- 
encing the barrier, Bonhoeffer insists, ‘does the awareness of oneself as ethical person 
arise. The more clearly the barrier is perceived, the more deeply the person enters into 
the situation of responsibility (DBWE 1: 49). 

Levinas goes even further. To be sure, the ‘epiphany of the absolute other is face where 
the Other hails me and signifies to me, by its nakedness, by its destitution, an order. Its 
presence is this summons to respond’. This summons, however, is ineluctable because 
responsibility is essential to the self’s being. “The Ego, Levinas continues, ‘does not only 
become conscious of this necessity to respond as if it were a demand or a particular duty 
it must decide on. The Ego is through and through, in its very position, responsibility or 
diacony, as in chapter 53 of Isaiah’ (Levinas, 2003: 33). Prior to and beyond ontology, this 
‘pre-original responsibility for the other is not measured by being, is not preceded by a 
decision, and cannot be reduced to absurdity by death... the other concerns me, despite 
myself’ (Levinas, 2003: 56). 

Like Bonhoeffer, Levinas holds that personal, ethical subjectivity arises only in this 
encounter. It is the other who establishes me in the ‘ethical sphere’ (DBWE 1: 50). For 
both of them this foundational ethical relation sets Judeo-Christian thought apart from 
all other ‘humanistic-systematic thought, and moves beyond all philosophies that can 
only think in categories of being (DBWE 2: 88). Bonhoeffer and Levinas are at one in 
rejecting any totality that seeks to explain and thus relativize the human being’s unique 
ethical personhood. Levinas’s language, however, is much stronger than Bonhoeffer’s in 
affirming the asymmetry between self and other in order to establish and protect ethical 
responsibility. To underline the absolute priority of this subject-forming encounter 
beyond any ontological structures or rational reflection, Levinas resorts to the images of 
substitution and hostage-taking: “This breakup of identity, this changing of being into 
signification, that is, into substitution, is the subject’s subjectivity, or it subjection to 
everything, its susceptibility, its vulnerability, that is, its sensibility’ (Levinas, 1998b: 14). 
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Bonhoeffer also emphasizes the passivity of subject-formation in the I-Ihou encounter, 
but Levinas describes this origin of the ethical subject in a more traumatic register: 


Vulnerability, exposure to outrage, to wounding, passivity more passive than all 
patience, passivity of the accusative form, trauma of accusation suffered by a hos- 
tage to the point of persecution, implicating the identity of the hostage who substi- 
tutes himself for the others: all this is the self, a defecting or defeat of the ego's 
identity. And this, pushed to the limit, is sensibility, sensibility as the subjectivity of 
the subject. It is a substitution for another, one in the place of another, expiation. 
(Levinas, 1998b: 15) 


Levinas’s language of substitution and hostage-taking funds the idea of a radical, 
‘unconditional hospitality’ advanced by Jacques Derrida (2000: 77). Yet this radical 
ethical demand without qualification can quickly become problematic. As Paul Ricoeur 
has pointed out, Levinas knows only of one role for the other, namely that of the benign 
‘master who teaches. What, however, ifthe other turns out to be ‘the master who requires 
a slave, or even ‘the executioner’? (Ricoeur, 1992: 339). Put otherwise, what if the other 
turns out to be a devil, making impossible demands on my hospitality? Should I entrust 
him with the formation of my ethical self? (Cf. Kearney, 2002: 106-8.) 

Bonhoeffer was aware of this problem in his discussion of ethics and the I-Thou rela- 
tion. As he writes, “The whole person, who is totally claimless, is claimed by this absolute 
demand. But this seems to make one human being the creator of the ethical person of 
the other, which is an intolerable thought. Can it be avoided?’ (DBWE 1: 54).” Karl Barth 
would later voice a similar criticism of invocation of the ‘I-Thow’ relation as a sure-fire 
way to overcome the idealist self in his Church Dogmatics: ‘An excess of zeal in conflict 
with the idealistic concept of humanity has sometimes led to the emptying out of the 
baby with the bathwater. Man has been constructed wholly in the light of the fellow man, 
and the “I am” has formally disappeared in the “Thou art” (Barth, 1960: 278). Bonhoeffer 
raises the further concern that the interpersonal encounter on its own terms is insufh- 
cient to break with subjectivism: ‘Something creaturely is not able to encounter the 
existence of human beings, not even the “Thou’, the claim of the neighbour, unless God 
takes hold of human beings and turns them around’ (DBWE 2: 106). If two human 
beings can call each other into reality, then we again have a closed system in which 
human beings can place themselves into truth. According to Bonhoeffer, ‘One cannot 
receive true externality from the demand of the other, because without divine grace we 
diminish the neighbour's absolute demand by turning it into a moralistic function: in 
enduring the other's ethical claim, we reduce the neighbour to a mere motive for our 
own ethical action. In this way, ‘godless thinking—even when it is ethical—remains self- 
enclosed’ (DBWE 2: 89). Levinas, in fact, offers a similar criticism of Buber’s ‘I-Thow 
relation, namely that he begins with the equal reciprocity of the I-Ihou rather than with 


> Contrary to Wayne Floyd (cf. 2008: 96), Bonhoeffer is already fully aware of this problem in 
Sanctorum Communio, where he offers the same kind of Christological-ecclesial solution as he does later 
in Act and Being (DBWE 1: 54). 
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the asymmetry of ethical obligation to the other. As Levinas insists, “The I owes every- 
thing to the Thou’ (Levinas, 2001: 72). It is for this reason that Levinas pushes the other's 
asymmetry to the hyperbolic language of substitution and hostage-taking. 

Bonhoeffer argues that this dilemma can be avoided by shifting subject creation from 
the human to the divine other, who has revealed himself by becoming human in Jesus 
Christ. A careful reading of Levinas also reveals God as the ultimate foundation of the 
human subject, insofar as the ethical demand of the other constitutes what Levinas calls 
‘the trace, namely ‘the proximity of God in the countenance of my fellowman 
(Levinas 1998a: 57). In order to preserve the absoluteness of the ethical demand, how- 
ever, he insists that ‘the idea of hostage, of expiation of me for the Other... cannot be 
extended outside me’ (Levinas 1998a: 60). For Bonhoeffer, already in his early academic 
work, but even more clearly in his later writings, the same demand is absolute but no 
longer ‘traumatic; precisely because the Christian finds the other's identity grounded in 
God. He argues that, ‘one human being cannot of its own accord make another into an I, 
an ethical person conscious of responsibility. God or the Holy Spirit joins the concrete 
You: only through Gods active working does the other become a You to me from whom my I 
arises. In other words, every human You is an image of the divine You’ (DBWE 1: 54-5).° 
According to Bonhoeffer, Christianity avoids the traumatic implications of burdening 
another with the creation of subjectivity by attributing the ultimate agency of subject 
formation to God: 


For Christian Philosophy, the human person originates only in relation to the divine; 
the divine person transcends the human person, who both resists and is overwhelmed 
by the divine [person]... The Christian person originates only in the absolute dual- 
ity of God and humanity; only in experiencing the barrier does the awareness of 
oneself as ethical person arise. (DBWE1: 49) 


The incarnation is crucial for Bonhoeffer’s argument. While it is not hard to grasp that 
God confronts the self with an utterly transcendent demand, one that encompasses the 
existence of both myself and the other, God’s becoming human in Christ changes the 
divine human relation from absolute law to a participatory relation of love. Not only is 
God ‘the absolute who stands over and above both I and Thou; but it is the essence of the 
Christian gospel that ‘in Christ, the absolute demand of the other has been fulfilled once 
and for all’ (DBW 2: 82, translation mine). In God’s becoming human in Christ, in his 
dying on the cross for humanity’s sins and overcoming death in the resurrection, abso- 
lute transcendence is revealed as God’s self-giving love that carries both me and the 
other. As Bonhoeffer puts it, “Then it will become clear that the Christian person 
achieves his or her essential nature only when God does not encounter the person as 
You, but “enters into” the person as I (DBWE 1:56). 


> In a passage cut from the dissertations published version, Bonhoeffer affirmed the imago dei as the 
reflection of God’s ‘metaphysical personhood [Personenhaftigkeit], which he describes as ‘conscious, 
spontaneously acting willing spirit [Geistwillen]’ (DBWE 1: 53; cf. DBW 1: 218). 
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Bonhoeffer’s answer to Levinas’s substitution, then, is the Christological concept of 
vicarious representation (Stellvertretung). The basis of Bonhoeffer’s personalism is a 
personal God understood Christologically. Humanity is here recapitulated in Christ 
such that both I and Thou are carried in and unified by Christ: “Through the Christian 
principle of vicarious representative action the new humanity is made whole and sus- 
tained. This principle gives Christian basic-relations their substantive uniqueness’ 
(DBWE 1: 156-7). Since in Christ all of humanity is summed up, reconciled with God, 
and renewed, for the Christian neither personhood nor human relations are any longer 
determined by traumatic confrontation through the other as divine law. Rather, person- 
hood is founded by the same absolute other who gave his life for all. The Christian, being 
recreated in the image of Christ, ought now to view all human beings as through this 
love: ‘the philanthropy of God (Titus 3:4) that was revealed in Christ’s becoming human 
establishes the brotherly love of the Christian to all that is called human on earth (DBW 
4: 303, translation mine). 

According to Bonhoeffer, without this proper understanding of the person, philo- 
sophical thought cannot arrive at the categories necessary to properly understand social 
phenomena; neither can it comprehend the God who reveals himself through personal 
address. An impersonal philosophy that remains blind to how the essential ‘I-Thow’ 
relation determines human consciousness comprehends neither the human nor the 
divine spirit (DBWE 1: 73). Bonhoeffer thus shares with the best of contemporary phil- 
osophy the insight that personal transcendence alone disrupts distorting egologies and 
provides a better basis for ethics. In other words, reality is best conceived in relational 
rather than objectifying terms. At least for Christian thought, Bonhoeffer insists that 
‘personality is the last limit of thinking and the ultimate reality’ (DBWE 10: 455). 
Nonetheless, his Christian personalism also sets him apart from contemporary ethical 
philosophy in as much as this personalism is grounded in the particular historical 
moment of the incarnation. For Bonhoeffer, the incarnation reveals that the person of 
Christ is not merely a moral exemplar but the cosmic nexus that determines all of reality. 
This Christological ontology has universal philosophical significance beyond the 
church, allowing the ethical limit of the other to be affirmed as reconciling love. 


BONHOEFFER’S HERMENEUTIC THEOLOGY 


Besides this personalism, Bonhoeffer remains important for contemporary philosophy 
on account of his essentially hermeneutic theology. The essential hermeneutic quality of 
Bonhoeffer’s theology has long been recognized (cf. Feil, 2005: 18), and has more 
recently been affirmed as a ‘hermeneutic of belief’ (Schulte, 2014). Bonhoeffer himself at 
one point announced his personal interest in writing a book on hermeneutics (cf. 
DBWE 14: 273). Yet no previous study has detailed the affinity of Bonhoeffer’s mode of 
theologizing with the hermeneutic philosophy developed by Martin Heidegger, Hans- 
Georg Gadamer, and Paul Ricoeur to explain the fundamentally interpretive nature of 
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human knowing. The basic claim of philosophical hermeneutics is that all human 
knowing requires the integration of given data (i.e. ideas, events, sense impressions, or 
words) into a meaningful framework based upon the interpretive horizon constituted 
by one’s historical being-in-the-world. What and how we know depends on our embed- 
dedness in existence through bodies, language, culture, and upbringing. In short, our 
knowing is always tradition-dependent, theory-laden, and praxis-oriented. Our very 
existence, as Gadamer puts it, consists of mediating the past that has formed us with the 
present by appropriating past insights to address the questions and concerns of our own 
concrete situation (cf. Gadamar, 2004: 285). 

As is evident from his engagement with Heidegger in Act and Being, Bonhoeffer dis- 
plays an essentially participatory ontology of the kind that characterizes philosophical 
hermeneutics. As suggested above, in this work Bonhoeffer aims to establish a Christian 
ontology that allows the Christian to know God truly, and to know oneself in light of 
that knowledge, without objectifying and thus distorting God’s transcendence. In pur- 
suit of this task, Bonhoeffer engages ‘arguably the most basic and most broad of all 
philosophical polarities, namely how the act of thinking (or the mind) relates to being 
(Janz, 2004: 102). Like the hermeneutic tradition, he rejects the Cartesian dualism of 
mind and world, but holds that being is prior to consciousness (cf. DBWE 2: 59). The 
question is how, in leaving idealism behind, one can correlate thinking and being in a 
way that absorbs neither being into the self (the problem of idealism), nor the self into 
being (the problem of materialism). Bonhoeffer believes that Heidegger has ‘succeeded 
in forcing together act and being in the concept of Dasein’ (DBWE 2: 71). Heidegger rec- 
ognizes the self’s (or Dasein’s) understanding as participation in being, which Dasein 
can never fully comprehend but which it nonetheless transcends in the freedom of deci- 
sion-making. Yet even Heidegger's success on this point can only serve as a waystation 
to a properly Christian ontology because he still operates with an atheistic notion of 
finitude that ‘leaves no room for the possibility of revelation’ (DBW 2: 67, translation 
mine). Moreover, within this closed system, the self remains fully capable of reaching 
authentic self-understanding by means of its own reflective capacities. Once again the 
autonomous self can place itself into truth, thus contravening the fundamental theological 
claim that true self-understanding is accessible only through God’s personal address in 
revelation. To be fair, Bonhoeffer’s reading ignores Heidegger’s numerous reminders in 
Being and Time that his analytic of Dasein is only a gateway for the question of the mean- 
ing of being as such; so too, Heidegger's later formulation that both being and time are 
correlated as ‘event’ (Ereignis) by a greater unknown, the ‘Es gibt’ was also unknown to 
Bonhoeffer. Hence the real problematic for theology turns out to be the impersonal ‘it’ 
within which God's reality would have to unfold, and which is incompatible with the 
personal reality of God in Christ as the ‘ground’ of being. Bonhoeffer’s own definition of 
reality as ultimately personal, however, contains the answer to Heidegger’s impersonal 
ontology. Like Heidegger, Bonhoeffer refuses to define the world as an assembly of 
objects we encounter, making a theoretical, non-relational stance (Vorhandenheit) the 
foundation for human perception. By contrast, Bonhoeffer takes this relationality in 
personalist terms all the way to defining ultimate reality itselfas personal relation. When 
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he denies the existence of a God who is present in the manner of an object (‘einen Gott 
den “es gibt’, gibt es nicht, DBW 2: 112), he not only denies God as abstract idea but also 
any impersonal reality, such as Heidegger’s relation to being, within which God would 
have to appear. Bonhoeffer’s insistence that God cannot be conceived in objectivizing 
terms but exists only as personal relation (im Personenbezug) exposes and moves beyond 
Heidegger's impersonal ontology (DBWE 2: 116). 

These differences notwithstanding, Bonhoeffer still shares with Heidegger the basic 
hermeneutic axiom that human knowledge consists in the interpretation of a reality in 
which one already moves, lives, and has one’s being. For Bonhoeffer as a Christian theo- 
logian, this reality is of course determined by Christ alone. Knowledge of one's partici- 
pation in this Christ-reality comes only by God’s grace as one is drawn into communion 
with the Trinity. Bonhoeffer’s solution to the mind-world dichotomy is thus very simi- 
lar to Heidegger's, albeit based on a specifically Christian ontology. Already in Act and 
Being, he develops the fundamentally hermeneutic concept that faith is not cognitive 
assent to doctrine, but ‘a mode of being’ (DBWE 2: 118). Believing in God is not merely a 
mental act but involves being drawn into a reality that is ‘prior to the act of faith (DBWE 
2: 117). This “‘being-in-Christ’ is characterized by an intentionality directed purely to 
Christ (a fides directa or actus directus), so that the self is transformed by this reality. For 
Bonhoeffer ‘everything hinges on faith’s knowing itself not as somehow conditioning or 
even creating this being, but precisely as conditioned and created by it’ (DBWE 2: 118). 
Human reflection on this reality is a necessary, secondary interpretation of this existen- 
tial reality. This kind of secondary reflection is called theology, ‘which is not existential 
knowledge; but rather an interpretation of the church’s experience of God as crystallized 
and sedimented in tradition over time through preaching, creeds, and dogma. In this 
way, theology acts as the ‘preserving and ordering memory [Gedächtnis]’ of the living, 
‘spoken word of Christ in the church’ (DBW 2: 131, translation mine). Preaching draws 
on this memory of Christ’s presence and also shapes it at the same time. 

Participating in this Christ-reality does not constitute some Hinterland or parallel 
universe allowing the Christian to escape from the world. Bonhoeffer states: 


Like all of creation, the world has been created through Christ and has its existence 
only in Christ (John 1:10; Col. 1:16). To speak of the world without speaking of Christ 
is pure abstraction. The world stands in relationship to Christ whether the world 
knows it or not. (DBWE 6: 68) 


Bonhoeffer is well known for his insistence that the Christian’s participation in the 
Christ-reality does not negate the world but rather founds proper human responsibility 
for the world. On account of God’s becoming human, God and humanity, and therefore 
God and world, must be thought together. Bonhoeffer avers that “where the worldly 
establishes itself as an autonomous sector, this denies the fact of the world’s being 
accepted in Christ, the grounding of the reality of the world in revelational reality, and 
thereby the validity of the gospel for the whole world’ (DBWE 6: 60). For Bonhoeffer, 
the incarnation itself—God’s transcendent truth entering into human history and 
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temporality—sets the hermeneutical pattern for Christian knowledge, wherein the 
sacred is known only in the profane, the revelational in the rational, and the supernatural 
only in the natural (DBWE 6: 59). 

Since participation in the Christ-reality fully affirms the world, the Christian is no 
longer torn between different allegiances to heaven and earth. Indeed, Bonhoeffer intro- 
duces the divine mandates of church, marriage, government, work, and culture as the 
God-given means to live freely and confidently before God in a holistic manner without 
constant ethical conflicts. Nevertheless, Bonhoeffer also insists that the same Christ- 
reality places both self and world within an eschatological framework determined by the 
‘ultimate’ promise of creation’s renewal in Christ. In Christ's life, death, and resurrection, 
creation was affirmed, judged, and renewed. As a result, creation after the fall—that is, 
‘the natural’ or the penultimate—is preserved and ‘held over’ in its relative autonomy 
until its transformation into a new world, one which has already been inaugurated in 
Christ’s own resurrection, and which will be fully present with Christ’s return.* The 
Christian life is basically the hermeneutical task of participating in this eschatological 
framework. God’ affirmation of creation allows one fully to live within the penulti- 
mate—that is, to pursue work, enjoy life, one’s spousal or social relations, and to cultivate 
the earth. Yet the cross and resurrection also give this pursuit the urgency to recognize 
that all these things exist in light of God’s humanity as revealed in Christ. Bonhoeffer 
explains that ‘the Christian life is the dawn of the ultimate in me, of the life of Christ in 
me; however, it is also always life in the penultimate in anticipation of the ultimate’ 
(DBW 6: 151, translation mine). As a participation in this ‘polemical’ relation of the 
ultimate to the penultimate, 


Christian life neither destroys nor sanctions the penultimate. In Christ the reality of 
God encounters the reality of the world and allows us to take part in this real 
encounter. It is an encounter beyond all radicalism and all compromise. Christian 
life is participation in Christ’s encounter with the world. (DBWE 6: 159) 


This encounter may run a fairly ordinary course within the mandates and the dynamics 
of human professional and private life. Indeed, for Bonhoeffer God’s commandments 
are not prohibitions so much as permissions to enjoy life within certain boundaries. 
Even within these mandates, however, the ultimate Christ-reality should prompt us 
to pursue conditions of human flourishing for all. This is one aspect of living respon- 
sively in light of the Christ-reality. Another aspect of living this way is being able to 
negotiate situations of ethical conflict and injustice, of the kind that resulted from 
the systematic, ideologically driven denigration of the human that Bonhoeffer wit- 
nessed under the Nazi regime. In such emergency situations, living out of the Christ- 
reality may well require great hermeneutic daring, acts of resistance that break with 


* Bonhoeffer distinguishes carefully between original and fallen creation, which he terms nature or 


the natural. He argues that ‘through the fall, “creation” became “nature”, and that this relatively autono- 
mous natural life in its orientation toward Christ is the ‘penultimate’ (DBWE 6: 173). 
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customary authorities, and even acts of free responsibility that stand under God’s 
judgment alone (DBWE 6: 288). 

Bonhoeffer’s description of the Christian life as the interpretive enactment of the one- 
Christ reality illustrates what Gadamer has termed the fundamental hermeneutical 
dimension of ‘application’ for human understanding (Gadamer, 2004: 305-10). 
Gadamer’s claim is that we never understand anything theoretically, by merely observ- 
ing it in a detached way. We only understand rules, statements, truths in their applica- 
tion to our own particular circumstances. In Bonhoeffer’s work, too, ‘action itself has a 
hermeneutical function’ (Feil, 2005: 122). In discussing knowledge of God, he once 
wrote that ‘the pathway to this knowledge is action (DBWE 10: 459). His insistence that 
we obtain knowledge of God only through preaching and prayerful exegesis, and that 
we recognize God's will only in the act of obedience, follows the same hermeneutic pat- 
tern. Bonhoeffer believed that only in living out one’s faith, only in engaging life, do we 
come to see God's concrete commands for us to follow. 

While this fundamental hermeneutical structure of Bonhoeffer’s theology has been 
well documented, commentators have often overlooked essential hermeneutical elements 
in his early theological writings. In Sanctorum Communio, for example, he effectively 
delineates what Gadamer will later call ‘historically-effected consciousness’ (Gadamer, 
2004: 301). Gadamer argues that the past speaks to us because our minds are already 
shaped by a tradition that encompasses both the past and the present. As Gadamer explains: 


Everything contained in historical consciousness is in fact embraced by a single 
historical horizon. Our own past and that other past toward which our historical 
consciousness is directed help to shape this moving horizon out of which human life 
always lives and which determines it as heritage and tradition. 

(Gadamer, 2004: 303) 


Within this greater historical horizon, past and present meet through the common 
medium of language. We participate in this historical horizon through language in the 
manner of a conversation, an insight Gadamer credits to Romanticism (Gadamer, 2004: 
370-1). Bonhoeffer has a very similar view of human knowledge as tradition-dependent 
through the medium of language. His way of articulating historically effected conscious- 
ness is via Dilthey’s adaptation of Hegel’s ‘objective spirit: Over time, the views and 
mores of a community become an objective ethos that transcends the individual mem- 
bers and becomes in effect a tradition, one which is inhabited and passed on through 
language. Language, Bonhoeffer holds with the Romantics, is ‘a social phenomenon and 
‘renders thought possible. With the Romantics, and with reference to Hamann in par- 
ticular, Bonhoeffer ‘orders language before thought and word before spirit’ (DBWE 1: 
69; cf. the essay ‘Metacritique on the Purism of Reason’ in Hamann, 2007). 

Through language, Bonhoeffer thus connects the porous social consciousness with 
the historicity of human existence, implying that the hermeneutical function of trad- 
ition is to provide the prejudices through and against which human understanding takes 
place as a mediation between past and present, between what is alien and what is familiar. 
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He believes that ‘with language, a system of social spirit has been built into human beings; 
in other words, objective spirit has become effective in history (DBWE 1: 70). Over time, a 
community’s intentions are objectified to form a tradition which is mediated by those 
who inherit it to shape their own future. As Bonhoeffer explains: 


Time solidifies every past moment in objectivity, so that the present moment and 
the past resist one another. In this struggle, advancing time wins out and makes 
objective spirit into the historical turning point between past and future .... Objective 
spirit is thus to be regarded as the connection between historical and communal mean- 
ing, between the temporal and spatial intentions of a community. (DBWE1: 99) 


In other words, tradition requires critical appropriation. Even in this early work, 
Bonhoeffer strives for a balanced interplay between one’s participation in a tradition, its 
critical appropriation by the believer, and the possibility of having to go against received 
tradition for the sake of obeying God’s concrete word. The young Bonhoeffer did not, of 
course, know that his own life would later exemplify this hermeneutical tension during 
the church struggle. 

Alongside these main features of Bonhoeffer’s hermeneutical mode of theologizing 
are many others that flow from his incarnational Christology. Bonhoeffer speaks, for 
example, of the existential quality of knowing God in the church through ‘believing 
knowing, preaching knowing, and theological knowing’ (DBWE 2: 123, translation 
mine). The first of these refers to the believer’s non-reflective, personal communion 
with God in which Christ reveals himself to another. The second denotes Christ's 
becoming present through the preached word based on scriptural exegesis. And the 
third one refers to the doctrinal deposit of the church’s experience with God that frames 
the proclamation of the gospel. Moreover, Bonhoeffer’s hermeneutical theology is also 
evident in his practice of theological interpretation of the scriptures with the aid of 
historical-critical tools, while refusing, on hermeneutical grounds, the distinction 
between a historical Jesus and the Jesus of faith. Bonhoeffer himself proffers an incarna- 
tional view of the scriptures, arguing that by becoming human Christ consented to 
becoming vulnerable to the risk of interpretation, and thus also of misinterpretation, of 
his actions. 


BONHOEFFER AND CONTEMPORARY 
PHILOSOPHY 


Bonhoeffer’s name has become associated with a number of more recent continental 
philosophers, who have recognized his post-metaphysical, hermeneutical mode of the- 
ologizing. For example, he has been recruited by Richard Kearney for his anatheism, by 
Gianni Vattimo’s for his kenotic Christianity, and by John Caputo for his radically 
hermeneutic theology of the event. These thinkers have mostly been inspired by 
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Bonhoeffer’s prison writings on religionless Christianity, and tended to neglect his 
Christocentric, ecclesial theology more broadly. Based on this superficial acquaintance 
with his work, Bonhoeffer has become emblematic for postmodern philosophies that 
favour a hermeneutic view of truth, championing a non-metaphysical concept of God 
and Christianity. On the one hand, this preoccupation with a non-objectifiable 
God includes philosophical iconoclasts who champion a God without being, a stance 
expressed with great sophistication by Jean-Luc Marion in his classic God Without Being 
(Marion, 1995), and from a Jewish perspective (and with a suspicion of hermeneutics) 
by Emmanuel Levinas, as discussed above. 

On the other hand, there are those who have responded to this ‘wholly other God’ by 
emphasizing God’s incarnation. The result in continental philosophy has been to pos- 
ition Christian theology through a series of dichotomies that pit God’s sovereignty or 
power against his weakness, God’s being against his becoming, transcendence against 
history, and revelation against interpretation (as, for example, by Caputo and Kearney). 
In this list of dichotomies, the first binary is ascribed to traditional, supposedly meta- 
physically corrupted Christian orthodoxy (usually conventionally written off in toto as 
onto-theology), and the second is claimed by postmodern advocates for a peaceful, 
non-imperial religion of radical hospitality (as per Derrida and Caputo). We will con- 
clude, therefore, by briefly relating Bonhoeffer’s theology to some of these continental 
treatments of Christianity. 

In Caputo’ event theology, Bonhoeffer simply becomes a symbol of an anti-establish- 
ment and postmetaphysical Christianity (Caputo, 2006: 277). In a theologically more 
sophisticated proposal, the Italian philosopher Gianni Vattimo opposes the historicity 
of God’s incarnation to radically transcendent depictions of God, as found in Karl Barth 
and Emmanuel Levinas. Vattimo aligns Bonhoeffer with his own ‘kenotic’ Christianity 
founded in his earlier interpretation of Heideggerian hermeneutic ontology as ‘weak 
thought’ Vattimo holds that God’s kenosis, his entering into history as a human being, is 
the central driving force of secularization, leading to the weakening of all strong 
structures, and entailing the dissolution of violence, metaphysics, oppressive institutions, 
and so forth. Secularization, in short, ‘is the essence of the history of salvation 
(Vattimo, 1999: 53). He suspects, however, that even Bonhoeffer would not share his 
‘positive affirmation of divinity based on the idea of the incarnation’ (Vattimo, 1999: 37), 
a judgment that demonstrates both his own circumspection and also his neglect of 
Bonhoeffer’s Christological ontology. Indeed, contra Vattimo, it is Bonhoeffer’s more 
profoundly incarnational and thus hermeneutical conception of reality that allows him 
to retain God's transcendence, even while still arguing for his full presence in history. 
Unlike Bonhoeffer, Vattimo fails to maintain this Chalcedonian integration of tran- 
scendence and immanence. When Vattimo’s commitment to kenosis as an impersonal 
principle encounters difficulties in dividing positive from negative secular develop- 
ments, he simply takes recourse to Augustine’s hermeneutics of charity: “Love what you 
will’ is ‘the only criterion of evaluation’ (Vattimo, 1999: 64). It is significant, however, 
that for Augustine as for Bonhoeffer, charity remains rooted in an orthodox Trinitarian 
doctrine that ensures the quality and content of this love. Vattimo has already ‘weakened’ 
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this transcendent source in the name of kenosis. To cite just one example, Vattimo has 
already replaced God the Father with Schleiermacher’s ‘feeling of ultimate dependence’ 
(Vattimo, 1999: 78). 

Like Vattimo, Richard Kearney offers one of the more thoughtful philosophical 
appropriations of Christianity in the wake of secularism. He enlists Bonhoeffer as one of 
many examples for his anatheistic Christianity. Anatheism explores the possibility of 
speaking about God after the death of the metaphysical God, and Kearney offers a good 
account of Bonhoeffer’s this-worldly Christianity. Kearney shares Vattimos dislike of 
radical postmodern assertions of transcendence beyond any possible discernment, 
which he thinks potentially places one at the mercy of the ‘monstrous’ (cf. Kearney, 
2002). Yet Kearney, like Vattimo, fails to grasp the true profundity of Bonhoeffer’s 
Christological ontology, and focuses too much on the ‘weak and suffering God’ to the 
exclusion of the resurrection, which Bonhoeffer had insisted on even in his prison 
theology (DBWE 8: 485). Moreover, it is significant that the church disappears in these 
philosophical appropriations of Bonhoeffer; even someone as careful as Paul Ricoeur 
misreads Bonhoeffer as advocating a ‘non-religious Christianity...dedicated to 
liquidating the sacred from its celebrations, from its preaching, its ethics, and its 
political stance’ (Ricoeur, 1995: 63). 

It remains, therefore, for these philosophers to discover Bonhoeffer in the fullness of 
his incarnational theology, something that would benefit Kearney’s more recent explor- 
ation into ‘carnal hermeneutics, in which he seeks to demonstrate that ‘sensation and 
interpretation are deeply interwoven’ (Marcelo, 2017: 778). Bonhoeffer had appreciated 
embodiment and its hermeneutic significance like few of his contemporaries. As he 
writes, “The body belongs to a person’s essence. The body is not the prison, the shell, the 
exterior, of a human being; instead a human being is a human body’ (DBWE 3: 76-7). 
Bonhoeffer’s inclusion of the body in the image of God, and its interpretive and ethical 
significance within our social relations, really have yet to be explored by contemporary 
philosophy. 
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MATTHEW D. KIRKPATRICK 


In the very first English language newsletter of the International Bonhoeffer Archive 
and Research Committee (soon to become the International Bonhoeffer Society), written 
in June 1973, Clifford Green describes the aim of the committee as ‘zur Sicherung des 
Nachlassses und Förderung der Forschung —i.e. ‘to safeguard the legacy and to promote 
research. The committee had been set up two years earlier at the International 
Bonhoeffer Congress that met in Düsseldorf-Kaiserwerth in October 1971. And already 
it had developed a wide range of initiatives to fulfil its calling. Most urgently, Green 
describes the desire to set up several archives where Bonhoeffer’s published primary 
sources might be kept alongside unpublished manuscripts, papers, notes, and letters, 
both in Germany and the USA. In addition, the committee saw the need to create an 
international bibliography to capture all of the scholarship concerning Bonhoeffer’s work. 
And within the decade it would undertake the challenge of compiling all Bonhoeffer’s 
writings into a single critical edition, now complete in the form of the Dietrich 
Bonhoeffer Werke (DBW) and Dietrich Bonhoeffer Works, English (DBWE) editions. 

The reason for starting this chapter here, beyond an interest in the history of the 
International Bonhoeffer Society, is to highlight something of the nature of Bonhoeffer 
scholarship. Since his execution on 9 April 1945, Bonhoeffer’s work has not only been 
preserved and championed by such pivotal figures as Eberhard Bethge, but by gener- 
ations of Bonhoeffer scholars who have worked together tirelessly to promote his 
work and to facilitate this research for later generations.’ Over the last seventy years, a 
plethora of projects have been undertaken to aid the scholar in accessing and under- 
standing Bonhoeffer’s work. And it is the aim of this chapter to highlight many of 


* If one looks through the lists of the first subscribers to the Bonhoeffer Society (English language 
section) Newsletter, for instance, it is almost entirely populated by academics who went on to write some 
of the first commentaries on Bonhoeffer’s work, which proved foundational to later generations of 
scholars such as Robert McAfee Brown, John D. Godsey, F. Burton Nelson, Larry L. Rasmussen, Franklin 
Sherman, Clifford Green, Geffrey B. Kelly, James Burtness, Martin Rumscheidt, William J. Peck, John W. de 
Gruchy, Ruth Zerner, James W. Woelfel, Paul L. Lehmann, Edwin Robertson, A. J. Klassen, Harvey Cox, 
and John A. Phillips. 
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these and to provide an orientation to Bonhoeffer scholars of both the sources and 
tools available to them. 

As will become clear, however, the difficulty that such a chapter encounters is partly 
due to the extraordinary efforts of Bonhoeffer scholars. With a desire not simply to write 
about Bonhoeffer, but to provide the best resources for scholarship possible in both 
English and German (predominantly), newer and better initiatives have taken over 
from older ones, so it is not always clear which sources or information are the most rele- 
vant. As far as possible, this chapter will attempt to show how some of the history of 
Bonhoeffer scholarship has developed so that these tools might be contextualized and to 
ensure that scholars can draw upon the most up-to-date resources available. 


BONHOEFFER’S LEGACY AND 
EARLY EDITIONS 


Few individuals are more intimately woven into Bonhoeffer’s legacy than Bonhoeffer’s 
friend, student, and relative, Eberhard Bethge. As early as May 1939 Bonhoeffer had 
made Bethge responsible for disposing of his goods in the event of his death, as well as 
designating him to be the recipient of royalties from his published works. And by the 
time of Bonhoeffer’s death in 1945, Bethge had become the executor of his friend’s literary 
estate, inheriting his manuscripts and the surviving parts of his library (cf. DBWE 8: 159). 

Bethge felt the task of preserving and promoting Bonhoeffer’s legacy lay very much 
on his shoulders. Within a year of Bonhoeffer’s death, Bethge had published a first mem- 
oir of Bonhoeffer’s life in Neue Zeit, in addition to material in the progressive theological 
journal, Unterwegs (Bethge, 1946; 1947).” He also made strenuous efforts to track down 
Bonhoeffer’s manuscripts and writings, as well as other pertinent materials. As de 
Gruchy notes, as a ‘born historia Bethge was perfectly suited to his task and saw the 
importance of collecting and cataloguing even the most insignificant notes or details, 
many of which would later become crucial to reconstructing the fragments of 
Bonhoeffer’s work (de Gruchy, 2005: 115). 

At the end of his life, Bonhoeffer had felt that his Ethics would become his most 
important legacy. Consequently, Bethge saw as his primary responsibility completing 
this volume from the many draft chapters and manuscripts that Bonhoeffer had left 
behind unfinished and unassembled. In 1949, the first edition of Ethik was published. 


> Unterwegs was created to consider theology in the light of a devastated, post-war world. Taking its 
name from the disciples’ encounter with Christ on the road to Emmaus (Luke 24:17), it sought to develop 
a ‘theologia viatorum, or “Theology of the Wanderers; in recognizing a need to re-evaluate old theo- 
logical traditions and be open to new ways God might reveal himself or appear to be absent (Unterwegs, 
1947: 1-2). Bethge not only wrote an introduction to Bonhoeffer’s life and work here in 1947 (Bethge, 1947a: 
5-10), but published several of the first pieces to appear by Bonhoeffer after his death, including the 
essays ‘Was heißt: Die Wahrheit sagen?’(Bethge, 1947b: 11-15) and ‘Das Geheimnis der Menschwerdung 
Gottes’ (Bethge, 1949: 325-31). 
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However, despite its importance to Bonhoeffer, it failed to make much of an impact. 
Although Bonhoeffer may now be considered one of the theological greats of the twentieth 
century, just after his death it was a rather different story. As Bethge notes in a preface to 
his biography of Bonhoeffer, 


A man suffered shipwreck in, with, and because of his country. He saw his church 
and its claims collapse in ruins. The theological writings he left consisted of barely 
accessible fragments. In 1945 only a handful of friends and enemies knew who this 
young man had been; the names of other Christians in Germany were more in the 
limelight. When his name did emerge from the anonymity of his death, the response 
from the world of academic theology and the churches was tentative and restrained. 
Even today some Germans hesitate to accept him and what he stood for completely. 

(Bethge, 1999: xiii) 


It is perhaps no surprise, therefore, that this fragmentary, rather incendiary work, 
should have been somewhat ignored. Fortunately, Bethge had developed a good rela- 
tionship with the publisher Christian Kaiser Verlag, who remained committed to Bethge’s 
project despite this initial failure. And this perseverance paid off when Bethge published 
the first edition of Bonhoeffer’s letters from prison, entitled Widerstand und Ergebung, 
in September 1951. This work became something of a theological sensation, and brought 
Bonhoeffer very much into the limelight. However, due to the fragmentary nature of its 
texts and the embryonic character of its ideas, Bethge believed that Bonhoeffer came 
to be widely misinterpreted by many readers, and ‘distorted and exploited by modern 
theological formulations’ (Bethge, 1999: xiv). An example of this would be Bonhoeffer’s 
adoption by J. A. T. Robinson in Honest to God in 1963, but also a little later by radical 
theology and the so-called ‘death of God theologians; as well as Joseph Fletcher’s ‘new 
morality’ by the end of the 1960s (see Kirkpatrick, 2016). 

As de Gruchy makes clear, Bethge believed that Bonhoeffer could only be properly 
understood with reference to his whole corpus as well as his life and context (de Gruchy, 
2005: 126, 133). Consequently, Bethge began systematically to compile the manuscripts 
and papers that he had inherited or collected, and published these as the Gesammelte 
Schriften. The first four volumes were published between 1958 and 1965, and were divided 
along the themes of ecumenism, church struggle, theology, and sermons. In addition, 
Bethge also began work on his magnum opus, Dietrich Bonhoeffer: Theologian, Christian, 
Man for His Times: A Biography, which first appeared in German in 1967. Two supple- 
mentary volumes of the Gesammelte Schriften were published in 1972 and 1974 which, as 
Green notes, were organized chronologically (rather than thematically as with the first 
four volumes), so as to be read in parallel with the biography (DBWE 17: 10). 

Over the course of these same decades, Bethge also met with previous students and 
friends of Bonhoeffer to discuss aspects of his theology and legacy. Much of this related 
to his later theology, and considered how it both should be understood and be brought 
to bear in the post-war world. The first meeting was in Bethel in 1954, and its proceedings 
were published in the volume Die Miindige Welt: Dem Andenken Dietrich Bonhoeffers a 
year later. Subsequent meetings would yield three further editions of Die Miindige Welt. 
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However, in addition to these important volumes— which draw together some of the 
first secondary sources about Bonhoeffer, and these written by those who knew him and 
studied under him—these meetings also led to the First International Bonhoeffer 
Congress held in Düsseldorf-Kaiserwerth in 1971, at which the International Bonhoeffer 
Society (IBS) was formed. 

Bethge was by no means the only person passionate about Bonhoeffer’s legacy. Of 
special note is the Danish priest and researcher, Jorgen Glenthoj, who went to great 
lengths to search for additional manuscripts and documents (cf. Bethge, 1954: 10; Meyer 
and Bethge, 1986: xii). These he published in the fifth edition of Die Miindige Welt under 
the title, Dokumente zur Bonhoeffer Forschung 1928-1945, in 1969. Glenthgj’s collection 
covers a wide range of material from across Bonhoeffer’s life, and includes a brief com- 
mentary on each time period. However, the majority of its texts concern Bonhoeffer’s 
time at Finkenwalde, his engagement in the ecumenical movement, and his involve- 
ment in the resistance and imprisonment. Glenthgj intended his collection to be read 
alongside both the initial volumes of the Gesammelte Schriften and Bethge’s biography, 
and felt that the new material did not alter the image of Bonhoeffer discerned that far, 
but rather sharpened it (cf. Glenthgj, 1969: 9).° 

The contribution of this first generation of scholars to Bonhoeffer scholarship is without 
parallel. Wolfgang Huber suggests that partly because of Bonhoeffer’s involvement in 
the German resistance and subsequent execution ‘none of the church, academic, or state 
institutions was particularly interested in the preparation of his works (DBWE 17: 18). 
Consequently, without the extraordinary efforts of these first editors, Bonhoeffer’s life 
and work might have remained in obscurity. However, it is also important to recognize 
the nature of the editorial task and its development—especially with regards to Bethge. 
Although Bethge considered publishing Bonhoeffer’s Ethics to be a priority, it was less 
obvious to him at the beginning that everything should become available—especially 
those elements that appeared to be more private than public, such as his letters and 
notes. Martin Marty describes Bethge as Bonhoeffer’s ‘gradual editor, and this would 
seem to be appropriate as Bethge very much grew into his task (Marty, 2011). Bethge 
eventually felt that everything needed to be made available. But promoting Bonhoeffer 
also required a critical understanding of his audience. Works were therefore published 
with an eye to what might be best received and understood, but also to what might cor- 
rect erroneous interpretations of Bonhoeffer that had begun to arise. Consequently, 
Bonhoeffer’s works arrived in a very unsystematic way, and often redacted so as to be 
most accessible and effective. In addition, new manuscripts were coming to light all the 
time, and an understanding of Bonhoeffer’s life and writings continued to develop as 
the historical circumstances of their writing became clearer. Consequently, these early 
publications also underwent frequent changes and editions. Even Bethge’s biography of 
Bonhoeffer has now gone through eight different editions, including the second in the 


> Glenthojs collection falls between the initial four-volume set of the Gesammelte Schriften and the 
two subsequent volumes that appeared after a gap of seven years. Some of Glenthgj’s material can be 
found in Gesammelte Schriften 6. 
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same year of its initial publication. Some of these editions were required to change errors 
in form rather than content, but others reflected the significant growth in understanding 
of who Bonhoeffer was. Even the Gesammelte Schriften, with the addition of Glenthoj’s 
volume, remained very much ‘provisional; and Wolfgang Huber recalls a comment by 
Ernst Feil that by the time of its completion the Gesammelte Schriften itself needed to be 
redone (DBWE 17: 20). 

The picture painted here is not intended to be negative, but simply to reflect the nature 
of the necessary development of the publication of Bonhoeffer’s work over this time. And 
the Gesammelte Schriften would become the source material for many of Bonhoeffer’s 
works that appeared in English. In terms of collected editions of selected texts in English, 
the best known is the three-volume set edited by Edwin Robertson, No Rusty Swords, 
The Way to Freedom, and True Patriotism, subtitled ‘Letters, Lectures, and Notes from 
the Collected Works. These appeared between 1965 and 1973, and took the first four 
volumes of the Gesammelte Schriften as their main source. In contrast to the Gesammelte 
Schriften, these collected works were organized chronologically, rather than topically, to 
give more of a sense of the development of Bonhoeffer’s thought. However, Robertson 
also used new material that had appeared in Bethge’s biography and would only later 
appear in the final two volumes of the Gesammelte Schriften. A further English language 
volume of selected materials was published in 1990, and revised in 1995, edited by 
Geffery B. Kelly and F. Burton Nelson, entitled A Testament to Freedom. This was intended 
to be more of a Bonhoeffer reader and so included extracts from Bonhoeffer’s whole 
corpus that the editors considered to be the ‘essential texts.* A further volume of note, 
derived from the Gesammelte Schriften, is Meditating on the Word, edited and translated 
by David McI. Gracie, which has undergone several versions since it first appeared in 
1986. This volume includes a small selection of sermons, letters, and sections from Life 
Together and the Prayerbook of the Bible. 

By the start of the 1980s a wide range of Bonhoeffer’s writing was therefore available in 
both German and English. Bonhoeffer had been able to publish several volumes during 
his own life. These were Sanctorum Communio (1930), Act and Being (1931), Creation 
and Fall (1933), Discipleship (1937), Life Together (1939), and Prayerbook of the Bible 
(1940). Discipleship had been published in English in 1948 as The Cost of Discipleship. 
However, it was only after the publication of the Letters and Papers from Prison, in 
German in 1951 and then in English in 1954, that English translations of Bonhoeffer’s 
other works started to appear. Life Together arrived in English in 1954, followed by Ethics 
in 1955, Creation and Fall in 1959, and Bonhoeffer’s two dissertations, Sanctorum 
Communio and Act and Being, in 1961 and 1963 respectively. The Prayerbook of the Bible 
only appeared in translation in 1970. In addition to these ‘official’ texts, a variety of other 
works appeared. These included, most famously, Christology (first published in German 
in 1963, and in English in 1966), derived from lectures Bonhoeffer delivered in the 
Summer semester of 1933 at the University of Berlin (cf. DBWE 12), as well as Worldly 


* A more recent reader has appeared in the form of The Bonhoeffer Reader, edited by Clifford Green 
and Michael DeJonge, and based on the translations from the DBWE. 
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Preaching (1975), and Spiritual Care (1985), drawn from lectures delivered at Finkenwalde 
between 1935 and 1936 (cf. DBWE 14). In addition, Temptation (first published in German 
in 1954, and English in 1955) presented Bible studies delivered at Zingst between 25 and 
28 June 1938 (cf. DBWE 15). 

The English texts that appeared often went through a wide range of different editions 
and translations, often reflecting new versions that were appearing in German, as well as 
the different markets in the United Kingdom and the USA. Comprehensive listings of 
these sources and their editions were compiled in Wayne Whitson Floyd Jr and Clifford 
Green, Bonhoeffer Bibliography: Primary Sources and Secondary Literature in English, 
and then developed in the Bonhoeffer Bibliography: Primary Sources catalogue produced 
by Union Theological Seminary, as well as in Ernst Feil’s Internationale Bibliographie zu 
Dietrich Bonhoeffer. 


DIETRICH BONHOEFFER WORKS EDITIONS 


As this brief survey makes clear, as a consequence of the enormous efforts of Bethge, and 
other scholars who shared the same desire to preserve and promote Bonhoeffer’s work, 
his ideas had appeared in an enormous number of configurations and versions, with a 
plethora of editors and translators. Many of these translations were done to make 
Bonhoeffer accessible to a wider readership, and so did not always reflect the precise 
nature of Bonhoeffer’s own texts (cf. DBWE 17: 3). The works that were chosen for publi- 
cation also inevitably bore the hallmarks of what the editor or translator felt was relevant 
or of chief interest.” And it was also considered that the editorial work was of a variable 
quality (DBWE 17: 11). Following a meeting of the IBS on 6-7 June 1980, plans were put 
in motion to create a complete, comprehensive, and coherent collection of Bonhoeffer’s 
works, first in German and then in English. Work began on the first volume of the DBW 
in 1981, and on 6 February 1986—Bonhoeffer’s eightieth birthday—Sanctorum Communio 
was published. The corresponding DBWE began in the 1990s, and the first two volumes 
(Act and Being, and Life Together/Prayerbook of the Bible) appeared in 1996. Both collec- 
tions consist of sixteen main volumes, as well as a final seventeenth volume that includes 
indexes to the collection as well as any supplementary materials. The first sixteen were in 
turn divided into two sets: the first eight volumes which were considered Bonhoeffer’s 
primary theological works, and a further eight volumes which were deemed primarily 
biographical and historical, although they also included clearly theological pieces, such 
as lectures and sermons. 

Although the collection was never intended to include all of Bonhoeffer’s texts and 
related material, the aim was to present a coherent collection that would allow scholars 


° As Green notes, many ‘reflected the personal interests of translators and editors, public desire to 
read more Bonhoeffer, and, frankly, the desire of publishers to have Bonhoeffer on their lists’ (DBWE 17: 11). 
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the ability to draw from a single, critical, and comprehensive series of sources in their 
research. Not only did the volumes have the advantage of being able to present a more 
exhaustive series of primary sources, and to draw upon the most authoritative manu- 
scripts available, they also followed strict editorial guidelines in order to present, as far 
as possible, a single Bonhoefferian voice. Asthe DBW and DBWE involved a wide range 
of different editors and translators over the course of this thirty-year project, these 
agreed guidelines and the collaboration between the volumes ensured that coherence 
might be achieved. This was especially important when considering the very fragmen- 
tary nature of many of Bonhoeffer’s works. For instance, many of Bonhoeffer’s lectures 
only exist in student notes. Whereas older editions sewed these together—inevitably 
reflecting interpretative decisions on the part of the editor—the editorial board pre- 
dominantly chose only one set of notes to form the main body of the text, which was 
then supplemented in the footnotes by notes from other students. 

Even with the works that Bonhoeffer published in his own life, significant problems 
arose. For instance, Bonhoeffer completed his doctoral dissertation, Sanctorum 
Communio, in 1927. However, when it was first published in 1930 Bonhoeffer cut around 
twenty to twenty-five per cent of the original material. The text remained the same for 
the second edition, but the third included half of the omitted text in an appendix, includ- 
ing the original text of some sections that had been edited. The first English edition, 
translated by Ronald Gregor Smith in 1963, was based on this third edition, but sought to 
introduce the new material back into the main body of text. However, as Gregor Smith 
did not consult the original doctoral manuscript (in the possession of Bethge), this 
resulted in a wide range of inconsistencies and repetitions that do not adequately represent 
Bonhoeffer’s intentions (cf. “Editor’s Introduction, DBWE 1). In contrast, the guidelines 
of the editorial board were that all texts should remain largely as Bonhoeffer originally 
published them (so, in the case of Sanctorum Communio, following the first edition), but 
were to include any missing material in the footnotes.° 

However, it was not just the fragmentary nature of the texts or editorial decisions that 
caused difficulties. Many of the manuscripts were written in Bonhoeffer’s often illegible 
handwriting. It was only with the considerable effort and expertise of Ilse Todt that these 
were correctly deciphered. Furthermore, through an understanding of the manuscripts 
across the whole corpus, Todt was also better able to date the manuscripts and so 
re-evaluate their significance within the development of Bonhoeffer’s work, as well as 
the impact of historical circumstances (DBWE 17: 21). 

The DBW/DBWE contains, therefore, the most faithful presentation of Bonhoeffer’s 
writings available. However, it also includes an enormous amount of commentary by its 


° Even when Bonhoeffer published his own works, he appears to have often been uninterested in 
many of the editorial decisions. Consequently, when seeking to reproduce the most faithful version of 
the original texts, the editors of the DBW have consulted other manuscripts and notes. This is perhaps 
most clear in the case of Creation and Fall, which draws on photographs of Bonhoeffer’s original notes, 
as well as the student lecture notes to correct the original published material from 1933 (cf. DBWE 3: 
12-16). 
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translators and editors within the scholarly apparatus, as well as appendixes to guide the 
reader through these texts and offer orientation to the other volumes in the series. The 
DBWE follows the German editions in almost allrespects. In particular, the English edi- 
tors worked closely with the German editorial board, and each of the translations was 
reviewed either by the editor of the respective German edition, or by someone appointed 
in their stead (cf. DBWE 17: 2). The task of the English editors was more complex as they 
obviously had to translate the works rather than simply reproduce them. These difficul- 
ties, and how they were overcome, are discussed in the editorial introduction at the start 
of each volume. However, the English editions do benefit from certain advantages by 
having come after the German editions. For instance, the English editions include foot- 
notes by both German and English editors, and the added indexes have been largely 
revised and expanded. In addition, any problems that arose with the German editions, 
either in terms of editorial decisions, translations, or facts, were altered for the subse- 
quent English editions. 

However, perhaps the most significant advantage is in being able to incorporate 
material into the English editions that had not been discovered in time for the German 
editions. This was particularly relevant for volumes 9-16 which include a wide range of 
materials such as letters, sermons, lectures, and other notes within a designated time 
period. Volume 17 of the collection was intended to include any outstanding materials 
that could not be incorporated into the respective earlier volumes. However, a wide 
range of sources were uncovered after the German edition was completed in 1999 and 
before its English counterpart arrived in 2014. So, for instance, where DBW 17 includes 
letters by Walter Dreß and Paul L. Lehmann, so the English editors were able to incorp- 
orate these into the relevant volumes of the DBWE editions, and DBWE 17 includes a 
small number of other letters that were discovered even more recently.’ 

In anticipation that new sources would continue to be discovered after the comple- 
tion of the DBW collection, the Dietrich Bonhoeffer Jahrbuch series was created. Five 
editions of the Jahrbuch have so far appeared, with a sixth expected. These works serve 
as a kind of appendix to the German edition. Much of the material from the Jahrbuch 
series has been incorporated into the DBWE editions. However, with the completion 
of this series, the new Jahrbuch will perform a similar function to the English editions 
as well. 

The DBW/DBWE editions are intended to be the definitive, critical editions of 
Bonhoeffer’s work. To make these more accessible to a wider readership, Fortress Press 
has also published a ‘Readers Edition’ of several of the volumes, which uses the transla- 
tions of the DBWE, but with the research apparatus much reduced: at present four 
volumes have been released, Ethics, Life Together, Discipleship, and Letters and Papers 
from Prison. The DBWE is also now available electronically for maximum accessibility 
and cross-referencing.* In regards to the DBW, Gütersloh Verlagshaus has also published 


” To preserve its coherence with the DBW, the DBWE keeps the document number series of the DBW 
and includes new documents under a subset of the relevant number (such as 85.a, 85.b, etc.). 
è For a helpful guide to these options, see the review in Abram Kielsmeier-Jones, 2015. 
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a six-volume reader collection, Dietrich Bonhoeffer Auswahl, offering a selection of texts 
from across the whole corpus. 


OTHER PRIMARY SOURCES 


The DBW/DBWE collections, and subsequent Jahrbuch editions, represent a compre- 
hensive collection of primary sources. However, other sources do exist that are important 
to note. Perhaps the most obvious is the correspondence between Bonhoeffer and his 
fiancée, Maria von Wedermeyer. Bonhoeffer and von Wedermeyer had become engaged 
just a few months before Bonhoeffer’s arrest. She was also considerably younger, and 
only 21 at the time of Bonhoeffer’s death. Perhaps it is unsurprising, therefore, that she 
should have recoiled at the scrutiny their relationship received once Bonhoeffer became 
well known, especially as their letters were predominantly of a personal nature. However, 
their correspondence was published after her death (in 1977) as Love Letters from Cell 92, 
first in German in 1992, and a year later in English. Von Wedermeyer donated her cor- 
respondence, and other papers which Bonhoeffer had given her, to the Houghton 
Library at Harvard University in April 1966. However, in September 1977 she added the 
condition that the originals should only become public after her death, or after twenty- 
five years, whichever should come later. 

In addition to the Von Wedermeyer correspondence, three further volumes are of 
note with regards to the DBW editions. While the Jahrbuch adds material to the DBW 
that arrived after its completion, three other volumes were produced alongside the DBW 
consisting of material that could not be included in specific volumes. Die Finkenwalder 
Rundbriefe: Briefe und Texte von Dietrich Bonhoeffer und seinen Predigerseminaristen 
1935-1946 was published as a supplement to DBW 14. This volume includes material 
relating to the illegal seminary at Finkenwalde, but particularly the circular letters that 
were sent from members of the Bruderhaus at Finkenwalde—and then from Bonhoeffer 
himself after its closure—to former members of the seminary. These were collected by 
Otto Berendts, who attended the seminary in its fourth sitting between 1936 and 1937, 
and were published after his death in 2000. 

A second such volume, So ist es gewesen: Briefe im Kirchenkampf 1933-1942, includes 
correspondence between Bonhoeffer, Gerhard Vibrans, and Vibran’s family circle. 
Vibrans was one of the first students at Finkenwalde in 1935, and cousin to Eberhard 
Bethge, and this collection offers invaluable insight into the life of the seminary, as well as 
the experience of ministers caught between the Reichskirche and the Confessing Church. 
Although particularly relevant to DBW 14, these letters cover a much broader period. 

Finally, in piecing together the extremely complex text for Bonhoeffer’s Ethics, Ilse 
Todt made extensive use of preparatory notes that Bonhoeffer had made. Written on 
many different materials (from typing paper to calendar leaves), they take a wide range 
of forms including outlines, biblical references, quotations, and names of authors. These 
were published as Zettelnotizen fiir eine “Ethik” in 1993. 
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ARCHIVES 


As noted above, after Bonhoeffer’s death, Eberhard Bethge became the main recipient of 
Bonhoeffer’s literary estate, the contents of which have been documented by Dietrich 
Meyer and Bethge in Nachlasss Dietrich Bonhoeffer: ein Verzeichnis, Archiv, Sammlung, 
Bibliothek, published in 1987. As Bethge comments, the basic stock consisted of 
Bonhoeffer’s correspondence with Bethge between 1936 and 1944 (Meyer and Bethge, 
1987: xi). However, when he visited Bonhoeffer’s parents’ house in Marienburger Allee 
in 1945, he was given manuscripts, drafts, and notes from Bonhoeffer’s desk, including 
the manuscripts for Ethics, as well as boxes containing such items as Bonhoeffer’s corre- 
spondence and sermons from Barcelona and New York. The parents also gave him their 
own correspondence with Bonhoeffer from his time in Tegel. As Meyer makes clear, the 
Nachlass stands as a monument to Bethge’s own research activities, as from these modest 
beginnings Bethge went on to collect an extraordinary range of materials from archives 
and individuals around the world. And it is from these documents that the DBW/ 
DBWE editions are primarily drawn. 

Bethge also inherited Bonhoeffer’s own library, which is also catalogued in Nachlass 
Dietrich Bonhoeffer. Although made up of around a thousand works, this only represents 
a fraction of its original size. Books were lost at various different stages. Most signifi- 
cantly, Bethge comments that Bonhoeffer kept a wide variety of books and manuscripts 
in Altdamm (now Dabie in Poland), at the property of his friend Maria Verges, in order 
to keep them safe. But these were lost during the advance of Soviet troops in March 1945 
(cf. Meyer and Bethge, 1987: 171-5). 

In 1996, Bethge gave Bonhoeffer’s estate (registered by Bethge as Nachlass 299), over 
to the Staatsbibliothek zu Berlin, where it is now kept in the Handschriftenabteilung. 
This contains all of the material documented in Meyer’s Nachlass Dietrich Bonhoeffer 
either in its original form or as a microfiche. This amounts to a total of 6,199 original sheets, 
1,926 photocopies, and 2,124 transcripts, as well as Bonhoeffer’s remaining library, and 
two boxes containing over 250 photographs and a similar number of postcards.’ As many 
of the original items were badly damaged or deteriorating, the Staatsbibliothek has also 
undertaken a major restoration and digitalization project to preserve and promote this 
collection. 

In accordance with the aims of the IBS, a further archive was created at the Burke 
Library of the Union Theological Seminary beginning in 1977, where Bonhoeffer had 
himself studied in 1930/1 and briefly visited again in 1939. This collection includes copies 
of the Nachlass documents contained at the Staatsbibliothek, as well as a small holding 
of unique material pertaining to Bonhoeffer’s time at Union, and documents donated 


° For more on the history of this collection at the Staatsbibliothek, as well as its restoration, see 
Barbara Schneider-Kempf and Wolfgang Huber, 2009. A further work of note concerning the Nachlass 
at the Staatsbibliothek, and the artwork by Alfred Hrdlicka inspired by Bonhoeffer, is Alfred Hrdlicka 
et al., 2002. 
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directly to the library. In addition, it contains copies of relevant material from other 
archives such as Princeton Theological Seminary and the National Lutheran Council. 
The Burke Library has also sought to collect a wide range of secondary source material. 
This includes copies of papers presented at the Bonhoeffer section of the American 
Academy of Religion and International Bonhoeffer Congresses, as well as a variety of 
other materials including dissertations, newspaper articles, and recordings. The Burke 
Library has produced several documents to aid Bonhoeffer research. Two catalogues 
have been created to outline the primary and secondary sources held at the library. In 
addition, the library has also published two general bibliographies of primary and sec- 
ondary sources, outlining in particular the sources that are available in English. All of 
these bibliographies are available through the Burke Library website. 

Much of Bonhoeffer’s work, as well as materials pertaining to his life, is also held in 
other archives spread across the world. Many of these sources were drawn upon in the 
development of the DBW/DBWE series, and a full list of relevant archives can be found 
in an appendix at the back of each volume. 


SECONDARY SOURCES 


As noted in the introduction above, one of the aims of the IBS was to develop resources 
to catalogue secondary sources pertaining to Bonhoeffer. As Green and Whitson Floyd 
Jr note, the initial intention was to create an international bibliography so as locate all 
resources together in one place (Whitson Floyd Jr and Green, 1992: v). However, as this 
project was delayed, it was decided that an interim English language bibliography 
should be published. This began as an entry in the Union Seminary Quarterly Review in 
1976 (Green, 1976), and was followed by a stand-alone volume in 1986 (Whitson Floyd 
Jr and Green, 1986). This was finally updated in 1992 with the publication of Bonhoeffer 
Bibliography: Primary Sources and Secondary Literature in English by Wayne Whitson 
Floyd Jr and Clifford Green.” Since then, the bibliography of English sources has been 
updated in the spring editions of the IBS, English Language Section, Newsletter, and 
now yearly through the Society website. The ‘Bonhoeffer: Bibliography: Secondary 
Sources, published by the Burke Library was based upon the 1992 bibliography and, up 
until 2005, incorporated the additions from the Newsletter each year. 

In 1998, the Internationale Bibliographie zu Dietrich Bonhoeffer arrived, incorporating 
these earlier collections, and adding a vast range of literature in other languages. This 
catalogue has been updated in the subsequent Dietrich Bonhoeffer Jahrbuch volumes, 
and a searchable archive of almost 6,000 international works is now available on the 
IBS, German Language Section, website. 


1° The primary source section formed the basis for the general ‘Bonhoeffer Bibliography: Primary 
Sources’ catalogue produced by the Burke Library at Union Theological Seminary, as discussed above. 
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OTHER RESOURCES 


Before concluding, this chapter must return again to the IBS and their continued devel- 
opment of Bonhoeffer research. Since its first edition in 1973, the IBS, English Language 
Section, has continued to communicate through its Newsletters. These were full of 
information about new developments in Bonhoeffer research, bibliographical details, 
conferences, as well as original research. However, in 2015 it was decided that a more 
technological format was needed, and the English Language Section website was 
launched (http://thebonhoeffercenter.org/). In addition to simple modernization, the 
more dynamic format has allowed the Society to further develop its contribution. The 
website includes its own active material, such as book reviews, blog entries, and infor- 
mation about lectures, conferences, and funding. But it also holds a wealth of informa- 
tion and resources for those interested in teaching, research, and the church. Of 
particular note, the website continues to update the English Language bibliography each 
year, and also contains an archive of all of the Newsletters. 

The website for the IBS, German Language Section, was launched in November 2014, 
entitled the ‘Bonhoeffer Portal’ (www.dietrich-bonhoeffer.net). It covers some similar 
areas to its English counterpart, but also a wide array of unique items. In terms of 
Bonhoeffer’s biography, for instance, the site contains an overview of his life and work, 
but also a biographical section of other figures connected to Bonhoeffer, as well as a sub- 
stantial photographical archive; the long-running newsletter of the German Language 
section of the IBS also continues to be published here. The Portal includes a searchable 
archive of international secondary sources. It also offers a list of all volumes of the DBW, 
and includes their editorial introductions, and lists of contents. 
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BIOGRAPHIES AND 
PORTRAITS 


JOHN W. DE GRUCHY 


BONHOEFFER’S story has been told many times. A number of books come to mind, as 
do documentaries and dramas, an opera, memoirs and letters, and theological mono- 
graphs which refer to his story in ways appropriate to their theme. The earliest is a 
collection of brief reminiscences by members of the Bonhoeffer family and close friends, 
former students and colleagues who knew Bonhoeffer in different capacities from his 
childhood to his tragic death. This collection, titled Begegnungen mit Dietrich Bonhoeffer 
(Zimmermann, 1964), prepared the way for all subsequent biographies, and its early 
translation into English as I Knew Dietrich Bonhoeffer—with a foreword by Willem 
Visser ‘t Hooft, General Secretary of the World Council of Churches, an essay by 
Paul L. Lehmann, and an article by Bishop George Bell previously published elsewhere— 
signalled a growing interest in Bonhoeffer in the Anglo-Saxon world (Zimmermann and 
Smith, 1966). But it also reflected his diverse and complex character. In his introduction 
to the volume Ronald Gregor Smith pointed to the ‘ambiguities in his life and thought 
which have fascinated and stimulated both his immediate contemporaries and a whole 
new generation which never met hin’ (Zimmermann and Smith, 1966: 13). 

There is a photograph of Bonhoeffer on the dust-jacket of each of the sixteen volumes 
of the Dietrich Bonhoeffer Works in English which reflect this complexity. Each photo- 
graph is different, chosen to depict Bonhoeffer as he was during the period related to the 
specific volume. Despite their differences, some marked, they are all representations of 
Dietrich Bonhoeffer. So, in searching for the ‘historical Bonhoeffer’ biographers need to 
take them all into account. But inevitably some images will become more prominent 
than others in retelling his story, and some facts, events, and insights will be highlighted 
at the expense of others. After all, biographers have to make choices about what to 
include and exclude that are determined by their reason for writing, the readers they 
have in mind, and the particular context in and for which they are writing. 

But whether biographers write to praise or damn their subject, or to serve a particular 
political, theological, or moral agenda, good biographers seek to be faithful to the storyline, 
balanced in their judgments, and honest in their intention. Biographies are not historical 
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novels, though there are some historical novels that are more faithful to the story than 
others (Glazener, 1992). Bonhoeffer’s story does not need to be embellished in order to 
gain our attention. Biographical creativity has to do with style and presentation, not with 
novel invention or unjustifiable flights of imagination. The complexity of Bonhoeffer’s 
life allows scope for diverse interpretation, but not licence to distort the story. That 
speaks for itself. 

Ihere are many biographies of Bonhoeffer that could have been discussed in this 
essay. I have listed these in my bibliography below, but have settled on six which are 
more substantial than most. They also originate in different contexts and illustrate well 
the challenge of adequately reconstructing Bonhoeffer’s life. Two of them have been 
translated from German; two were written by British authors; and two by North 
Americans. I begin with the earliest published specifically for English readers. 


MARY BOSANQUET, THE LIFE AND 
DEATH OF DIETRICH BONHOEFFER (1968) 


Bonhoeffer was surrounded by significant women during his life. Pre-eminent among 
these were his grandmother Julie, his mother Paula, his twin sister Sabine, and his 
governesses, Kathe and Maria Horn. So it is fitting that his first English biographer 
should have been a woman, Mary Bosanquet. British by birth and upbringing, 
Bosanquet spent some of her childhood in Germany where her father was a diplomat 
before the outbreak of the Second World War (see Reynolds, 2015a and Reynolds, 2015b). 
By the time she began her biography she had already become good friends with Sabine 
and her husband Gerhard Leibholz, having met them in the mid-1960s in Oxford where 
they had settled after fleeing Nazi Germany in 1938. 

When Bosanquet started her project many family members, students, and colleagues 
were also still alive to share their memories, including the Horn sisters who had helped 
nurture Dietrich as a child and with whom, years later in 1939, he had visited in Cuba. 
But it was above all his sister Sabine and close friend Eberhard Bethge who provided 
Bosanquet with the information and guidance needed for her work. By this time Bethge 
himself was completing his own biography, so Bosanquet had the benefit of his immense 
knowledge. But Sabine provided a perspective few could match. Even if she did not 
know as much about her brother’s theology and church involvement as some of his for- 
mer colleagues and students, she had an intimate knowledge of him as a person, his 
struggles, fears, hopes, and passions. So, reading Bosanquet’s biography brings us as 
close to this Bonhoeffer as we are likely to get. In her foreword, Sabine identified fully 
with Bosanquet’s account. “There are no inventions, only a fluid presentation’ which 
carries us through the various stages of Bonhoeffer’s life. 

There is a freshness and sensitivity about The Life and Death of Dietrich Bonhoeffer 
that tends to be obscured when the narrative is used to serve agendas other than telling 
the story. Not that Bosanquet avoided the debates about Bonhoeffer’s legacy that were 
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already well under way by the time she undertook her task. She discusses these in some 
depth, but does so aware ofthe dangers of any one-sided interpretation that would not 
do justice to the totality of Bonhoeffer’s life and thought. Sabine writes that she was 
‘impressed by the delicate perspicuity...with which she addressed herself to the theo- 
logical questions which were burning in Dietrich’s soul’ (Bosanquet, 1968: foreword). 
And Bosanquet did so mindful that Bonhoeffer’s answers, as well as his role in the plot 
against Hitler, were perplexing as well as exciting for her readers. How Bonhoeffer’s 
journey might have continued had he lived was anyone's guess, but as Bosanquet wrote in 
her postscript, his ‘exploration of the means of identification with the world would never 
have been pursued... at the expense of his Christian identity’ (Bosanquet, 1968: 280). 


EBERHARD BETHGE, DIETRICH 
BONHOEFFER: THEOLOGIAN, CHRISTIAN, 
CONTEMPORARY (1970) 


Bethge’s biography was published in German in 1967, translated into English in an 
abridged edition in 1970, then thoroughly revised and retranslated by Victoria J. Barnett 
and published in full in 2000. That the biography is over a thousand pages long indicates 
its monumental scope, but also makes it a daunting challenge for the reader. The book is 
packed full of details which are essential for the scholar but not necessarily so for the 
general reader. 

Bethge was well placed to undertake his task. He was one of Bonhoeffer’s students, he 
possessed most of Bonhoeffer’s extant papers, he knew the family story from the inside 
as husband to Renate Schleicher, Bonhoeffer’s niece, and he also knew key survivors in 
the story with whose help he could fill in gaps in his own knowledge and check details 
(de Gruchy, 2005: 151-7). But it is the fact that he was Bonhoeffer’s closest companion 
during the last decade of his life, and that Bonhoeffer himself had expressed the hope 
that one day Bethge would tell his story, that gives his biography a unique status. Writing 
to Bethge from Tegel prison on 1 February 1944 Bonhoeffer said: ‘Since you will some- 
day be called upon to write my biography, I want to make sure the material you have is as 
complete as possible! So here I go!’ (DBWE 8: 283; cf. DBWE 8: 193-4). 

Ihe specific material Bonhoeffer had in mind had to do with the way in which his 
theology was developing in prison. This was one of the major reasons why Bethge 
undertook to write his biography. Woven into the fabric of the book is Bethge’s desire to 
show the continuities that shaped Bonhoeffer’s theological development in order to help 
the reader grasp the significance of his final theological explorations. This was also part 
of the reason why Bethge felt an obligation to publish Bonhoeffer’s unpublished writ- 
ings, including his letters and papers from prison. Bonhoeffer’s ‘new theology’ 
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(Bethge, 2000: 853-89) had to be understood within the framework of his life’s story 
as a whole in order to prevent misunderstanding and misuse (Bethge, 2000: xv). An 
additional motivation for writing was that Bonhoeffer’s role both in support of the 
Jews and in the resistance had to be clarified in response to the post-war controversy 
about the Holocaust and what happened during the final days of the Third Reich 
(Bethge, 2000: 935-41). 

Bethge told Bonhoeffer’s story in a Germany divided by the Cold War and still com- 
ing to terms with the aftermath of the Second World War. Bethge also wrote at a time in 
which the Protestant church and theology in Germany were in ferment as they sought 
new paths amid increasing secularization and intellectual uncertainty. He not only 
wanted to portray Bonhoeffer’s contribution to theology, the church struggle, and the 
resistance during the Nazi era, but to respond to the divergent interpretations of 
Bonhoeffer’s legacy that had emerged in addressing such issues. Having spent some of 
the early post-war years in Britain and the United States, Bethge was also aware of how 
Bonhoeffer’s life and thought was being received there, especially by some who misused 
his prison reflections on the future of Christianity for their own ends. While the English 
reader might get lost in the detailed account of Bonhoeffer’s theological formation and 
development, or the German church struggle (Kirchenkampf) that tore the Protestant 
church apart between 1933 and 1940, which takes up almost half of the biography, all this 
is necessary for understanding Bonhoeffer’s story. 

By contrast, Bethge was reticent to reveal too much about Bonhoeffer’s adult personal 
life, or his own role as an intimate friend in the unfolding drama of its final decade. This 
would only emerge later with the complete publication of Bonhoeffer’s letters and espe- 
cially the publication of Bonhoeffer’s correspondence with his fiancée Maria von 
Wedemeyer. Perhaps the cautious tone of the biography in this respect reflects Bethge’s 
own generation and culture, as well as his respect for the privacy of the Bonhoeffer fam- 
ily. But it also reveals something about Bethge himself that his friend Dietrich described 
as his ‘typical lack of sentimentality! (DBWE 8: 193). 


EDWIN ROBERTSON, THE SHAME AND THE 
SACRIFICE: THE LIFE AND PREACHING OF 
DIETRICH BONHOEFFER (1987) 


Edwin Robertson was the editor of the first English abridged edition of Bethge's biography; 
he was also the editor and translator into English of many of Bonhoeffer’s writings. 
Accordingly, many English speakers first came to know Bonhoeffer’s writings as a result 
of Robertson's diligent labours. Robertson was also of a generation who knew members 
of the Bonhoeffer family, his students and colleagues, and he had a close relationship 
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with the Bethges. In addition, he had intimate knowledge of Germany, its churches and 
theology, and a knowledge of Bonhoeffer’s writings in German probably unparalleled at 
that time among English speakers. Like Bethge, Robertson wanted to present Bonhoeffer 
to his British readership in a way that corrected his earlier reception as a radical ‘death of 
God’ theologian whose prison theology was too often misunderstood. 

As a distinguished Baptist pastor, it is not surprising that Robertson also paid special 
attention to Bonhoeffer’s sermons in writing his biography. But perhaps it is Robertsons 
emphasis on Bonhoeffer as a human being that strikes the reader at the outset. As he 
wrote in his introduction: ‘I hope to show the wholeness of the man, who lived and died 
a disciple of Jesus Christ! But he concluded his introduction with words that shaped his 
approach and led to the choice of the title of his biography. ‘From a child, Bonhoeffer’s 
‘life’s ambition was to make a good and beautiful death and to show the world how a 
Christian can face death. Those who saw him at the end bear witness to his fulfilment of 
his wish’ (Robertson, 1987: 20). 

There is a paradox embedded in these words. Bonhoeffer undoubtedly enjoyed life to 
the full as all biographers stress. Yet, the first chapter of Robertson's biography is entitled 
‘A Child Fascinated by Death, a death which the child Bonhoeffer wishes to be both ‘fine 
and devout’ (Robertson, 1987: 25). That wish disappeared in some measure as he grew 
older and his passion for life took control. Even in prison, as death became more certain, 
Bonhoeffer had a sensual longing for his fiancée Maria von Wedemeyer, a deeper love 
for the earth, and a freshly awakened aesthetic sensitivity. As Robertson writes: ‘In 
the long warm evenings, Bonhoeffer was aware of his longings to be free and enjoy life 
to the full. He liked food, drink, good company, and he was in love with Maria 
(Robertson, 1987: 248). Yet he also went through the dark valley of despair and contem- 
plated suicide as an attempt to claim his freedom and give meaning to a life that, for him, 
had become increasingly meaningless. But in the end Bonhoeffer resisted fate and 
submitted to God’s will for his life, identifying with Moses in a poem he wrote and from 
which Robertson derived the title for his biography: 


God, this people have I truly loved. 
That I bore its shame and sacrifices 
And saw its salvation—that suffices 

(DBWE 8: 598-9). 


Robertson's account of Bonhoeffer’s life is compelling, as is his interpretation of his theo- 
logical legacy. From the outset he captures the tragic element that must inevitably haunt 
the reader who knows where it is all leading. Perhaps the American edition rightly changed 
the subtitle of the biography to convey its tragic—yet, for Bonhoeffer, hope-filled—end, by 
substituting ‘martyrdom for ‘preaching’ But there is no glorification of martyrdom in 
Robertson's telling of the story, only a profound sense that Bonhoeffer’s life and death, as 
Bonhoeffer himself knew and trembled in knowing, was in the hands of God. 
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ERIC METAXAS, BONHOEFFER: PASTOR, 
MARTYR, PROPHET, SPY (2010); AND CHARLES 
MARSH, STRANGE GLORY: A LIFE OF DIETRICH 

BONHOEFFER (2014) 


I will discuss the biographies by Metaxas and Marsh together because, as Ferdinand 
Schlingensiepen, a close colleague of Bethge as well as an eminent Bonhoeffer scholar 
and biographer has suggested, they can be understood to reflect and address the cultural 
wars and theological conflicts that characterize contemporary American society. In a 
critical review of both, Schlingensiepen comments that these divisions ‘have resulted in 
the production of two portraits of Bonhoeffer, one for the right and one for the left, both 
bearing a passing resemblance to the German pastor by the same name’ (Schlingensiepen, 
2015: 23). The final phrase especially sets the tone for Schlingensiepen’s searchingly 
critical review of both volumes. 

Despite notable scholarly criticism, Metaxas’ biography received enthusiastic reviews 
and soon became a best seller on the North American market, awakening interest in 
Bonhoeffer’s legacy in circles where he was previously little known. Although marked by 
too many undigested lengthy quotations and secondary sources, the biography is well 
written and generally factually correct, even if in a second-hand kind of way. Metaxas is 
not a recognized Bonhoeffer scholar and his dependence on others is apparent through- 
out. So, while he is full of praise for the way in which Bonhoeffer courageously opposed 
Nazism, he does not demonstrate much grasp of the complex Kirchenkampf which is 
central to his account. 

But the real problem is that in telling Bonhoeffer’s story, Metaxas uses the ‘facts’ as 
he perceives them to score points against contemporary ‘mainline churches’ and ‘lib- 
eral theology’ from a neo-conservative evangelical perspective. One glaring example 
is Metaxas’ use of Bonhoeffer’s criticism of the ‘social gospel’, and the influence of 
African American Christianity on him during his student year in New York in 1930/1. 
In this he is largely correct. But he is notably silent about Bonhoeffer’s later appreciation 
for the social witness of the American church or the significance of his critique of 
racism for today. He also shows little interest in the complexity of what he calls ‘liberal 
theology; either in Bonhoeffer’s day or our own. In addition, he gives little time to, and 
displays limited understanding of, Bonhoeffer’s prison theology, accusing those who 
do as using it to support ‘death of God theology’ The result, as has been widely recog- 
nized, is a problematic misreading of both Bonhoeffer’s prison theology and its con- 
tinuing significance, as well as a studied neglect of the way in which Bonhoeffer’s 
theological legacy has been appropriated by those who take the development of his 
theology seriously. 
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In short, whatever its merits, Metaxas biography serves to reinforce the theological 
position of his particular constituency, which would dearly love to claim Bonhoeffer for 
itself. His influential portrait thus feeds the popular imagination rather than exposing it 
to the challenge of Bonhoeffer’s theology and witness with the seriousness that it 
demands. 

Turning from Metaxas’s biography to that of Charles Marsh, one moves immedi- 
ately into a different North American world of understanding and interpretation. 
Unlike Metaxas, Marsh is a recognized Bonhoeffer scholar and the author of books 
and essays on his legacy (see e.g. Marsh, 1997). He has personal knowledge of the 
German context and understands the theological world Bonhoeffer inhabited. He is 
also passionate about Bonhoeffer’s legacy and communicates its essence in much of 
what he writes. Yet, the first printing of his self-avowedly ‘writerly’ biography was 
marred by factual errors. While relatively insignificant in the broader scheme of 
things, and addressed in later printings and in the German translation (Marsh, 2015), 
some of Marsh’s readers have been worried that his book at times borders on becoming 
a historical novel skilfully constructed to communicate Bonhoeffer’s contemporary 
significance for a more progressively minded American audience (Schlingensiepen, 
2015: 23-7). 

Already in the 1950s after the publication of Bonhoeffer’s Letters and Papers from 
Prison, people were intrigued by the relationship between Bonhoeffer and Bethge, so 
much so that Bethge found it necessary to speak frankly about their remarkable 
friendship. It was, he said, an intimate and ‘singular’ relationship though not a homo- 
sexual one (Bethge, 1994: 15-16; cf. Bethge, 1995: 80-104; de Gruchy, 2005: 60-8). 
Marsh’s quite intimate portrait of Bonhoeffer revisits this terrain, taking notable 
interest in what he characterizes as the ‘exhilarating’ and ‘unguarded closeness’ they 
enjoyed (Marsh, 2014: 236). Unhelpfully bypassing Bethge’s own account of their 
relationship, Marsh suggests that their relationship ‘strained toward the achievement 
of a romantic love, one ever chaste but complete in its complex aspirations’ 
(Marsh, 2014: 384). In response to a critical attack on the book by Metaxas, Marsh 
ably clarified and defended his discussion of these issues further (Marsh, 2016). But 
all this shows how difficult it is to write a biography of someone who lived both in a 
different historical context and in a very different cultural environment to that of the 
readers for whom it is written. 

More important than all this, Marsh portrays Bonhoeffer primarily as a prophetic 
visionary for our time. He is not just concerned about Bonhoeffer’s roots, but also about 
his witness as one on the cutting edge of theological exploration who stood in solidarity 
with the oppressed. There is, of course, always the danger that we can thereby co-opt 
Bonhoeffer for any progressive agenda without further critical reflection. Yet there are 
many clues that indicate why Bonhoeffer’s legacy remains such a relevant and powerful 
witness in our own time and why he would have preferred us to take risks in responding 
to his promptings rather than use his legacy to support reactionary politics and theologies 
that sanction them. 
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FERDINAND SCHLINGENSIEPEN, DIETRICH 
BONHOEFFER 1906-1945: MARTYR, THINKER, 
MAN OF RESISTANCE (2010) 


None of Bonhoeffer’s biographers have displayed as detailed a knowledge of his life and 
legacy as Ferdinand Schlingensiepen, Bethge’s long-time friend and colleague. Often 
urged by Bethge to write a biography, Schlingensiepen finally did so. And it is appropriate 
that this chapter concludes with Schlingensiepen’s book. It is not only one of the most 
recent biographies of Bonhoeffer, but in many respects it takes us back to the source of 
them all: Bethge’s own classic and monumental achievement. Schlingensiepen’s biog- 
raphy complements Bethge’s earlier one in several important ways (Clements, 2011: 122). 

Keith Clements, in reviewing Schlingensiepen’s work, lists the most important of 
these ways. First, since Bethge wrote his biography a great deal of new information has 
come to light. This has resulted from the opening up of the archives in the former East 
Berlin, which has provided fresh material on Bonhoeffer’s interrogation by the Gestapo. 
Second, Schlingensiepen has known and interviewed many of Bonhoeffer’s family 
members, colleagues, and students who did not always appreciate how important their 
memories were when they first shared them with Bethge. In hindsight fresh insights 
have emerged as memories have been revisited. Third, Schlingensiepen has written for a 
new generation of readers, in the first instance German speakers, but also for others who 
are eager to understand Bonhoeffer’s life in his context. This is particularly true when it 
comes to the Kirchenkampf, something which the English-speaking reader often finds 
difficult to comprehend. And fourth, as Clements writes, Schlingensiepen is able to 
provide quite precise linkages between particular events or engagements in Bonhoeffer’s 
life and his theological writing, for example between his Ethics and involvement in 
the resistance. 

Bethge was well aware that his own biography, for all its great merits, had become 
dated as the years had passed. Before his death in 1999, he had completed the editing of 
the comprehensive and critical sixteen-volume edition of the Dietrich Bonhoeffer Werke. 
This, together with a great deal of other fresh material on Bonhoeffer’s legacy, certainly 
gave him new insight and perspective. His encouragement of his friend Schlingensiepen 
to write a biography was not just a friendly gesture; it was a recognition that his own 
work needed to be revisited and reworked for a new generation. This is precisely what 
Schlingensiepen has achieved. But in doing so he has done more than provide the most 
comprehensive biography in almost fifty years, one that can be trusted in its scrupulous 
attention to facts and details. Schlingensiepen provides a biography sensitive and faith- 
ful to Bonhoeffer’s visionary hope for the rebirth of the church and a more just and 
peaceable world. Bonhoeffer was not given to nostalgia. His eyes were fixed firmly on 
the future of Christianity, and on the well-being of future generations. In remembering 
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and recounting Bonhoeffer’s story Schlingensiepen directs us towards what lies ahead. 
That remains the challenge of Bonhoeffer’s life. 
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INTRODUCTION 


In 1964 Harvey Cox likened disparate interpretations of Bonhoeffer to the results of a 
Rorschach test (Cox, 1964: 199). Half a century later, the range of interpretations 
applied to Bonhoeffer’s life and thought has expanded exponentially and Bonhoeffer’s 
legacy is contested perhaps more than that of any other twentieth-century theologian. 
Because he lived during dramatic times and made fateful decisions that placed him in 
grave danger—all the while maintaining an extraordinary continuity between life and 
thought—people inside and outside the Christian community are continually reassessing 
Bonhoeffer’s contemporary relevance. As a way of demonstrating Bonhoeffer’s unique 
place in the religious imagination, this chapter explores some of the diverse and con- 
flicting ways his legacy has been appropriated in the years since his death. Three constel- 
lations of ‘readings and receptions’ will be reviewed: the radical Bonhoeffer shaped 
by the secularizing theologians of the 1960s, the post-Holocaust Bonhoeffer fashioned 
by advocates of Jewish-Christian reconciliation, and the populist Bonhoeffer that has 
emerged in the second decade of the current century. 


THE RADICAL BONHOEFFER 


When Christianity and Crisis announced Bonhoeffer’s ‘martyrdom in 1945, Reinhold 
Niebuhr described him as a neo-orthodox thinker ‘strongly under the influence of 
Barthian theology’ (Niebuhr, 1945: 6). But by the early 1960s a younger generation of 
thinkers was beginning to utilize Bonhoeffer’s writings to interrogate the theological 
tradition. Before long, these men had effected a shift in Bonhoeffer’s reception that 
made him a ‘symbol and personification of avant-garde theology’ (Reist, 1969: 116). 
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In 1959 Peter L. Berger claimed that Bonhoeffer would have us regard the trend of 
post-war secularization ‘as revealing God’s gift of freedom and of the world to man’ 
(Berger, 1959: 451). Four years later, John A. T. Robinson explored Bonhoeffer’s relevance 
for the 1960s in a best-selling book titled Honest to God. Writing in a compelling first- 
person style, the Anglican bishop of Woolwich recalled his encounter with the ‘now 
famous passages about “Christianity without religion” ’ from Letters and Papers from 
Prison, which had been published in English in 1952. ‘One felt at once that the Church 
was not yet ready for what Bonhoeffer was giving us as his last will and testament before 
he was hanged by the S.S.; Robinson wrote. ‘Indeed, it might be understood properly 
only a hundred years hence. But it seemed one of those trickles that must one day split 
rocks’ (Robinson, 1963: 23). 

Robinson quoted lengthy excerpts from the prison writings, in which he saw expressed 
the ‘startling paradox’ of Bonhoeffer’s non-religious understanding of God, as well as a 
promising formula for rethinking Christology in Bonhoeffer’s characterization of Jesus 
as ‘the man for others’ (Robinson, 1963: 76). Robinson read Bonhoeffer’s assessment of 
religion in light of the critiques of ‘supranaturalism by Paul Tillich and ‘mythology’ by 
Rudolf Bultmann. With one voice, Robinson wrote, these continental thinkers ‘in clos- 
est touch with the unchurched masses of our modern urban and industrial civilization 
called Christians to a ‘Copernican revolution (Robinson, 1963: 25). Following Honest to 
God, explorations of Bonhoeffer’s cryptic phrase ‘religionless Christianity’ framed his 
reception in the English-speaking world (Bethge, 1975: 24). 

The same year Robinson's book appeared, American theologian Paul van Buren placed 
Bonhoeffer in the service of an even more radical critique of Christian theology in The 
Secular Meaning of the Gospel, which opened with a quote from Letters and Papers from 
Prison: “Honesty demands that we recognize that we must live in the world as if there 
were no God. And this is just what we do recognize—before God! God himself drives us 
to this realization (van Buren, 1963: 1). With these words, van Buren claimed, Bonhoeffer 
had described Christian existence in a world ‘come of age’ where ‘men no longer believe 
in a transcendent realm where their longings will be fulfilled’ In the process Bonhoeffer 
asked how a Christian who is himself a secular man could understand his faith in a secular 
way. Van Buren’s answer focused on Jesus’ freedom, ‘the characteristic which Bonhoeffer, 
in his last writings, found so impressive’ (van Buren, 1963: 123, 132). 

Around this time, other professional theologians were seeking a theology for what 
Nietzsche had called ‘the time of the death of God’. Among these were Gabriel Vahanian 
(Vahanian, 1966) and Harvey Cox, whose seminal work The Secular City appeared in 
1966. Unlike Vahanian, Cox did not directly engage Bonhoeffer’s theology. He did, 
however, cite Bonhoeffer as evidence for his contention that western Christianity had 
entered a new era defined by urban secularity. According to Cox, Bonhoeffer’s April 
1944 query about how to ‘speak in a secular fashion of God’ was a reminder that talk of 
God ‘bewilders or confuses modern secular mam (Cox, 1966: 211). 

Another theologian who referenced Bonhoeffer in communicating his experience of 
the ‘death of God’ was William Hamilton, who, like Robinson, located Bonhoeffer’s con- 
tribution to contemporary theology in his ‘plea for a religionless Christianity’ (Ice and 
Carey, 1967: 217). ‘At no point is the later Bonhoeffer of greater importance to the death 
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of God theology; he wrote, ‘than in helping us work out a truly theological understanding 
of the problem of religionlessness’ (Ice and Carey, 1967: 40). Hamilton conceived his 
theological project, in fact, as the logical filling out of Bonhoeffer’s insight that God is no 
longer required as ‘a working hypothesis’ (Hodgson, 1966: 452). 

Though differing from each other in important ways, the radical theologians of the 
1960s who became linked with ‘the death of God’—the ‘phrase that launched a thousand 
press releases’ (Ice and Carey, 1967: 16)—shared a few fundamental convictions: that 
Christian theology was obligated to reinterpret the gospel in light of secularity and rad- 
ical human freedom; that only by doing so could Christianity establish its relevance for 
modern culture; that the most incisive theologians had been pointing in this direction 
for some time; and that chief among these ‘seers’ was Dietrich Bonhoeffer. 

Yet as the radical theologians sought to enlist Bonhoeffer in support of their projects, 
other interpreters (including those who had known him) argued passionately that the 
death-of-God thinkers were badly misconstruing his theological legacy. Among the 
crucial matters overlooked by Bonhoeffer’s secularizing interpreters, they argued, was 
the continuity between the prison writings and his earlier theology and the fact that that 
he had neither left the Christian fold nor repudiated its beliefs and practices (as many 
of the death-of-God thinkers were doing). While these critics acknowledged that 
Bonhoeffer’s last writings reflected the physical and emotional strain of life in a Nazi 
prison, they insisted these theological musings could only be properly understood in 
light of Bonhoeffer’s entire theological corpus (Miscall, 1965: 41). 

In 1966 Paul Lehmann—a leading representative of liberal Protestantism and one of 
the few American theologians who had actually known Bonhoeffer—registered his dis- 
appointment with the direction Bonhoeffer scholarship had taken. ‘Seldom has an 
author, living or dead, he wrote, ‘been so misrepresented by his commentators and 
translators’ (Lehmann, 1966: 365). John Macquarrie agreed, noting that at a time when 
thoughtful Americans were shaken by King’s ‘Letter from Birmingham Jail, the death- 
of-God theologians had invoked Bonhoeffer’s ideas in part to capitalize on ‘the glamour 
of their author’s martyrdom’ (Macquarrie, 1967: 38). 

In 1967 Jackson Lee Ice and John J. Carey wrote that death-of-God theology was ‘here 
to stay, whether we like it or not’ (Ice and Carey, 1967: 13). Yet, by 1970 the influence of 
the radical theologians who had so dominated the previous decade was being eclipsed 
by a series of emerging liberationist readings of the Christian tradition. Eventually the 
radical Bonhoeffer would be remembered as a cautionary tale about theologians who 
look into Bonhoeffer’s face only to behold their own reflections. 


THE PosT-HOLOCAUST BONHOEFFER 


“When I give a public talk, wrote Doris Bergen in 2013, ‘the questions I am most often 
asked are about Dietrich Bonhoeffer and Pius XII. With these questions people focus on 
what they consider to be the opposite poles of Christian involvement with Nazism: success 
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and failure, or put another way, martyrdom and silence’ (Bergen, 2013: 112). Bergen 
names here what many have come to regard as the essence of Bonhoeffer’s contempor- 
ary relevance—his identity as a Christian who immediately understood the threat Hitler 
posed for Jews and resisted Nazi antisemitism at the cost of his own life. 

But perceptions of Bonhoeffer as a crusader for Jewish rights have waxed and waned 
in a pattern that reflects both developments in Bonhoeffer scholarship and wider cul- 
tural trends. Just as the ‘Holocaust’ as we know it is a post-1960s cultural phenomenon 
(Novick, 1999), the image of Bonhoeffer as pro-Jewish activist came into focus gradually 
from the mid-1970s. For instance, the proceedings of the inaugural Scholars Conference 
on the German Church Struggle and the Holocaust in 1970 included dozens of references 
to Bonhoeffer, but no mention of his relationship with Jews (Littell and Locke, 1990: 
323). In 1973, however, William Jay Peck made the previously unintelligible claim that 
the Jews were a decisive’ part of Bonhoeffer’s theological contribution (Peck, 1973: 158). 
In the succeeding years this trajectory in Bonhoeffer interpretation developed to the 
point that in 1990 the Encyclopedia of the Holocaust declared that Bonhoeffer’s ‘theo- 
logical influence has been significantly instrumental in the post-Holocaust rethinking 
of Christian relationships with the Jewish people’ (Gutman, 1990: 230-1). 

How do we account for these shifting perceptions of Bonhoeffer’s relationship to Jews 
and the Holocaust? Clearly interest in these topics was influenced by Christian efforts, 
which gained momentum in the 1970s, to grapple with the beliefs and attitudes that had 
made the Holocaust possible. These efforts, in turn, influenced trends in the historiog- 
raphy of the German Church Struggle, which gradually reversed a ‘tendency to hagiog- 
raphy’ to explore the less heroic aspects of the church’s career under Nazism (Conway, 
1998). Also providing impetus for considerations of Bonhoeffer’s relationship with Jews 
was Eberhard Bethge’s definitive biography, which Karl Barth credited with bringing to 
light that ‘in 1933 and the years following, Bonhoeffer was the first and almost the only 
one to face and tackle the Jewish question so centrally and energetically’ (Fangmeier and 
Stoevesandt, 1981: 250). 

These developments highlighted the ways Bonhoeffer stood apart from his coreli- 
gionists, and even from leaders in the Confessing Church, in recognizing that the suf- 
fering of Jews, whether or not they belonged to the Christian community, should be of 
concern to Christians. But there was also troubling data to be assimilated, particularly 
sections of Bonhoeffer’s 1933 essay “The Church and the Jewish Question (DBWE 12: 
361-70), which appeared in English in 1965. In addition to its bold assertion that 
Christians have an unconditional obligation to aid all of society’s victims, the essay gave 
credence to the disturbing view that ‘the church of Christ has never lost sight of the 
thought that the “chosen people’, which hung the Redeemer of the world on the cross, 
must endure the curse of its action in long-drawn-out suffering’ (DBWE 12: 367). 

Yet, despite this damning evidence of Bonhoeffer’s debt to theological anti-Judaism, 
most Christian scholars remained under the influence of the ‘Bethge effect’ (Haynes, 
2006), plotting a positive trajectory in Bonhoeffer’s perceptions of Jews, with a pre- 
sumed turning point around Kristallnacht in 1938. Particularly after 1970, Bethge touted 
Bonhoeffer as a post-Holocaust bridge between Christians and Jews and cited him as 
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inspiration for his own involvement in efforts at reconciliation. As John W. de Gruchy 
observes, Bethge ‘increasingly came to recognize the enormity of the Holocaust or Shoah 
and its challenge to the church, a topic that ‘became his special passion’ during the 1980s 
and 1990s (de Gruchy, 2005: 176). Thus Bethge both underscored and personally embodied 
the connection between Bonhoeffer’s legacy and Christian-Jewish rapprochement. 

Since, as Bergen suggests, Christians are drawn to Bonhoeffer as a model of heroic 
Christian behaviour during the dark days of the church's capitulation to Nazism, it is not 
surprising that images of a heroic anti-Nazi resistor figure largely in literary accounts of 
Bonhoeffer’s life. One recurring refrain in these works is Bonhoeffer’s innate and con- 
sistent philosemitism, a theme expressed in shorthand descriptions of Bonhoeffer as ‘a 
Christian theologian who gave his life to save Jewish people...’ (Heckler-Feltz, 2000), as 
well as in fictional accounts that imagine Bonhoeffer’s philosemitism with considerable 
creativity. 

In Michael Phillips's The Eleventh Hour, for instance, hero Baron Heinrich von 
Dortmann expresses both admiration and concern for Bonhoeffer, who ‘has been flying 
in the Nazis’ face for years, making enemies with his bold pro-Jewish sentiments...’ 
(Phillips, 1993: 120). Similarly, in her critically acclaimed biographical novel Saints and 
Villains, Denise Giardina fashions a Bonhoeffer whose parishioners describe him as 
‘obsessed with the Jewish Question, who daydreams of pulling a trainload of Jews to 
freedom, and who, Schindler-like, saves a Jew from deportation by bribing an SS official 
(Giardina, 1998). Mary Glazener’s The Cup of Wrath is another work of historical fiction 
that accentuates Bonhoeffer’s response to anti-Jewish persecution, in part by fabricating 
episodes in which he comes to the aid of vulnerable Jewish men (Glazener, 1992). 

Each of these authors highlights Bonhoeffer’s camaraderie with and empathy for 
threatened Jews, sentiments that purportedly launched him on the path of political 
resistance. Such products of the imagination assure us that, at least with regard to the 
issue of antisemitism, Bonhoeffer’s heart and mind were in the right place from the 
beginning. However, a very different reception of Bonhoeffer’s relations with ‘the Jews’ 
is evident in the writings of appreciative, but sceptical, Jewish scholars. 

These include Steven S. Schwarzschild, who observed in 1960 that ‘Jews owe it to 
Dietrich Bonhoeffer to become acquainted with his theology —not only because he was 
an ‘early opponent’ and ‘true blood-martyr’ of Nazism, but because his teachings ‘exhibit 
many marks of kinship with basic Jewish orientation’ (Schwarzschild, 1960: 366). But 
five years later, in response to the publication of No Rusty Swords, Schwarzschild illu- 
mined a different facet of Bonhoeffer’s relevance, which ‘from a Jewish point of view’ 
appeared ‘quite dubious—to put it mildly’ (Schwarzschild, 1965: 354). Schwarzschild 
cited two passages from “The Church and the Jewish Question’ that would become foci 
for subsequent Bonhoeffer scholarship—the concession that the state is justified in 
adopting novel methods in dealing with the Jewish Question; and the infamous reminder 
that Jews ‘bear the curse’ for the Crucifixion ‘through a long history of suffering’ 
Schwarzschild also noted the anti-Jewish character of Bonhoeffer’s clever condemnation 
of spokesmen of the German Christian movement as representing a Jewish- 
Christian type’ (Schwarzschild, 1965: 354). 
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In 1967 Emil L. Fackenheim explored the ‘profoundly problematical’ aspects of 
Bonhoeffer’s prison theology, particularly his musings on ‘man come of age. Alleging ‘a 
nearly incredible lack of realism, Fackenheim condemned Bonhoeffer’s apparent oblivi- 
ousness to the ‘Final Solution’: ‘In a concentration camp filled with Jews subjected to 
every imaginable form of torture, Bonhoeffer writes that Protestants must learn about 
suffering from Catholics. No mention is made in the Letters and Papers from Prison of 
Jewish martyrdom (Fackenheim, 1968, 284). Although Fackenheim retracted the charge 
that Bonhoeffer had been ignorant of Jewish suffering and confessed to having under- 
estimated the ‘tremendous development’ in Bonhoeffer’s attitude toward Jews between 
1933 and 1944, his initial charges indicate the peculiar sensitivities Jewish scholars bring 
to their interpretation of the post-Holocaust Bonhoeffer (Fackenheim, 1968: 318-19, fn. 24). 

In 1981 Stanley R. Rosenbaum made it clear that Jews could not easily dismiss 
Bonhoeffer’s statements about the ‘Jewish Question’ in 1933 as a false start. Rosenbaum 
acknowledged the aid Bonhoeffer rendered to Jews such as Gerhard Leibholz and the 
beneficiaries of ‘Operation 7, as well as his part in the 20 July assassination plot. Yet he 
refused to ignore Bonhoeffer’s initial response to the Aryan paragraph. ‘For a Jew, 
Rosenbaum concluded, ‘it is apparent that Bonhoeffer is...the best of a bad lot’ 
(Rosenbaum, 1981: 301). 

One site of struggle for perceptions of ‘Bonhoeffer and the Jews’ has been Yad Vashem, 
the Holocaust Martyrs’ and Heroes’ Remembrance Authority in Jerusalem, which on 
several occasions since the mid-1980s has denied Bonhoeffer’s candidacy for inclusion 
as one of the ‘righteous among the nations: In response to a campaign on Bonhoeffer’s 
behalf in 1998 (which included an affidavit from an ‘Operation-7’ rescuee and a newly 
found copy of the indictment charging Bonhoeffer with attempting to help an imprisoned 
Jewish professor), Yad Vashem determined there was evidence neither of personal 
involvement in assisting Jews at risk to himself nor open defiance and condemnation of 
Nazi anti-Jewish policies. But this verdict, which seems to defy the documented facts of 
Bonhoeffer’s career, has not kept him from being widely regarded as a friend of Jews 
whose early debt to theological anti-Judaism was transcended in his later sacrificial acts. 
(For a more detailed discussion of these matters see Chapter 7 in this handbook.) 


THE POPULIST BONHOEFFER 


What I am calling the populist Bonhoeffer is an offshoot of the ‘evangelical Bonhoeffer’ 
(Haynes, 2004), which has been a prominent feature of the theologian’s reception his- 
tory since the 1970s. What is distinctive about the populist image of Bonhoeffer that has 
emerged in the second decade of the twenty-first century is the unmistakable imprint 
of partisan politics. While evangelical authors have always portrayed Bonhoeffer as 
friendly to the concerns of conservative Protestants, the populist Bonhoeffer is marked 
both by his championing of traditional Christianity and his implicit opposition to the 
direction of American society under Barack Obama. 
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Nationalism, anti-globalism, hostility toward ‘political correctness, suspicion of elites, 
nostalgia for an idealized past, and the desire to sweep away a corrupt establishment in 
the name of ‘the people’—these are the salient features of the new populism that began 
reshaping western politics around 2014 (Macmillan, 2017). Thus it is not surprising that 
advocates of the populist Bonhoeffer are mistrustful of credentialed scholars who claim 
a privileged understanding of the theologian’s life and legacy. In fact, they are likely to 
equate these ‘liberal elites’ with the establishment types who misled the German church 
into its fatal embrace with Nazism. In order to avoid a similar fate, champions of the 
populist Bonhoeffer proclaim a kairotic ‘Bonhoeffer moment’ that summons true pat- 
riots and disciples to resistance. 

As it is by definition impervious to scholarly criticism, the populist Bonhoeffer often 
bears a rather casual relationship to historical fact. Indeed, the more Bonhoeffer’s name 
proliferates in American political discourse, the more errors attach themselves to his 
legacy. Reading recent attempts to establish Bonhoeffer’s relevance on the American 
political scene, one is surprised to learn that the theologian left Germany to escape 
persecution in 1933, died either in a Gestapo prison, a ‘Nazi torture chamber’ or at 
Buchenwald, was ‘hung with a noose of piano wire, and wore a ‘purple triangle. When 
the goal is to utilize Bonhoeffer’s reputation to score political points, the details of his life 
and death do not seem that important. 

And then there are the misattributions, which, like historical errors, are perpetuated 
by authors on the left as well as the right. In the climate of sloppy attribution that sur- 
rounds the populist Bonhoeffer, he has become the source of Martin Niemöller’s famous 
lament, ‘First they came for the Communists...’ (Prynne, 2017), as well as the fabricated 
statement ‘Silence in the face of evil is itself evil. God will not hold us guiltless. Not to 
speak is to speak. Not to act is to act. The source of this “Bonhoeffer quote’ has been 
identified as a 1998 Heroes exhibit at the now defunct Liberty Museum in Philadelphia 
(Throckmorton, 2016). From there it migrated to the back flap of Eric Metaxas’s 2010 
biography of Bonhoeffer, from which it made its way onto lists of ‘essential Bonhoeffer 
quotes; not to mention countless Twitter and Facebook accounts. 

In the United States of America, during the Obama years this ubiquitous misquote— 
which one can have emblazoned on posters, t-shirts, and even coffee mugs—became a 
rallying cry for right-leaning Americans who wished to register their opposition to what 
they regarded as dangerous social trends. As such, it has featured in hundreds of ser- 
mons and speeches opposing abortion, gay marriage, and threats to ‘religious liberty; 
and since 2010 has shown up in the U.S. Congressional Record seven times—each time 
in speeches by Republicans, each time attributed to Bonhoeffer (Throckmorton, 2016). 
The quote figured on both sides of the 2016 presidential campaign, with socially liberal 
faith leaders utilizing it in their opposition to Donald Trump's ‘bigotry’ (‘Called to Resist 
Bigotry, 2016), and pro-Trump forces adapting it to convince Christians not to sit out 
the election. 

If the populist Bonhoeffer resonates more on the political right, this is because it has 
been shaped to a large degree by Eric Metaxas’s book Bonhoeffer: Pastor, Martyr, Prophet, 
Spy, which charged that liberal scholars were responsible for ‘a terrific misunderstanding 
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of Bonhoeffer’s theology’ (Metaxas, 2010: 466). Reviewers and commentators picked up 
on this presumed distortion of Bonhoeffer’s legacy, and in post-publication interviews 
Metaxas insisted that although Bonhoeffer was ‘more like a theologically conservative 
evangelical than anything else, theological liberals had succeeded in reshaping him in 
their own image (Hansen, 2010). Among the false ideas projected onto Bonhoeffer, 
according to Metaxas, are that he was a pacifist, that he advocated ‘income-redistribu- 
tionist social justice, and that in prison ‘he drifted away from orthodox Christianity 
toward some kind of “post-Christian humanism” * Metaxas hoped that these legends 
perpetuated by the ‘secular left’ would be ‘once and for all exploded’ by his biography 
(Lopez, 2010). In this way Metaxas dismissed a generation of scholarly interpretations of 
Bonhoeffer’s life and thought, including monumental works that hitherto had been 
regarded as the starting point for serious reflection. 

If scholarly elites could no longer be trusted to interpret Bonhoeffer, Metaxas was 
happy to fill the gap with descriptions of the ‘spectacular parallels between [Bonhoeffer’s] 
era and this era. In fact, ‘the question for Germans in the 1930s is the same question 
[Americans] face today; he opined in 2010. “When do state concerns begin encroaching 
on the authority of the church to a point where the church needs to shout “halt”? 
Metaxas asked (Horton, 2010). Sadly, Christians’ ability to discern the times were being 
hindered by ‘theological liberalism’—the very force, according to Metaxas, that had 
made the German church susceptible to Nazism (Metaxas, 2010). 

Metaxas actually launched this line of thought in 2009 with comments at the unveil- 
ing of the Manhattan Declaration—a manifesto on ‘the sanctity of life, ‘the dignity of 
marriage, and ‘the freedom of religion and the rights of conscience’ released to coincide 
with the 75th anniversary of the Barmen Declaration. “The situation that compelled 
Bonhoeffer and the other Confessing Church leaders to draft the Barmen Declaration in 
the 19308, Metaxas declared, ‘is not so terribly different from the current situation...’ 
(George, 2011: 2). Ignoring the inconvenient facts that Bonhoeffer was neither a partici- 
pant at Barmen nor involved in drafting the declaration, Metaxas invoked the theologian’s 
reputation as a defender of human rights in order to connect Nazism with the policies of 
the Obama administration. 

Of course, efforts to paint liberal elites with a Nazi brush were a regular feature of 
American public discourse during the Obama years, as terms such as ‘feminazi, ‘gay 
gestapo, and ‘jackbooted government thug’ became staples of conservative commen- 
tary. Metaxas’s role was to offer Bonhoeffer’s legacy as a guide for fellow conservatives in 
search of historical analogies to present political threats. For many Christians, the 
comparisons with Nazi Germany were startlingly clear in early 2015 as the U.S. Supreme 
Court prepared to rule in Obergefell v. Hodges on the constitutionality of state laws ban- 
ning same-sex marriage. 

As evangelical leaders strategized their response to the impending court decision, 
they declared that America had reached a critical juncture. “We have all known that this 
day would likely come and Christians would be put at odds with the culture and the 
courts, Rick Scarborough said. ‘I believe we are there. We are approaching a Bonhoeffer 
moment in America. We either all stand together or we hang separately: “This is indeed a 
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Bonhoeffer moment; Mat Staver added. Other participants in the discussion resonated 
with and repeated the slogan, which was picked up in news reports and by bloggers, 
the latter often repeating the Bonhoeffer misquote about ‘silence in the face of evil’ 
(Robinson, 2015). 

Among the Christian spokespersons who responded to the prospect of legal gay mar- 
riage by claiming a ‘Bonhoeffer moment’ was Southern Baptist Convention President 
Rev. Ronnie Floyd who, in an address to about 5,000 assembled ‘messengers’ at the 
SBC’s annual plenary gathering in 2015, invoked the phrase in a stinging indictment of 
the court and the direction of American culture. Floyd claimed that the impending 
Supreme Court decision ‘could be a watershed moment in our history’ and directed a 
challenge to American religious leaders beyond the SBC: ‘I want to say today to every 
pastor in the United States who believes the Word of God: this is a Bonhoeffer moment’ 
(Viviano, 2015). Because the Southern Baptist Convention is America’s largest Protestant 
denomination with about sixteen million members, Floyd’s speech garnered unprece- 
dented attention and critique, his references to Bonhoeffer being cited by both religious 
and secular media outlets. 

The emergence of the phrase ‘Bonhoeffer moment’ in 2015 cannot be explained apart 
from the success of Metaxas’s Bonhoeffer biography—which topped the New York Times 
bestseller list for e-book nonfiction in 2011 and has reportedly sold over one million 
copies. In fact, Metaxas himself had used the phrase to critique the Obama administra- 
tion in a keynote address at the National Prayer Breakfast in 2012. But Metaxas’s most 
influential work as champion of the populist Bonhoeffer was still to come. 

In the run up to the 2016 American presidential election, Metaxas made clear his 
conviction that Christians not only could vote for Donald Trump, but that they must do 
so. Despite ‘all of his foibles, peccadilloes, and metaphorical warts, Metaxas reasoned, 
‘he is nonetheless the last best hope of keeping America from sliding into oblivion, the 
tank, the abyss, the dustbin of history, if you will (Lopez, 2016). Interviewed at the 
Republican National Convention in July 2016, Metaxas warned that Hilary Clinton's 
appointees would so tilt the Supreme Court against religious liberty and toward judicial 
tyranny that should she be elected, ‘we will not get a second chance... to keep the republic 
(Smith, 2016). 

In October, amid the fallout surrounding revelations of Trump’s notorious 2005 
‘locker room’ rant, Metaxas sought to reassure Christians who were appalled at Trump's 
misogyny. ‘It’s a fact, he wrote in the Wall Street Journal, ‘that if Hillary Clinton is 
elected...the genuine liberty and self-government for which millions have died—is 
gone! Then he compared the morally flawed real estate mogul to Bonhoeffer himself, 
writing that ‘the anti-Nazi martyr...also did things most Christians of his day were 
disgusted by, including joining a plot to kill Hitler. Analogizing the Nazis’ assault on 
innocent life with legal abortion in America, Metaxas noted that Bonhoeffer was not 
concerned with remaining ‘morally pure’ while millions were murdered. In a twist on 
the ‘Bonhoeffer quote’ he had helped popularize, Metaxas wrote, “Not to vote is to vote. 
God will not hold us guiltless’ (Metaxas, 2016). 
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Ihe only Bonhoeffer scholar to publicly respond to this dubious invocation of the 
theologian was Charles Marsh, who in a scathing rebuttal called Metaxas’s interpretation 
of Bonhoeffer as a ‘white evangelical family values Republican’ utter nonsense based in 
‘vast tracts of incomprehension’ of German history and modern theology (Marsh, 2016). 
If other Bonhoeffer scholars did not echo these charges, it is because virtually no one gave 
Trump a chance to win the presidential election. But once he did so, pushback from the 
anti-Trump camp was rapid, fierce, and just as quick to invoke Bonhoeffer and draw par- 
allels between the American political landscape and Nazi Germany. 

Shortly after Trump's inauguration, some recalled Bonhoeffer’s ominous radio broad- 
cast of February 1933, in which he warned that popular leaders may become ‘misleaders’ 
(Wartick, 2017). Former Maryland governor Martin O’Malley tweeted: “Now is not the 
time for reconciliation. Dietrich Bonhoeffer didn't reconcile with the Nazis... Now we 
fight’ (Stolzfus, 2017). A liberal blogger reported finding some solace in the writings of 
Bonhoeffer, whose words serve ‘as quiet rebukes of the incoming Swaggerer-in-Chief’ 
(Prynne, 2017). 

Indeed, in the early weeks of the Trump era the left began to identify its own 
‘Bonhoeffer moment, one that summoned Christians to distinguish themselves from 
coreligionists who had forfeited their moral authority in an effort to ‘restore lost prestige 
by allying themselves with an ascendant political power’ (Edington, 2017). One heard 
repeated invocations of Bonhoeffer from outraged Christians in search of resources for 
opposing the new era of ‘propaganda and ‘alternative facts’ (Englewood Review, 2017). 

Perhaps the most compelling dissent came from one who was a member of Bonhoeffer’s 
extended family. In a statement released on 6 February 2017 (Dietrich’s birthday), 
Bonhoeffer’s nephew Christoph von Dohnányi wrote: ‘I know today [Bonhoeffer] would 
be extremely unhappy observing a tendency of religious intolerance in the country he 
once admired so much for its freedom and acceptance. He never could have imagined 
that this strong, great nation would find itself in the political and ethical crisis it now 
faces’ (von Dohnanyi, 2017). 

Before the election, most Bonhoeffer scholars chose to ignore Metaxas and other 
Trump surrogates and hope the pre-election polling held true. When it did not, and 
Trump almost immediately signed an executive order banning travel to and from seven 
Muslim-majority nations, the English Language Section of the International Bonhoeffer 
Society released an unprecedented statement (‘Statement Issued by the Board of Directors 
of the International Bonhoeffer Society - English Language Section, 2017). Noting that 
the United States had ‘undergone an unusually contentious, bitter, and ugly election that 
has brought us to an equally contentious, bitter, and ugly beginning of the presidency of 
Donald J. Trump, the IBS-ELS expressed grave concern at ‘the rise in hateful rhetoric 
and violence, the deep divisions and distrust in our country, and the weakening in 
respectful public discourse’ all of which had contributed to making ‘the most vulnerable 
members of our society... feel even more vulnerable and disempowered. 

Acknowledging that Bonhoeffer is quoted often in such situations, the Society 
claimed ‘the best way to understand Bonhoeffer’s possible message for our times is not 
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to draw direct political analogies between his time and ours, but to understand the 
meaning of how he understood his faith and his responsibilities as a citizen in his own 
times and discern where these words might resonate for us today. The statement 
included a series of references to Bonhoeffer’s writings, led by his 1933 warnings that 
‘leaders become “misleaders” when they are interested only in their own power and 
neglect their responsibilities to serve those whom they govern; that ‘when a government 
persecutes its minorities, it has ceased to govern legitimately, and that the church has 
an ‘unconditional obligation toward the victims of any societal order, even if they do 
not belong to the Christian community’ (IBS, 2017). This document—remarkable 
both because it followed Trump’s executive order by only five days and because the IBS 
had not released an official statement addressing American politics in nearly three 
decades—would not have materialized apart from the troubling popularity of the 
populist Bonhoeffer. 


CONCLUSION 


Remarkably, Dietrich Bonhoeffer seems to grow more popular the further his death 
recedes into the past. This popularity affects the number and quality of sources from 
which people learn about his life and thought, as well as their willingness to invoke him 
in reference to contemporary issues. Those who care about Bonhoeffer will do well to 
pay close attention to the ebb and flow of his reception as uninformed and politicized 
readings of his legacy become more common. 
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